made  him  sick,  and  the  sight  ot  blood  made  him  faint, 
and  the  thought  of  coarse  working  hands  was  an 
abomination,  but,  in  worse  than  idleness,  he  could  see 
his  old  father  wearing  himself  out,  he  could  commit  any 
wrong  in  vogue  among  the  fast  young  men  with  whom 
he  associated.  And  now  Mephistophiles  Van  Dam 
easily  induces  him  to  seek  to  drag  down  beautiful  Edith 
Allen,  the  woman  he  meant  to  marry,  to  a  life  of  sin, 
sorrow,  and  despair. 

Van  Dam  in  slippers  and  silken  robe  was  smoking 
his  meerschaum  after  a  late  breakfast  and  reading  a 
French  novel. 

“  What  is  the  matter?”  he  said,  noting  Gus’s  ex¬ 
pression  of  ennui  and  discontent. 

“  There  is  not  another  girl  left  in  the  city  to  be 
mentioned  the  same  day  with  Edith  Allen,”  said  Gus, 
with  the  pettishness  of  a  child  from  whom  something 
had  been  taken. 

“  Well,  spooney,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it  ?”  asked  Mr.  Van  Dam  coolly. 

“What  is  there  to  do  about  it ?  you  know  well 
enough  that  I  can’t  afford  to  marry  her.  I  suppose  it’s 
the  best  thing  for  me  that  she  has  gone  off  to  the  back- 
woods  somewhere,  for  while  she  was  here  I  could  not 
help  seeing  her,  and  after  all  it  was  only  an  aggravation.” 

“I  can’t  afford  to  marry  Zell,”  replied  Van  Dam, 
“  but  I  am  going  up  to  see  her  to-morrow.  After 
being  out  there  by  themselves  for  a  month,  I  think 
they  will  be  glad  to  see  some  one  from  the  civilised 
world.” 

The  most  honest  thing  about  Van  Dam  was  his  sin¬ 
cere  commiseration  for  those  compelled  to  live  in  quiet 
country  places,  without  experiencing  the  highly-spiced 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  the  metropolis.  In  his 
mind  they  were  associated  with  oxen — innocent,  rural, 
and  heavy,  these  terms  being  almost  synonymous  to 
him,  and  suggestive  of  such  a  forlorn  tame  condition, 
that  it  seemed  only  vegetating,  not  living.  Mr.  Van 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THEY  TURN  UP. 

ONE  morning,  a  month  after  the  Allens  had  gone 
into  poverty’s  exile,  Gus  Elliot  lounged  into  Mr. 
Van  Dam’s  luxurious  apartments.  There  was  every¬ 
thing  around  him  to  gratify  the  eye  of  sense — that  is, 
such  sense  as  Gus  Elliot  had  cultivated.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  in  their  decorations,  pictures,  ornaments,  and 
general  suggestion,  the  rooms  were  a  reflex  of  Mr.  Van 
Dam’s  character,  in  the  more  refined  and  aesthetic 
phase  which  he  presented  to  society.  Indeed,  in  the 
name  of  art,  whose  mantle  is  broader  than  that  of 
charity,  if  at  times  rather  flimsy,  not  a  few  would  have 
admired  the  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Van  Dam’s  taste  in 
pictures  and  ornaments. 

But  concerning  Gus  Elliot  no  doubt  exists  in  our 
mind.  The  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Van  Dam’s  room  was 
entirely  congenial  and  adapted  to  his  chosen  direction 
of  development.  He  was  a  young  man  of  leisure  and 
fashion,  and  was  therefore  what  even  the  fashionable 
would  be  horrified  at  their  daughters  ever  becoming. 
This  nice  distinction  between  son  and  daughter  does  not 
result  well.  It  leaves  men  in  the  midst  of  society  un¬ 
branded  as  vile,  unmarked  so  that  good  women  might 
shrink  in  disgust  from  them.  It  gives  them  a  chance 
to  prey  upon  the  weak,  as  Mr.  Van  Dam  purposed  to 
do,  and  as  he  intended  to  induce  Gus  Elliot  to  do,  and 
as  multitudes  of  exquisitely-dressed  scoundrels  are 
doing  daily. 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  had  done  their  duty  as  parents, 
they  would  have  kept  the  wolf  (I  beg  the  wolf  s  pardon) — 
the  jackal,  Mr.  Van  Dam,  with  his  thin  disguise  of 
society  polish,  from  entering  their  fold.  Gus  Elliot  was 
one  of  those  mean  curs  that  never  lead,  and  could 
always  be  drawn  into  any  evil  that  satisfied  the  one 
question  of  his  life,  “  Will  it  give  me  what  /  want  ?” 
Gus  was  such  an  exquisite  that  the  smell  of  garlic 
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Dam  believed  in  a  life,  like  his  favourite  dishes,  that 
abounded  in  cayenne.  Zell’s  letters  had  confirmed  this 
opinion,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  half  desperate  with 
ennui  and  disgust  with  their  loneliness. 

“  I  imagine  we  have  stayed  away  long  enough,”  he 
continued.  “  They  have  had  sufficient  of  the  miseries 
of  mud,  rain,  and  exile  not  to  be  very  nice  about  the 
conditions  of  return  to  old  haunts  and  life.  Of  course 
I  can’t  afford  to  marry  Zell  any  more  than  you  can 
Edith,  but  for  all  that  I  expect  to  have  her  here  with 
me  before  many  months  pass,  and  f>erhaps  weeks.” 

“  Look  here.  Van  Dam,  you  are  going  too  far. 
Remember  how  high  the  Allens  once  stood  in  society,” 
said  Gus,  a  little  startled. 

“  ‘  Once  stood  where  do  they  stand  now  ?  Who 
in  society  has  or  will  lift  a  finger  for  them?  and  they 
seem  to  have  no  near  relatives  to  stand  by  them.  1  tell 
you  they  are  at  our  mercy.  Luxury  is  a  necessity,  and 
yet  they  are  not  able  to  earn  their  bare  bread. 

“  Let  me  inform  you,”  he  continued,  speaking  with 
the  confidence  of  a  hunter,  who  from  long  experience 
knows  just  where  the  game  is  most  easily  captured, 
“  that  there  is  no  class  more  helpless  than  the  very  rich 
when  reduced  to  sudden  poverty.  They  are  usually 
too  proud  to  work,  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second, 
they  don’t  know  how  to  do  anything.  What  does  a 
fashionable  education  fit  a  girl  for,  I  would  like  to 
know,  if,  as  it  often  occurs,  they  have  to  make  their 
own  way  in  the  world?— a  smattering  of  everything, 
mistress  of  nothing.” 

“  Well,  Van  Dam,”  said  Gus,  “  according  to  your 
showing,  it  fits  them  for  little  schemes  like  the  one  you 
are  broaching.” 

“  Precisely  ;  girls  who  know  how  to  work  and  who 
are  accustomed  to  it  will  snap  their  fingers  in  your 
face,  and  tell  you  they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  but 
the  class  to  which  the  Allens  belong,  unless  kept  up  by 
some  rich  relations,  are  soon  almost  desperate  from 
want.  I  have  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Zell. 
They  seem  to  have  no  near  relatives  or  friends  who  are 
doing  much  for  them.  They  are  doing  nothing  for 
themselves  save  spend  what  little  there  is  left,  and  their 
monotonous  country  life  has  half-murdered  them  already. 
So  I  conclude  I  have  waited  long  enough,  and  will  go 
up  to-morrow.  Instead  of  pouting  like  a  spoiled  child 
over  your  lost  Edith,  you  had  better  go  up  and  get  her. 
It  may  take  a  little  time  and  management.  Of  course 
they  must  be  made  to  think  we  intend  to  marry  them, 
but  if  they  once  elope  with  us  we  can  think  about  that 
at  our  leisure.” 

“  I  will  go  up  to-morrow  with  you  any  way,”  said 
Gus,  who,  like  so  many  others,  never  made  a  square 
bargain  with  the  devil,  but  was  easily  “  led  captive” 
from  one  wrong  and  villainy  to  another. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  April — one  on  which  the  raw¬ 
ness  and  harshness  of  early  spring  was  melting  into  the 
mildness  of  May.  The  buds  on  the  trees  had  percep¬ 
tibly  swollen.  The  flowering  maple  was  still  aflame, 
the  sweet  centre  of  attraction  to  innumerable  bees,  the 
hum  of  whose  industry  rose  and  fell  on  the  languid 
breeze.  The  grass  had  the  delicate  green  and  exquisite 
odour  belonging  to  its  first  growth,  and  was  rapidly 


turning  the  brown  withered  sward  of  winter  into 
emerald.  The  sun  shone  through  a  slight  haze,  but 
shone  warmly.  The  birds  had  opened  the  day  with  full 
orchestra,  but  at  noon  there  was  little  more  than  chirp 
and  twitter,  they  seeming  to  feel  something  of  Edith’s 
languor  as  she  leaned  on  the  railing  of  the  porch,  and 
watched  for  the  coming  of  Malcom.  She  sighed  as 
she  looked  at  the  bare  brown  earth  of  the  large  space 
that  she  purposed  for  strawberries,  and  work  there  and 
everywhere  seemed  repulsive.  The  sudden  heat  was 
enervating  and  gave  her  the  feeling  of  luxurious  languor 
that  she  longed  to  enjoy  with  the  sense  of  security  and 
freedom  from  care.  But  even  as  her  eyelids  drooped 
with  momentary  drowsiness,  there  was  a  consciousness, 
like  a  dull  half  recognised  pain,  of  insecurity,  of  impend¬ 
ing  trouble  and  danger,  and  of  a  need  for  exertion  that 
would  lead  to  something  more  certain  than  anything  her 
mother’s  policy  promised. 

She  was  startled  from  her  heaviness  by  the  sharp 
click  of  the  gate  latch,  and  Malcom  entered  with  two 
large  baskets  of  strawberry  plants.  He  had  said  to 
her — 

“  Wait  a  bit.  The  plants  will  do  weel,  put  oot  the 
last  o’  the  moonth.  An’  ye  wait  I’ll  gie  ye  the  plants  I 
ha’  left  oover  and  canna.  sell  the  season.  But  dinna  be 
troobled.  I’ll  keepit  enoof  for  ye  ony  way.” 

By  this  means  Edith  obtained  half  her  plants  with¬ 
out  cost,  save  for  Malcom’s  labour  of  transplanting 
them. 

The  weather  had  little  influence  on  Malcom’s  wiry 
frame,  and  his  spirit  of  energetic,  cheerful  industry  was 
contagious.  Once  aroused  and  interested,  Edith  lost 
all  sense  of  time,  and  the  afternoon  passed  happily 
away. 

At  her  request  Malcom  had  brought  her  a  pair  of 
pruning  nippers,  such  as  she  had  seen  him  use,  and  she 
kept  up  a  delicate  show  of  work,  trimming  the  rose 
bushes  and  shrubs,  while  she  watched  him.  She  could 
not  bring  her  mind  to  anything  that  looked  like  real 
work  as  yet,  but  she  had  a  feeling  that  it  must  come. 
She  saw  that  it  would  help  Malcom  very  much  if  she 
went  before  and  dropped  the  plants  for  him,  but  some 
one  might  see  her,  and  speak  of  her  doing  useful  work. 
The  aristocratically  inclined  in  Pushton  would  frown 
on  the  young  lady  so  employed,  but  she  could  snip  at 
roses  and  twine  vines,  and  that  would  look  pretty  and 
rural  from  the  road. 

But  it  so  happened  that  the  one  who  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  spring-day  beauty  and  saw  the  pretty  rural  scene 
she  crowned  was  not  the  critical  occupant  of  some 
family  carriage  ;  for  when,  while  near  the  road,  she 
was  reaching  up  to  clip  off  the  topmost  spray  of  a  bush, 
her  attention  was  drawn  by  the  rattle  of  a  waggon,  and 
in  this  picturesque  attitude  here)es  met  those  of  Arden 
Lacey.  The  sudden  remembrance  of  the  unkind  return 
made  to  him,  and  the  fact  that  she  had  therefore  dreaded 
meeting  him,  caused  her  to  blush  deeply.  Her  feminine 
quickness  caught  his  expression,  a  timid  questioning 
look,  that  seemed  to  ask  if  she  would  act  the  part  of 
the  others.  Edith  was  a  society  and  city  girl,  and  her 
confusion  lasted  but  a  second.  Policy  whispered, 
“  You  can  still  keep  him  as  a  useful  friend,  though  you 
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must  keep  him  at  a  distance,  and  you  may  need  him.” 
Some  sense  of  gratitude  and  of  the  wrong  done  him  and 
his  also  mingled  with  these  thoughts,  passing  with  the 
marvellous  rapidity  with  which  a  lady’s  mind  acts  in 
social  emergencies.  She  also  remembered  that  they 
were  alone,  and  that  none  of  the  Pushton  notables  could 
see  that  she  was  acquainted  with  the  “  drunken  I.aceys.” 
Therefore  before  the  diffident  Arden  could  turn  away 
she  bowed  and  smiled  to  him  in  a  genial,  conciliatory 
manner.  His  face  brightened  into  instant  sunshine,  and 
to  her  surprise  he  lifted  his  old  weather-stained  felt  hat 
like  a  gentleman.  Though  he  had  received  no  lessons 
in  etiquette,  he  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  courtly  and 
stately  in  manner,  when  he  noticed  a  lady  at  all,  from 
unconscious  imitation  of  the  high-bred  characters  in 
the  romances  he  read.  He  said  to  himself  in  glad 
exultation — 

“  She  is  different  from  the  rest.  She  is  as  divinely 
good  as  she  is  divinely  beautiful,”  and  away  he  rattled 
towards  Pushton  as  happy  as  if  his  old  box  waggon  were 
a  golden  chariot,  and  he  a  caliph  of  Arabian  story  on 
whom  had  just  shone  the  lustrous  eyes  of  the  Queen  of 
the  East.  Then  as  the  tumult  in  his  mind  subsided, 
questioning  thoughts  as  to  the  cause  of  her  blush  came 
trooping  through  his  mind,  and  at  once  there  arose  a 
long  vista  of  airy  castles  tipped  with  hope  as  with  sun¬ 
light.  Poor  Arden  !  What  a  wild  uncurbed  imagina¬ 
tion  had  mastered  his  morbid  nature,  as  he  lived  a 
hermit’s  life  among  the  practical  people  of  Pushton ! 
If  he  had  known  that  Edith,  had  she  seen  him  in  the 
village,  would  have  crossed  the  street  rather  than  have 
met  or  recognised  him,  it  would  have  plunged  him  into 
still  bitterer  misanthropy.  She  and  his  mother  only  stood 
between  him  and  utter  contempt  and  hatred  of  his  kind, 
as  they  existed  in  reality,  and  not  in  his  books  and 
dreams. 

She  forgot  all  about  him  before  his  waggon  turned 
the  corner  of  the  road,  and  chatted  away  to  Malcom, 
questioning  and  nipping  with  increasing  zest.  As  the 
day  grew  cooler  her  spirits  rose  under  the  best  of  all 
stimulants,  agreeable  occupation.  The  birds  ceased  at 
last  their  nest-building,  and  from  orchard  and  grove 
came  many  an  inspiring  song.  Edith  listened  with  keen 
enjoyment,  and  country  life  and  work  looked  differently 
from  what  it  had  in  the  sultry  noon.  She  saw  the  long 
rows  of  strawberry  vines  increasing  under  Malcom’s 
labours  with  deep  satisfaction.  In  the  still  humid  air 
the  plants  scarcely  wilted  and  stood  up  with  the  bright 
look  of  those  well  started  in  life. 

As  it  grew  towards  evening  and  no  carriage  of  note 
had  passed,  Edith  ventured  to  get  her  transplanting 
trowel,  doff  her  gloves,  and  commence  dividing  her 
flower  roots  that  she  might  put  them  elsewhere.  She 
became  so  interested  in  her  work  that  she  was  positively 
happy,  and  soft-hearted  Milcom,  with  his  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  was  getting  his  rows  crooked,  be¬ 
cause  of  so  many  admiring  glances  towards  her  as  she 
went  to  and  fro. 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  and  shone  in  crimson 
through  the  soft  haze.  But  the  colour  in  her  cheeks 
was  richer  as  she  rose  from  the  ground,  her  little  right 
hand  lost  in  the  scraggly  earth-covered  roots  of  some 


hardy  phlox,  and  turned  to  meet  exquisite  Gus  Elliot, 
dressed  with  finished  care,  and  hands  encased  in  im¬ 
maculate  gloves.  Her  broad  rimmed  hat  was  pushed 
back,  her  dress  looped  up,  and  she  made  a  picture  in 
the  evening  glow  that  would  have  driven  a  true  artist 
half  wild  with  admiration  ;  but  poor  Gus  was  shocked. 
The  idea  of  Edith  Allen,  the  girl  he  meant  to  marry, 
grubbing  in  the  dirt  and  soiling  her  hands  in  that  style  ! 
It  was  his  impression  that  only  Dutch  women  worked 
in  a  garden,  and,  for  all  he  knew  of  its  products,  she 
might  be  setting  out  a  potato  plant.  Quick  Edith  caught 
his  expression,  and  while  she  crimsoned  with  vexation 
at  her  plight,  felt  a  new  and  sudden  sense  of  contempt 
for  the  semblance  of  a  man  before  her. 

But  with  the  readiness  of  a  society  girl  she  smoothed 
her  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  saying  with  vivacity — 

“  Why,  Mr.  Elliot,  where  did  you  drop  from  ? — you 
have  surprised  me  among  my  flowters,  you  see.” 

“  Indeed,  Miss  Edith,”  said  Gus,  in  rather  unhappily 
phrased  gallantry,  to  see  you  thus  employed  makes 
me  feel  as  if  we  both  had  dropped  into  some  new  and 
strange  sphere.  You  seem  the  lovely  shepherdess  of 
this  rural  scene,  but  where  is  your  flock  ?” 

Shrewd  Malcom,  near  by,  watched  this  scene  as  the 
terrier  he  resembled  might,  and  took  instant  and  instinc¬ 
tive  dislike  to  the  new  comer.  With  a  contemptuous 
sniff  he  thought  to  himself,  “  There’s  mateerial  enoof 
in  ye  for  so  mooch  toward  a  flock  as  a  calf  and  a 
donkey.” 

“A  truce  to  your  lame  compliments,”  she  said,  con¬ 
cealing  her  vexation  under  badinage.  “  I  do  not  live 
by  hook  and  crook  yet,  whatever  I  may  come  to,  and  I 
remember  that  you  only  appreciate  artificial  flowers  made 
by  pretty  shop  girls,  and  these  are  not  in  the  country. 
But  come  in ;  mother  and  my  sisters  will  be  glad  to 
see  you.” 

Gus  was  not  blind  to  her  beauty,  and  while  the  idea 
of  marriage  seemed  more  impossible  than  ever,  now  that 
he  had  seen  her  hands  soiled,  the  evil  suggestion  of 
Van  Dam  gained  attractiveness  with  every  glance. 

Edith  found  Mr.  Van  Dam  on  the  porcli  with  Zell, 
who  had  welcomed  him  in  a  manner  that  meant  much 
to  the  wily  man.  He  saw  how  necessary  he  was  to 
her,  and  how  she  had  been  living  on  the  hope  of  seeing 
him,  and  the  baseness  of  his  nature  was  shown  that 
instead  of  being  stirred  to  one  noble  kindly  impulse 
towards  her,  he  simply  exulted  in  his  power. 

“  Oh,”  said  she,  as  with  both  hands  she  greeted  him, 
her  eyes  half  filling  with  tears,  “  we  have  been  living 
like  poor  exiles  in  a  distant  land,  and  you  seem  as  if 
just  from  home,  bringing  the  best  part  of  it  with  you.” 

“And  I  shall  carry  you  back  to  it  ere  long,”  he 
whispered. 

Her  face  grew  bright  and  rosy  with  the  deepest 
happiness  she  had  ever  known.  He  had  never  spoken 
so  plainly  before.  “  Edith  can  never  taunt  me  again 
with  his  silence,”  she  thought.  Though  sounding  well 
enough  to  the  ear,  how  false  w'ere  his  words  !  When 
Satan  would  do  work  that  will  sink  to  lowest  perdition, 
he  must  commence  as  an  angel  of  light.  Zell  was  giving 
the  best  love  of  which  her  heart  was  capable  in  view  of 
her  defective  education  and  character.  In  a  sincere  and 
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deep  affection  there  are  great  possibilities  of  good.  Her 
passion,  so  frank  and  stiong,  in  the  hands  of  a  true 
man,  was  a  lever  that  might  have  lifted  her  up  into  the 
noblest  life.  Van  Dam  sought  to  use  it  only  to  force 
her  down. 

Edith  soon  appeared,  dressed  with  the  taste  and  style 
of  a  Fifth  Avenue  belle  of  the  more  sensible  sort,  and 
Gus  was  comforted.  Her  picturesque  natural  beauty 
in  the  garden  was  quite  lost  on  him,  but  now  that  he 
saw  the  familiar  touches  of  the  artificial  in  her  general 
aspect,  she  seemed  to  him  the  peerless  Edith  of  old. 
And  yet  his  nice  eye  noted  that  even  a  mouth  of  absence 
from  the  fashionable  centre  had  left  her  ignorant  of 
some  of  the  shadings  off  of  one  mode  into  another,  and 
the  thought  passed  over  the  polished  surface  of  his 
mind  (all  Gus’s  thoughts  were  on  the  surface,  there 
being  no  other  accommodation  for  them),  “  Why,  a  year 
in  this  out  of  the  world  life,  and  she  would  be  only  a 
country  girl.” 

But  all  detracting  thoughts  of  each  other,  all  mean, 
vile,  and  deadly  purposes,  w’ere  hidden  under  smiling 
exteriors.  Mrs.  Allen  was  the  gracious,  elegant  matron 
who  would  not  for  the  world  let  her  daughters  soil 
their  hands,  but  schemed  to  marry  one  to  a  weak  apology 
for  a  man,  and  another  to  a  villain,  and  the  fashionable 
world  would  cordially  approve  and  sustain  Mrs  Allen’s 
tactics  if  she  succeeded. 

Laura  brightened  up  more  than  she  had  since  her 
father’s  death.  Anything  that  gave  hope  of  return  to 
the  city,  and  the  possibility  of  again  meeting  and  wither¬ 
ing  Mr.  Goulden  with  her  scorn,  was  welcome. 

And  Edith,  while  -^he  half  despised  Gus,  found  it 
very  pleasant  to  meet  those  of  her  old  set  again,  and 
repeat  a  bit  of  the  past.  The  young  crave  companion¬ 
ship,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  weakness,  she  half  liked 
Elliot.  With  youth’s  hopefulness  she  believed  that  he 
might  become  a  man  if  he  only  would.  At  any  rate, 
she  half-consciously  formed  the  reckless  purpose  to  shut 
her  eyes  to  all  presentiments  of  coming  trouble  and 
enjoy  the  evening  to  the  utmost. 

Hannibal  was  enjoined  to  get  up  as  fine  a  supper  as 
possible,  regardless  of  cost,  with  Mrs.  Allen’s  maid  to 
assist. 

In  the  long  purple  twilight,  Edith  and  Zell,  on  the 
arms  of  their  pseudo  lovers,  strolled  up  and  down  the 
paths  of  the  little  garden  and  dooryard.  As  Edith  and 
Gus  were  passing  along  the  walk  that  skirted  the  road, 
she  heard  the  heavy  rumble  of  a  waggon  that  she  knew 
to  be  Arden  Lacey’s.  She  did  not  look  up  or  recognise 
him,  but  appeared  so  intent  on  what  Gus  was  saying 
as  to  be  oblivious  to  all  else,  and  yet  through  her  long 
lashes  she  glanced  towards  him  in  a  rapid  flash,  as  he 
sat  in  his  rough  working  garb  on  the  old  board  where 
she,  on  the  rainy  night  of  her  advent  to  Pushton,  had 
clung  to  his  arm  in  the  jolting  waggon.  Momentary  as 
the  glance  was,  the  pained,  startl^  expression  of  his 
face  as  he  bent  his  eyes  full  upon  her  caught  her  atten¬ 
tion  and  remained  with  her. 

His  manner  and  appearance  secured  the  attention  ot 
Gus  also,  and  with  a  contemptuous  laugh  he  said  loud 
enough  for  Arden  to  partially  hear — 

“  That  native  comes  from  pretty  far  back,  I  imagine. 


He  looks  as  if  he  never  saw  a  lady  and  gentleman  before. 
The  idea  of  living  like  such  a  cabbage-head  as  that !” 

If  Gus  had  not  been  with  Edith,  his  good  clothes 
and  good  looks  would  have  been  spoiled  within  the 
next  five  minutes. 

Edith  glanced  the  other  way  and  pointed  to  her  straw¬ 
berry  bed  as  if  not  noticing  his  remark  or  its  object, 
saying — 

“  If  you  will  come  and  see  us  a  year  from  next  June, 
I  can  give  you  a  dainty  treat  from  these  plants.” 

“  You  will  not  be  here  next  June,”  said  Gus  ten¬ 
derly.  “  Do  you  imagine  we  can  spare  you  from  New 
York  ?  The  city  has  seemed  dull  since  robbed  of  the 
light  of  your  bright  eyes.” 

Edith  rather  liked  sugar-plums  of  such  make,  even 
from  Gus,  and  she,  as  it  were,  held  out  her  hand  again 
by  the  lather  sentimental  remark — 

“  Absent  ones  are  soon  forgotten.” 

Gus,  from  much  experience,  knew  how  to  flirt  beau¬ 
tifully,  and  so  with  some  aptness  and  show  of  feeling 
replied — 

“  From  my  thoughts  you  are  never  absent.” 

Edith  gave  him  a  quick,  questioning  look.  What 
did  he  mean  ?  He  had  avoided  everything  tending  to 
commit  him  to  a  penniless  girl  after  her  father’s  death. 
Was  this  mere  flirtation  ?  Or  had  he,  in  absence, 
learned  his  need  of  her  for  happiness,  and  was  now 
willing  to  marry  her  even  though  poor  ? 

“  If  he  is  man  enough  to  do  this,  he  is  capable  of  doing 
more,”  she  thought  quickly,  and  circumstances  pleaded 
for  him.  She  felt  so  troubled  about  the  future,  so  help¬ 
less  and  lonely,  and  he  seemed  so  inseparably  associated 
with  her  old  bright  life,  that  she  was  tempted  to  lean 
on  such  a  swaying  reed  as  she  knew  Gus  to  be.  She 
did  not  reply,  but  he  could  see  the  colour  deepen  in  her 
cheeks  even  in  the  fading  twilight,  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell  more  quickly,  and  her  hand  rested  upon  his  arm 
with  a  more  confiding  pressure.  What  more  could  he 
ask  ?  and  he  exulted. 

But  before  he  could  speak  again  they  were  summoned 
to  supper.  Van  Dam  touched  Gus’s  elbow  as  they 
passed  in  and  whispered — 

“  Don’t  be  precipitate.  Say  nothing  definite  to-night. 
I  gather  from  Zell  that  a  little  more  ot  their  country 
purgatory  will  render  them  wholly  desperate.” 

Edith  noticed  the  momentary  detention  and  whispering, 
and  the  thought  that  there  was  some  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  twooccurred  toher.  For  some  undefined  reason 
she  was  always  inclined  to  be  suspicious  and  on  the 
alert  when  Mr.  Van  Dam  was  present.  And  yet  it  was 
but  a  passing  thought,  soon  forgotten  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  evening,  after  so  long  and  dull  an  experience. 
Zell  was  radiant,  and  there  was  a  glimmer  of  colour  in 
Laura’s  pale  cheeks. 

After  supper  they  sat  down  to  cards.  The  decanter 
was  placed  on  the  side  table,  and  heavy  inroads  were 
made  on  Mrs.  Allen’s  limited  stock  of  wine. 

The  face  of  poor  innocent  Hannibal  shone  with 
delight,  and  nodding  his  head  towards  Mrs.  Allen’s 
maid  with  the  complacency  of  a  prophet  who  saw  his 
predictions  fulfilled,  he  said — 

“  I  told  you  my  young  ladles  wasn’t  gwine  to  stay 
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long  in  Bushtown”  (as  Hannibal  persisted  in  calling 
the  place). 

To  Arden  Lacey  the  sight  of  Edith  listening  \^ith 
glowing  cheeks  and  intent  manner  to  a  stranger  with 
her  hand  within  his  arm — a  stranger  too  that  seemed 
the  embodiment  of  that  conventionality  of  the  world 
which  he  despised  and  hated — was  a  vision  that  pierced 
like  a  sword.  And  then  Gus’s  contemptuous  words, 
Edith’s  non- recognition,  though  he  tried  to  believe  she 
had  not  seen  him,  was  like  vitriol  to  a  wound.  At 
first  there  was  a  mad  impulse  of  anger  towards  Elliot, 
and  as  we  have  intimated,  only  Edith’s  presence  pre¬ 
vented  Arden  from  demanding  instant  apology.  He 
knew  enough  of  his  fiery  nature  to  feel  that  he  must 
get  away  as  fast  as  possible,  or  he  might  for  ever  dis¬ 
grace  himself  in  Edith’s  eyes. 

As  he  rode  home  his  mind  was  in  a  sad  chaos.  He 
was  conscious  that  his  airy  castles  were  falling  about 
him  with  a  crash,  which,  though  unheard  by  all  the 
world,  shook  his  soul  to  the  centre. 

Too  utterly  miserable  to  face  his  mother,  loathing 
the  thought  of  food,  he  put  up  his  horses  and  rushed 
out  into  the  night. 

In  his  first  impulse  he  vowed  never  to  look  towards 
Edith  again,  but  before  two  hours  of  fruitless  wandering 
had  passed,  a  fascination  drew  his  feet  towards  Edith’s 
cottage,  only  to  hear  that  detested  voice  again,  only  to 
hear  Edith’s  laugh.  He  had  ears  for  these  two  voices 
OLly.  He  rushed  away  from  the  spot,  as  one  might 
from  some  torturing  vision,  exclaiming — 

“  The  real  world  is  a  worse  mockery  than  the  one 
of  my  dreams.  Would  to  heaven  I  had  never  been 
born !” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WE  can’t  work. 

The  gentlemen  agreed  to*  meet  the  ladies  the  next 
day  at  church.  Mrs.  Allen  insisted  upon  it,  as 
she  wished  to  show  the  natives  of  Pushton  that  they 
were  visited  by  people  of  style  from  the  city.  As  yet 
they  had  not  received  many  calls,  and  those  venturing 
had  come  in  a  reconnoitring  kind  of  way.  She  knew 
so  little  of  solid  country  people  as  to  suppose  that  two 
young  men  like  Gus  Elliot  and  Van  Dam  would  make 
a  favourable  impression.  The  latter,  with  a  shrug  and 
grimace  at  Zell,  which  she,  poor  child,  thought  funny, 
promised  to  do  so,  and  then  they  took  leave  with  great 
cordiality. 

So  they  were  ready  to  hand  the  Allens  out  ot  their 
carriage  the  next  morning,  and  were,  with  the  ladies, 
who  were  dressed  even  more  elaborately  tiian  on  the 
previous  Sabbath,  shown  to  a  prominent  pew,  the  centre 
of  many  admiring  eyes,  as  they  supposed.  But  where 
one  admired,  ten  criticised.  The  summer  hotel  at 
Pushton  had  brought  New  York  too  near  and  made  it 
too  familiar  for  Mrs.  Allen’s  tactics.  Visits  to  town 
were  easily  made  and  frequent,  and  by  brief  diversions 
of  their  attention  from  the  service  the  good  church 
people  soon  satisfied  themselves  that  the  young  men 
belonged  to  the  bold, fast  type,an  impression  strengthened 


by  the  parties  themselves,  who  h  d  devotion  only  for 
Zell  and  Edith,  and  a  bold  stare  for  any  pretty  girl  that 
caught  their  eyes. 

After  church  they  parted  with  the  understanding 
that  the  gentlemen  should  come  out  towards  night  and 
spend  the  evening. 

Mr.  Van  Dam  and  Gus  Elliot  dined  at  the  village 
hotel,  having  ordered  the  best  dinner  that  the  landlord 
was  capable  of  serving,  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine. 
Over  this  they  became  so  exhilarated  as  to  attract  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  A  village  tavern  is  always 
haunted  by  idle  clerks,  and  a  motley  crowd  of  gossips, 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  these  the  irruption  of  two  young 
bloods  from  the  city  was  a  slight  break  in  the  monotony 
of  their  slow  shuffling  jog  towards  perdition  ;  and  when 
the  fine  gentlemen  began  to  get  noisy  it  was  really  quite 
interesting.  A  group  gathered  round  the  bar,  and 
through  the  open  door  could  see  into  the  dining-room. 
Soon,  with  unsteady  step.  Van  Dam  and  Elliot  joined 
them,  the  latter  brandishing  an  empty  bottle,  and  calling 
in  a  thick  loud  voice — 

“  Here  landlord  (hie),  open  a  bottle  (hie)  of  wine 
for  these  poor  (hie)  suckers  (hie).  I  don’t  suppose 
(hie)  they  ever  tasted  (hie)  anything  better  than  corn- 
whiskey  (hie).  But  I’ll  moisten  (hie)  their  gullets  to¬ 
day  (hie)  with  a  gentleman’s  drink.” 

The  crowd  was  mean  enough,  as  the  loafers  about  a 
tavern  usually  are,  to  give  a  faint  cheer  in  the  prospect 
of  a  treat,  even  though  accompanied  with  words 
synonymous  with  a  kick.  But  one  big,  raw-boned 
fellow,  who  looked  equal  to  any  amount  of  corn- 
whiskey,  or  anything  else,  could  not  swallow  Gus’s 
insolence,  and  stepped  up  saying — 

“  Look  here,  capen.  I’m  ready  enough  to  drink  with 
a  chap  when  he  asks  me  like  a  gentleman,  but  I  feel 
more  like  puttin’  a  head  on  you  than  drinkin’  with  yer.” 

Gus  had  the  false  courage  of  wine,  and  prided  himself 
on  his  boxing.  In  the  headlong  fury  of  drunkenness 
he  flung  the  bottle  at  the  man’s  head,  just  grazing  it, 
and  sprang  towards  him,  but  stumbled  and  fell.  The 
man,  with  a  certain  rude  sense  of  chivalry,  waited  for 
him  to  get  up,  but  the  mean  loafers  who  had  cheered 
were  about  to  manifest  their  change  of  sentiment  towards 
Gus  by  kicking  him  in  his  prostrate  condition.  Van 
Dam,  who  also  had  drunk  too  much  to  be  his  cool, 
careful  self,  now  drew  a  pistol,  and  with  a  savage  volley 
of  oaths,  swore  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who 
touched  his  friend.  Then  helping  Gus  up,  he  carried 
him  off  to  a  private  room,  and  with  the  skill  of  an  old 
experienced  hand,  set  about  righting  himself  and  Elliot 
up  so  that  they  might  be  in  a  presentable  condition  for 
their  visit  at  the  Allens’. 

“  Curse  it  all,  Gus,”  why  can  you  not  keep  within 
bounds  ?  If  this  gets  to  the  girls’  ears  it  may  spoil 
everything.” 

By  five  o’clock  Gus  had  so  far  lecovered  as  to  ven¬ 
ture  to  drive  to  the  Allens,  and  the  fresh  air  restored 
him  rapidly.  Before  leaving,  the  landlord  said  to  Van 
Dam — 

“  You  had  better  stay  out  there  all  night.  From 
what  I  hear  the  boys  are  going  to  lay  wait  for  you  when 
you  come  home  to-night.  I  don’t  want  any  rows  con- 
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nected  with  my  house.  I’d  rather  you  wouldu’t  come 
back.” 

Van  Dam  muttered  an  oath,  and  told  the  driver  to 
go  on. 

As  a  matter  of  course  they  were  received  very  cordially. 
Gus  was  quite  himself  again.  He  only  seemed  a  little 
more  inclined  to  be  sentimental  and  in  higher  spirits 
than  usual. 

They  walked  again  in  the  twilight  through  the 
garden  and  under  the  budding  trees  of  the  orchard. 
Gus  assumed  a  caressing  tone  and  manner,  which  Edith 
half  received  and  half  resented.  She  felt  that  she  did 
not  know  her  own  mind  and  did  not  understand  him 
altogether,  and  so  she  took  a  diplomatic  middle  course 
that  would  leave  her  free  to  go  forward  or  retreat. 
Zell,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Van  Dam’s  flattering 
manner,  walked  in  a  beautiful  but  lurid  dream.  At  last 
they  all  gathered  in  the  parlour  and  chatted  and  laughed 
over  old  times. 

On  this  Sabbath  evening  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
church,  seeing  that  the  Allens  had  twice  worshipped 
with  them,  felt  that  perhaps  he  ought  to  call  and  give 
some  encouragement.  As  he  came  up  the  path  he  was 
surprised  at  the  confused  sound  of  voices.  With  his 
hand  on  the  door-bell  he  paused,  and  through  an  opening 
between  the  curtains  saw  the  young  men  of  whose 
bar-room  performance  he  had  happened  to  hear.  Not 
caring  to  meet  any  of  their  ilk,  he  went  silently  away, 
shaking  his  head  with  ill-omened  signiflcance.  Of 
course  the  good  man  told  his  wife  what  sort  of 
company  their  new  neighbours  kept,  and  whom  didn’t 
she  tell  ? 

The  evening  grew  late,  but  no  carriage  came  from 
the  village. 

“  It’s  very  strange,”  said  Van  Dam. 

“If  it  don’t  come  you  must  stay  all  night,”  said 
Mrs.  Allen  graciously.  “We  can  make  you  quite 
comfortable  even  if  we  have  a  little  house.” 

Mr.  Van  Dam,  and  Gus  also,  were  profuse  in  their 
thanks.  Edith  bit  her  lip  with  vexation.  She  felt  that 
gentlemen  who  to  the  world  would  seem  so  intimate 
with  the  family  in  reality  held  no  relation,  and  that  she 
and  Zell  were  being  placed  in  a  false  position.  But  no 
scruples  of  prudence  occurred  to  thoughtless  Zell. 
With  an  arch  look  towards  her  lover,  she  said — 

“  I  think  it  threatens  rain,  so  of  course  you  can¬ 
not  go.” 

“  Let  us  go  out  and  see,”  he  said. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  porch  he  put  his  arm  around 
and  drew  the  unresisting  girl  to  him,  but  he  did  not  say 
like  a  true  man,  “  Zell,  be  my  wife.”  But  poor  Zell 
thought  that  was  what  all  his  attention  and  show  of 
affection  meant. 

Edith  and  Gus  joined  them,  and  the  latter  thought 
also  to  put  his  regard  in  the  form  of  caressing  action, 
rather  than  in  honest  outspoken  words,  but  she  turned 
and  said  a  little  sharply — 

“  You  have  no  right.” 

“  Give  me  the  right,  then,”  he  whispered. 

“  Whether  I  will  ever  do  that  I  cannot  say.  It 
depends  somewhat  on  yourself.  But  I  cannot  now  and 
here.” 


The  warning  hand  of  Van  Dam  was  reached  through 
the  darkness  and  touched  Gus’s  arm. 

The  next  morning  they  walked  back  to  the  village, 
were  driven  two  or  three  miles  to  the  nearest  railway 
station,  and  took  the  train  to  the  city,  having  promised 
to  come  soon  again. 

The  week  following  their  departure  was  an  eventful 
one  to  the  inmates  of  the  little  cottage,  and  all  unknown 
the  most  unfavourable  influences  were  at  work  against 
them.  The  Sunday  hangers-on  of  a  tavern  have  their 
points  of  contact  with  the  better  classes,  and  gossip  is  a 
commodity  always  in  demand,  whoever  brings  it  to 
market.  Therefore  the  scenes  in  the  dining  and  bar 
rooms  in  which  Mrs.  Allen’s  “  friends”  had  played  so 
prominent  a  part  were  soon  portrayed  in  hovel  and 
mansion  alike,  with  such  exaggerations  and  distortions 
as  a  story  inevitably  suffers  as  passed  along.  The  part 
acted  by  the  young  men  was  certainly  bad  enough,  but 
rumour  made  it  much  worse.  Then  this  stream  of 
gossip  was  met  by  another  coming  from  the  wife  of  the 
good  man  who  had  called  with  the  best  intentions  on 
Sunday  evening,  but  pained  at  the  nature  of  the  Allens’ 
associations,  had  gone  lamenting  to  his  wife,  and 
she  had  gone  lamenting  to  the  majority  of  the  elder 
ladies  of  the  church.  These  two  streams  uniting,  quite 
a  tidal  wave  of  “  I  want  to  knows”  and  “  painful  sur¬ 
prises”  swept  over  Pushton,  and  the  Allens  suffered 
woefully  through  their  friends.  They  had  already 
received  some  reconnoitring  calls,  and  a  few  from 
people  who  wanted  to  be  neighbourly.  But  the 
truth  was  the  people  of  Pushton  had  been  somewhat 
perplexed.  They  did  not  know  where  to  put  the 
Allens.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Allen  had  been  a  rich 
merchant,  and  lived  in  Fifth  Avenue,  counted  for 
something.  But  then  even  the  natives  of  Pushton 
knew  that  all  kinds  of  people  lived  in  Fifth  Avenue,  as 
elsewhere,  and  that  some  of  the  most  disreputable  were 
the  richest.  A  clearer  credential  than  that  was  there¬ 
fore  needed.  Then  again  there  was  another  puzzle. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Allen  had  failed  and  that  they  lived 
in  a  little  house  indicated  poverty.  But  their  style  of 
dressing  and  ordering  from  the  store  also  suggested 
considerable  property  left.  The  humbler  portion  of  the 
community  doubted  whether  they  were  the  style  of 
people  for  them  to  call  on,  and  the  rumour  of 
Rose  Lacey’s  treatment  getting  abroad,  in  spite  of 
Arden’s  injunction  to  the  contrary,  confirmed  these 
doubts  and  alienated  this  class.  The  more  wealthy  and 
fashionably  inclined  doubted  the  grounds  for  their 
calling,  having  by  no  means  made  up  their  minds 
whether  they  could  take  the  Allens  into  their  exclusive 
circle.  So  thus  far  Mrs.  Allen  and  her  daughters  had 
given  audience  to  a  sort  of  middle  class  of  skirmishers 
and  scouts  representing  no  one  in  particular  save  them¬ 
selves,  but  from  a  penchant  in  that  direction  went  out 
and  obtained  information,  so  that  the  more  solid  ranks 
behind  could  know  what  to  do.  In  addition,  as  we 
have  intimated,  there  were  a  few  good  kindly  people 
who  said — 

“  These  strangers  have  come  to  live  among  us,  and 
we  must  give  them  a  neighbourly  welcome.” 

But  there  was  something  in  their  homely  honest 
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heartiness  that  did  not  suit  Mrs.  Allen’s  artificial  taste, 
and  she  rather  snubbed  them. 

“  Heaven  deliver  us  soon  from  Pushton,”  she  said,  “  if 
the  best  people  have  no  more  air  of  quality  than  these 
outlandish  tribes.  They  all  look  and  act  as  if  they  had 
come  out  of  the  ark.” 

If  the  Allens  had  frankly  and  patiently  accepted  their 
poverty  and  misfortunes,  and  by  close  economy  and  some 
form  of  labour  had  sought  to  maintain  an  honest  inde¬ 
pendence,  they  could  soon,  through  this  latter  class,  have 
become  rapport  with,  not  the  wealthy  and  fashionable, 
but  the  finest  people  of  the  community — people  having 
the  refinement,  intelligence,  and  heart  to  make  the  best 
friends  we  can  possess.  It  might  take  some  little  time. 
It  ought  to.  Social  recognition  and  esteem  should  be 
earned.  Unless  strangers  bring  clear  letters  of  credit, 
or  established  reputation,  they  must  expect  to  be  put 
on  probation.  But  if  they  adopt  a  course  of  simple 
sincerity  and  dignity,  and  especially  one  of  great  pru¬ 
dence,  they  are  sure  to  find  the  right  sort  of  friends, 
and  win  the  social  position  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled.  But  let  the  finger  of  scandal  and  doubt  be 
pointed  towards  them,  and  all  having  sons  and  daughters 
will  stand  aloof  on  the  ground  of  self-protection,  if 
nothing  else.  The  taint  of  scandal,  like  the  taint  of 
leprosy,  causes  a  general  shrinking  away. 

The  finger  of  doubt  and  scandal  in  Pushton  was 
now  most  decidedly  pointed  towards  the  Allens.  It 
was  reported  around — 

“  Their  father  was  a  Wall-street  gambler  who  lost 
all  in  a  big  speculation  and  died  suddenly  or  committed 
suicide.  They  belonged  to  the  ultra-fast  fashionable 
set  in  New  York,  and  the  events  of  the  past  Sabbath 
show  that  they  are  not  the  persons  for  self-respecting 
people  to  associate  with.” 

Some  of  the  rather  dissipated  clerks  and  semi-loafers 
of  the  village  were  inclined  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  such  stylish  handsome  girls,  but  the  Allens  received 
the  least  advance  from  them  with  ineffable  scorn. 

Thus  within  the  short  space  of  a  month  Mrs.  Allen 
had,  by  her  policy,  contrived  to  isolate  her  family  as 
completely  as  if  they  had  a  pestilence. 

Even  Mrs.  and  Rose  Lacey  were  inclined  to  pass 
from  indignation  to  contempt,  for  Mr.  Lacey  was  present 
at  the  scene  in  the  bar-room,  and  reported  that  the 
“  two  young  bucks  were  friends  of  their  new  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Allens,  and  had  stayed  there  all  Sunday  night 
because  they  darsn’t  go  back  to  town.” 

“  Well,”  said  Rose,  “  with  all  their  airs,  I  haven’t 
got  to  keeping  company  with  that  style  of  men  yet.” 

“  Cease  to  call  yourself  my  sister  if  you  ever  do 
knowingly,”  said  Arden  sternly.  “  I  don’t  believe 
Edith  Allen  knows  the  character  of  these  men.  They 
would  not  report  themselves,  and  who  is  to  do  it  ?” 

“  Perhaps  you  had  better,”  said  Rose  maliciously. 

Arden’s  only  answer  was  a  dark  frowning  look.  A 
severe  conflict  was  progressing  in  his  mind.  One 
impulse  was  to  regard  Edith  as  unworthy  of  another 
thought.  But  his  heart  pleaded  for  her,  and  the 
thought  that  she  was  different  from  the  rest,  and 
capable  of  developing  a  character  as  beautiful  as  her 
person,  grew  stronger  as  he  dwelt  upon  it. 


“  Like  myself  she  is  related  to  others  that  drag  her 
down,’*  he  thought,  “  and  she  seems  to  have  no  friend 
or  brother  to  protect  or  warn  her.  Even  if  this  over¬ 
dressed  young  fool  is  her  lover,  if  she  could  have  seen 
him  prostrate  on  the  bar-room  floor,  she  would  never 
look  at  him  again.  If  so  I  would  never  look  at  her.” 

His  romantic  nature  became  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  he  might  become  in  some  sense  her  unknown 
knight  and  protector,  and  keep  her  from  marrying  a  man 
that  would  sink  to  what  his  father  was.  Therefore 
he  passed  the  house  as  often  as  he  could  in  hope  that 
there  might  be  some  opportunity  of  seeing  her. 

To  poor  Edith  troubles  thickened  fast,  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  brunt  of  everything  came  on  her.  Early 
on  the  forenoon  of  Monday  the  carpenter  appeared 
asking  with  a  hard,  determined  tone  for  his  money, 
adding  with  satire — 

“  I  suppose  it’s  all  right,  of  course.  People  who 
want  everything  done  at  once  must  expect  to  pay 
promptly.” 

“  Your  bill  is  much  too  large — much  larger  than  you 
gave  us  any  reason  to  suppose  it  would  be,”  said  Edith. 

“  I’ve  only  charged  you  regular  rates,  miss,  and  you 
put  me  to  no  little  inconvenience  besides.” 

“  That’s  not  the  point.  It’s  double  the  amount  you 
gave  us  to  understand  it  would  be,  and  if  you  should 
deduct  the  damage  caused  by  your  delay,  it  would 
greatly  reduce  it.  I  do  not  feel  willing  that  this  bill 
should  be  paid  as  it  stands.” 

“  Very  well,  then,”  said  the  man,  coolly  rising. 
“  You  threatened  me  with  a  lawyer — I’ll  let  my  lawyer 
settle  it  with  you.” 

“  Edith,”  said  Mrs.  Allen  majestically,  “  bring  my 
cheque-book.” 

“  Don’t  pay  it,  mother.  He  can’t  make  us  pay  such 
a  bill  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  left  our  roof  open  in  the 
rain.” 

“  Do  as  I  bid  you,”  said  Mrs.  Allen  impressively. 

“  There  !”  she  said  to  the  chuckling  builder,  in  lofty 
scorn,  throwing  towards  him  a  cheque  as  if  it  were  dirt. 
“  Now  leave  the  presence  of  ladies  whom  you  don’t 
seem  to  know  much  about.” 

The  man  reddened  and  went  out  muttering  that  “  he 
had  seen  quite  as  good  ladies  before.” 

Two  days  later  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Allen’s  bank 
brought  dismay  by  stating  that  she  had  overdrawn  her 
account. 

The  next  day  there  came  a  letter  from  their  lawyer 
saying  that  a  messenger  from  the  bank  had  called  upon 
him — that  he  was  sorry  they  had  spent  all  their  money 
— that  he  could  not  sell  the  stock  he  now  held  at  any 
price — and  they  had  better  sell  their  house  in  the 
country  and  board. 

This  Mrs.  Allen  was  inclined  to  do,  but  Edith  said 
almost  fiercely — 

“  I  won’t  sell  it.  I  am  bound  to  have  some  place  of 
refuge  in  this  hard,  pitiless  world.  I  hold  the  deed  of 
this  property,  and  we  certainly  can  get  something  to 
eat  off  of  it,  and  if  we  must  starve,  no  one  at  least  can 
disturb  us.” 

“  What  can  we  do  ?”  said  Mrs.  Allen,  crying  and 
wringing  her  hands. 
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“We  ought  to  have  saved  our  money  and  gone  to 
work  at  something,”  answered  Edith  sternly. 

“  I  am  not  able  to  work,”  whined  Laura 
“  I  don’t  know  how  to  work,  and  I  won’t  starve 
either,”  cried  Zell  passionately.  “  I  shall  write  to 
Mr.  Van  Dam  this  very  day  and  tell  him  all  about  it.” 

“  I  would  rather  work  my  fingers  off,”  retorted 


Edith  scornfully,  “  than  have  a  man  come  and  marry 
me  out  of  charity,  finding  me  as  helpless  as  if  I  wer^* 
picked  up  off  the  street,  and  on  the  street  we  would 
soon  be  without  shelter  or  friends  if  we  sold  this 
place.” 

And  so  the  blow  fell  upon  them,  and  such  was  the 
spirit  with  which  they  bore  it. 


ON  FURNITURE. 

NO.  II. 


Last  month  we  left  our  young  housekeeper  about 
to  choose  the  papers  for  her  new  home.  This  is 
often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  with  inexperienced 
people,  especially  if  they  fear  to  rely  entirely  on  their 
own  taste.  They  listen  to  suggestions  from  friends  and 
read  counter-suggestions  in  books,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  when  they  go  to  the  shop  they  are  quite  bewil¬ 
dered  and  have  very  little  idea  what  it  is  they  really 
wish  to  buy. 

The  safest  way  is  to  decide  first  what  colour  your 
carpets  shall  be,  and  to  have  a  regular  plan  in  your 
mind  for  every  room.  Suppose  you  have  a  green  carpet 
in  the  drawing-room,  your  paper  may'be  white,  grey, 
green,  or  pink.  Papers  are  now  fashionable  in  de¬ 
signs  named  after  the  School  of  Art — that  is,  in  circles 
and  squares.  I  have  gfeen  a  beautiful  pink  paper  in  this 
style,  with  the  pattern  so  finely  drawn  that  at  a  short 
distance  it  was  almost  imperceptible.  These  papers  are 
very  expensive — about  eleven  and  twelve  shillings  the 
dozen. 

Some  of  the  simple  patterns  look  almost  as  well  when 
they  are  chosen  to  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  the  size  and  aspect  of  the  room.  The  moire 
papers  need  not  be  expensive,  and  they  are  pretty  enougli 
for  any  room.  With  a  pretty  border  of  some  light 
colour,  the  white  moire  papers  give  a  room  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  greater  size  than  it  really  possesses.  I  have  also 
seen  a  pale  green  moire  paper,  with  border  a  little 
darker,  which  was  most  admirable  for  hanging  pic¬ 
tures. 

For  dining-rooms  the  tinted  walls  are  prettier  than 
paper,  but  tinting  is  an  expensive  and  very  troublesome 
process.  Five  or  six  different  coatings  of  colours  are 
required,  and  as  each  coating  must  dry  before  another 
can  be  laid  on,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  what  a  long 
time  it  takes,  especially  when  one  remembers  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  get  workmen  to  finish  when  they  once  get 
into  a  house. 

Except  for  these  considerations,  I  would  recommend 
all  who  can  afford  it  to  have  their  dining-room  walls 
tinted,  unless  the  house  be  damp,  in  which  case  the 
tinting  fades  in  places  and  looks  bad.  For  small  rooms 
I  should  recommend  plain  tinting,  and  for  large,  panels 
with  devices. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  I  have  ever  seen  is 
a  library  in  which  the  walls  are  painted  in  panels.  The 


books  cover  one  side  of  the  room.  There  are  windows 
at  both  ends,  for  the  room,  which  is  very  large,  runs 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  house  ;  but  the  window  at  one 
end  is  of  stained  glass.  The  carpet  is  brown,  almost 
claret,  and  of  a  subdued  pattern.  The  window-curtains 
are  very  heavy  and  rich,  yellow  on  a  black  ground,  with 
brown  on  all  the  outer  edges  of  the  yellow.  White 
lace  curtains  were  suggested  by  the  lady  of  the  house, 
but  her  husband  refused  to  have  them,  and  said  he  could 
not  read  in  the  same  room  with  even  a  white  antima¬ 
cassar  !  His  wife  had  to  compromise  by  scattering  as 
many  bright-coloured  cushions  and  stools  as  she  could 
through  the  room,  and  as  I  saw  it  last,  with  the  colours 
from  the  stained  glass  thrown  on  the  dark  furniture  and 
on  a  large  vase  of  flowers,  the  room  certainly  did  not 
seem  to  want  lace  curtains  or  anything  else. 

If  you  have  a  pink  paper  in  your  drawing-room,  your 
carpet  may  be  crimson  or  claret,  but  you  cannot  be  too 
particular  in  choosing  the  tint  of  the  furniture.  It  is 
pretty  to  have  the  chairs  in  pale  pink  rep,  with  strips  of 
either  Berlin  work  or  a  pattern  in  cashmere,  grounded 
in  black.  With  this,  the  wood  should  be  oak. 

With  a  pale  green  paper  you  may  have  the  furniture 
in  green  or  crimson.  If  you  have  maize  furniture  youi 
paper  might  be  of  a  pale  blue.  I  have  seen  a  drawing¬ 
room  furnished  in  grey  and  crimson  with  a  watered 
paper  with  gold  flowers  on  it. 

Do  not  have  too  dark  a  paper  in  the  dining-room, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  room  much  exposed  to  the  sun, 
in  which  case  there  is  a  necessity  for  toning  down  the 
brightness  by  a  rather  dull  paper.  It  is  very  disagree¬ 
able  to  eat  in  a  room  that  looks  hot,  even  if  it  be  not 
particularly  so. 

For  the  bedrooms  papers  should  be  chosen  of  a  neat 
pattern,  but  with  nothing  staring  or  obtrusive,  suggest¬ 
ing  counting.  This  a  mistake  too  often  made,  as  many 
a  weary  invalid  can  testify. 

And  we  may  now  consider  the  papers  chosen,  and 
the  next  consideration  is  the  grates — a  most  impor¬ 
tant  consideration.  From  the-  kitchen  to  the  bedroom 
much  of  our  comfort  during  most  months  of  the  year 
depends  on  grates.  The  old  open  ranges  are  seldom 
seen  now  in  kitchens,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen, 
the  American  stove  is  the  best  among  the  close  ranges. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  keep  clean,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
on  the  top  for  all  sorts  of  kettles  and  saucepans,  there 
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is  no  smokiness,  and  one  can  be  as  economical  as  one 
likes  with  regard  to  fuel.  Then  for  the  dining-room  a 
good-sized  grate  is  necessary,  and  neither  in  this  room 
nor  in  the  drawing-room  should  the  grate  be  placed  too 
high,  as  was  the  fashion  some  years  ago.  “  It  heats 
the  room  better,”  said  the  defenders  of  the  custom,  and 
whether  it  does  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  fire  was  just  high  enough  to  scorch  one’s  face, 
and  a  great  deal  too  high  to  warm  one’s  feet.  Even  in 
a  bedroom  a  grate  may  be  placed  too  high.  The  heat 
all  goes  straight  up  the  chimney. 

For  a  drawing-room  the  prettiest  and  most  fashionable 
fireplaces  are  those  of  encaustic  tiles.  These,  with  a 
marble  fender,  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  room. 


There  should  not  be  a  room  in  the  house  without  a 
grate.  Ventilation  requires  it.  Our  grandmothers  used 
to  have  the  grates  built  up  in  the  walls  sometimes ; 
they  were  so  afraid  of  fresh  air  that  they  feared  lest  it 
should,  like  burglars,  come  down  the  chimney. 

The  little  portable  stoves  that  have  been  made  in  such 
numbers  are  invaluable  for  greenhouses  or  halls  where 
it  is  inconvenient  to  have  a  fire  lighted.  In  stables, 
when  they  can  be  put  in  a  safe  corner,  they  are  also 
very  useful  where  other  appliances  for  heating  do  not 
exist.  But  this  is  a  digression  into  which  grates  have 
led  me.  Next  month  this  chapter  on  Furnishing  will 
take  a  more  general  character. 

Humming-Bird. 


ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISHWOMEN. 

V. — THE  CLEVER  WOMAN. 


WHAT  is  the  reason  of  a  fact  which  is  almost 
beyond  question,  that  clever  women — those 
credited  by  universal  acclamation  with  possessing  more 
brilliant  qualities  than  average  women  exhibit — are 
seldom  remarkably  popular  with  their  own  sex  ?  It 
may  be  that  the  unavoidable  admiration  excited  by  the 
display  of  striking  talents  is  leavened  with  just  enough 
jealousy  to  prevent  cordial  appreciation  ;  or  it  may  be 
due  to  the  clever  woman  herself  being  too  conscious 
of  her  own  powers,  and  indulging  a  not  very  amiable 
propensity  to  shoot  the  arrows  of  her  wit  against  those 
who  have  no  artillery  to  discharge  in  return.  In 
society  occasionally  a  girl  of  average  abilities  and  culture 
is  dreadfully  eclipsed  by  another  young  lady  who  may 
have  won  a  literary  or  artistic  reputation,  or  who 
possesses  the  gift  of  ready  and  brilliant  conversational 
powers.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  girl  whose 
tastes  are  of  a  homely  kind,  whose  musical  attainments, 
for  instance,  are  limited  to  a  fair  performance  of  dance 
music,  or  the  pleasant  warbling  of  a  simple  ballad — 
who  never  in  her  life  made  a  repartee  worth  preservation, 
who  thinks  in  a  straightforward  fashion,  and  takes  an 
interest  in  very  ordinary  matters — it  by  no  means 
follows,  we  say,  that  in  all  the  qualities  which  make  up 
a  true  womanly  character,  she  is  not  quite  as  worthy  of 
all  regard  as  the  showy  young  lady  who  touches  the 
piano  with  the  vigour  and  marvellous  manipulation  of 
a  Liszt  or  Blilow.  But  it  is  certain  that  at  nine 
parties  out  of  ten  she  will  find  herself  something  very 
like  a  wallflower,  while  the  clever  girl  is  sought  after, 
and  rattles  away  to  a  crowd  of  listeners  eager  for  the 
witty  or  pungent  things  she  is  expected  to  utter. 

The  clever  woman  of  society  is  sometimes  suspected 
of  being  “  too  clever”  by  the  good-hearted,  if  some¬ 
what  narrow-minded,  average  women,  whose  minds 
never  wander  into  speculation,  who  would  no  more 
venture  to  think  for  themselves  on  any  subject  which 
they  have  been  trained  to  consider  as  firmly  established 
than  they  would  struggle  to  carve  for  themselves  at  a 
dinner  party.  They  take  their  opinions  as  they  take 


their  viands,  just  as  they  are  prepared  for  them  by  the 
professional  cook,  and  handed  round  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  waiter.  The  clever  woman  may  perfectly  agree 
with  them  on  all  essential  matters,  and  yet  speak  of 
them  in  such  an  unconventional  manner  that  her  less 
original  listener  feels  she  ought  to  be  slightly  shocked, 
although  she  is  utterly  incapable  of  pointing  out  a  single 
actual  impropriety.  There  is  a  tendency  to  “  levelling” 
in  all  commonplace  minds,  both  of  males  and  females, 
which  induces  them  to  entertain  the  comforting  idea 
that  great  talents  are  almost  inevitably  accompanied  by 
some  peculiar  deficiency  or  moral  weakness,  which, 
after  all,  reduces  the  man  or  woman  of  genius  to  the 
common  level.  The  very  clever  woman,  often  very 
undeservedly,  is  credited  with  a  bad  temper,  or 
indifference  to  the  highest  obligations,  if  not  even  with 
positive  laxity  respecting  the  domestic  virtues.  Some 
natures  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  great  mental 
endowments  unaccompanied  by  great  arrogance,  and 
the  certainty  that  “  pride  will  have  a  fall”  is  a  soothing 
and  gratifying  assurance  when  anybody  is  suffering  the 
eclipse  we  have  mentioned.  Human  nature  is  very 
weak  with  the  best  of  us,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  a 
bold  thing  for  anybody  to  say  that  such  a  feeling,  at 
any  rate  in  a  modified  form,  has  not,  at  some  time  or 
other,  been  felt  to  afford  just  a  modicum  of  comfort. 
We  are  most  of  us  too  much  disposed  to  think,  as 
Thackeray  thought  so  persistently  in  his  latter  days  of 
disappointment  and  cynicism,  that,  whether  we  can  see  it 
or  not,  there  must  be  a  blot  somewhere,  and  that,  as 
to  the  skeleton  in  the  closet,  it  is  well  if  there  is  not  a 
bony,  grim  memento  in  every  cupboard,  and  ready  to 
take  its  place  in  the  apparently  cheerful  family 
circle. 

The  fact  that  very  many  intellectual  women  have  not 
been  gifted  with  beauty  has,  in  this  way,  often  been 
made  a  satisfactory  set-off  against  mental  superiority. 
In  the  time  of  the  Consulate  in  France,  the  two  most 
admired  women  in  Paris,  the  great  attractions  of  the 
salons,  were  Madame  De  Stael  and  Madame  Recamier, 
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perhaps  the  wittiest  woman  and  the  loveliest  woman  in 
Europe,  but  each  remarkably  deficient  in  the  special 
quality  which  distinguished  the  other.  The  memory  of 
their  distinctive  supremacy  is  preserved  in  the  anec¬ 
dote  which  records  how  a  conceited  fellow  thought 
he  was  making  a  particularly  fine  compliment,  when, 
having  seated  himself  between  the  ladies,  he  exclaimed, 
with  assumed  fervour,  “  Happy  man  that  I  am,  I  am 
between  wit  and  beauty.”  How  the  beauty  looked  we 
know  not,  but  wit  asserted  itself  in  Madame  De  Stael’s 
reply,  “Yes,  and  without  possessing  either.”  But 
Nature  must  have  been  unkind  indeed  if  the  gift  of 
genius  is  quite  unallied  with  a  certain  form  of  beauty — 
expression,  “  the  mind,  the  music  breathing  through  the 
face,”  which  gives  pleasing  vivacity  to  the  features — very 
irregular  and  unclassical  features  it  may  be — which,  for 
the  time,  is  almost  beautiful.  When  James  Hogg,  the 
“  Ettrick  Shepherd,”  when  first  introduced  to  Miss 
Landon  (L.  E.  L.),  after  she  had  been  conversing  with 
him  in  her  naturally  animated  manner  for  a  few 
moments,  made,  with  an  air  of  mystified  frankness,  a 
confession  and  a  compliment  at  the  same  time — “  Eh  ! 
I  nae  thought  you  were  so  bonnie  !  ”  One  of  the 
highest  compliments  we  can  pay  to  any  good  woman  is, 
that  the  longer  we  know  her  the  more  pleasant  is  her 
countenance.  Many  an  elderly  wife  is  to  her  equally 
elderly  husband  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  some  excellence  in 
that  woman’s  nature  which  is  essentially  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  the  features  of  a  Helen  or  the  superb  smile 
of  a  Cleopatra. 

A  book  has  just  appeared,  the  biography  of  a  lady 
who  died  recently  at  a  very  great  age,  Mrs.  Fletcher, 
for  many  years  perhaps  the  most  admired  woman  in  the 
best  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  not  only  admired,  but 
loved.  She  was  the  most  beautiful,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  cultured  and  clever  woman  of  the  day, 
and,  better  still,  one  whose  kind  heart  and  gentle 
manner  endeared  her  to  all.  In  her  long  social  reign 
of  more  than  half  a  century  she  was  the  friend  of  the 
most  intellectual  men  of  the  time,  who  found  in  her  an 
adviser  and  a  cridc,  and  the  delight  of  social  circles  by 
her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  amiability.  An  old 
minister,  of  high  attainments,  once  expressed  himself 
very  candidly  in  a  letter  to  her : — “  I  have  met  with 
women  as  beautiful  and  witty,  but  never  with  one  so 


generally  beloved.”  The  memory  of  a  woman  who  could 
deserve  such  a  eulogium  as  that  is  indeed  well  worth 
preserving.  It  shows  that  talent,  beauty,  and  goodness 
may  go  together,  unwilling  as  we  may  be  to  admit 
that  more  than  two  of  the  qualities  are  likely  to  be 
united.  Fiction,  and  popular  fancy  derived  from  fiction, 
delight  in  beautiful  and  clever  heroines,  and  in  beauti¬ 
ful  and  good  heroines ;  but  the  clever  are  generally 
naughty,  and  the  good  rather  stupid.  Perhaps  if  we 
could  entirely  divest  ourselves  of  prejudice,  we  should 
find  that  charming  and  clever  Mrs.  Fletcher — who  won 
her  husband  because  she  was  the  reality  of  a  very  high 
ideal  of  womanly  perfection  which  he  had  long  matured 
— was  only  one  of  many  v/ho  unite  the  special  attrac¬ 
tions  of  De  Staei  and  Recamier  in  one  person,  with  the 
addition  even  of  some  very  lovable  qualities  for  which 
those  famous  ladies  were  not  specially  distinguished. 

It  is  most  true  that  some  very  clever  women  are 
arrogant  and  contemptuous  towards  those  less  richly 
endowed.  It  is  equally  true  that  some  beautiful 
women  display  the  same  unamiable  qualities.  One 
experiences  a  merciless  delight  in  snubbing  or  ostenta¬ 
tiously  patronising  those  less  gifted  than  herself;  the^other 
in  breaking  hearts,  smiting  down  ardent  and  half- 
encouraged  love,  as  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  smote 
down  young  Laurence  in  the  Laureate’s  poem — 

“  You  fined  a  vacant  stare, 

And  slew  him  with  your  noble  birth.” 

But  what  a  gift  and  power  in  the  world  is  beauty,  and 
what  a  greater  gift  and  power  is  intellect !  With  the 
power  is  the  responsibility.  A  clever  woman  may 
exercise  a  wonderful  influence  if  she  will ;  but  she 
sadly  wastes  and  misuses  her  power  if  content  to  be 
only  the  brilliant  star  of  society,  the  receiver  of  empty 
compliments,  and  if  vanity  is  a  veil  that  obscures  the 
real  brightness  of  her  gifts.  A  greater,  far  greater, 
mistake  does  she  make  if  she  supposes  that  any  gifts 
excuse  disregard  of  moral  duties,  or  make  her 
indifferent  to  the  sanctions  which,  as  we  have  before 
shown,  are  the  safeguards  of  society.  Unconscious 
beauty  is  the  greatest  of  beauty ;  and  the  greatest 
intellects  among  men  or  women  have  been  those  which 
are  so  conscious  of  an  unreached  ideal  that  they  are 
little  disposed  to  boast  of  what  they  have  been  able  to 
achieve. 

The  Editor. 


RESIDUE. 


Memory,  what  wilt  thou. 
Troubled  and  forlorn  ? 

When  the  year  gives  roses 
Wherefore  choose  the  thorn  ? 
“  ’Tis  for  thee  I  suffer,” 
Memory  sighed  apart ; 

“  Thou  hast  had  the  sweetnessj 
I  must  bear  the  smart !” 


Memory,  what  wilt  thou, 
Restless,  ill  at  ease? 

When  the  new  wine  sparkles 
Wherefore  drink  the  lees  ? 

“  ’Tis  for  thee  I  suffer,” 
Memory  sighed  again ; 

“  Thou  hast  had  the  sweetness, 
I  the  dregs  must  drain !” 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  SYSTEM. 


The  education  of  children  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  the  world,  as  will  be  acknowledged  by 
every  one  who  gives  the  subject  a  moment’s  thought. 
When  we  come,  however,  to  ask.  What  is  a  good  educa¬ 
tional  method  for  young  children  ?  we  are  met  by 
several  conflicting  answers.  All  tend  t&  show  that 
existing  systems  are,  as  a  rule,  sadly  defective.  Nobody, 
perhaps,  is  particularly  to  blame  for  such  a  state  of 
matters.  We  inherited  these  educational  systems,  along 
with  many  other  things  of  doubtful  utility,  from  our 
fathers,  and  we  stick  to  them  through  suspicion  of  the 
theories  of  reformers  and  a  decided  dislike  to  change. 

But  suppose  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  tried 
method  which,  instead  of  rendering  learning  repulsive 
to  the  child,  makes  school  attractive,  and  which, 
instead  of  producing  a  dull  scholar,  develops  his  whole 
being  harmoniously,  then — there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of 
it — we  are  bound  to  abandon  old  systems  and  overcome 
our  aversion  to  novelty. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  with  a  view  to  intro¬ 
ducing  to  the  reader  an  account  of  the  Kindergarten 
system  of  education,  which  has  of  late  attracted  so  much 
attention,  and  about  which  so  much  curiosity  has  from 
time  to  time  been  expressed.  We  have  done  our  best 
to  bring  together,  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources, 
all  necessary  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  system, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  put  in  practice.  Our 
business  is  not  to  appear  as  its  out-and-out  advocate,  and, 
through  thick  and  thin,  to  praise  the  Kindergarten 
system  and  run  down  every  other.  But  this  we  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  that,  even  allowing  its  supporters 
sometimes  to  be  too  enthusiastic  and  to  expect  too  great 
results,  we  know  no  other  method  so  true  to  nature  and 
so  likely  to  inspire  habits  of  observation  and  a  love  of 
learning  in  the  youthful  mind. 

It  will  assist  our  judgment  of  the  method,  and  will 
be  interesting  also,  if  we  first  of  all  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  founder.  This  great  educational 
reformer,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  August  Frbbel,  was  born 
on  the  2 1st  of  April,  1782,  at  Oberweissbach,  in  the 
principality  of  Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt.  His  father 
was  a  hard-working  pastor,  burdened  with  the  care  of 
several  parishes.  When  Friedrich  was  quite  a  child 
his  mother  died,  and  for  a  time  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  come  under  the  superintendence  of  an  ignorant  maid- 
ctf-all-work.  He  was  allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as  he 
pleased,  and  led  a  dreamy  existence,  wandering  about 
in  the  woods,  where  he  would  spend  whole  days  in 
watching  squirrels,  plucking  flowers,  and  listening  to 
the  wind.  His  father,  in  the  little  time  he  could  spare 
from  his  clerical  duties,  taught  him  to  read  the  Bible  and 
laboured  to  implant  true  Christian  principles  in  his  mind. 

When  ten  years  of  age  Friedrich  was  sent  to  school 
for  the  first  time.  His  teacher — one  of  the  stern  old 
sort — could  make  nothing  of  him.  The  boy  cor¬ 
dially  detested  methodical  lessons,  and  the  road  to 
knowledge  appeared  to  him  a  wearisome  way  indeed. 


It  was  so  different  in  the  woods  with  Nature :  there  he 
was  happy.  After  four  years  he  left  school,  glad  at 
heart  and  about  as  ignorant  as  when  he  had  entered  it. 
He  had  done  little  more  than  gain  an  elementary  know¬ 
ledge  of  mathematics,  a  subject  which  continued  to 
interest  him  during  all  his  after  life. 

One  of  his  biographers  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
the  boy’s  own  troubles  were  not  what  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  his  mind.  He  was  far  more  moved  by 
beholding  the  miseries  and  discord  amongst  his  fellow- 
beings.  Of  scenes  of  sorrow  and  strife  he  became  an 
early  spectator  by  accompanying  his  father,  who  went 
on  certain  days  of  the  week  to  neighbouring  villages  to 
settle  disputes  and  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  peace  and 
charity.  Friedrich  saw  the  want  of  harmony  in  man 
contrasted  with  the  beautiful  harmony  of  Nature,  and  it 
awakened  in  him  unbounded  love  for  the  Creator,  and 
excited  in  his  mind  the  fervent  desire  of  promoting  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  love.  As  he  grew  up  this  desire 
increased  in  intensity,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
appointed  for  him  to  put  it  into  practice  was  not  made 
clear  for  some  time. 

On  leaving  school  Frbbel  became  apprentice  to  a 
woodsman  in  the  great  Thuringian  forest.  His  occu¬ 
pation  allowed  his  thoughts  free  scope :  he  pondered 
upon  many  things,  his  own  past  education  in  particular, 
and  made  up  his  mind  that  the  ordinary  methods  of 
teaching  in  schools  were  utterly  worthless. 

A  few  years  passed  in  delightful  intercourse  with 
Nature  and  his  own  reflections.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  left  off  being  a  forester,  and  turned  his  steps  towards 
the  University  of  Jena,  with  little  money  in  his  purse 
and  many  dreamy  projects  in  his  brain.  Arrived  at  the 
university  he  began  to  attend  lectures  on  natural  history, 
physics,  and  mathematics.  He  got  little  good  out  of 
them,  however.  Perhaps  he  was  too  much  engrossed 
with  his  own  speculations.  How  long  he  intended  to 
continue  at  Jena  we  do  not  know  ;  he  discovered  one 
morning  that  he  had  arrived  at  his  last  coin,  so  he  had 
to  bid  farewell  to  student  life  and  betake  himself  to 
work  again. 

From  one  occupation  he  went  to  another,  finding 
nothing  that  suited  him,  and  some  which  he  himself 
did  not  suit  at  all.  At  last,  when  engaged  in  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  office  at  Frankfort,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  rector  of  the  model  school  there.  The  rector  saw 
what  was  in  him.  One  day  Frbbel  was  speaking  of  his 
work,  and  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  it.  His  friend 
turned  to  him.  “Why,”  said  he,  “pursue  a  business  you 
do  not  care  for  Y ou  will  never  succeed  at  it.  Give 
up  architecture  and  become  a  teacher.  We  have  a 
vacancy  just  now  in  the  school,  and  you  can  have  it.” 

The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Frbbel  immediately 
began  work  in  the  midst  of  thirty  or  forty  boys.  It  was 
the  turning  point  in  his  life  ;  he  was  now  in  his  ele¬ 
ment.  And  had  he  not  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
calling  ?  “  There  is  no  office,”  says  Dr.  Channing, 
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“  higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  for  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul,  and 
character  of  the  child.”  With  his  customary  thought¬ 
fulness  he  now  began  to  question  himself  as  to  the 
means  by  which  he  was  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his 
new  position.  He  found  the  answer,  he  says,  by  de¬ 
scending  into  himself  and  listening  to  the  teachings  of 
Nature.  “  My  hitherto  peculiar  development,  self-culti¬ 
vation,  self-teaching,”  he  adds,  “as  well  as  my  obser¬ 
vation  of  Nature  and  of  life,  now  found  their  proper 
place.”  It  now  became  evident  to  all  about  him  that 
he  possessed  an  extraordinary  insight  into  human  cha¬ 
racter,  and  especially  into  children’s  character.  Dull  to 
all  appearance  in  everything  else,  he  was  a  giant  and 
an  enthusiast  in  matters  belonging  to  education. 

At  first  Frbbel  felt  that  as  regards  his  newly- 
adopted  profession  he  was  deficient  upon  many  points. 
He  commenced  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and,  becoming  interested,  resolved  to  go  to 
Yverdun  and  study  under  that  famous  teacher.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  two  years,  and  his  experience  at  Yverdun 
impressed  him  with  the  conviction  that  “  the  science  of 
education  had  still  to  draw  out  of  Pestalozzi’s  system 
those  fundamental  principles  which  Pestalozzi  himself 
did  not  comprehend.” 

Two  or  three  years  were  now  spent  by  him  at  the 
universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  as  he  had  a 
definite  object  in  view  he  no  doubt  derived  more  advan¬ 
tage  from  his  studies  there  than  he  had  done  at  Jena. 
His  views  on  education  now  gained  consistency  and 
form,  and  he  pursued  his  way  as  a  teacher,  sometimes 
with  many  pupils  and  sometimes  with  few.  He  never, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  had  any  children  of  his  own,  so  his 
sentiment  of  affection  for  the  juvenile  portion  of  man¬ 
kind  was  diffused  over  the  whole  world. 

About  1840  Frbbel  established  at  Blankenburg,  near 
Rudolstadt,  the  school  to  which  he  first  gave  the  name 
of  Kindergarten  {Childs  garden).  “  In  this  name  he 
wished  to  embody  two  of  his  favourite  theoretical 
notions — the  one  that  education  has  to  do  with  children 
as  human  plants,  which  are  to  be  surrounded  with 
circumstances  favourable  to  their  free  development, 
and  to  be  trained  by  means  suited  to  their  nature ;  and 
the  other  that  an  establishment  for  little  children  should 
have  attached  to  it  a  garden,  in  which  they  may  exercise 
their  taste  for  flowers,  and  be  not  only  the  observers 
but  the  cultivators  of  plants.  School,  he  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  insist,  is  a  name  not  to  be  applied  to  it.  The 
Kindergarten  is  a  place  for  the  development  of  the 
activities  and  capabilities  of  children  before  the  usual 
school  age  begins.” 

After  founding  this  Kindergarten  at  Blankenburg 
and  conducting  it  for  several  years,  Frbbel  left  it  to 
establish  others  in  different  parts  of  Germany — Ham¬ 
burg,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Gotha,  &c. — as  well  as  in 
Switzerland.  We  need  not  follow  him  upon  his  jour- 
neyings  ;  what  we  have  already  told  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose. 

Frbbel’s  whole  life  was  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  for 
the  improvement  of  education.  He  actually  hungered 
and  thirsted  for  the  cause  to  which  he  devoted  his 
time  and  powers.  Once  when  about  to  open  a  school 


at  Keilhau,  a  village  of  Thuringen,  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  size  of  a  peasant’s  cottage  which  he 
had  taken  for  the  purpose.  Whilst  the  building  was 
in  progress  he  lived  in  the  hen-house,  and  limited  his 
food  to  bread,  potatoes,  and  water,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
pay  his  workmen.  And  not  only  did  he  restrict  himself 
in  the  quality  of  his  food,  but  also  in  the  quantity  :  he 
bought  two  large  rye-loaves  to  last  him  the  week,  and 
divided  them  into  portions  for  each  day,  never  allowing 
himself  to  exceed  even  to  the  extent  of  a  single  crumb. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  when  he  had  to  under¬ 
take  journeys  in  the  cause  of  education,  he  often  spent 
the  night  in  the  open  fields,  with  a  knapsack  for  his 
pillow  and  an  umbrella  unfurled  over  his  head,  rather 
than  expend  in  an  hotel  the  money  he  wanted  for  nobler 
purposes.  All  that  he  and  his  first  wife — who  shared 
his  zeal  and  seconded  his  exertions — were  possessed  of, 
was  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  his  life,  and 
he  submitted  to  every  sort  of  privation  rather  than  ex¬ 
pend  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  on  himself. 
The  beautiful  tenor  and  usefulness  of  his  long  life  were 
recognised  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  ducal  family  of 
Meiningen,  and  more  particularly  the  Duchess  Ida  of 
Weimar,  sister  of  Queen  Adelaide  of  England,  did  their 
utmost  to  show  him  every  possible  mark  of  kindness 
and  attention. 

Frbbel  died  on  the  2 1st  of  June,  1852,  in  his 
seventieth  year,  at  Marienthal,  a  country  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Meiningen,  near  Bad  Liebenstein,  where, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  had  founded  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  educating  young  women  as  governesses.  His 
death,  it  is  said,  gave  the  best  proof  of  the  Christian 
purport  of  his  life.  He  retained  his  consciousness  to 
the  last,  and  passed  without  a  struggle  to  a  future  and 
brighter  existence. 

And  now,  turning  from  Frbbel,  let  us  consider  the 
course  of  instruction  with  which  his  name  is  associated. 
The  new  education,  as  the  French  call  it,  begins  with 
children  in  their  mother’s  arms.  When  Frbbel  was  in 
Hamburg  he  used  to  get  nurses  to  bring  to  his  estab¬ 
lishment  children  who  could  not  talk — they  were  not 
more  than  three  months  old — and  trained  the  nurses  to 
work  on  his  principles  and  by  his  method.  Hired  nurses 
are  hardly  likely  as  yet  to  take  so  much  pains  in  this 
country.  But  all  who  are  truly  interested  in  the  up¬ 
bringing  of  children  would  do  well  to  look  at  the  first 
steps  of  the  system  under  discussion.  They  would  learn 
the  true  principles  and  plan  of  tending  babies,  so  as  to 
amuse  without  wearying  them.  “  Tending  babies,”  it 
has  been  well  said,  “  is  an  art,  and  every  art  is  founded 
on  a  science  of  observations  ;  for  love  is  not  wisdom, 
but  love  must  act  according  to  ivisdom  in  order  to  succeed. 
Mothers  and  nurses,  however  tender  and  kind-hearted, 
may,  and  oftenest  do,  weary  and  vex  the  nerves  of 
children  in  well-meant  efforts  to  amuse  them,  and  weary 
themselves  the  while.  Frbbel’s  exercises,  founded  on 
the  observation  of  an  intelligent  sensibility,  are  intended 
to  amuse  without  wearying,  to  educate  without  vexing.” 

We  must  not  forget  at  the  same  time  to  observe  that 
Frbbel,  in  offering  a  system  of  education  for  early  child¬ 
hood,  by  no  means  wished  those  mothers  who  adopt 
it  to  cling  pedantically  to  the  exercises  he  gives,  to  the 
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exclusion  of  all  other  play  and  caressing  fondness.  On 
the  contrary,  if  they  be  imaginative  enough  to  carry  out 
his  ideas  in  a  form  of  their  own,  they  can  and  ought 
to  do  so. 

In  his  Mothers  Book  we  have  a  great  number  of 
gymnastic  games,  first  developing  the  hands  and  fingers 
of  children.  The  songs  which  are  to  be  sung  to  the 
child  explain  the  games,  and  awaken  not  only  the 
activity  of  the  mind,  but  also  a  taste  for  music.  This 
union  of  song  with  play  is  founded  on  the  universal 
fact  that  no  mother  plays  with  her  child  silently.  “  And 
those,”  says  one  writer,  “  who  yet  recollect  with  tender 
emotion  the  lullabies  with  which  a  mother’s  voice  hushed 
them  to  sleep  will  understand  the  idea  of  Frobel,  who 
sees,  in  the  songs  which  accompany  the  first  infantile 
plays,  the  means  of  developing  the  child’s  emotional 
nature.”  Song  is  the  first  step  in  education. 

We  thus  see  that  it  w’as  the  notion  of  Frobel  that 
every  mother  should,  to  some  extent,  be  an  educated 
Kindergartener,  so  as  to  be  able  to  begin  the  system  in 
its  rudiments  at  home.  He  would  have  her  foster  and 
develop  the  mental  life  of  the  little  creature  she  caresses, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  is  drawing  forth  the  activity 
of  its  physical  powers.  How  few  think  at  all  of  their 
duty  in  this  respect!  “  Oh,”  says  the  Baroness  von 
Marenholtz,  “  if  woman  had  but  a  foreboding  of  the 
immeasurable  train  of  consequences  that  stretches  from 
the  impressions  of  the  nursery  over  the  whole  world  of 
humanity,  she  would  contemplate  with  reverence  and 
awe  the  task  committed  to  her  I  How  often  a  long 
life  of  pain  and  sorrow  may  be  traced  back  to  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  neglected  infancy  I  How  bitterly  must  the 
child  sometimes  pay,  in  tears  and  penance,  for  the  bad 
training  of  early  years  I” 

At  the  end  of  their  third  year,  in  Frbbel’s  opinion, 
children  shonld  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  governess 
of  the  Kindergarten.  In  this  he  differed  from  Pesta- 
lozzi,  who  thought  that  the  mother  was  the  natural 
educator  of  the  child  till  his  sixth  or  seventh  year. 
Frobel  saw,  however,  that,  in  order  to  furnish  children 
with  opportunities  for  displaying  and  developing  all  their 
faculties,  they  must  be  brought  together  in  numbers. 
He  used  to  point  out,  as  a  powerful  argument  in  his 
favour,  the  sympathy  of  child  with  child.  The  isolated 
home  may  do  for  babies  -,  but  every  mother  and  nurse 
knows  how  hard  it  is  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  child 
too  young  to  be  taught  to  read,  but  in  all  the  vigour  of 
opening  intelligence  and  irrepressible  bodily  activity. 
A  sufficient  society  of  children  is  indispensable.  It  is 
only  in  the  company  of  equals  that  the  social  instinct 
can  be  gratified  ;  and  children  can  be  restrained  also  in 
a  large,  well-oidered  child-society,  who,  when  alone, 
are,  out  of  all  character,  unruly  and  disobedient. 
“  Anxious  mothers,”  says  a  Kindergarten  teacher, 
“  have  brought  us  children  with  a  thousand  depreca¬ 
tions  and  explanations  of  their  character,  as  if  they 
thought  we  were  going  to  find  t’nem  little  monsters, 
which  their  motherly  hearts  were  persuaded  they  were 
not,  and  behold  they  were  as  harmonious  from  the  very 
beginning  as  if  they  had  undergone  the  subduing  in¬ 
fluences  of  a  lifetime.  We  are  quite  sure,”  adds  this 
teacher,  “  that  children  begin  with  loving  others  quite 


as  intensely  as  they  love  themselves,  forgetting  them¬ 
selves  in  their  love  of  others,  if  they  only  have  as  fair  a 
chance  of  being  benevolent  and  self-sacrificing  as  of 
being  selfish.”  The  Kindergarten,  then,  is  children  in 
society — a  commonwealth  or  republic  of  children.  “  It 

is, ”  says  one  writer,  “  a  child’s  world,  corresponding, 
point  by  point,  with  the  adult  world,  and  yet  not  de¬ 
priving  children  of  their  beautiful  and  harmonious 
infancy,  but  lengthening  its  term.” 

The  purpose  of  the  Kindergarten  is  thus  briefly 
stated  by  Frobel  himself — “  To  take  the  oversight  of 
children  before  they  are  ready  for  school  life,  to  exercise 
an  influence  over  their  whole  being  in  correspondence 
with  its  nature,  to  strengthen  their  bodily  powers,  to 
exercise  their  senses,  to  employ  the  awakening  mind, 
to  make  them  thoughtfully  acquainted  with  the  world 
of  nature  and  man,  to  guide  their  hearts  and  souls  in  a 
right  direction,  and  lead  them  to  the  Origin  of  all  life 
and  to  union  with  Him.”  His  grand  idea  was  to  make 
the  first  schooling  attractive.  He  wished  to  connect 
learning  with  pleasure,  and  to  make  mental  food  as  much 
conducive  to  mental  growth  as  bodily  food  is  to  bodily 
growth.  At  the  same  time  moral  education  was  to  be 
facilitated  by  making  the  youthful  learners  as  happy  as 
possible,  so  that  they  should  need  very  little  discipline 
from  without,  their  occupations  disciplining  them  from 
within  and  prompting  them  to  create  order. 

Frobel  used  to  declare  that  in  his  method  he  had  in¬ 
vented  nothing — that  he  had  only  watched  children  at 
play,  and  from  them  collected  materials  for  his  system, 
arranging  these  materials  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  harmonious  growth  of  the  child.  He  planned 
so  as  not  to  sacrifice  the  culture  either  of  the  mind  or 
the  body :  by  his  method  both  mind  and  body  were  to 
grow  together  and  aid  each  other. 

Having  said  this  much  about  Frbbel’s  theory,  we 
shall  pass  on  to  see  how  he  reduced  it  to  practice,  and, 
in  so  doing,  we  shall  begin  by  availing  ourselves  of  the 
words  of  an  eminent  teacher  in  a  lecture  delivered  lately 
before  the  College  of  Preceptors : — 

“  There  is  a  series  of  objects  and  exercises,”  he 
says,  “  typical  of  his  system  and  expressly  devised  by 
Frobel  to  teach  the  art  of  observation,  to  which  I  shall 
direct  your  attention.  He  calls  these  objects,  which 
are  gradually  and  in  orderly  succession  introduced  to 
the  child’s  notice,  gifts — a  pleasant  name,  which  is, 
however,  a  mere  accident  of  the  system :  they  might 
equally  well  be  called  by  any  other  name. 

“  As  introductory  to  the  series,  a  ball  made  of  wool, 
of,  say,  a  scarlet  colour,  is  placed  before  the  baby.  It  is 
rolled  before  him  on  the  table,  thrown  along  the  floor, 
tossed  into  the  air,  suspended  from  a  string  and  used  as  a 
pendulum,  spun  round  on  its  axis,  made  to  describe  a 
circle  in  space,  and  so  on.  It  is  then  given  into  his 
hand  ;  he  attempts  to  grasp  it  and  fails,  tries  again  and 
succeeds,  rolls  it  along  the  floor  himself,  tries  to  throw 

it,  and,  in  short,  exercises  every  power  he  has  upon  it, 
always  pleased,  never  wearied  in  doing  something  or 
other  with  it.  This  is  play,  but  it  is  play  which  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  education.  The  child  is  gaining 
notions  of  colour,  form,  motion,  action,  and  reaction, 
as  well  as  of  muscular  sensibility.  And  all  the  while  the 
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teacher  associates  words  with  things  and  actions,  and  by 
constantly  employing  words  in  their  proper  sense  and 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  facts,  initiates  the  child  in 
the  use  of  his  mother  tongue. 

“Then  comes  the  first  gift:  it  consists  of  six  soft 
woollen  balls  of  six  different  colours,  three  primary  and 
three  secondary.  One  of  these  is  recognised  as  like, 
the  other  as  unlike,  the  ball  first  known.  The  laws  of 
similarity  and  discrimination  are  called  into  action,  and 
sensation  and  perception  grow  clearer  and  stronger. 
To  particularise  the  numberless  exercises  to  be  got  out 
of  the  various  combinations  of  these  six  balls  would  be 
impossible. 

“  The  second  gift  consists  of  a  sphere,  cube,  and 
cylinder  made  of  hard  wood.  What  was  a  ball  before 
is  now  called  a  sphere.  The  different  material  gives 
rise  to  new  experiences  :  a  sensation,  that  of  hardness, 
for  instance,  takes  the  place  of  softness,  while  varieties 
of  form  suggest  resemblance  and  contrast.  The  different 
movements  possible  with  the  different  objects  also  engage 
the  child’s  attention. 

“  The  third  gift  is  a  large  cube,  which  is  divisible 
into  eight  smaller  ones.  The  form  is  recognised  as  that 
of  the  cube  before  seen  ;  the  size,  however,  is  different. 
Many  experiences  are  to  be  gained  from  this  new  object, 
and  in  connection  with  it  a  new  faculty  is  called  forth — 
imagination — and  with  imagination  the  instinct  of  con¬ 
struction  is  awakened.  The  cubes  are  mentally  trans¬ 
formed  into  bricks,  and  with  them  building  commences. 
The  child  invents  and  creates.  These  eight  cubes 
placed  in  a  certain  relation  to  each  other  make  a  long 
seat,  or  a  seat  with  'b  back,  or  a  throne  for  the  queen  ; 
or,  again,  a  cross,  a  doorway,  &c. 

“The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  gifts  consist  of  the 
cube  variously  divided  into  solid  parallelopipeds  or  brick- 
shaped  forms,  and  into  smaller  cubes  and  prisms.  The 
child’s  powers  become  more  and  more  developed,  and 
impressions  are  formed  in  his  mind  which  in  due  time 
will  bear  geometrical  fruits,  and  fruits,  too,  of  aesthetic 
culture.  The  dawning  sense  of  the  beautiful,  as  well 
as  of  the  true,  is  beginning  to  gain  consistency  and 
power.” 

The  first  gift  is  entirely  for  infants  ;  so  is  the  second. 
The  third  gift  is  the  first  of  those  which  are  useful  to 
children  above  three  years  of  age,  and  who  are  supposed 
to  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  Kindergarten. 
Out  of  the  blocks  which  comprise  it  and  the  remaining 
three  gifts  endless  amusement  may  be  obtained.  With 
them  children  can  build  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  garden- 
seats,  and  innumerable  forms  of  symmetry. 

Frbbel  makes  a  great  point  of  block-building  in  his 
system.  The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  variety 
of  which  the  blocks  are  capable  when  we  state  on  good 


authority  that  no  fewer  than  30,000  different  stars  and 
buildings  can  be  made  with  the  last  four  gifts. 

So  quick  are  the  imaginations  of  children,  that  the 
blocks  will  serve  as  symbols  of  everything  in  Nature. 
They  can  be  made  to  represent  the  personages  and 
objects  of  a  story.  Thus  even  with  the  eight  blocks 
of  the  third  gift,  five  may  be  a  flock  of  sheep,  one  a 
wolf  coming  to  steal  the  sheep,  and  one  the  dog  who  is 
to  defend  the  sheep  against  the  wolf,  the  eighth  being 
the  shepherd  himself.  When  all  the  blocks  come  to  be 
used,  much  more  complicated  dramas  may  be  repre¬ 
sented.  The  teacher  should  set  an  example,  as,  for 
instance,  “  I  am  going  to  build  a  lighthouse,  so”  (she 
piles  up  some  blocks,  and  leaves  openings  near  the  top 
which  she  says  are  “  the  lantern  part  where  the  lights 
are  put ;”)  near  the  lighthouse  are  a  number  of  blocks, 
rather  confusedly  laid  together,  of  which  she  says, 
“  These  are  rocks,  which  are  very  dangerous  for  ships, 
but  which  are  scarcely  ever  seen  because  the  water 
dashes  over  them,  especially  when  there  is  a  storm  or 
when  the  night  is  dark  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  the  light¬ 
house  is  put  here.  Whenever  sailors  see  a  lighthouse 
they  know  there  is  danger  where  it  stands,  and  so  they 
steer  their  ships  away  from  the  place.  I.ook  here! 
here  is  a  ship”  (and  she  constructs  with  other  blocks 
something  which  she  calls  a  ship,  or  schooner,  or  sloop, 
representing  respectively  the  number  of  masts  which 
characterise  each  kind  of  vessel),  “  and  there  is  a  pilot 
standing  upon  it  who  has  seen  the  lighthouse  and  is 
turning  the  ship  another  way.” 

Having  builtjier  story,  she  will  now  call  upon  the 
children  to  build  something.  Some  will  imitate  her ; 
others  will  have  plans  of  their  own.  As  soon  as  one 
has  finished,  he  or  she  must  hold  up  a  hand,  and  t’ne 
teacher  will  call  upon  as  many  as  there  is  time  for  to 
explain  their  constructions.  There  is  no  better  way 
for  a  teacher  to  learn  what  is  in  children — their  variety 
of  mental  temperament  and  imagination — than  by  this 
playing  with  blocks.  Some  will  be  prosaic  and  always 
imitative  ;  others  will  show  the  greatest  confusion  and 
the  most  fantastic  operations  of  mind  ;  others  the  most 
charming  fancies ;  and  a  few  really  inventive  genius.  But 
there  will  always  be  improvement  by  continuing  the 
exercise  and  it  is  a  great  means  of  development  into 
self-subsistence  and  continuity  of  thought.  It  teaches 
children  the  habit  of  representing  something  they  have 
pictured  in  their  own  minds  by  an  outward  symbol. 
The  explanations  they  are  always  eager  to  give  teach 
them,  also,  to  express  themselves  in  words.  Full  scope  is 
given  to  invention,  whether  in  the  direction  of  possi¬ 
bilities  or  of  the  impossibilities  in  which  children’s 
imaginations  revel,  in  either  case  the  child  being  trained 
to  the  habit  of  embodiment  of  its  thought. 
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FORGOTTEN  LIVES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OLIVE  V  A  R  C  O  E.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

WE  must  go  back  a  little  now  and  glance  into  the 
past  history  of  some  of  our  characters.  Retro¬ 
spective  chapters  are  dry  and  should  be  short,  but  the 
links  that  bound  Sir  Cuthbert  and  Ernest  Bosperis  were 
slowly  forged,  and  cannot  be  unwound  in  so  few  words 
as  I  would  fain  use. 

Many  years  before  our  story  opens  the  first  Lady 
Tregethas  had  eloped  from  her  home  in  a  fit  of  despair 
and  terror.  Essentially  a  weak  woman,  incapable  of 
self-assertion  or  of  self-defence,  she  suffered  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  her  by  the  tyrannical  temper  of  her  husband 
with  a  silent  meekness  which  both  deceived  and  exas¬ 
perated  him.  He  did  not  perceive  that  secretly  she 
was  cherishing  a  great  hatred,  which  swelled  at  last 
into  a  tide  of  bitterness  that  swept  their  lives  asunder. 

Twelve  years  of  married  misery  taught  her  deceit, 
hatred,  and  fear.  Her  husband  was  a  tyrant  even  in 
small  things,  and  her  want  of  individuality  and  will, 
her  complete  subjection,  in  fact,  developed  in  him  a 
hard  selfishness  and  irritable  temper  which  laid  up  in 
her  cowed  and  silent  nature  a  hatred  and  terror  of 
which  he  never  dreamed.  Always  meek  and  patient, 
a  mere  dummy  as  it  were,  who  took  hard  words  and 
cruel  treatment  without  a  murmur,  he  imagined  her 
contented  and  even  tolerably  happy — as  happy  as  he 
chose  she  should  be  with  her  time,  her  occupations, 
her  friendships,  her  money — it  was  a  farce  to  call  it 
hers — all  at  his  mercy.  In  very  truth  she  was  more 
worried,  bullied,  and  interfered  with  than  any  horse  in 
her  husband’s  stable  or  any  dog  in  his  kennel. 

All  this  went  on  for  so  many  years  that  earthquakes 
and  whirlwinds  seemed  more  likely  things  than  a  change, 
and  yet  a  change  came.  One  summer  a  visitor  arrived 
at  Caerlerrick  whose  presence  brought  a  sudden  warmth 
to  the  chilled  heart  of  Lady  Tregethas.  This  visitor 
was  a  second  cousin — an  early  lover,  the  only  man  for 
whom  she  had  ever  cared.  In  his  way,  too,  he  had 
cared  for  her,  but  he  was  too  expensive  a  man  for  her 
little  fortune  to  buy ;  so  they  parted,  and  he  went  to 
India  with  that  mixture  of  small  heartbreak  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  peculiar  to  the  military  sex.  As  for  her,  she 
withered  for  a  year  or  two  at  home,  with  a  ghostly  look 
creeping  over  her  young  fresh  bloom,  then  she  began 
to  feel  that  she  was  withering,  and  she  looked  forward 
to  her  future  life  in  terror.  A  girl  who  begins  to  think 
on  her  helpless,  professionless,  friendless  career  in  this 
world  grows  frightened,  and  in  this  fright  she  accepted 
Sir  Cuthbert,  just  as  a  man  who  has  been  looking  out 
for  an  appointment  to  his  liking  takes  one  at  last  that  he 
dislikes  rather  than  remain  without  position.  She  was 
somewhat  broken-spirited  when  she  married,  and  Sir 
Cuthbert’s  discipline  soon  completed  thebreaking  process, 
leaving  her  less  self-assertion  than  a  poodle-dog  held  by 
a  string  or  a  bird  chained  to  a  perch.  Still,  wonderful 


to  relate,  she  kept  her  beauty.  Pure  air,  horse  exercise, 
and  a  high  position  do  much  to  retain  good  looks  in 
woman,  although  her  home  may  not  be  quite  a  para¬ 
dise. 

When  the  second  cousin  came  to  Caerlerrick  he  ad¬ 
mired  Lady  Tregethas  immensely ;  he  admired  her 
surrounding  and  comforts  still  more.  Seeing  what  she 
had  achieved  he  respected  her,  and  began  to  have  a 
high  opinion  of  her  beauty  and  ability.  The  advantages 
of  her  position  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  stayed  as 
long  as  he  could  and  partook  of  them.  He  came  a 
second  time  and  stayed  longer,  making^himself  so  charm¬ 
ing,  agreeable,  and  lively,  that  Sir  Cuthbert  lent  him 
money  to  purchase  his  next  step,  and  effect  an  exchange 
into  a  home  regiment.  This  enabled  him  to  give  his 
cousins  a  good  deal  of  his  company,  and  he  shot,  and 
fished,  and  rode  at  Caerlerrick  with  remarkable  success. 
Nor  were  these  his  only  accomplishments  ;  his  tongue 
was  made  of  silk,  his  words  were  butter  and  honey, 
his  voice — but  no !  words  fail  here — music  must  be 
heard,  not  written.  Men  with  such  voices  as  his  ought 
to  be  muzzled ;  they  are  not  safe  creatures  else  in  a 
drawing-room. 

To  Lady  Tregethas  affection  and  kindness  had  become 
faded  memories,  so  let  any  one  imagine  what  it  was  to 
her  to  be  consoled  and  made  love  to  in  a  pleading, 
mellow  voice,  with  a  touching  earnestness,  a  simple  sin¬ 
cerity  which  might  have  deceived  even  Becky  Sharp  or 
a  Quakeress.  All  her  life  she  had  secretly  cherished 
this  one  romance  in  her  shattered  heart,  and  it  grew  now 
to  be  an  absorbing  affection.  It  did  not  seem  to  her 
so  very  wicked  ;  she  meant  no  sin,  she  clung  to  her  love 
blindly  with  all  the  tenderness  of  that  weak  nature  which 
evokes  so  much  masculine  admiration — in  books  and 
newspapers.  She  was  too  unworldly  to  mind  giving 
up  for  his  sake  the  carriages,  the  horses,  the  castle,  and 
the  position  for  which  she  had  paid  with  her  poor  little 
trembling  body  and  her  ruined  soul.  But  wishing  to 
enjoy  these  things  himself,  her  cousin  never  dreamed 
of  asking  her  to  sacrifice  any  of  her  emoluments,  and 
things  might  have  gone  on  very  comfortably  if  she  had 
only  had  strength  to  play  her  part  without  his  help. 
This  was  where  she  failed.  She  broke  down  utterly 
one  day  just  after  this  fascinating  creature  had  departed 
for  his  London  season  of  clubs,  whist,  and  dinners. 
Her  fit  of-  desperate  weeping  astonished  Sir  Cuthbert. 
That  a  woman,  whom  he  had  taught  never  to  laugh  and 
never  to  cry,  should  shed  hysterical  tears  and  wear  a 
face  like  a  ghost,  was  a  circumstance  requiring  scrutiny. 
He  made  inquiries,  and,  as  usual  with  servants,  they 
recompensed  themselves  for  a  past  reticence  by  bringing 
him  now  an  overwhelming  budget  of  intelligence. 
Still,  even  when  stretched  through  the  gaping  mouths 
of  servants,  there  was  but  little  to  weep  for.  A  few 
tender,  false  words  from  a  beguiling  voice,  a  few  furtive 
looks  of  love  from  narrow  grey  eyes,  a  few  cat-like 
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caresses  from  slender,  skilful  hands — this  was  all,  but 
the  scandal  of  it  made  Sir  Cuthbert  a  demon. 

That  this  poor  weak  vessel,  this  despised  wife,  this 
awed  spaniel  of  a  creature,  should  have  forgotten  what 
was  due  to  him,  and  should  drag  his  name  through 
slander  and  mud,  filled  him  with  a  fury  of  amazement. 
His  weeping,  expectant  victim  only  heard  of  his  rage, 
his  blazing  ire  and  vengeance — she  never  saw  them. 
Fright  once  more  served  Lady  Tregethas  instead  of  will 
and  purpose,  and  she  fled  for  her  life  that  night,  taking 
her  little  daughter  with  her.  This  child  in  her  eleven 
years  of  existence  had  had  an  experience  of  continual 
terrors,  and  it  seemed  both  to  her  mother  and  her  nurse 
Deborah  a  cowardly  and  cruel  thing  to  leave  her  alone 
at  Caerlerrick  to  suffer  her  father’s  wrath.  So  she  went 
with  them,  sharing  their  agony  of  fear,  entreating,  im¬ 
ploring,  clinging  to  both  with  tears  till  the  decision  was 
made  to  bear  her  with  them.  Thus  the  first  shape  her 
life  took  was  one  of  flight,  vengeance,  and  terror. 

Strange  to  say,  though  his  affection  appeared  in  count¬ 
less  forms  of  tyranny  and  selfishness,  yet  her  father  loved 
her  with  an  odd,  silent  devotion,  and  her  flight  with  her 
mother  was  a  blow  which  nearly  maddened  him.  Lady 
Tregethas  had  borne  a  slow  agony  of  years,  but  in  this 
single  night  she  revenged  herself  for  all,  and  perhaps  in 
these  few  hours  her  husband  suffered  an  anguish  as 
great  as  had  run  through  all  her  dull,  aching  days.  He 
had  never  meant  his  wife  to  leave  him,  much  less  his 
child,  and  now  both  were  gone,  and  gone  to  him.  He 
started  instantly  in  pursuit,  but  the  days  were  the  days 
of  coaching,  and  the  fugitives  were  a  whole  night  in 
advance. 

Lady  Tregethas,  when  she  reached  London,  went  in 
full  confidence  to  her  fascinating  cousin,  and  told  him 
she  had  now  but  his  love  in  the  world  for  her  protection. 
Never  was  man  so  astonished  and  disgusted  as  this 
agreeable  officer.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  his  pas¬ 
times  interfered  with — his  shooting,  and  fishicg,  and 
borrowing  at  Caerlerrick  cut  off",  but  to  be  found  out  in 
his  litde  sins  was  worse,  and  worst  of  all  was  it  to  be 
asked  to  make  a  target  of  his  manly  breast  to  shield  the 
woman  he  had  ruined  from  a  hard  world.  This  idea 
put  him  beside  himself  with  indignation.  He  lost  his 
temper  and  unmasked  to  his  despairing  cousin  a  little 
too  suddenly.  The  beguiling  voice,  the  caressing  manner, 
the  tender,  nameless  charm  which  had  soothed  and  de¬ 
ceived,  vanished,  and  in  their  place  there  stood  confessed 
an  abject  soul,  full  of  meanness  and  worldliness,  looking 
out  upon  his  victim  through  a  scowling  face. 

There  are  experiences  too  bitter  for  words.  Very 
few  passed  the  lips  of  Lady  Tregethas.  She  listened 
to  the  selfish,  callous  speeches  addressed  to  her  with  a 
scorching  sense  of  suffering,  mingled  with  a  horrible 
bewilderment ;  then  the  wild  clasp  of  her  hands  on  his 
rigid  arm  relaxed,  and  she  turned  away  as  hopeless  and 
silent  as  a  woman  condemned  to  die. 

Once  more  she  fled  into  black  night  and  bitterness. 
With  Deborah  and  her  child  she  left  England  that  very 
day,  never  ceasing  to  see  the  shadow  of  her  husband 
in  pursuit  till  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover  sank  in  the  sea. 
She  fled  not  from  guilt,  but  from  sheer  terror,  sheer 


incapability  to  endure  any  more  the  bitter  subjection  to 
which  she  had  bowed  so  long.  She  had  money  with 
her — it  seemed  to  her  a  miraculous  interposition  of 
Providence  that  gave  it ;  but  for  the  last  four  years  Sir 
Cuthbert  had  refused  to  let  her  draw  her  dividends. 
He  wanted  them  to  accumulate  for  the  purchase  of  a 
small  estate.  Hence  she  was  able,  by  the  aid  of  her 
own  solicitor,  to  draw  a  sum  sufficient  for  all  her  present 
needs. 

Meanwhile,  the  coach  which  bare  Sir  Cuthbert  and 
his  griefs  to  London  broke  down,  and  he  was  laid  up 
with  fractured  loins  through  many  slow  weeks.  In 
this  breathing  time  the  fascinating  cousin,  in  too  much 
haste,  effected  a  second  exchange,  and  went  back  to 
India  so  full  of  disgust  and  an  outraged  sense  of 
injury  that  they  preyed  on  his  fine  constitution,  and  he 
fell  a  martyr  to  fever  and  virtue  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival  at  the  delightful  steaming  station  where  his 
regiment  smoked,  swore,  danced,  and  died. 

Unfortunately  he  gained  no  credit  for  his  mag¬ 
nanimous  conduct.  The  newspapers  declared  Lady 
Tregethas  had  accompanied  him  to  India,  and  before 
he  could  deny  this  statement  with  proper  feeling  and 
indignant  morality  all  statements  were  'closed  up  for 
him  in  that  one  short  word — death. 

Sir  Cuthbert  was  one  of  those  men  who  believe  news¬ 
papers,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  long  after  Lady 
Tregethas’  trustees  under  her  marriage  settlement  in¬ 
formed  him  she  was  not  in  India,  and  they  intended  to 
pay  her  her  small  income  in  spite  of  his  interdiction.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  he  made  no  effort  to  recover  his 
child.  All  the  machinery  of  that  hard  English  law 
which  deprives  mothers  of  all  right  and  title  to  their 
own  children  was  set  wickedly  to  work.  Again  and 
again  Sir  Cuthbert  was  declared  the  only  lawful 
guardian,  the  sole  proprietor  and  owner,  of  a  small  piece 
of  human  flesh  and  blood,  travailed  for  and  nursed  by 
that  stranger  to  it  in  law — its  mother.  Again  and  again 
this  said  stranger  was  called  upon  to  deliver  up  to  her 
lawful  and  sole  parent  this  said  child  to  whom  she  had 
no  right.  But  the  woman — being,  in  spite  of  law,  a 
mother — remained  deaf  and  dumb  and  undiscovered. 
Finding  that  the  law  gave  her  no  protection — and  a 
horse  or  an  ox  might  as  well  appeal  to  it  as  a  woman — 
she  fled  outside  the  law,  and  even  outside  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  She  took  refuge  in  Turkey,  and  found  among 
Mahommedans  and  polygamists  juster  laws  for  women 
than  those  made  by  moral  English  Christians. 

Those  jackals  whom  we  call  lawyers,  who  scent 
human  misery  from  afar  and  prey  upon  it,  lived  long 
upon  Sir  Cuthbert’s  rage  and  pain.  They  scoured  every 
land  for  the  fugitives  except  the  land  of  the  Turk,  and 
presented  bills  of  costs  till  their  weary  client  peremptorily 
commanded  that  all  search  should  cease.  Then  he 
sank  into  a  silent,  morose,  angry  man,  having  no  one 
to  bite  and  devour  daily  but  his  horse,  his  dog,  and  his 
dependants.  How  he  missed  his  wife  and  child  when 
he  fell  into  rages  no  one  knew  but  himself.  One  sole 
solace  kept  him  alive — his  hatred  of  young  Bosperis, 
nephew,  but  not  at  that  time  heir,  of  his  neighbour,  the 
then  possessor  of  Bosanken.  This  young  gentleman 
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was  a  lively  barrister  from  London,  rather  poor,  but 
witty  and  cynical.  On  visiting  his  uncle  he  took  up 
the  old  family  feud  with  remarkable  alacrity  and 
pleasure,  “  going  in”  for  annoying  Sir  Cuthbert  with  a 
gusto  and  power  of  invention  which  did  him  credit  in 
the  eyes  of  his  Limily.  All  this,  on  the  part  of  the 
young  barrister,  was  begun  first  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  but 
it  ended  dismally. 

On  the  boundary  of  the  Bosanken  estates  was  a  little 
wood,  the  property  of  Mr.  Bosperis,  but  through  some 
freakish  old  feudal  law  it  was  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
manor  of  Caerlerrick.  Consequently  Sir  Cuthbert 
claimed  the  right  of  shooting  over  it — a  right  which 
Mr.  Bosperis  of  course  denied.  Hence  this  bit  of 
ground  became  a  battle-field  for  rival  keepers  and  a 
constant  “  refresher”  to  the  two  gentlemen  of  their 
mutual  enmity.  At  length,  one  crisp  October  day, 
Ernest  Bosperis  and  his  cousin  Stephen  with  their  men 
met  Sir  Cuthbert  and  his  men  face  to  face  on  this  dis¬ 
puted  ground.  Words  of  the  courteous  bitter  sort 
passed  at  first  between  the  chief  belligerents ;  but  Sir 
Cuthbert’s  fierce  temper,  envenomed  now  by  solititude, 
slander,  and  the  want  of  legitimate  victims,  soon  broke 
all  bounds,  and  the  altercation  took  a  very  angry  aspect. 
When  words  grow  fast  and  furious  the  blood  tingles, 
and  fists  are  apt  to  strike  out  as  if  some  peculiar 
muscular  arrangement  attached  them  to  the  movements 
of  the  tongue.  No  one  knew  who  struck  the  first 
blow,  but  there  was  a  fight  among  the  adherents  of 
each  party  before  Ernest  Bosperis  had  finished  the 
“  retort  courteous”  in  which  his  cynical  lips  delighted. 
He  did  his  best  to  keep  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  but  in 
the  meUe  his  young  cousin  Stephen  was  cruelly  struck 
down  ;  then  he  rushed  to  the  rescue  and  hit  his 
assailant  to  the  ground  with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun. 
In  doing  this  a  fist  fell  upon  his  back  he  turned  and 
met  it,  and  was  soon  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  calling 
out  upon  everybody  at  the  same  ti  re  to  keep  the  peace. 

This  affray  led  to  indictments  and  counter-indict¬ 
ments,  and  Sir  Cuthbert  was  powerful  enough  to  get 
Ernest  Bosperis  committed  on  a  criminal  charge,  the 
man  who  went  down  before  his  gun  having  received 
a  cruncher  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  life.  His 
apparently  dying  condi.ion  made  the  magistrates  refuse 
bail,  and  so  the  young  barrister  for  six  weeks,  ,till 
the  sessions,  fretted  his  soul  in  prison,  and  began  to 
hate  Sir  Cuthbert  in  downright  earnest.  He  was 
acquitted  of  course  at  his  trial,  and  the  man  with  the 
broken  head,  now  healed,  was  arraigned  in  his  place  for 
the  blow  given  to  Stephen  Bosperis.  As  this  man  be¬ 
longed  to  the  class  for  whom  prisons  are  built,  it 
would  have  been  an  obvious  folly  not  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  one  of  them.  Accordingly  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  six  months’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour, 
and  went  through  his  term  with  a  sort  of  dull  wonder 
that  being  half-killed  was  not  thought  enough  punish¬ 
ment  for  him,  which  was  quite  amusing  and  useless. 
It  W.1S  rather  funny,  too,  that  his  wife  and  children  also 
spent  these  six  months  in  prison.  But  then,  of  course, 
they  were  only  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  overseers 
sent  them  all  back  to  him  on  the  joyful  day  of  his 
return  to  his  bare  and  hungry  cottage. 


It  was  a  little  singular  that  the  dim,  aching  sense  of 
injustice  which  had  haunted  him  in  prison  followed 
him  into  the  renewed  freedom  of  that  toil  which 
brought  him  six  shillings  a  week.  It  was  ascribed  to 
his  broken  head — always  rather  queer — and  to  the 
same  cause  was  set  down  his  falling  into  a  consumption 
and  dying  a  year  after  his  release. 

He  himself,  in  talking  with  his  wife  over  her  per¬ 
manent  sojourn  in  the  workhouse  after  his  departure, 
affirmed  the  cause  to  be  prison  anxiety,  prison  air, 
prison  closeness.  But  we  all  know  the  opinion  of  a 
man  who  has  not  graduated  at  a  university  is  worth 
nothing !  This  poor  creature  had  no  knowledge 
beyond  his  work.  He  had  ploughed,  sown,  and  reaped 
hundreds  of  acres  of  corn  for  other  people  to  sell  and 
eat.  Nothing  more  useful  than  this  had  he  done  all 
his  life.  He  had  no  place  in  society  at  all.  What 
could  he  know  beyond  the  clods  among  which  he 
toiled  }  We  want  books,  statistics,  newspapers,  and 
politicians  to  tell  us  why  poor  men  die.  It  is  low  and 
radical  to  ask  the  poor  men  themselves  any  questions 
on  the  subject. 

The  mournful  lest  event  which  grew  out  of  this 
“  pretty  quarrel”  was  not  this  poor  gaolbird’s  death,  or 
the  pinched  hungriness  of  his  six  children  in  the  union, 
or  the  dismal  days  of  his  wife  washing  pauper  clothes 
from  morning  till  night,  but  the  sickness  and  death  of 
handsome  young  Stephen  Bosperis.  Hisbrokenribcaused 
some  internal  injury  from  which  he  languished  many  a 
sorrowful  month,  and  died  at  last  with  a  suddenness 
appalling  to  his  still  hoping  father.  His  death  made  a 
great  sensation,  and  excited  enormous  sympathy.  Every 
one  execr.ited  the  consumptive  clodpole — he  was  not 
quite  dead  then — and  as  Sir  Cuthbert  had  now  shut 
himself  up  and  gave  no  dinners  and  parties,  he  was 
execrated  also,  and  the  shadow  around  him  grew  deeper 
and  deeper. 

Half  the  county,  out  of  respect  to  the  large  property 
to  which  he  was  heir,  went  to  young  Stephen’s  funeral, 
.and  all  of  them  who  could  shook  hands  with  Ernest 
afterwards,  with  a  gleam  of  congratulation  lurking  in 
their  mammon-loving  eyes.  He  was  not  particularly 
glad  himself — I  don’t  know  why — but  he  wasn’t  glad, 
except  that  he  found  himself  walking  out  of  the  church¬ 
yard  instead  of  lying  down  coldly  in  it  like  his  poor 
young  cousin. 

His  son’s  death  and  the  manner  of  it  made  Mr.  Bos¬ 
peris  add  a  curious  codicil  to  his  will,  wherein  he  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  his  wish  that  no  alliance  should  ever  take 
place  between  his  line  and  a  Tregethas.  And  in  order 
to  prevent  so  unlikely  an  occurrence  he  left  all  his  un¬ 
entailed  estates  to  certain  tru  tees  to  hold  for  Ernest 
until  his  marriage  with  a  lady  not  a  Tregethas.  But 
should  he,  in  spite  of  this  prohibition,  make  such  a 
dreadful  alliance,  the  estates  passed  to  a  distant  cousin. 
Lady  Theresa  de  Beauvoir,  and  the  issue  of  such  mar¬ 
riage  only  inherited  the  property  which  was  strictly 
entailed.  Still  further  to  hinder  such  a  catastrophe,  Mt 
Bosperis  desired  that  in  that  case  Bosanken  should  be 
torn  down,  and  his  nephew  and  family  should  reside 
out  of  Cornwall. 

Ernest  Bosperis  scarcely  needed  the  addition  of  his 
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uncle’s  hatreds  and  griefs  against  Caerlerrick  :  he  had 
enough  of  his  own.  His  six  weeks’  imprisonment  and 
the  cause  of  it,  embellished  by  county  scandals,  cost 
him  the  regard  of  a  noble  lady  to  whom  hethtn  thought 
himself  deeply  attached.  Perhaps  she  was  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  throw  him  over  for  the  marquis  she  married  i 


at  all  events  her  high  family  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder, 
aad  she  herself  left  his  angry  letters  unanswered. 

Feeling  very  galled,  and  being  now  free  to  quit  his 
profession,  he  went  abroad  with  a  liberal  allowance 
from  his  uncle,  and  travelled  through  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Turkey. 


A  CHAT  WITH  OUR  READERS. 


SWEDEN  is  so  unobtrusive  a  state,  and  the  royal 
family  are  so  little  heard  of  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  their  own  domain,  that  it  was  really  somewhat 
startling  to  read  in  the  papers  that  King  Oscar  and  his 
queen  were  paying  a  visit  to  Berlin.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted 
M'ith  the  rather  remarkable  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
present  royal  family  of  the  quiet  northern  country.  The 
present  monarch  is  not  of  the  line  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
whose  name  is  known  to  us  all ;  or  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  carried  his  arms  with  such  vigour  into 
the  heart  of  Germany,  and  in  whose  camp  Scott’s 
renowned  Captain  Dalgetty  learned  the  military  art ;  or 
of  Charles  Xlf.,  the  history  of  whom,  by  Voltaire,  is 
the  most  attractive  of  *  all  French  schoolbooks—  he 
who 

“  Left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  (mlc. 

To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  talc 

or  of  Gustavus  III.,  wHb  was  assassinated  at  a  masked 
ball,  as  all  opera-goers  know — if  other  folks  do  not — 
from  Auber’s  melodious  opera  founded  on  the  event. 
The  present  Royal  House  of  Sweden  is  the  most 
parvenu  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  King  Oscar, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  less  than  three  years  ago, 
is  the  grandson  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  the  colleague 
in  his  early  days,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  rival,  of  the 
great  Napoleon.  He  entered  the  French  marines  as  a 
private  soldier,  rose  to  be  marshal  of  the  Empire  and 
Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo,  and  was  selected  by  the  child¬ 
less  Charles  XlII.  of  Sweden,  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  Swedish  Diet,  as  the  crown  prince  and  heir  to 
the  throne,  which  he  ascended  in  l8l8.  He  was  a 
wise,  able,  and  constitutional  ruler,  and  fully  justified 
the  choice  which  Sweden  had  made.  Of  all  the 
marshals  who  rose  to  be  kings  in  those  perturbed  times, 
Bernadotte  was  the  only  one  who  wore  for  his  lifetime  the 
crown  he  had  gained,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  son. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of  Spain,  L.ouis  Bonaparte, 
King  of  Holland,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  were  driven  from  their 
thrones,  but  the  marshal-king  on  whom  Napoleon  did 
not  bestow  the  crown,  but  who  gained  it  by  his  own 
merits,  lived  peaceably  to  a  good  old  age,  and  his 
grandson  now  inherits  and  worthily  wears  his  round 
and  top  of  sovereignty. 

The  directors  of  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  fortified 
by  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  have  resolved  to 
reopen  their  attractive  resort  on  Sundays.  It  is  indeed 
preposterous  that  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  a  cen¬ 


tury  ago  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  assemblages 
of  rather  more  than  doubtful  repute  in  Soho,  and 
almost  forgotten  except  by  a  few  legal  antiquaries, 
should  be  raked  up  with  the  object  of  closing  the  doors 
of  the  Aquarium  at  Brighton.  And  it  is  even  more 
preposterous  that  anybody  can  lay  informations  under 
that  Act  against  proprietors  of  newspapers  publishing 
advertisements  of  the  Aquarium,  and  impose  very  heavy 
fines,  half  of  which  go  to  the  informer,  unless  they 
are  remitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  fortunately 
has  the  power  to  exercise  his  discretion  as  to  the  fines. 
People  who  would  close  the  Aquarium  on  Sunday 
because  it  is  wicked  to  look  at  the  strange  fish  there 
should  take  out  a  patent  for  covering  the  sea  with  a 
tarpaulin,  and  veiling  the  heavens  “  fretted  with  golden 
fires”  on  a  summer  Sunday  night. 

The  subject  of  clubs  for  ladies  is  again  being  dis¬ 
cussed  apropos  of  the  opening  of  the  Albemarle,  of  which, 
by  the  way,  half  the  members  are  gentlemen.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  prospects  of  success  for  that  club 
may  be  ;  but  such  a  resort  might,  under  some  circum¬ 
stances,  be  acceptable  to  ladies.  As  to  the  indecorum 
which  some  super-fastidious  persons  faintly  hint  at,  that 
is  sheer  nonsense.  A  lady  does  not  hesitate  to  stay  at 
a  known  hotel  because  gentlemen  stay  there  too,  and 
she  would  feel  even  less  reluctance  to  visit  a  club,  the 
members  of  which  were  mostly  known  to  her,  and  of 
whose  respectability,  being  elected  by  a  committee  of 
selection,  she  was  assured.  But  club  life,  as  generally 
understood,  is  not  suited  to  nor  desired  by  ladies.  A 
comfortable  and  comparatively  private  resting  and  lun¬ 
cheon  place  when  visiting  town,  a  home-like  house 
where  lady  friends  could  meet,  and  newspapers  and  pub¬ 
lications  be  seen,  would  undoubtedly  be  an  agreeable 
institution  appreciated  by  many  ladies  ;  and  if  any¬ 
body  is  silly  enough  to  hint  at  possible  card  parties, 
unaccustomed  refreshments,  or — who  knows  what  such 
people  may  say  ? — billiards  and  cigarettes,  that  “  any¬ 
body”  will  only  get  laughed  at  for  his  or  her 
pains. 

The  School  Boards  are  valuable  institutions,  and  are 
doing  a  great  work ;  but  they  really  must  keep  their 
subordinates  in  order,  or  some  day  the  patience  of 
people  will  be  over-tried.  At  Wolverhampton  a  man 
was  summoned  for  not  sending  his  children  to  school, 
and  being  absent  from  home,  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
his  apprehension.  He  immediately  returned  and  pre¬ 
sented  himself  before  a  magistrate,  who  would  not 
hear  the  charge  until  a  full  bench  assembled.  The  man 
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was  remanded  and  kept  in  prison  for  four  days  ;  then 
the  magistrates  heard  the  case,  and  as  he  had  the  best 
possible  excuse  for  not  sending  his  children  to  school, 
that  they  were  suffeiing  under  an  infectious  skin  disease, 
he  was  of  course  discharged.  But  people  do  not  like 
to  be  summoned,  much  less  imprisoned,  and  it  may  be 
children  with  the  taint  of  scarlet  or  typhus  fever,  or 
even  small-pox,  may  be  hurried  to  school,  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cation,  perhaps,  of  the  active  officer,  but  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  healthy  folks  in  the  neighbourhood.  At 
the  East-End  of  London  a  School  Board  officer  seized 
a  ragged  little  boy,  and  proceeded  to  drag  him  away, 
and  when  a  woman,  attracted  by  the  child’s  cries  of 
terror,  interfered,  he  struck  her,  for  which  a  magistrate 
has  very  properly  punished  him.  The  School  Board 
is  presumed  to  represent  a  system  of  enlightened 
education  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  symbolised  by  Wackford 
Squeers  dragging  Sroike  through  the  streets. 

Poor  old  Mrs.  Lincoln,  the  widow  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  has  been  proved 
to  be  insane  and  put  under  restraint.  Her  eccentricities 
were  apparent  when  at  the  White  House,  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  lifetime,  but  they  were  credited  to  her  want  of 
experience  of  such  a  high  position.  The  wife  of  “rail- 
splitter  Abe”  was  not  likely  to  be — certainly  was  not — 
a  lady  by  education  or  habits,  and  her  gaucheries  were 
painfully  apparent.  The  vulgar  habits,  the  very  eccentric 
anecdotes,  the  broad  humour  of  her  husband,  were 
tolerated  because  of  his  great  natural  ability,  his  patriotic 
sincerity,  and  his  eminent  public  services  ;  but  no  such 
palliation  was  available  for  her,  and  her  poor  brain 
turned  under  a  burden  for  which  she  was  unfitted,  and 
the  terrible  shock  she  experienced  when  her  husband 
was  so  cruelly  shot  down  by  the  crackbrained  Booth. 
Poor  lady,  we  hope  her  last  days  will  be  passed  in  peace. 

There  is  a  strange  parallel  between  her  and  the  ex- 
Empress  of  Mexico,  entirely  different  as  they  were  in 
every  other  aspect  of  their  lives.  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Belgium  was  the  daughter  of  one  monarch,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  another,  esteemed  the  two  most  astute 
kings  of  Europe,  the  Nestor  and  Ulysses  of  modern 
times.  The  daughter  of  Leopold  of  Belgium,  her 
mother’s  father  was  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French. 
For  six  years  she  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  married 


ladies  ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  her  husband,  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  was  induced  to  become  Emperor  of  Mexico. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  was  shot  down  ;  and  now  his 
widow,  insane  from  melancholia,  wanders  about  her 
house  at  Tervueren,  near  Brussels,  scarcely  speaking  to 
any  human  being,  but  holding  mysterious  converse 
with,  to  all  but  her,  unseen  spirits.  She  is  now  only 
thirty-five  years  old,  strong  in  constitution,  but  her 
malady  is  beyond  the  reach  of  hope,  and  she  may  live 
for  many  years  a  commentary  on  one  of  the  saddest 
passages  of  modem  history. 

We  began  with  Royalty,  and  we  seem  to  be  reverting 
to  the  atmosphere  of  Courts  ;  for  we  cannot  omit  to 
notice  the  article  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  on  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  a 
perhaps  not  unintentional  coincidence  the  article  was 
published  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Queen’s  birthday.  It  is  an  elaborate  eulogium  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  of  the  infiuence  which  the 
Queen  and  he  exercised  by  their  charming  domestic 
life  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  time.  Very  few 
probably  of  our  readers  can  remember  what  society 
was  like  forty  years  ago,  but  they  may  have  heard 
hints  from  their  seniors  not  calculated  to  increase  their 
admiration.  We  are  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that 
the  character  and  infiuence  of  Prince  Albert  have  been 
overrated,  that  eulogy  has  been  exaggerated  ;  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  two  such  men  as  Tennyson  and 
Gladstone  should  have  selected  him  as  a  worthy  recipient 
of  such  praise  as  they  have  bestowed.  Both  knew  him 
well ;  neither  can  be  accused  of  undue  reverence  for 
mere  titles  or  position,  or  of  unworthy  sycophancy. 

We  have  a  new  royal,  or  semi-royal  visitor,  Seyyed 
Burghash  bin  Saed,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  not  remember  that  that  place  is  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  that  Livingstone  and  Stanley  have 
told  us  many  unpleasant  things  about ;  that  two  years 
ago  Sir  Bartle  Frere  went  thither  on  a  mission  to 
endeavour  to  effect  an  abolition  of  the  horrible  traffic 
in  slaves,  of  which  it  is  the  head-quarters,  and  that  the 
Sultan  is  heartily  disposed  to  second  our  efforts,  although 
his  power  is  not  equal  to  his  will.  He  is  described  as 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  some  culture,  and  therefore  we 
heartily  welcome  him  to  our  shores. 


WITH  THE  DEAD. 


White  folds  of  linen  on  the  marble  face 
Lie  in  the  silence  of  the  coming  day  ; 

The  long  black  shadows  creep  with  laggard  pace, 
The  eastern  sky  is  marked  with  streaks  of  grey. 

O  quiet  dead,  let  but  those  pallid  lips 
•  One  late-learned  secret  of  the  soul  disclose ; 

So  that  our  wisdom  may  at  once  eclipse 
All  that  the  sage  of  all  the  sages  knows. 

O  tranquil  lids,  lift  from  those  hidden  eyes. 

That  on  their  orbs  our  doubting  eyes  may  see 
The  graven  gleams  of  startled,  rapt  surprise 
Which  marked  their  first  glimpse  of  eternity. 


XUM 


The  morning  breeze  sweeps  through  the  solemn  room,  Jb' 
And  stirs  the  folds  that  wrap  the  dead  around ;  ^ 

The. bold,  broad  sun  dispels  the  chilling  gloom,  f  J 

♦  The  streets  are  all  astir  with  life  and  sound.  ^ 

Most  tacit  dead  !  has  mourning  love  no  power 
To  win  one  accent  for  its  many  tears  } 

Most  ingra'e  dead  !  who  leaves  us  in  an  hour. 

And  with  us  leases  the  grief  of  loss  for  years. 

One  single  word — the  faintly- breathed  farewell — 

That  failed  thee  as  the  fluttering  spirit  fled ! 

No  answer  yet.  .  .  .  Rings  out  the  final  knell,  Sg 

And  men  come  in  to  bear  away  our  dead.  K 
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1'^HE  French  ambassador,  De  Maisse,  from  Henry  IV. 

to  our  Queen  Elizabeth  has  left  an  account  of 
his  first  interview  with  the  queen,  which  I  translate 
from  the  French  of  M.  Prevost  Paradol  : — On  the  8th 
of  December,  1597,  one  of  the  queen’s  carriages  came 
to  fetch  the  ambassador,  and  took  him  to  the  Thames  ; 
there  a  boat  was  waiting  for  him,  and  he  entered 
Whitehall  from  the  river.  The  palace  seemed  to  him 
dull  and  obscure,  unworthy  of  a  royal  residence. 
Accompanied  by  several  gentlemen,  who  thanked  him 
courteously  for  the  services  that  he  had  rendered  to  the 
English  while  he  was  ambassador  at  Venice,  De  Maisse 
traversed  the  guards’  room  and  arrived  at  the  audience- 
chamber.  The  High  Chamberlain  introduced  him 
into  the  private  room,  and  he  found  himself  in  presence 
of  the  queen. 

On  one  side  of  the  room  stood  a  number  of  lords 
and  ladies,  at  the  other  end  Elizabeth  was  seated  on  a 
very  low  seat  ;  no  one  was  near  her.  When  the 
ambassador  entered,  she  rose  and  went  a  few  steps  to 
meet  him  ;  he  stooped  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  dress, 
whilst  the  queen,  raising  him,  made  excuses  for  her 
indisposition  and  the  simplicity  of  her  costume. 

This  costume  was  at  the  very  moment  the  object  of 
the  ambassador’s  attention  and  astonishment.  Her 
white  dress,  embroidered  with  silver,  had  wide  sleeves, 
lined  'with  red.  Other*smaller  sleeves  were  fastened 
to  it,  and  these  the  queen  kept  taking  on  and  off  the 
whole  time  she  was  talking.  The  collar  of  this  dress 
was  very  high  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  was  orna¬ 
mented  with  rubies  and  pearls.  Her  neck  was  hidden 
under  a  large  necklace  of  pearls  and  rubies.  On  her 
head  was  an  immense  red  wig,  covered  with  spangles 
of  gold  and  silver  ;  several  pearls  were  fastened  to  it, 
and  some  fell  on  her  forehead.  On  either  side  two 
long  curls  of  the  wig  fell  inside  the  collar  of  the  dress 
on  to  the  queen’s  shoulders.  This  dress,  open  like  a 
mantle,  showed  some  remains  of  a  vanished  beauty 
which  the  queen  seemed  still  proud  of. 

But  her  face,  where  genius,  cares,  and  passions  had 
left  their  traces,  soon  attracted  the  eyes  and  fixed  the 
thoughts.  It  was  impossible  not  to  compare  the  past 
with  the  present,  the  reputation  which  had  flattered 
the  reality,  and  had  survived  it  with  the  inevitable 
injuries  of  time  and  the  troubles  of  life.  Her  face  had 
grown  longer  and  thinner,  her  teeth  had  become 
yellow  and  rare — above  all  on  the  right  side — to  such 
a  point  as  often  to  render  her  speech  unintelligible, 
she  always  talked  rapidly  and  with  vivacity.* 

Two  advantages  only  had  remained  to  her,  and 
caused  De  Maisse  by  moments  to  forget  all  she  had 
lost.  One  was  her  figure,  still  noble  and  imposing, 

•  Paul  Heutznor,  who  saw  the  queen  the  same  year,  confirms  De 
Haissc’s  portrait :  “  Next  came  the  queen,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
her  age,  as  we  were  lold,  very  majestic ;  her  face  oblong,  fair,  but 
wrinkled ;  her  eyes  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a  little 
hooked,  her  lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black  ;  she  had  in  her  ears 
two  pearls,  with  rich  drops ;  she  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red,”  Slc. 


especially  from  its  height,  which  she  increased  by  the 
thickness  of  her  shoes.  The  other  was  an  air  of 
grandeur  which  was  natural  to  her,  and  which,  far 
from  excluding,  when  she  willed  it,  the  grace  of  her 
reception,  and  the  courtesy  of  her  manners,  gave  them 
greater  value. 

Notwithstanding  the  politeness  with  which  she 
loaded  the  ambassador,  she  seemed  to  listen  to  him 
with  some  impatience,  and  her  movements  betrayed  a 
sort  of  uneasiness.  She  got  up  and  sat  down  again 
continually,  complained  of  the  fire,  and  ended  by 
letting  it  go  out,  though  a  large  screen  separated  her 
from  it.  At  last  she  remained  standing  to  listen  and 
answer,  telling  De  Maisse  that  she  liked  standing,  and 
frequently  received  her  ambassadors  so,  and  they  often 
complained  of  fatigue  after  her  audiences.  When 
De  Maisse  left,  she  went  some  steps  towards  the  door 
with  him. 

At  the  second  audience  De  Maisse  found  Elizabeth 
in  her  private  audience-chamber,  standing  near  the 
window,  looking  better  than  at  the  first  interview,  still 
clothed  with  great  richness,  mixed  with  eccentricity. 
Her  dress  of  black  taffetas,  cut  Italian  fashion,  was 
trimmed  with  wide  gold  braid  ;  the  sleeves  were  open, 
and  lined  with  crimson  taffetas.  Underneath  this  dress, 
which  opened  like  a  mantle,  was  another  of  white 
damask,  open  too,  and  a  peignoir,  untied,  completed 
the  costume. 

Her  headdress  was  the  same  as  the  first  time  ;  but 
she  had  added  a  bouquet  of  pearls,  some  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  marvellously  beautiful  to  De  Maisse.  She  wore 
bracelets  and  necklace  of  pearls,  enlaced  six  or  seven 
times  round  her  arms. 

At  the  third  interview  she  had  her  accustomed 
head  attire,  but  more  loaded  with  precious  stones  than 
ever ;  underneath  a  white  dress,  embroidered  with 
silver,  she  wore  another  colour  of  peach  blossom, 
on  which  silver  embroidery  on  a  dark  background 
had  a  marvellous  effect. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  a  print  was  pub¬ 
lished  which  must  have  made  the  women  laugh  at 
men’s  blindness.  Its  title  was  “  Funeral  Pomp  of 
Fashion.”  In  it  we  see  Dame  Fashion  carried  by  four 
women,  and  followed  by  an  immense  procession  of 
dressmakers,  barbers,  embroiderers,  and  tailors. 

It  was  during  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  putting  black  patches  on  the  face  first  became 
general.  Each  lady  put  them  on  according  to  her 
taste  and  the  expression  of  her  face.  A  lady  of  quality 
would  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  walk  or  a  street,  and 
suddenly  seize  her  box  of  patches,  look  at  herself  in 
the  mirror  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  thereupon 
replace  a  fallen  patch.  The  fashion  of  patches  was 
not  born  in  the  seventeenth  century — there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun — but  existed  also  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Romans — the  Roman  orators  wore  patches 
when  they  mounted  the  tribune. 
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'  REIGN  OP  LOUIS  XIV. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  reign  of  that  monarch 
who  regulated  his  subjects’  dress  down  to  the  least 
details.  In  1664  Louis  XIV.  distributed  stuffs  for 
dresses  to  all  the  ladies  of  his  court  ;  they  had  to  dress 
according  to  his  taste,  and  were  even  made  to  forget  that 
they  had  a  taste  of  their  own.  When  he  built  the 
Pavilion  of  Marly,  in  1679,  ladies  of  the  court 

found  in  their  baskets  a  complete  toilette  and  the  most 
marvellous  lace. 

Fashion  became  a  question  of  etiquette.  Louis 
dictated  its  laws,  and  the  court  bent  to  royal  caprice. 

When  Marie  Therese  arrived  at  Paris  in  August, 
1660,  she  had  on  a  dress  covered  with  gold,  pearls, 
and  precious  stones,  and  she  was  adorned  with  the 
richest  jewels  of  the  crown. 

A  year  after,  at  the  Vaux  festivities,  Mdlle.  De  la 
Valliere  had  on  a  white  dress,  starred  with  silver, 
fastened  by  a  pale  blue  sash  tied  in  a  bow  underneath 
the  bosom.  Her  blonde  hair  fell  in  cascades  down 
her  shoulders,  and  was  mixed  with  flowers  and  pearls. 
Two  large  emeralds  shone  in  her  ears.  Her  uncovered 
arms  were  clasped  above  the  elbow  with  a  gold 
bracelet  set  in  opals.  She  wore  gloves  of  Bruges 
lace  of  a  yellowish  white. 

Whilst  wandering  through  the  galleries  of  the 
exhibition  of  classical  dress  held  in  Paris  last  summer, 
I  saw  several  pairs  of  these  lace  gloves.  Each  finger 
is  worked  out  separately  ;  the  skill  and  time  necessary 
to  make  one  pair  must  have  been  very  great. 

The  women  were  so  accustomed  to  wearing  masks 
at  this  epoch  that  they  entered  into  a  code  of  etiquette 
published  at  the  time.  It  tells  the  ladies  that  it  is  not 
polite  to  enter  the  room  of  a  person  to  whom  they  owe 
respect  with  their  dresses  up  and  their  masks  on. 
They  must  also  take  off  their  masks  when  they  bow  to 
any  one,  or  are  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 

A  woman  of  quality  in  1 668  always  wore  an  under 
satin  moire  or  glace,  with  an  over-dress  training  be¬ 
hind,  which  she  raised  over  her  left  arm.  The  puffed 
sleeves  covered  with  lace  and  ribbons,  did  not  cover 
half  the  arm.  The  body  ended  at  the  hips,  and  ended 
in  a  long  point  in  front.  The  under-dress  was  trimmed 
with  two  bands  embroidered  in  silk  or  gold. 

I  saw  a  number  of  these  dresses  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  ;  my  principal  impression  about  them  was 
how  little  they  were !  The  women  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  must  have  been,  on  an  average,  a  head 
shorter  than  their  descendants  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  fashion  of  “  transparents”  dates  from  1676. 
“  Have  your  heard  about  the  transparents  ?”  asks 
Madame  de  Sevigne  in  one  of  her  charming  letters. 
“  They  are  dresses  of  the  handsomest  brocades  of  gold 
and  azure  that  it  is  possible  to  see,  and  over  them  are 
worn  transparent  black  dresses  or  handsome  English 
lace  ones.” 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  see  ladies  dress  their 
hair  in  high  scaffoldings  above  their  heads  in  our  time, 
and  it  will  help  us  to  realise  the  manner  of  dressing 
the  hair  that  was  in  favour  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
Imagine  a  wire  framework,  more  than  half  a  yard  high, 
divided  into  several  stories  and  surmounted  or  covered 


with  bands  of  muslin,  ribbons,  chenilles,  pearls, 
flowers,  aigrettes,  &c.  Each  part  of  this  monument 
had  a  name. 

If  a  woman  moved  much,  the  whole  erection 
trembled  and  menaced  ruin.  Yet  women  persisted  in 
them,  though  the  king  did  not  like  them. 

It  was  during  this  reign  that  high  heels  first  came 
into  fashion.  They  were  worn  so  high  that  four 
inches  were  considered  nothing  for  the  height  of  a 
heel.  Three  inches  was  the  medium  height. 

Dresses  were  ornamented  with  what  were  called 
pretlntailles — pieces  of  all  sorts  of  colours  and  all  sorts 
of  shapes.  An  apron  was  sometimes  so  ornamented  in 
this  way  that  the  biggest  piece  was  not  larger  than  the 
hollow  of  the  hand.  They  sometimes  put  pretmtailles 
on  the  flounces  of  skirts  of  five  different  colours,  so 
that  the  first  was  sometimes  green,  the  second  yellow, 
the  third  red,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  white. 

When  the  fashion  of  pretintdilles  first  began,  a  lady 
had  a  long  lawsuit  with  her  dressmaker,  who  asked 
her  for  eight  hundred  livres  for  making  a  skirt  with 
pretmtailles.  The  lady  was  obliged  to  pay — the 
dressmaker  had  only  charged  a  halfpenny  for  each  ell 
of  sewing. 

The  beginning  of  stays  or  corsets  were  the  tour- 
nures  of  gummed  cloth.  Crinoline  came  in  again 
under  the  title  of  paniers.  They  were  circles  of  cane 
or  whalebone,  attached  to  each  other  with  tapes. 
With  these  paniers  the  little  women  were  as  wide  as 
they  were  high,  and  looked  like  balls.  It  is  related 
that  a  sailor  met  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  in 
Paris,  two  ladies  whose  paniers  took  up  all  the  width 
of  the  street.  There  were  no  means  of  passing,  but  he 
would  not  go  back.  He  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  and  jumped  over  the  paniers  in  the  space 
which  they  left  empty,  to  the  applause  of  the  spectators, 
male  and  female. 

The  men,  too,  caught  the  hoop  contagion.  They 
had  their  little  paniers — whalebones  sewn  into  the  tails 
of  their  coats. 

At  this  epoch  fans  were  made  with  very  long 
handles.  The  men  used  them  to  chastise  their  wives 
and  daughters.  The  commerce  in  fans  spread  so 
rapidly  in  France,  and  particuhrly  in  Paris,  that  the 
workers  in  fans  formed  themselves  into  a  corporation 
like  those  of  other  trades,  and  solicited  statutes  and 
privileges,  which  Louis  XIV.  at  once  granted  them. 
There  were  more  than  five  hundred  manufactories  of 
these  fans  in  Paris.  Ladies  who  possess  any  of  these 
old  Fins  are  exceedingly  proud  of  them,  and  use  them 
in  preference  to  the  last  new  thing  in  tortoiseshell  and 
feathers.  There  were  many  specimens  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  They  were 
painted  with  shepherds’  and  shepherdesses’  pictures  in 
the  Boucher  style.  Some  of  them  were  very  beautiful. 
I  particularly  admired  two  that  had  belonged  to  Marie 
Antoinette. 

REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XV. 

What  do  we  see  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
Enormous  paniers  measuring  from  right  to  left  six  feet 
across.  It  was  not  possible  to  trace  round  them  a 
circle  of  less  than  eighteen  feet  in  circumference.  The 
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clergy  fulminated  against  them  as  they  had  done  against 
the  vertugadins  of  the  preceding  century;  but  the 
ladies  let  them  fulminate,  and  stuck  to  their  paniers. 
They  hung  out  on  each  side  of  their  carriages,  as 
Voltaire  says  : — 

“Aprfea  diner,  I’indolente  Qlycferc 
Sort  pour  sortir,  sans  avoir  rien  &  faire. 

On  a  conduit  son  insipidite, 

An  fond  d’nn  char  ou,  montant  de  cdte. 

Son  corps  presse  gemit  sous  les  barriercs 
D’nn  lourd  panier  qui  flotte  ans  deux  portieres.” 

This  mode  of  paniers  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
commerce  of  Holland.  A  company  was  formed  in  the 
Ost  Prize  for  whale-fishing,  whalebone  being  in  such 
great  request  for  women’s  hoops. 

At  last  two  sensible  actresses  left  off  their  paniers 
on  the  stage,  and  a  few  women  of  the  highest  society 
followed  their  example  off  the  stage. 

Massillon,  the  great  orator,  preached  a  sermon 
against  patches  ;  its  only  effect  was  that  women  wore 
more  than  ever,  and  called  them  Massillon  patches. 
Women  powdered  their  hair  and  put  layers  of  white 
and  rouge  on  their  cheeks  in  such  thick  layers  that 
nothing  of  the  original  skin  could  be  seen.  A  woman 
would  not  have  been  thought  dressed  without  her 
rouge  and  her  patches. 

REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  queen  of  fashion  as  soon  as 
she  appeared  in  France.  She  invented  the  porcupine 
coiffure ;  the  hair  was  curled  at  the  point,  and  then 


all  raised  on  the  top  of  the  head,  without  powder, 
and  tied  round  with  a  ribbon.  The  ornaments  worn 
by  the  ladies  on  the  top  of  their  hair  were  of  the  most 
miscellaneous  description.  The  “sentiment  pouf’* 
was  formed  with  birds,  butterflies,  cardboard  Cupids, 
branches  of  trees,  and  even  vegetables.  The  mother 
of  Louis  Philippe  I.  wore  a  “  pouf”  with  a  model  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaujolais,  her  eldest  son,  in  the  arms  of 
his  nurse,  a  parrot  eating  a  cherry,  a  little  negro,  and 
designs  patiently  composed  of  the  hair  of  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans,  Chartres,  and  Penthievre. 

Marie  Antoinette  exaggerated  the  use  of  plumes  of 
feathers.  When  she  and  her  ladies  passed  through 
the  galleries  of  Versailles,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
a  forest  of  feathers  elevated  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  head.  The  carriages  were  not  high  enough 
for  the  feathers,  and  they  were  obliged  to  kneel  or 
lower  the  seats. 

In  this  reign  came  in  Italian  straw  bonnets,  and 
Frenchwomen  became  so  fond  of  them  that  they  kept 
them  for  a  century.  In  the  space  of  two  years  from 
1784  to  1786  women’s  bonnets  changed  form  seven¬ 
teen  times.  Some  of  them  covered  the  whole  person 
like  a  parasol.  They  were  covered  with  ribbons, 
feathers,  and  flowers. 

The  taste  of  Marie  Antoinette  for  playing  at 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  at  Trianon  gave  rise  to 
the  imitations  of  peasants’  costumes,  which,  with  the 
modification  of  a  few  diamonds,  resembled  those  of 
any  milkmaid. 


THE  ART  OF  ENTERTAINING. 

III. 


Having  finished  laying  and  decorating  the  table 
in  our  last  chapter,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  etiquette  of  the  dinner-table,  or  that  jxir- 
tion  of  it  which  consists  in  having  everything  produced 
at  exactly  the  right  moment.  No  one  ought  to  have 
to  wait  an  instant  for  anything.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
wines.  Sherry  is  served  with  the  soup  and  fish,  the 
servants  carrying  the  decanter  round,  and  asking  each 
person  if  he  or  she  wishes  for  it  brfore  he  pours  the 
wine  into  his  glass,  which  he  must  not  fill.  With  the 
entrees  hock  may  be  sent  round  in  a  similar  way. 
With  the  substantial  dishes  champagne  goes  the  round 
of  the  table,  but  in  the  bottle,  of  course.  In  hot  weather, 
ice  is  handed  round  in  a  gkss  dish.  At  dessert,  port, 
sherry,  claret,  and  Madeira  are  placed  on  the  table. 
The  host  passes  th^m  on,  filling  the  glass  of  the  lady 
on  his  right,  if  she  wishes  it,  and  the  decanters  make 
the  tour  of  the  table,  returning  to  the  host,  with  whom 
they  remain  till  the  ladies  have  left  the  room. 

The  order  of  the  courses  is  as  follows  : — Soup, 
fish,  entrees,  joint  and  poultry,  removes,  pastry  and 
creams,  &c.,  cheese,  then  dessert.  No  oue  is  served 
twice  with  either  fish  or  soup.  Entrees  are  made  dishes. 


and  a  good  dinner-giver  is  always  careful  that  these 
shall  be  well  cooked  and  (which  is  almost  as  important) 
neatly  dished.  Removes  consist  of  game,  when  in  season, 
or  any  savoury  seasonable  dish,  such  as  an  omelette, 
but  of  course  nothing  sweet.  If  iced  pudding  be  served, 
it  comes  between  cheese  and  dessert.  Salad  or  celery 
is  handed  round  with  the  cheese. 

Dessert  requires  a  pamgraph  to  itself.  Sometimes 
more  money  is  spent  on  the  dessert  than  on  the  rest  of 
the  dinner,  exclusive  of  the  wines  ;  but  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  However,  it  is  the  fashion  to  have  fruit 
months  before  its  season,  and  when  it  is  almost  flavour¬ 
less  from  forcing,  but  the  sooner  such  an  unmeaning 
fashion  dies  out  the  better  it  will  be.  Strawberries  at 
twelve  shillings  the  basket,  peaches  at  three  shillings 
each,  and  grapes  at  Christmas,  may  all  be  condemned 
as  absurd  ostentation.  As  to  the  practice  of  which  many 
have  been  guilty,  of  hiring  fruit  for  the  evening.  Just 
to  place  on  the  table  with  the  understanding  that  no  one 
is  to  eat  any  of  it,  can  anything  be  meaner  or  more  really 
ridiculous  ?  I  was  once  shown,  in  a  shop  in  London, 
some  enormous  apples,  marked  eighteen  guineas  the 
dozen,  and  was  told  that,  though  marked  with  a  price. 
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they  were  not  for  sale.  The  fruit-monger  in  the  win¬ 
dow  of  whose  shop  they  were  lent  them  out  for  the 
evening,  and  sometimes  this  dish  of  apples  had  been  to 
a  dinner  party  and  a  supper  party  the  same  night.  I  was 
not  told  how  much  was  charged  for  the  loan,  but  I  was 
assured  that  the  owner  had  made  far  more  than  the 
eighteen  guineas  by  them  already. 

There  is  something  quite  ludicrous  about  the  idea, 
and  some  ingenious  person  might  write  a  little  story  of 
the  adventures  of  the  apples  during  a  London  season, 
with  what  they  saw  and  heard  every  evening,  and  their 
narrow  escapes  of  being  accidentally  eaten  by  some 
unsuspecting  and  unwary  guest. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  there  is  a  great  deal  oi 
economical  ostentation  practised  in  our  days,  and  these 
apples  are  a  case  in  point. 

It  is  considered  bad  taste  to  have  fresh  and  dried 
fruits  for  the  dessert-table  at  the  same  time.  Nuts  are 
necessary.  After  eating  sweets  and  fruit  the  palate  re¬ 
quires  something  to  “  taste”  the  wine,  and  nuts  are  the 
best  preparation  it  can  have.  Hard  biscuits  are  the  best 
substitute,  if  one  be  needed,  but  nuts  can  almost  always 
be  had. 

A  little  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  matter  of 
wine  of  late  years.  Gentlemen  of  the  old  school  still 
maintain  that  “  a  glass  of  port,”  by  which  they  mean  a 
bottle  at  least,  is  the  only  proper  thing  to  drink  after 
dinner,  but  the  present  generation  has  developed,  and  is 
continuing  to  develop,  a  taste  for  claret.  So  much  is 
this  so  that  port  is  not  always  put  on  the  dessert-table 
now. 

Most  ladies  incline  to  think  that  the  French  custom 
of  serving  champagne  with  the  dessert  is  preferable  to 
drinking  it  with  meat  or  poultry.  I  quite  concur  with 
this  opinion,  but  the  latter  is  the  fashion,  and  when  that 
is  said,  all  is  said. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  to  young  ladies  who  may 
feel  a  little  trepidation  at  the  idea  of  their  first  dinner 
party.  Girls  have  an  idea  that  a  dinner  party  is  a  very 
formal  affair,  and  even  a  solemn  one,  like  some  ancient 
religious  rite.  In  certain  classes  of  society  it  is  a 
solemn  and  an  awful  affair,  and  girls  may  well  dread 
the  ordeal,  but  in  good  society  a  dinner  party  is  as 
pleasant  a  mode  of  passing  a  few  hours  with  friends  as 
one  may  wish.  What  a  phy,  therefore,  that  it  should 
sonaetimes  be  coo^iletely  spoiled  for  a  debutante  at  such 
scenes,  because  she  Is  in  doubt  as  to  some  little  trifle, 
and  dreads  to  anake  some  Ihtle  error  which  she  fancies 
every  one  will  notice  ! 

First,  thet\,  you  do  not  take  off  your  gloves  till  you 
are  seated  at  table.  £e^to  take  your  soup  immediately 
it  is  set  before  yon,  and  do  not  linger  over  it.  Manage 


to  make  a  few  observations  to  the  gentleman  who  has 
taken  you  down  to  dinner,  but  if  you  are  fond  of  talk¬ 
ing  do  not  rush  into  the  extreme  of  not  giving  him 
time  to  eat  his  dinner.  If  an  old-fashioned  gendeman 
should  ask  you  to  take  wine  with  him,  as  they  some¬ 
times  do  still,  do  nor,  as  I  saw  a  young  lady  do  not 
long  ago,  stare  at  him  as  if  he  had  done  something 
horrible,  but  let  somebody  put  a  little  wine  into  your 
glass,  bow  to  your  old  gentleman,  and  drink  a  few  drops. 

1  remember  reading  somewhere  of  an  old  lady  of 
high  rank  who,  on  a  particular  occasion,  had  several  of 
the  hourgeoise  ladies  of  the  town  as  her  guests.  These, 
one  and  all,  when  coffee  was  served,  took  out  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs  and  spread  them  across  the  knees 
of  their  (presumably)  best  dresses,  and  on  the  handker¬ 
chiefs  they  comfortably  set  their  cup.  The  hostess, 
fearing  they  might  discover  they  were  doing  something 
not  generally  done,  immediately  took  her  own  handker¬ 
chief  and  used  it  as  a  tablecloth  in  the  same  fashion. 
This,  if  an  exaggerated  instance,  yet  shows  the  true 
spirit  of  politeness.  The  case  of  the  girl  I  mentioned 
above,  who  refused  to  take  wine  with  an  old  gentleman 
because  it  was  unfashionable,  is  just  as  excellent  an 
example  of  under-bred  want  of  manners. 

I  have  seen  a  girl  so  overcome  with  shyness  that 
she  has  eaten  her  whole  dinner  without  salt  rather 
than  venture  on  asking  for  it.  She  was  an  object  of 
pity,  and  there  must  have  been  some  radical  fault  in 
her  bringing  up.  Nearly  always  there  is  something 
very  wrong  lying  behind  excessive  shyness. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  may 
be  asked  by  girls  who  are  meditating  on  the  terrors  of 
their  first  dinner  party,  and  if  dinner-givers  would 
give  us  their  experience  on  the  important  subject  a 
very  interesting  correspondence  might  be  opened.  The 
relative  advantages  of  the  dinner  a  la  Russe  and  dinner 
served  in  the  ordinary  manner  might,  for  instance,  be 
discussed  with  advantage. 

But  we  must  let  the  guests  get  away  from  the  dinner- 
table,  where  we  have  kept  them  all  this  time.  The 
lady  of  the  house  makes  a  slight  signal  to  the  lady  who 
sits  on  the  host’s  right  hand,  and  with  a  rustle  of 
garments  and  pushing  back  of  chairs  every  one  rises 
from  table.  A  gentleman  opens  the  door  for  the 
ladies,  who  pass  through,  and  the  gentlemen  sit  down 
again.  In  about  half-an-hour  coffee  is  sent  into  the 
drawing-room  and  dining-room,  and  shortly  after  the 
gentlemen  appear  in  the  drawing-room  tea  is  served. 

Then  comes  what  is  to  some  the  most  trying  period, 
the  interval  between  tea  and  departure,  but  of  this,  and 
the  mode  of  enlivening  it,  we  must  speak  in  another 
chapter.  Ccena. 


277. — Carriage  Toilettes, 

(J*aper  Pattern,  5/.  (yd.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


This  month  we  shall  have  rather  to  insist  upon  cer¬ 
tain  details  and  slight  modifications  of  the  toilet  than 
Uf>on  striking  changes  in  the  female  costume,  for  summer 
fashions  are  not  now  likely  to  undergo  any  very  re¬ 


markable  alterations.  But  true  elegance  does  not  con¬ 
sist  in  changing  each  day  the  shape  and  fashion  of  one’s 
dress,  or  finding  out  the  last  caprice  of  the  modiste  in 
renown  in  the  arrangement  of  a  chapeau.  It  shows 
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itself  more  particularly  in  the  careful  selection  of  every 
detail  of  the  toilet,  chaussure,  gloves,  lingerie,  and  so 


278. — Visiting  and  Bridal  Dress. 

(^Paper  Pattern,  'without  Jacket,  5/.  6d. ;  'with  Jacket,  6s.  6J.  ;  Paper  Pattern  of  Dress  complete,  5^.  6d. 
Flat  Pattern,  half  price — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietla-street,  Covent  Garden,') 


border  ot  coloured  embroidery,  most  dainty  to.  wear  in 
the  aumoniere  pocket  of  modern  costumes.  Collars  and 
cuffs  ot  plain  toile,  with  open-work  patterns  forming  a 


on.  Even  for  such  details  a  profusion  ot  ornaments  and 
broderie  is  not  the  sure  test  of  good  taste ;  the  great 
art  is  to  know  how  to  choose  things  of  a  good  cut,  per- 


27y. — Indwjr  Urlm  (t’ioni_). 

Tattern,  §J.  6d.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henriettm^treet,  CovaU  Garden^ 


full  craTats,  we  canuot  pretend  to  say.  It  certainly  is 
not  for  comfort's  ssdoe,  and  we  most  lank  this  mode 
together  with  those  of  skirts  so  tight  as  to  make  both 
walking  and  sitting  down  a  difficulty,  of  superstructues 
of  false  hair  suggestive  of  headache  and  neuralgia,  and 
of  heels  four  inches  high,  which  render  the  effort  of 
la  promenade  as  fatiguing  as  it  is  ungraceful. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  we  are  threatened  with  a  resumption 
of  the  corset — a  torture  unknown  to  the  young  genera¬ 
tion,  in  Paris  at  least,  but  which  the  cuirasse  bodice 
is  rapidly  bringing  upon  us.  What  a  pity  we  can 
never  escape  from  one  exaggeration  without  immediately 
plunging  into  the  opposite !  If  rather  too  loose  a 
style  of  dress  prevailed  during  the  last  years  of  the 


century  ago  now-a-days.  When  some  new  device 
appears  too  genante,  they  know  how  to  beg  Madame 
I^  Mode  to  find  out  some  less  Xxyxigfantaiste.  Skirts 
stretched  plain  in  front,  for  instance,  are  beginning  to 
spread  out  more  fully ;  or,  at  least,  the  strings  which 
draw  them  tight  to  the  back  are  now  loosened  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  motion  of  our  limbs.  We 
hold  it  from  an  artiste  in  fashionable  lore  that  the 
etriquee  dress,  so  altogether  contrary  to  all  notions  of 
gracefulness,  will  soon  disappear  altogether. 

The  very  tight-fitting  bodice  is  still,  ’tis  true,  quite 
h  r ordre  du  jour,  but  here  we  find  no  fault.  Be  a  corsage 
absolutely  moulded  upon  the  bodice,  if  the  cut  is  good, 
no  restraint  or  discomfort  is  the  result.  It  often  happens 
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Second  Empire,  is  it  any  reason  for  going  back  to  the 
tight-laced  just'au  corps  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 
Are  we  to  see  once  more  the  long  peaked  and  whale- 
boned  bodices  of  the  Medicis  race,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  stiff  corset  which  made  their  figures 
resemble  backboards  ?  Let  us  hope  not.  Already 
there  is  a  reaction  against  so  absurd  and  unhealthy  a 
mode.  Parisiennes  at  least,  accustomed  to  the  light 
supple  corset  which  supports  their  lithe  figures  without 
compressing  it,  will  not  submit  to  the  ordeal,  especially 
when  the  result  would  be  to  make  them  lose  all  grace 
of  outline  and  movement.  Indeed,  ladies  are  less 
passive  than  they  used  to  be  in  matters  of  fashion. 
They  would  scarcelv  accept  the  corps  or  paniers  of  a 


double  check  border,  or  else  stripes  alternating  with 
narrow  bands  of  coloured  percale  to  match  the  toilette, 
are  exquisitely  simple  and  becoming  for  morning  wear. 

The  shape  of  collars  does  not  much  vary  ;  it  is  the 
straight  collar  with  slightly  turned  down  corners,  wide 
apart  in  front,  called  the  Angot  collar,  or  the  more 
novel  and  stylish  collar  which  comes  up  very  high, 
and  is  turned  down  without  the  folding  being  marked 
by  the  flat  iron — the  last  modification  of  the  Paysan 
collar,  which  leaves  the  throat  a  little  degage  in  front, 
and  from  under  which  appears  the  full  bow  of  the 
voluminous  cravat  of  tulle,  clear  muslin,  crepe  de 
chine  or  Surah  foulard.  Wh^  it  should  be  the  fashion 
in  such  hot  weather  to  w'ear  high  starched  collars  and 
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one  is  more  uncomfortable  in  a  very  loose  dress  than 
in  one  which  is  quite  tight ;  this  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  one  is  so  made  that  each  part  fits  exactly  in  its 
place,  while  in  the  other  the  shape  is  faulty.  The 
same  observation  is  true  of  boots  and  gloves.  One  is 
well  chausse  and  well  gloved  only  on  condition  of 
having  boots  and  gloves  exactly  fitted  to  one’s  feet  and 
hands.  Too  large  a  shoe  hurts  the  foot  as  well  as  too 
small  a  one,  too  narrow  a  glove  looks  as  bad  as  too 
wide  a  one.  All  these  are  rather  stale  truisms,  perhaps, 
but  they  are  too  often  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of  when 
the  one  grand  object  is  to  dress  according  to  La  Mode. 

We  will  now  describe  a  few  costumes  for  the  country 
and  seaside. 


princess  shape,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep 
flounce,  which  is  itself  ornamented  with  two  plisses 
upon  the  sides  and  four  upon  the  train  ;  the  front  part 
of  the  dress  is  entirely  trimmed  with  muslin  frillings 
placed  V-shape  all  the  way  down,  and  edged  with 
fluted  borders  on  either  side.  This  trimming  is  con¬ 
tinued  into  a  small  pelerine  at  the  back,  and  a  Watteau 
pleat  is  formed  Just  under  the  point  of  this  pelerine. 

A  dress  of  light  blue  grenadine  and  faille  of  a  deeper 
blue  is  made  thus  : — A  deep  flounce  of  grenadine, 
round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  is  covered  with  wide 
strips  of  faille,  showing  the  grenadine  between,  fas¬ 
tened  in  at  the  bottom  under  a  small  flounce  of  faille, 
with  double  fluted  head,  and  at  the  top  with  a  deep 


2K0. — lioxxHi  D&ess  I  Back). 

( Paper  PaUerUy  6d.  t  Flat  Patten,  half  Mabame  Goubaud,  30,  Hcmrietiasireet,  Covent  Garden. ) 


§  For  a  breakfast  dress  noduitg  can  be  more  dainty 
and  fresh-looking  in  this  hot  weather  than  b.atiste.  The 
two  following  are  very  pretty  and  tasteful  specimens  ; — 

The  first  is  pale  blue,  with  strips  of  insertion  dis¬ 
posed  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  over  both  the  front  and 
back  of  the  cuirasse.  The  tablier  is  composed  of 
bouillons  and  plisses,  also  divided  by  strips  of  insertion. 
The  under-skirt,  of  pale  blue,  is  trimmed  with  a  series 
of  very  fine  plisses,  deeper  behind  than  in  front.  The 
second  is  of  a  new  style  of  batiste,  forming  alternate 
clear  and  thick  squares,  and  striped  ecru  and  rose 
colour.  This  costume  was  trimmed  all  over  with  ecru 
lace  and  rose-coloured  ribbon. 

A  morning  dress  is  of  white  Swiss  muslin,  cut  in  the 


^tsse  of  the  grenadiae,  headed  top  and  bottom  with  a 
frilling.  Tablier  of  grenadine,  with  biais  of  faille  all 
roimd,  and  at  the  back  one  width  of  the  faille  arranged 
in  close  pleats  and  finished  off  with  fringe.  The  tablier 
is  fastened  on  the  top  of  this  pleating  with  a  wide  bow 
of  faille  ribbon.  Cuirasse  bodice,  high  and  laced 
behind.  The  middle  of  both  front  and  back  is  of  faille 
pleated  so  as  to  taper  at  the  waist,  enlarging  fan-wise 
top  and  bottom  ;  all  the  other  part  of  the  bodice  is  of 
plain  grenadine  lined  with  silk ;  sleeves  of  the  same 
with  deep  parement  of  bouillons  and  frillings. 

A  dress  of  caroubier-coloured  faille  is  made  with 
trimmed  skirt,  put  on  in  large  pleats  behind,  and 
trimmed  in  front  with  two  deep  kiltings  put  on  with 
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faille  bows.  This  is  a  very  handsome  toilet  either  for 
the  afternoon  or  evening.  The  fa  on  would  also  be 
pretty  for  a  good  black  silk. 

Another  very  elegant  though  more  simple  toilet  is 
of  noisette  taffetas  and  ecrue  bathte.  The'  skirt  is  semi- 
trained,  and  put  on  with  a  wide  quadruple  Bulgare 


heading.  Tablier  of  Chantilly  lace  falling  square  on 
each  side  and  draped  very  high  under  the  basque.  A 
wide  sash  of  caroubier  faille  is  fastened  about  three 
inches  from  the  waist  to  the  sides  of  the  tablier,  and 
is  tied  behind  in  a  loose  bow  ;  one  of  the  ends  is  very 
short,  the  other  falls  very  low  over  the  train,  after 


281. — Costume  of  Plain  and  Checked  Mohair. 

^Paper  Pattern,  5J.  6tl.}  Flat  Pattern,  half  price, — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


having  twice  passed  through  two  faille  loops  formed 
by  another  scarf  lapel  fastened  upon  the  left  side  and 
quite  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tablier.  High  bodice 
with  plain  round  basque,  trimmed  down  the  front  with 
a  double  border  of  Chantilly  lace  and  a  double  finely- 
gauffered  plisse  of  faille,  and  ornamented  by  a  series  of 


pleat  without  any  trimming  at  the  back  ;  upon  the  front 
widths  there  are  two  plisses  en  coup  de  vent — that  is, 
stitched  on  in  the  upper  part  only,  and  left  to  open  fan- 
wise  in  the  lower  part.  The  tablier  is  composed  of 
alternate  stripes  of  ecrue  batiste  worked  all  over  in  open 
broderie  Anglaise  and  of  strips  of  noisette  taffetas  *,  both 
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are  cut  wider  at  the  bottom  and  tapering  towards  the 
top,  so  as  to  produce  the  required  fan  shape.  The  tablier 
is  edged  round  by  a  very  narrow  pUsse  and  a  handsome 
network  headed  fringe  of  noisette  silk.  It  is  fastened 
together  at  the  back  by  an  elaborate  bow  of  loops  and 
fringed  ends.  Cuirasse  bodice  composed  of  strips  of 


And  for  a  young  lady  a  very  pretty  dress  is  of  white 
and  sea-green  striped  foulard  and  plain  sea-green 
taffetas.  The  skirt  is  of  the  self-coloured  taffetas, 
and  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  pUssc  of  the 
striped  foulard,  put  on  with  a  very  narrow  heading. 
The  tunic,  of  white  and  striped  foulard,  forms,  upon  the 


282. — Costume  of  Black  Grosgrain. 

{^Pjper  Pattern,  5J.  6</.  ;  Fiat  Pattern,  half  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrie'ta-street,  Covent  Garden,') 


taffetas  and  of  embroidered  batiste,  arranged  so  that  the 
taffetas  forms  plastron  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and 
the  batiste  bretelles  on  either  side  both  on  the  bosom 
and  behind.  Sleeve  also  alternated  in  the  same  way, 
and  finished  with  pluses  of  maroon  taffetas.  Bow  of 
taffetas  to  finish  the  trimming. 


left  side,  two  deep  points,  which  remain  a  little  apart, 
and  are  loosely  joined  together  by  crossway  bands  of 
sea-green  taffetas  just  turned  one  over  the  other  and 
falling  in  short  ends.  This  is  a  new  arrangement 
which  occurs  in  several  of  the  new  toilets  we  have  seen. 
The  tunic  is  draped  very  much  at  the  back  under  two 
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283. — tiASQUE  Bodice. 

{Paper  Pattern,  2s.  6d.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-strut,  Covent  Garden.) 


A  useful  costume  for  the  beach  is  of  plain  grey  beige 
tissue  and  white  and  black  checked  ditto.  The  skirt  is 
plain,  trimmed  with  one  flounce,  edged  with  a  checked 
crossway  band,  and  headed  with  a  gathered  bouillon  and 
double  heading ;  this  flounce  is  much  deeper  at  the 
back  than  in  front.  The  tunic  is  of  an  irregular  shape, 
falling  square-shaped  on  the  left  side  and  draped  behind  ; 
it  is  edged  with  a  checked  crossway  band,  half  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  border  of  black  passementerie.  This  trim¬ 
ming  is  thrice  repeated  at  rather  wide  intervals,  coming 
up  on  the  left  side  and  following  the  outline  of  the 


First,  for  a  boy  from  nine  to  ten  years  old,  we  notice 
a  costume  of  grey  cheviot.  Trousers  rather  tight, 
fastening  at  the  knee  with  three  buttons.  Long  jacket 
cl  chdle,  partly  lined  with  black  silk,  fastened  with  one 
button  only,  and  edged  round  with  black  braid ;  this 
braid  simulates  revers  upon  the  sleeves.  Semi -high 
waistcoat  without  revers,  also  edged  with  black  braid. 

Then,  for  a  boy  about  five  years  old,  a  sailor  costume 
of  dark  blue  toile  or  serge,  composed  of  wide  trousers 
tightened  into  a  band  at  the  knee,  and  of  a  blouse 
tunic,  fastened  inside  the  waistband  of  the  trousers. 
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very  wide  lappets  of  the  striped  foulard,  falling  straight 
over  the  skirt.  The  outline  of  the  whole  tunic  is 
bordered  by  a  biais  of  green  taffetas  and  a  pretty  fancy 
fringe  of  green  silk,  with  fluffy  balls  to  finish.  Corsage 
with  round  basque  rather  short  over  the  hips  and  at  the 
back,  trimmed  in  front  and  behind  with  a  sort  of  plas¬ 
tron  of  green  taffetas ;  a  narrow  revers  follows  the 
outline  of  the  opening  of  the  bodice,  which  is  closed 
under  a  bow  of  green  taffetas.  Sleeves  of  plain  green 
taffetas,  with  plisses  of  striped  foulard  for  the  parement, 
divided  by  three  biais  of  green  taffetas. 


tunic.  Bodice  of  the  checked  material,  cut  low  and 
square,  and  buttoned  at  the  side.  An  inner  pliste  of  the 
plain  grey  material  changes  the  square  opening  into  a 
heart-shaped  one.  The  square  outline  is  edged  with 
passementerie.  Plain  sleeves,  finished  by  a  turned- up 
revers  of  black  material  and  a  small  plisse  of  the 
checked  falling  over  the  hand,  and  divided  from  the 
revers  by  black  passementerie. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  few  hints  about  children’s 
costumes  for  the  seaside  which  may  be  useful,  at  this 
time,  to  some  of  our  lady  readers. 


2  8  • .  — W ALKING  DrESSKS. 

(Madame  Goubaud  supplies  Paber  Models  of  Walking  Costumes,  comblet',  at  ^s.  ;  Flat  Patterns,  halj  price.) 
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285. —  Children’s  Costumes. 

{Paper  Pattens  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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This  blouse  is  finished  by  a  deep  marin  collar,  trimmed 
with  white  braid  and  worked  with  a  white  anchor 
in  the  corners.  The  fronts  and  wristbands  are  also 
trimmed  with  white  braid.  Cravat  tied  in  a  sailor’s 
knot  of  the  same  material  as  the  costumes,  and  also 
edged  with  white  braid.  Wide  sash,  also  of  the  same 
material,  edged  with  white  braid,  and  tied  in  a  loose 
bow  at  the  side.  Jean  Bart  hat  of  black  toile  dree, 
with  blue  ribbon. 

For  a  little  girl  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  a  cos¬ 
tume  of  grey  mohair.  The  frock  is  cut  in  the  princess 
shape  in  front  and  crossed  slantways  with  black  velvet 


bands,  which  are  joined  on  two  wider  velvet  bands 
forming  quilles  on  either  side.  Behind,  the  skirt  is  or¬ 
namented  with  two  flounces  mounted  in  thick  double 
pleats  and  headed  with  black  velvet.  The  Jacket,  in  the 
Louis  XV.  style,  is  edged  with  black  velvet  in  front. 
Square  velvet  pockets  at  the  sides ;  the  back  is  short 
and  forms  two  pleats  under  which  fall  the  loop  and 
ends  of  a  black  velvet  sash.  White  straw  hat,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet  and  clusters  of  crimson  poppies.  For 
younger  children,  the  skirt  and  blouse  tunic  of  blue  or 
grey  toile,  with  wide  sash  of  the  same,  compose  a  very 
useful  and  comfortable  seaside  costume. 


FLITTIN  GS. 


OUR  readers  will  have  perceived  that  it  has  been 
our  aim  for  the  last  few  months  to  make  this 
magazine  more  essentially  a  household  magazine  than 
it  has  been  for  some  time,  and  to  make  it  a  medium  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas  among  British  housekeepers. 
Such  letters  as  those  of  Modern  Athens,  in  our 
June  number,  and  another  on  household  subjects  that 
appears  in  the  present  Conversazione,  will  always  be 
welcome.  The  management  of  a  house,  children,  and 
servants  is  no  easy  task,  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
great  assistance  in  the  performance  of  these  duties  by 
hearing  how  others  manage.  Fresh  ideas  may  be 
gained,  and  even  the  experienced  housekeeper  may 
find,  to  her  surprise,  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn. 
Therefore  we  hope  our  subscribers  will  be  induced  to 
communicate  to  each  other,  through  our  columns, 
their  respective  experiences.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
among  them,  as  there  are  everywhere,  the  three  great 
classes  of  housekeepers — the  clever  ones,  who  make  a 
shilling  go  as  far  as  most  people’s  one  and  sixpence  ; 
the  ordinary  housekeeper,  who  makes  a  shilling  buy  a 
shilling’s-worth  ;  and  the  unhappy  third  class,  who 
never  can  make  their  shilling  buy  more  than  ninepence- 
worth.  The  various  experience  of  these  three  widely- 
differing  classes  would  be  not  only  interesting  but 
instructive,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  members 
of  every  one  of  them. 

I  have  been  sent  a  paper  entitled  “  Cookery  in  the 
Drawing-Room,”  in  which  the  writer  suggests  that 
girls,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  practising  and 
inflicting  on  their  friends  inferior  music,  should  acquire 
a  knowledge  of,  and  taste  for,  superior  cooking.  I 
imagine  young  girls  will  scarcely  consent  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  cookery  to  the  drawing-room,  but  there  is 
one  portion  of  the  paper  that  bears  so  directly  on  the 
question  of  household  management,  that  I  quote  it  for 
our  readers. 

The  writer,  whose  signature  is  **  M.  A.  B.,”  says 
— “  Although  the  lectures  and  practical  lessons  that 
have  been  given  at  South  Kensington  and  in  the 
provinces  are  addressed  chiefly  to  the  working  classes 
(and  no  doubt  such  instruction  is  very  useful  in 
those  quarters),  yet  there  is  one  section  of  the  work¬ 


ing  classes  that  cannot  well  be  reached  in  that  way.  1 
refer  to  ‘  domestic  servants,’  who  are  really  more 
ignorant  and  err  more  grossly  with  respect  to  their  diet 
than  labourers  and  the  poorer  working  classes,  with 
whom  the  difficulty  is  how  to  afford  themselves  food 
enough  ;  but  with  domestic  servants  excess  in  feeding 
is  a  vice  quite  equal  in  its  bad  effects  upon  the  health 
with  excess  in  drink,  but  not  condemned  with  equal 
severity  by  society,  though  physiologists  regard  one 
error  as  loathsome  and  as  injurious  as  the  other.  It  is 
a  common  thing  for  servants  to  demand,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  in  many  families  to  obtain,  meat  three  and  even 
four  times  in  the  day.  Now,  considering  that  people  who 
have  much  more  laborious  work  to  do  are  thankful  if 
they  can  obtain  meat  once  in  the  twelve  working  hours,, 
and  are  strong  and  healthy  therewith,  it  really  becomes 
necessary  to  ask  whether  such  exorbitant  demands  on 
the  part  of  our  servants  with  reference  to  animal  food 
are  to  be  acceded  to.  They  are  so  ignorant  and  pre¬ 
judiced  that  to  inform  and  convince  them  will  be  a 
difficult  matter  ;  the  most  accessible  way  of  reaching 
them  is  through  their  self-interest,  and  it  really  would 
be  a  kindness  to  point  out  to  them  that  they  are 
vitiating  their  blood,  undermining  their  constitutions, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  an  early  breakdown  in  health 
and  strength.  A  clever  lecturer  might  do  much  to 
make  the  subject  interesting  to  employers  and  servants 
it  would  be  found  to  promote  in  a  great  degree  the 
health  and  good  economy  of  the  household  to  limit  the 
number  of  meat  meals,  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
vegetables  at  the  principal  meals,  and  to  add  soup  and 
farinaceous  and  fruit  puddings  to  the  dietary.” 

It  is  true  that  we  English  do  not  eat  enough  vegetable 
nor  enough  fruit  as  a  general  rule,  and  I  fear  it  is  also 
true  that  more  people  die  in  England  from  eating  too 
much  meat  than  from  actual  want  of  food.  It  is 
frightful  to  think  of  any  one  dying  of  starvation,  but  it 
is  still  more  dreadful  to  think  of  any  one  dying  from 
over-eating. 

M.  A.  B.  also  alludes  to  another  subject  that  de¬ 
serves  much  more  attention  than  it  receives — I  refer  to 
the  waste  of  food  that  is  permitted  in  the  majority  of 
families.  “  Servants,  as  a  class,  are  very  extravagant 
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and  improvident ;  as  a  rule  they  come  from  the  poorest 
homes,  and  after  indulging  for  a  few  years  whilst  in 
domestic  service  in  the  most  luxurious  living,  they  sink 
back  again  into  poverty  and  often  endure  sickness, 
which  they  bring  upon  themselves.  Many  a  sad  tale 
of  the  kind  may  be  learnt  from  the  inmates  of  work- 
houses,  and  it  is  a  duty  on  the  part  of  all  practical 
philanthropists  to  do  what  they  can  to  check  the  evil 
by  correcting  with  a  vigorous  hand  such  abuses  as  those 
now  pointed  out.” 

This  is  all  very  true,  but  I  think  the  families  where 
servants  are  allowed  meat  three  and  four  times  a  day 
are  very  few.  In  the  most  extravagant  households  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  the  servants  get  meat  only  at 
dinner  and  at  supper.  Do  any  of  our  subscribers  who 
are  mistresses  of  families  give  their  servants  meat  at 
breakfast  and  tea  as  well  ?  Meat  four  times  a  day  is 
too  much  for  any  one,  even  a  brain-worker. 

Modern  Athens  says,  in  her  interesting  letter,  that 
no  beer  is  allowed,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  servants  in 
her  household,  but  she  lives  in  Scotland.  In  England 
the  servants  insist  on  beer  twice  a  day,  at  dinner  and 
supper.  “  Insist”  is  not  too  strong  a  word  to  use,  for 
servants  now  occupy  a  very  different  position  from  that 
held  by  their  class  fifty  years  ago.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  not  come  to  the  pass  arrived  at  by  mistresses 
in  America,  whence  the  following  anecdote  comes  : — A 
cook  has  come  “after  a  place,”  and  is,  after  the  manner 
of  American  “  helps,”  catechising  the  lady.  “  Then, 
madam,  I  can  have  the  drawing-room  twice  a  week  to 
receive  my  friends  “  Yes,  I  have  agreed  to  that,” 
replies  the  lady.  “  And  the  piano  to  practise  on  now 
and  then  in  the  evenings  ?”  “  Yes.”  “  My  doctor  has 
ordered  me  horse  exercise  ;  can  I  ride  one  of  your 
horses  ?”  The  lady  refers  this  question  to  her  husband, 
who  assists  at  the  conference,  and  it  is  agreed  that  the 
cook  shall  have  a  horse  occasionally.  But  a  thought 
strikes  the  “  help,”  who  suddenly  inquires — “  Have 
you  any  children  ?”  “Yes,  we  have  three,’’  answers 
the  mistress.  “  Ah,  then  I  can’t  take  your  situation. 
I  couldn’t  go  anywhere  that  there  are  children.  My 

nerves - ’’  “  Oh,  if  that’s  all,”  said  the  husband, 

“  if  the  children  are  the  only  objection,  we’ll  drown 
them,  so  don’t  let  that  make  any  difference.” 

The  question  of  servants  is  one  of  the  questions  of 
the  day.  Mrs.  Crawshay’s  lady  helps  have  not,  as  yet, 
done  much  towards  solving  the  difficulty,  nor  do  I 
think  that  such  a  system  will  ever  answer. 

Emigration  does  not  account  for  the  dreadful  scarcity 
of  good  servants  that  is  felt  at  present,  and  though  some 
people  try  to  bring  education  in  guilty  of  the  change  for 
the  worse,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  even  the 
imperfect  education  obtainable  by  the  servant  class  now- 
a-days  can  make  them  worse  servants  than  they  were 
when  they  had  no  education  at  all. 

Can  any  of  you,  dear  readers,  suggest  a  cause  or 
supply  a  remedy  ? 

We  must  now  turn  from  this  difficult  subject  to  the 
lighter  one  of  dress,  and  the  novelties  that  I  have  noted 
down  for  description  since  my  last  flight. 

The  fashionable  collar  is  turned  down,  and  is  a 
couple  of  inches  deep  all  round.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
change  is  an  improvement.  The  stand-up  collars,  with 


perhaps  the  corners  turned  down  in  front,  are  much 
more  becoming,  especially  since  the  introduction  of 
the  now  fashionable  collarette,  which  acts  as  a  sup¬ 
port,  and  keeps  the  collar  in  position.  These  collarettes 
are  made  in  silver,  or  imitation  silver  and  gold,  or  even 
velvet,  with  little  gold  or  silver  ornaments  sewed  on. 
The  gilt  ones  are  to  be  had  as  cheap  as  5s.  6d.,  and, 
when  made  in  a  pleasing  design  are  a  very  pretty  addition 
to  the  toilette.  I  have  seen  a  silver  one  in  which  the 
links  were  cunningly  twined  and  intertwined  in  a  very 
charming  pattern.  The  turned-down  collar  is  pretty 
when  made  in  alternate  strips  of  embroidery  and  lace 
insertion,  the  strips  of  course  running  down  from  the 
neck,  and  finished  off'  round  the  outer  edge  by  lace 
edging.  The  cuffs  to  match  are  finished  in  the  same 
way,  but  they  do  not  turn  back.  The  lace  falls  over 
the  hand.  I  saw  a  very  beautiful  set  at  Mrs.  Jay’s 
(259,  Regent-circus)  of  Valenciennes  and  embroidery 
insertion,  but  these  were  of  course  expensive.  The 
morning  sets  in  the  same  pattern,  of  plain  linen,  pleated 
and  stitched,  are  very  pretty. 

Mrs.  Jay  is  now  keeping  a  large  stock  of  white 
muslin  tabliers  and  bodice  ready  made  and  trimmed, 
price  a  guinea  each,  and  with  handsome  coloured  ribbon 
sash  a  guinea  and  a  half.  These  will  be  found  most 
useful  for  such  occasions  as  garden  parties,  flower- 
shows,  and  croquet  parties.  They  can  be  worn  over 
skirts  of  any  colour,  and  being  well-made,  as  all 
Mrs.  Jay’s  things  are,  they  will  look  as  good  as  new 
after  having  been  washed.  Mothers  with  several 
daughters  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  stylish  and  useful 
article  at  so  moderate  a  price. 

In  my  flittings  lately  I  saw  a  very  beautiful  trimming 
for  the  open  neck  of  an  evening  dress  that  I  will  try  to 
describe.  It  consisted  of  puffings  of  tulle  trimmed 
round  the  outside  with  blonde  on  which  white  bugles 
had  been  sewn.  Over  the  tulle  was  fastened  lightly  a 
beautiful  wreath  of  wild  flowers,  daisies,  buttercups,  corn¬ 
flowers,  and  poppies.  Such  a  trimming  would  make  an 
exquisite  finish  to  a  young  girl’s  toilette  for  dinner  or 
the  theatre. 

Another  novelty  that  I  noticed  is  a  pretty  little  contri¬ 
vance  called  the  Coquette  Slide.  It  may  serve  either  as 
a  bow-clasp  or  locket-suspender,  and  is  made  in  silver 
gilt.  The  workmanship  is  very  pretty,  resembling 
Spanish  work,  and  the  whole  design  excellent,  combin¬ 
ing  usefulness  with  ornament.  Placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  bow,  it  not  only  gives  the  latter  a  pretty  finish,  but 
the  pin  and  clasp  attached  serve  to  fasten  the  bow  to 
any  part  of  the  dress.  There  is  also  a  hook  at  the 
back  from  which  a  locket  may  be  suspended.  Bows  of 
ribbon  are  so  much  worn  now  that  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Coquette  Clasp  will  become  very  popular.  It  has  been 
registered  only  lately  by  Sandheim  and  Co.,  Birmingham. 

The  following  is  a  very  pretty  garment  for  wearing 
over  the  shoulders  at  this  season.  It  is  not  fashionable 
to  go  out  without  something  additional  worn  over  the 
body  of  the  dress,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  not.  There  was 
always  something  unfinished  and  inelegant-looking  about 
such  a  style.  Pretty  muslin  scarves  will  be  the  favourite 
wear  for  young  ladies  this  summer.  They  will  be 
very  simply  made,  and  will  be  worn  loosely  over 
the  shoulders.  They  may  be  trimmed  with  muslin 
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frilling  or  lace,  or  simply  hemmed,  at  the  wearer’s  hands  will  not  take  long.  With  pretty  ribbon  bowS 
will.  and  handsome  silk  fringe,  you  have  then  a  stylish  gar- 

^  ment  which  will  last  the  whole  summer,  and  can  be 

worn  with  any  costume. 

Some  of  the  cheapest  costumes  I  have  ever  seen  have 
been  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Mann,  The  Approach, 
London  Bridge.  I  had  heard  that  dresses  were  to  be 
had  at  a  very  cheap  rate  there,  and  I  went  to  judge  for 
myself,  and  found  that  there  had  been  no  exaggeration 
statement.  I  purchased  a  grey  alpaca  dress,  the 
ready-made,  well-made,  and  very  prettily  trimmed 
^  flounce  and  a  narrow  flounce  at  the  back, 
^ ^tid  the  front  trimmed  liberally  with  pleated  frills.  This, 

‘  -mP  together  with  three  yards  and  a  half  of  alpaca  for  the 

bodice,  cost  l8s.  9d.  It  is  surprising  that  dresses  can 
be  made  so  cheaply.  At  the  same  shop  brown  holland 
^  dresses,  with  trimmed  skirt  and  jacket  bodice  with  deep 

basques,  can  be  had  for  the  same  price,  and  tablier  and 
'  jacket  of  ecru  Hamburg  net  for  the  same.  Brown 

’  holland  costumes,  consisting  of  skirt,  tablier,  and  jacket, 

braided  all  over,  cost  two  guineas. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Four-jn-Hands  in  Hyde  Park  the 
vf  other  day  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  reviewing  the 

'v  S-d  various  styles  of  fashionable  bonnet.  I  have  come  to 

,  the  conclusion  that  the  favourite  shape  is  the  little  flat 

”n}||P||R||HHB'  bonnet  worn  quite  at  the  back  of  the  head,  trimmed 

"  under  the  brim  with  flowers  and  completely  covered 

with  garlands  of  flowers  on  the  top  of  the  crown.  I 
Here  is  another  pretty  confection.  saw  very  few  bonnets  with  strings,  though  our  letters 

from  Paris  tell  us  that  strings  are  very  generally  worn 

The  round- shaped  bonnet  or  hat — it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  distinction  where  no  difference  exists,  and  there 
is  none  now-a-days  between  a  bonnet  and  a  hat — is  also 
"  ^IL  much  worn,  sometimes  put  straight  on  the  head,  and 

much  to  one  side  that  the  beholder 
wonders  how  it  can  be  got  to  stay  on.  Both  these 
/  y-  shapes  are  a  vast  improvement  on  the  dreadful  arrange- 

ment  fashionable  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  the  hair 
was  piled  up  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  bonnet 
placed  far  back  on  the  top  of  the  hair  as  if  it  was 
m  O  afraid  of  being  too  near  the  face.  The  side  view  of  a 

m  ^^1  head  arranged  in  that  style  was  not  engaging. 

■  When  the  warm  weather  comes  back  we  shall  all 

B  thirsty  now  and  then,  and  shall  want  to  know  where 

if  wholesome  drinks.  J.  McCall  and 

M  ^  ^  ^37*  Houndsditch,  have  just  brought  out  a  new 

summer  beverage,  called  Citronine,  which,  diluted  with 
^  B  water,  makes  an  agreeable  as  well  as  a  wholesome 

■V  W  drink.  It  is  sold  in  quart  and  pint  bottles,  the  latter  of 

W  f  which  cost  a  shilling.  One  bottlefull  goes  a  long 

^  AS  a  very  small  quantity  of  citronine  in  a  tumbler 

water  makes  a  palatable  and  refreshing  drink  a 
little  piece  of  ice  is  an  improvement,  or  will  be  when 
Either  of  these  may  be  easily  made  at  home.  If  we  get  rid  of  this  cold  wind  which  obliges  us  to  burn 

necessary,  a  tissue-paper  pattern  may  be  had  of  Madame  a  fire  along  with  our  midnight  gas. 

Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.  This  One  is  always  glad  to  record  a  well-earned  success, 
will  give  the  shape,  which  must  be  cut  in  cashmere.  and  therefore  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  inform  our 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  after  fitting  the  mantle,  readers  that  the  firmof  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Wilson 

is  to  have  the  pattern  of  the  applique  traced,  which  have  been  appointed  sewing-machine  manufacturers  to 

Mr.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  will  do,  also  supplying  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Courts  of  Austria  and  Hungary, 

the  ner.  The  w'ork  is  not  difficult,  and  in  industrious  The  rotary  hook  principle  being  very  economical  in  the 
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use  of  cotton,  rapid,  light,  and  not  noisy  in  execution, 
adapts  the  machine  either  for  home  use  or  the  manu¬ 
factory.  Altogether  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  may  be 
recommended  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  excellent 
sewing-machines  now  in  the  market. 


The  above  illustrations  represent  the  pretty  little 
contrivance  called  the  Monkey  Pencil-Case,  as  sold  by 


Walter  Thornhill,  144,  New  Bond-street.  The  pencil- 
case  is  represented  open  and  shut. 

I  meant  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  RadclyfFe  in  order  to  answer  some  questions  from 
a  young  housekeeper  who  wishes  to  make  her  drawing¬ 
room  look  cool  and  pretty,  but  this  I  must  defer  till 
next  month,  when  also  the  weather  may  be  more  suit¬ 
able  for  such  cool  subjects  as  aquaria  for  drawing¬ 
room  and  fireplace  decorations. 

Serge  is  one  of  the  materials  that,  seldom  heard  of  a 
few  years  ago,  have  been  steadily  and  deservedly  rising 
in  popularity.  The  Princess  of  Wales,  whose  taste  in 
dress  is  infallible,  wears  a  great  deal  of  serge.  The 
manufacture  of  this  material  has  been  so  much  improved 
as  to  make  the  sergeof  1875  ^ilniost  unrecognisable  for 
the  same  material  as  the  serge  of  1820.  Those  of 
John  Redfern  and  Sons,  High-sVreet,  Cowes,  Isle 
OF  Wight,  are  among  the  best.  The  colours  are 
numerous — dark  blue,  light  blue,  pink,  crimson,  two 
pretty  shades  of  brown,  and  white.  Dark  blue  is  the 
most  popular.  White  serge  makes  a  charming  seaside 
dress  for  children  and  girls,  either  self-trimmed  or  with 
black  braid.  The  prices  vary  from  Is.  I  id.  to  Js.  6d. 
per  yard,  and  the  width  is  50  inches.  For  travelling 
dresses  serge  is  a  delightful  material,  as  it  does  not 
readily  crush,  and  is  light,  though  warm.  Messrs 
Redfern  make  ladies’  costumes  in  various  styles,  and  to 
enable  their  customers  to  choose,  they  have  their  best 
designs  photographed  and  sent  in  a  book  on  application 
together  with  patterns  of  the  colours.  The  charge  for 
costumes  is  from  to  8  guineas,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  fit  of  dresses  sent  out  from  this  establishment 
is  excellent.  Boys’  sailor  suits  are  also  made,  price 
I  guinea. 

In  our  changeable  climate,  all-wool  materials  are  the 
most  healthy  wear,  and  I  can  recommend  serge  to  those 
who  are  thinking  over  dresses  for  autumn  travels,  sea¬ 
side  rambles,  or  yachting  parties. 

Humming-Bird. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUB  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

WALKING  DRESSES. 

1 .  Short  train  skirt  of  blue  taffetas,  the  front  breadths 
kilted,  the  back  trimmed  with  three  flounces  (two 
gathered  and  one  kilted),  surmounted  by  a  double 
bouillonnee  with  ruched  heading.  Tunic  made  of  pale 
grey  foulard  with  blue  stripes,  bound  with  a  broad 
crossway  band  of  the  blue  taffetas.  Bodice  of  the  foulard, 
with  collar  and  sleeves  of  the  taffetas.  Bonnet  of  rice 
straw  with  turned-up  brim  lined  with  black  velvet,  and 
soft  crown  of  blue  silk.  Butterfly  bows  of  blue  ribbon 
above  and  below  the  brim,  and  spray  of  pink  acacia  at 
the  side. 

2.  Costume  of  reseda  armure  de  laitte.  Skirt  just  to 
touch  the  ground,  surrounded  with  a  kilted  flounce  very 
deep  at  the  back,  where  it  is  headed  with  a  crossway 
band  bound  by  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same  material. 
Two  narrow  pleated  flounces  bound  with  the  same  form 
a  sort  of  tablier  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  are 
finished  by  bows  to  match.  Above  these  a  scarf  tunic 


of  the  light  shade  is  arranged.  Bodice  of  the  darker 
colour,  with  square  basques  long  m  front  and  short 
behind,  trimmed  with  a  crossway  band  edged  with  the 
lighter  shade  ;  the  front  open  and  ornamented  with  an 
upright  frill  and  flat  pleating.  Sleeve  trimmed  to  corre¬ 
spond.  Straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  black  ribbon  and 
pink  roses. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 
child’s  french  pinafore. 

This  pattern  consists  of  five  pieces — front,  back, 
yoke,  and  upper  and  under  portions  of  sleeve.  Band 
and  sash  of  any  colour  may  be  worn  with  it.  The 
material  may  be  muslin,  batiste,  marcella,  or  holland. 
With  band  and  sash  of  the  same,  a  yard  and  a  half  of 
holland  will  be  sufficient. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 

PROTEUS  PATTERN  FOR  CARPETS,  CUSHIONS,  &C. 

This  is  worked  in  double  Berlin  wool  and  filoselle. 
Price  of  materials,  I  os.  6d. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  ECONOMIST. 

May  we  beg  of  our  subscribers  kindly  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out  a  project  that  wc  hope  will  prove  beneficial 
to  many,  and  more  especially  to  those  with  whom  economy  is  a  daily  necessity  ?  They  can  help  us  very  materially 
by  sending  us  letters  recording  their  experieuce  on  the  various  matters  we  bring  under  their  notice  in  this  column. 
These  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  following  the  “  Economist”  article, 
and  thus  a  system  of  co-oiieration  will  be  established  by  which  every  clever  English  housewife,  in  addition  to 
making  her  own  homo  a  model  of  good  management,  may  assist  her  less  notable  sisters  in  their  efforts  to  the 
same  good  end. 


WASHING. 

HE  relative  economy  of  having  the  washing  done 
at  home  and  having  it  put  out  has  been  a  standing 
subject  for  discussion  for  many  years.  The  decision 
must  depend  on  various  matters.  In  large  towns  where 
labour  is  dear  and  drying-grounds  few  and  far  between, 
the  family  washing  must,  in  either  case,  be  a  very  heavy 
yearly  item  in  the  domestic  expenditure. 

Whether  put  out  or  done  at  home,  the  washing 
should  be  done  weekly.  Some  families  have  a  fort¬ 
nightly  and  some  even  a  monthly  wash,  but  against 
such  an  uncleanly  practice  as  this  one  can  scarcely 
speak  too  strongly,  not  only  on  the  higher  ground  of 
the  laws  of  hygiene,  but  also  on  the  ground  of  economy 
itself,  which  is  the  argument  generally  brought  forward 
in  favour  of  the  practice  by  those  who  adopt  it.  They 
argue  that  there  is  a  saving  of  soap,  soda,  blue,  time, 
and  trouble,  as  well  as  of  the  hired  washerwoman’s 
wages,  if  one  be  employed ;  but  if  there  be  a  saving 
in  these  respects,  it  can  never  be  sufficient  to  make  up 
for  the  injury  done.to  the  clothes  which  lie  by  for 
three  weeks  in  a  soiled  condition. 

How  many  satires  have  been  written  on  the  washing- 
day  !  and  only  too  well-deserved  has  been  the  abuse 
of  that  time-dishonoured  institution  as  it  has  been 
carried  on  hitherto.  The  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  whole  family  have  too  often  been  sacrificed,  and 
most  unnecessarily  so,  to  the  goddess  of  cleanliness, 
who  might  be  invoked,  even  on  washing-day,  with  far 
less  fuss  and  an  infinitely  smaller  amount  of  labour  and 
trial  of  good  temper  and  patience  than  too  often  accom¬ 
pany  her  worship.  Compare  the  typical,  well-abused 
washing-day  in  a  middle-class  family  with  the  untidy, 
comfortless  house,  cold  dinner,  carelessly  served, 
slovenly  maids  who  have  had  no  time  to  perform  the 
essential  operation  they  call  “cleaning  themselves,”  and 
the  tired,  rather  cross  mistress,  with  the  following 
cheerful  picture  of  a  washing-day  in  an  American  home, 
where  three  girls  have  determined  to  do  away  with 
resident  “  hired  helps”  (too  often  turning  out  to  be 
hired  hindrances  !)  and  adopt  a  plan  of  co-operative 
housekeeping  : — 

“  Hy  tlic  tiiiu'  wo  0.11110  downstairs  on  washing'  iiioriiiiigs,  Mrs. 
Dunnikin  (tlio  cliarwoniaii)  liad  a  stoaiiiing  boiler  full  of  clothes, 
and  had  done  two  out  of  her  five  hours’  work.  Wc  should  jiay  her 
twelve  and  a-half  cents  an  hour;  she  would  scrub  up  all  lalow  and 
go  home  to  dinner,  coming  again  to-morrow  for  five  hours’  ironing. 
That  was  all  there  would  be  aliout  Mrs.  Dunnikin.” 

Think  of  this,  O  weary  housekeepers  who  have 
to  ply  your  Mrs.  Dunnikins  with  a  substantial  dinner, 
beer,  gin,  and  tea,  all  through  the  long  day  !  And  here 
are  the  two  girls  folding  the  clothes  : — 


“  There  are  a  great  many  pretty  pieces  of  life,  if  you  only  know 
about  them.  Haymaking  is  one;  and  rosc-g^thering  is  one;  and 
sprinkling  and  folding  a  great  basket  full  of  white  clothes  right  out 
of  the  grass  and  the  air  aud  the  sunshine  is  one. 

“  Barbara  damped,  and  smoothed,  and  stretched ;  she  almost 
ironed  with  her  fingers,  Mrs.  Dunnikin  said.  She  patted  aud 
evened,  laid  collars  and  culls  one  above  another  with  a  sprinkle  of 
drops,  just  from  her  finger-ends,  between,  and  then  gave  a  towel  « 
nice  equal  shower  with  a  com-w'hisk  that  she  used  for  the  large 
things,  and  rolled  them  up  in  it,  hard  and  fust,  with  a  thump  of  her 
round  pretty  fist  upon  the  middle  before  she  laid  it  by.  It  was  a 
clever  little  process  to  watch ;  and  her  arms  were  white  in  the 
twilight.  Girls  can’t  do  all  the  possible  pi'ctty  manoeuvres  in  the 
ball-room  or  out  at  croquet,  if  they  only  once  knew  it. 

“  Barbara  beg^n  to  sing.  She  never  sang  to  the  piano — only 
about  her  work.  She  made  up  little  snatches,  piecemeal,  of  various 
things,  aud  put  them  to  any  sort  of  words.  This  time  it  was  to 
her  own — her  poem  : — 

“  I  wrote  some  little  books ; 

I  said  some  little  says ; 

I  preached  a  little  pre-e-each ; 

I  lit  a  little  blaze ; 

I  made — things — pleasant — in  one — little — place.” 

She  ran  down  a  most  contented  little  trip,  with  repeats  and  returns, 
in  a  G  octave,  for  the  last  line.  Then  she  rolled  up  a  bundle  of 
shirts  in  a  square  pillow-case,  gave  it  its  accolade,  and  pressed  it 
down  into  the  basket.” 

This  is  a  different  sort  of  washing-day,  and  Barbara 
an  improvement  on  the  usual  type  of  charwoman  who 
lives  in  her  bonnet  and  demoralises  the  servant. 

The  invention  of  washing-machines  has  helped  many 
families  to  have  washing-days  without  their  former 
attendant  disagreeables,  and  the  further  invention  of 
machines  for  wringing  and  starching  clothes  and  re¬ 
volving  drjing-machines  tends  to  simplify  washing  im¬ 
measurably.  We  will,  however,  leave  the  consideration 
of  these  mechanical  contrivances  to  a  future  Article,  and 
occupy  ourselves  at  present  with  the  washing-day  in  a 
middle-class  family  where  two  women- servants  are 
kept. 

Washing-day  should  always  be  on  Monday,  and  on 
that  morning  the  cook  should  rise  very  early,  at  4  or 
5  in  summer  and  at  5  or  6  in  w'inter.  When  the  water 
is  hot  the  housemaid  should  be  ready  to  help  her  (or, 
if  the  housemaid  should  not  have  agreed  to  help  with 
the  washing,  a  woman  should  be  got  in  for  the  morn¬ 
ing),  and  they  both  wash  together  until  it  is  time  to 
prepare  the  family  breakfast.  By  this  means  even  a 
very  large  weekly  wash  can  all  he  done  by  9  or  lo 
o’clock.  The  clothes  should  all  have  been  counted  out 
on  Saturday  and  steeped  in  cold  water,  the  finer  linen 
articles  separate  from  the  coarse  household  articles  and 
servants’  aprons,  &c.  Flannels  and  woollens  should 
not  be  steeped,  but  in  the  case  of  calico  and  linen  the 
steeping  saves  nearly  half  the  time  in  the  scrubbing. 
Another  great  help  in  the  rapid  cleansing  of  the  clothes 
is  to  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  pipeclay  in  the  water. 
This  also  saves  soap. 
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The  mode  of  washing  should  be  as  follows  : — Cut 
half  a  pound  of  sapoline  in  fine  pieces  on  the  Saturday, 
and  pour  over  it  three  parts  of  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water.  Set  the  jar  in  a  warm  place  and  the  soap  will 
become  a  jelly,  which  must  be  mixed  lukewarm  with 
the  water  in  which  the  clothes  are  to  be  washed.  If 
this  be  done,  very  little  rubbing  with  hard  soap  will  be 
necessary.  While  the  washing  is  going  on  the  water 
in  the  copper  should  be  heating  ready  for  the  process 
of  boiling.  The  clothes  should  be  washed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  : — Begin  with  the  flannels,  washing  each 
article  separately  in  warm  water.  Rinse  each  article 
immediately  in  clean  warm  suds  and  hang  it  out  to  dry 
at  once.  Never  put  flannels  into  water  without  soap. 
Pour  the  soapy  water  in  which  the  flannels  have  been 
washed  over  the  coarser  things,  having  previously 
poured  away  that  in  which  they  have  been  steeping, 
and  take  some  more  soap  jelly  and  some  clean  warm 
water  for  the  finer  white  things.  Do  not  wring  them 
out  until  you  have  poured  away  the  first  water  over  the 
coarser  things,  and  poured  a  second  quantity  of  hot 
water  and  soap  jelly  over  the  white  things.  Too  many 
washerwomen  economise  in  water  who  are  economical 
in  no  other  respect. 

The  water  in  the  copper  will  now  be  lukewarm,  and 
the  clothes  may  be  put  in,  the  laundress  turning  her 
attention  to  the  coarser  articles  in  her  second  tub, 
pouring  off  the  now  cold  water  and  washing  in  hot. 
Put  these  also  into  the  copper,  and  then,  oh,  tired 
washerwoman  !  you  will  doubtless  take  the  opportunity 
of  having  some  slight  refreshment  while  the  clothes  are 
coming  to  the  boil  and  boiling  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes. 
They  are  then  taken  out  with  a  pair  of  wooden  hands 
and  plunged  into  plenty  of  cold  water,  then  separately 
into  clean  blue  water,  shaken  out,  and  hung  upon  the 
lines  or  on  the  clothes-dryer. 

The  art  of  washing  flannels  well  is  among  laun¬ 
dresses  what  the  art  of  boiling  a  potato  is  among 
cooks — the  test  of  the  operatot’s  skill,  and  few  are 
those  who  succeed.  The  water  in  which  flannel  is 
washed  should  always  be  lukewarm,  never  very  hot 
and  never  cold.  Soda  should  not  be  used  with  this 
material,  nor  should  it  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  water. 
In  hanging  flannel  or  w’oollen  garments  up  to  dry,  they 
must  not  be  hung  from  the  hem,  as  M'i'h  white  gar¬ 
ments. 

Coloured  articles  must  of  course  be  washed  separate 
from  white  ones,  or  the  latter  may  be  injured.  Different 
colours  should  not  be  washed  together.  Articles  of 
black  material  must  also  be  washed  separate  from  white 
or  coloured.  A  little  ammonia  put  in  the  water  deepens 
the  shade  of  black.  There  are  other  substances  which 
are  used  to  improve  the  various  colours  of  articles  in 
the  wash,  but  on  this  subject  I  cannot  at  present  enter 
into  detail.  Muslin  and  cambric  dresses  should  be 
washed  very  quickly,  and  afterwards  wrung  lightly  out 
of  a  tub  of  water  into  which  bran  has  been  stirred. 
If  the  dress  be  then  rinsed  out  of  clean  water  and 
rapidly  dried  in  the  open  air,  starched,  dried,  rinsed, 
dried  again,  damped,  and  tightly  rolled  up,  the  ironing 
of  it  ought  to  be  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  labour. 


For  these,  as  indeed  for  all  articles  to  be  washed,  a 
dry  day  is  the  best,  with  a  little  breeze  blowing. 

“  Suinta  have  been  calm  while  stretcheil  upon  the  rack, 

And  Montezuma  smiled  on  burning  coals ; 

Hut  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 
(ireet  with  a  smile  a  rainy  washing  dav. 

*  «  •  •  ‘  *  * 

Nor  pleasant  smile  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth 

Kre  visited  that  day ;  the  very  cat 

From  the  wet  kitchen  scared,  and  recking  hearth. 

Visits  the  parlour,  an  unwonted  guest.” 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  a  little  system  goes  a 
very  long  way  in  clearing  off  the  difficulties  and  bringing 
the  various  processes  to  a  satisfactory  result. 

Good  mistresses  will  not  forget  that  washing-day  is 
as  trying  to  the  servants  as  it  is  to  themselves,  and  very 
much  more  fatiguing.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a 
good  dinner,  if  a  cold  one,  on  washing-days,  an  extra 
allowance  of  beer,  and  something  addition.tl  for  tea. 
Servants  will  work  all  the  more  che'ferfully  and  willingly 
for  these  tokens  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
mistress. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  our  clothes,  which  by  this 
time  (the  kitchen  and  afternoon  teatime,  five  o’clock) 
may  be  supposed  to  be  all  dry,  unless  the  weather 
should  prove  very  unpropitious.  Much  depends  on 
the  stretching  and  folding  of  the  clothes,  especially  the 
starched  articles.  “  Well  folded  is  half  ironed.”  The 
large  articles,  such  as  sheets  and  tablecloths,  must  be 
well  stretched  by  two  persons.  Blankets  should  be 
stretched  and  pulled  out  before  they  are  quite  dry,  and 
again  when  dry.  The  articles  that  have  to  be  stretched 
must  all  be  placed  together,  and  after  they  are  starched 
they  should  be  rolled  up  tightly  in  a  dry  wrapper. 
Having  finished  this  and  and  folded  all  the  unstarched 
things  in  readiness  for  the  mangle,  the  Monday’s 
portion  of  the  washing  is  over,  and  the  ironing  only 
remains  for  Tuesday. 

It  is  a  question  which  is  the  best  kind  of  iron.  Some 
laundresses  continue  to  prefer  the  old-fashioned  flat¬ 
iron  ;  others  like  the  box-iron,  whose  heaters  .ire  made 
red-hot  in  the  fire  ;  and,  again,  many  give  the  palm  to 
the  box-iron  heated  by  charcoal.  The  last  certainly 
gives  least  trouble,  as  it  remains  hot  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  the  heat  can  readily  be  increased  by  blowing 
up  the  charcoal  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  through  the 
orifice  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  mode  of  heat¬ 
ing  is  very  simple  :  some  pieces  of  the  charcoal  are 
placed  on  the  fire,  among  the  burning  coals,  till  hot, 
and  are  then  lifted  in  the  tongs  and  put  inside  the  box- 
iron  with  some  more  charcoal,  which  is  blown  to  a 
blaze  with  the  bellows,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  iron  .will  be  ready  for  use. 

If  our  readers  wr.l  share  their  experience  with  us  of 
washing-days,  washing-machines,  ironing-days,  &c.,  we 
shall  be  very  glad,  and  shall  welcome  their  letters  as 
we  welcomed  that  of  Modern  Athens  last  month. 
There  arc  many  subjects  in  connection  with  washing  on 
which  it  is  useful  to  housewives  to  exchange  ideas  and 
compare  notes,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  best  kind  of 
soap  to  use,  the  best  modes  of  making  starch,  and  even 
the  great  question,  “  Is  it  better  to  have  your  washing 
done  at  home  or  to  give  it  out  f”  C.  Grey. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS 


177. — Cakeiage  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  of  tussore  silk.  Tlie  skirt,  whicli  just  touches  the 
{'round  at  the-  front  and  sides,  is  triiniiied  with  a  deep  embroidered 
flounce,  headed  with  a  bouillonnej  and  band  of  embroiderj-.  Tlie 
back  is  formwl  of  a  broad  quadruple  pleat,  oniamented  with  bows 
of  faille.  Tbe  tablier,  which  only  reaches  to  the  hips,  where  it  is 
slightly  gathereil,  is  trimmed  with  an  embroidered  flounce  to  match 
the  skirt,  put  on  with  a  narrow  insertion.  The  Marie  Antoinette 
fichu,  which  crosses  in  front  and  is  joined  at  the  back  with  two 
stjuare  ends,  is  trimmed  to  correspond.  Tlie  sleeve  is  also  finished 
with  an  eiubroidcivd  flounce,  headed  with  a  band  of  insertion  and 
bow  of  faille.  The  straw  bonnet  is  turned  up  both  back  and  front, 
and  trimmetl  with  roses,  bands  of  faille,  and  a  plume  of  feathers. 

2.  Costume  of  grenadine.  The  skirt,  which  is  made  with  a  train 
at  the  back,  is  iKiuillonnee  the  whole  length,  the  puffinjp  being 
divided  by  bands  of  jetted  riblxm.  The  tunic,  which  is  open  in  front, 
is  formed  of  cross-way  folds  falling  one  over  the  other,  and  the  back 
of  two  long  square-cut  ends  drawn  together  in  the  middle  and  tied 
like  a  sash.  The  whole  is  encircled  with  a  deep  jetted  lace.  Tlie 
tight-fitting  bodice  has  rounded  basques,  slightly  open  in  front,  and 
edged  with  a  lace  like  that  upon  the  tunic.  It  is  open  at  the  throat, 
where  it  is  trimmed  with  an  upright  collar,  and  lace  turning  back 
over  the  bodice  and  finished  by  a  bow  of  ribbon  in  front.  The 
sleeves  are  drawn  and  have  a  doiible-pleatt'd  flounce  of  the  grenadine, 
headed  with  a  row  of  the  lace  and  a  bow  of  ribbon.  The  straw  hat 
is  turned  up  on  the  left  side,  and  is  trimmiHi  with  bows  of  ribbon 
upon  the  crown,  and  with  a  wreath  of  large  daisies  falling  in  a  long 
trail  at  the  back. 

278. — Visiting  and  Beidal  Duessks. 

1.  Visiting  dress.  The  skirt,  which  is  made  to  touch  the 
ground,  is  trimmed  at  the  bottom  in  front  with  a  very  deep  flounce 
mounted  in  large  pleats.  A  tablier,  very  much  drawn  back  and 
ornamented  in  front  at  the  bottom  with  a  large  bow,  falls  over  this 
and  disappi-ars  at  the  back  under  a  broad  eoquille,  which  runs  down 
on  either  side  of  a  broad  Bulgarc  pleat  which  forms  the  train.  The 
confection  is  tight-fitting,  and  is  cut  with  pointed  ends  in  front 
aud  short  basques  at  the  back,  and  is  trimmed  with  a  band  of  faille 
edged  with  lace.  It  is  opeg  in  front  and  fastened  ujKm  the  chest 
with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  Bonnet  of  Italian  straw',  with  brim  turned 
up  with  a  wreath  of  flowers.  Large  bouquet  of  the  same  iu  front 
of  the  crown,  aud  long  trail  at  the  back. 

2.  Bridal  dress.  In  front  it  is  made  just  to  reach  the  ground, 
with  a  tablier  ornamented  with  three  flounces  of  lace,  each  put  on 
with  a  light  wreath  of  orange  flowers.  The  back  of  the  skirt,  which 
is  very  full  and  forms  a  long  train,  is  pleated  &  la  Bulgare,  with 
three  bows  of  ribbon  mixed  with  flowers  down  the  sides.  The 
bodice  has  rounded  basques,  which  are  cut  short  over  the  hips, 
trimmed  with  lace  and  flowers  like  that  upon  the  tablier.  A  fichu 
of  lace  and  tulle  with  a  ruffle  going  round  the  throat  is  fastened  by  a 
bow  of  flowers  and  ribbon.  Wreath  of  orange  flowers,  full  in  front, 
and  mixing  in  light  sprays  with  the  hair  behind.  Veil  of  tulle 
falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 

279  and  xSo. — Indoor  Debss. 

Plain  silk  tunic  with  bands  of  black  grosgrain  silk.  The  bodice 
is  cut  square  over  a  chemisette  k  la  mssc.  Tight-fitting  sleeves, 
and  aumdni^,  trimmed  with  grosgrain. 

x8i. — CosTrifE  OF  Plain  andsCuecked  Mobaib. 

t'kirt  of  plain  grey  mohair  slightly  trained,  and  having  two  closely- 
pleated  flounces,  headed  by  a  Iwnd  of  the  checked  material.  Tunic 
of  plain  grey,  with  bauds  of  tbe  plaid,  and  trimming  of  ball  fringe; 
at  the  back  bows  and  ends  of  mohair,  trimmed  to  correspond.  Tight- 
fitting  jacket,  with  collar  and  bauds  of  checked  mohair. 

2S2. — C08TUHE  OF  Blace  Gbosgbain. 

Costume  of  black  grosgrain  silk  and  grey-blue  toile  de  luine, 
slightly-trained  skirt  of  black  grosgrain  silk,  with  two  flounces  of 
the  same  miterial.  Tunic  and  jacket  bodice  of  toile  de  laine  with 
bands  of  grosgrain  and  passementerie  buttons.  Ruffle  and  cutis  of 
pleated  mull  muslin.  Bonnet  of  black  tulle  with  flowers  and  ostrich 
feathers. 

283. — BAfiQtTE  Bodice. 

This  bodice  is  of  violet  chaly,  with  bands  and  revers  of  grosgrain 
silk  of  a  darker  shade,  and  etlging  of  embroidcrwl  batiste.  Bows 
of  pale  violet. 

284.— Walking  Deksses. 

Fig.  1.  Lama  costume  of  neutral  tint.  The  skirt,  which  has  a 
short  train,  is  made  plain  at  the  back,  with  a  Bulgare  pleat,  and  is 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  of  the  front  with  a  gather^  flounce,  headed 
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by  five  puffings.  The  tablier  is  cut  sejuare,  and  has  a  flounce  with 
heading  to  match  that  upon  the  skirt.  The  sides  of  the  tablier  are 
slightly  drawn  up  at  the  back,  where  they  are  arranged  with  a  broad 
ribbon  of  the  same  colour  as  the  material,  which  forms  a  graceful 
bow  with  long  floating  ends.  The  bodice  (cuirass-shaped  in  front) 
is  trimmed  to  match  the  tablier,  and  has  short  pistillion  b.isiiucs  at 
the  back.  The  sleeves,  which  are  narrow  at  the  wrist,  have  a  deep 
cuff,  on  which  is  jilaced  a  bow  of  ribbon.  Collar  and  cuffs  of  nain¬ 
sook,  trimmed  with  lace.  The  bonnet  is  of  light  gi'oy  felt,  edged 
with  black  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  damask  Renaissance.  A  twist 
of  this  is  arranged  with  bouiiucts  of  roses  under  the  brim.  Strings 
of  grey  tulle. 

Fig.  2.  Costume  of  browu  cheviot.  The  skirt,  which  is  made  to 
touch  the  ground,  is  surrounded  by  five  flounces  about  eight  inches 
in  width,  with  rolled  edges.  The  short  tablier,  trimmed  with  a 
flounce  to  match  the  skirt,  headed  with  a  flat  band  of  narrow  vel¬ 
vet,  is  drapeil  behind  under  a  bow  to  match.  The  bodice  has 
basipies  which  are  long  aud  pointed  in  front,  aud  edged  with  a 
double  piping  of  the  narrow  velvet  going  all  round.  A  velvet  collar 
trims  the  upper  jiart  of  the  bodice.  The  ends  of  this  are  turned 
down  and  fastened  with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  Flat  bands  of  velvet 
starting  from  the  ends  of  the  collar  simulate  a  vest  in  front,  and 
are  carried  round  to  the  back  over  the  basques.  The  sleeve  has  a 
cuir  ornamented  with  narrow  velvet  and  fancy  buttons  matching 
those  upon  the  bodice.  Plain  linen  collar  and  cuffs.  The  bonnet  is 
of  beaver,  trimmed  both  under  and  aliove  the  brim  with  mnunculu.s 
mixed  with  bows  of  ribbon  aud  feathers. 

285. — Childeen’s  Costuhks. 

1.  Dress  for  a  little  girl  from  2  to  3  years  of  ag  >,  of  jiale  blue 
cashmere.  The  fronts  are  made  quite  plain  aud  flat  (skirt  and  body 
in  one  piece),  fastened  with  large  mother-of-)H‘arl  buttons.  Behind, 
the  bodice  forms  a  jacket  with  basijucs,  edged  with  a  pleating,  over 
a  twilled  skirt.  The  sleeves  are  plain.  Tlie  little  hat  is  made  with 
a  soft  crown  aud  pleated  border,  and  is  of  silk,  matching  the  frock, 
and  is  turned  np  at  the  side  with  a  wing  and  bows  of  ribbon. 

2.  Costume  for  a  girl  of  10,  in  pale  blue  stuff.  The  short  skirt  is 
kilted  at  the  back  and  quite  plain  in  front,  with  bands  of  E  nglish 
carried  down  the  sides.  The  jacket  boilicc  is  open  in  front 
over  a  waistcoat,  and  is  trimmed  with  embroidery  to  match  that 
upon  the  skirt.  The  tume<l-back  collar  and  deep  cuffs  are  also 
trimmed  to  correspond.  The  “  Xiijois”  hat  is  made  of  straw  aud 
white  muslin,  and  is  bound  with  black  velvet  with  a  little  ruche  under 
the  brim,  and  band  of  blue  ribbiu  going  round  the  crown,  with 
bunch  of  cornflowers  in  front. 

3.  Another  dress  fur  girl  of  the  same  age,  in  white  camhric 
muslin.  The  front  is  cut  Princess  shape,  and  the  back  of  the  skirt 
is  kilted.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  front  forms  a  plastron  over  the 
rest  of  the  bodice,  which  has  S(|uarc-cat  bas«iues  vciy  short  on  the 
hips  and  deep  at  the  back,  and  is  cut  square  both  bimk  and  front, 
over  a  chemisette  of  nainsook ;  sleeves  finished  by  a  ruffle.  The 
“  Nifois”  hut  is  made  in  the  same  materials  as  the  one  described, 
but  trimmed  w'ith  a  rose  under  the  brim  and  bews  of  muslin  above. 

4.  Dress  for  a  little  boy  of  from  3  to  4  years  of  age,  of  brown 
vigogne.  The  plain  fronts  are  fastened  over  the  back,  which  is 
kiltrf,  with  three  large  jet  buttons  on  either  side.  The  Zouave 
jacket  is  oiien  in  front  over  a  little  waistcoat,  and  is  trimmed  with 
a  gimp  and  buttons  like  those  upon  the  skirt ;  similar  trimming 
upon  the  sleeves.  Plain  linen  collar,  grey  straw  sailor  hat  with  a 
black  ribbon,  tied  behind. 

5.  Costume  in  a  greyish  shade  of  summer  knickerliockcr  cloth, 
for  a  boy  of  9  or  10.  Short  trousers  bound  with  black,  with  buttons 
at  the  sides.  Tight-fitting  waistcoat  and  jacket  (the  latter  having  a 
tumed-back  collar  lined  with  black  Sicilienne),  bound  with  black. 
The  cuffs  and  little  pocket  at  the  side  have  also  a  binding  of  black. 
Plain  linen  shirt  with  upright  collar,  and  coloured  necktie.  “  Bear- 
iiais”  hat  of  grey  straw,  with  bows  of  black  ribbon  and  wing  at  the 
side. 

286  to  289. — New  Capb. 

No.  286.  Cap  of  white  er^pe  lisse,  with  a  lace-edged  border  of  the 
same  material ;  a  bow  and  ends  of  scarlet  velvet  in  front,  and  spray  of 
cherries  and  green  leaves,  form  the'  trimming.  At  the  back  long 
ends  of  white  ribbon. 

No.  287.  Cap  of  mull  muslin,  with  a  closely -pleated  frill,  edged 
with  lace,  and  trimmed  with  a  wreath  and  bows  of  pale  lilac  gros¬ 
grain  ribbon.  Two  ^charpes  of  muslin  on  the  straight  hang  at  the 
back,  edged  with  lace,  and  ornamented  with  two  bows  of  the 
ribbon. 

No.  288.  Cap  of  net,  lace,  and  silk ;  has  a  soft  crown  of  figured 
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net  edged  with  wliit«  lace.  In  front  a  twist  of  pale  blue  corded 
silk  rests  on  tlie  hair,  rising  into  three  bows  in  the  centre,  and  fall¬ 
ing  at  the  back  into  loops  and  fringed  ends. 

No.  289.  Morning  cap.  Velvet,  lace,  flowers,  bows,  and  lappets 
of  violet  velvet,  edged  with  white  lace,  spray  of  acacia  blossom,  and 
green  leaves. 

291. — Jet  Ornament  for  the  Hair. 

292. — Shirt  for  Hoys  from  6  to  8  years. 

This  hoy’s  shirt  is  of  tine  Irish;  it  opens  in  front,  where  a  pleated 
Irish  front  is  stitched  on.  The  long  sleeves  are  gathered  into  a 
wristband,  and  a  phiiu-stitched  collar  is  set  on  at  the  neck. 

*93. — Drawers  for  Hoys  from  10  to  12  Years. 

Tliesc  drawers,  of  strijied  jean,  are  made  with  inner  and  outer 
seams.  At  the  Iwttoin  the  outer  seam  is  left  open  a  couple  of  inches, 
and  strings  are  sewn  at  the  ends.  Tlie  top  is  gathered  into  a  band, 
buttoning  in  front,  and  the  ends  at  the  back  cross  each  other,  and 
are  furnished  with  buttonholes,  so  that  the  belt  may  be  loosened  or 
tightened  at  pleasure. 

294. — Necktie. 

Black  silk  necktie,  consisting  of  bows  and  ends  ravelled  out,  of 
black  silk  rep. 

295. — Gentleman’s  Dressing-Gown. 

This  dressing-gown  is  of  black  and  blue  figurotl  silk,  wadded  and 
lined  with  yellow  silk.  A  fine  silk  cord  is  sewn  along  all  the  edges, 
above  which  is  a  row  of  stitching.  A  thick  cord  passes  round  the 
waist  and  confines  the  robe  by  being  slipped  over  a  frog  button. 
The  fronts  may  either  be  crossed  over  each  other  or  turned  back  ns 
seen  in  illustration.  Cord  loops  and  buttons  fasten  them  at  the 
throat  and  chest.  Below  the  waist,  in  front,  a  pocket  is  inserted, 
and  the  edges  finished  with  a  cord. 

296. — Black  Silk  Cravat. 

The  ends  consist  of  one  piece  of  silk  30  inches  long  and  2  inches 
wide,  gathered  up  in  the  middle  and  passed  through  a  silk  knot, 
according  to  illustration.  They  are  crosswl  over  in  front,  and  cut 
to  a  point  at  the  bottom.  The  band  fastens  inside  the  knot. 

297  and  301. 

Edging  and  Rosette  in  Needlework  and  Guipure. 

These  plates  introduce  our  readers  to  a  new  kind  of  work,  needle¬ 
work  guipure,  of  which  edgings  and  rosettes  both  strong  and 
durable  may  be  made  with  small  amount  of  time  and  labour.  This 
work  is  done  on  stift'  paper  or  oiled  linen,  or  else  on  coloured  glazed 
calico,  with  a  common  sewing  needle,  good  thread,  and  fine  guipure 
lieading.  The  stitches  are  those  already  well  known  under  the 
names  of  point  de  reprise,  buttonhole  stitch,  knot  stitch,  &c.  The 
pattern  is  first  traced  on  the  paper  or  oiled  linen,  and  on  this  pre¬ 
pared  ground  the  work  is  executed.  The  plates  illustrating  the 
detail  of  each  pattern  arc  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

298.  — Corset  of  White  Jean. 

This  corset  is  trimmed  according  to  illustration  with  ornamental 
stitching  of  white  silk,  and  edged  with  lace.  White  silk  staylace. 

299.  — Corset  of  Grey  Jean. 

An  embroidered  strip  of  batiste  three -(piartcrs  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  ornamental  stitching  of  white  silk,  form  the  trimming  of  this 
corset.  White  silk  staylace. 

300. — Embroidery  for  a  Bell-String,  &c. 

Berlin  wool  and  bead  work. 

MateriaU;  Some  canvas  purple  fleecy,  lilac  filoselle,  crystal 
beads,  and  cotton.  This  embroidery  is  a  pattern  forming  diamonds. 
No.  300  shows  part  of  it  full  size ;  the  diamonds  are  worked  partly  in 
common  cross  stitch  (2  threads  in  length  and  2  in  width),  and 
partly  in  long  cross  stitch ;  the  latter  are  of  different  sizes ;  they 
are  all  worked  over  2  threads  in  width,  the  shorter  ones  over  4 
threads  in  length,  the  longest  ones  over  6.  The  diamonds  are 
worked  in  rows,  and  alternate ;  the  centre  of  each  diamond  is  a 
long  cross  stitch  over  6  threads ;  36  threads  of  canvas  in  height  and 
in  width  must  be  between  two  of  these.  The  space  between  the 
diamonds  is  filled  with  common  cross  s<itch,  the  bead  loops  are 
worked  from  illustration  ;  they  are  of  different  length.  Observe  that 
the  darker  stitches  on  illustration  are  worked  with  wool,  the 
lighter  ones  with  silk. 

302. — Purse  Fringe  made  of  Steel  Beads  or  Black  Jet 
FOR  Chatelaines,  &c. 

303  and  304. 

Embroidered  Monograms  for  Handkerchiefs. 

These  monograms  are  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  with 
white  and  red  thread. 

30s  and  307. — Bracket  with  Lambrequin. 

The  bracket  is  a  triangular  piece  of  polished  wood,  ornamented 


with  a  lambrequin  of  black  satin ;  this  latter  has  an  embroidery  in 
relief  upon  it  the  full  size  of  the  centre  part,  of  which  No.  30/ 
gives  an  illustr.ition.  The  separate  flowers,  buds,  and  leaves  are  cut 
out  of  various-coloured  cloths.  For  the  dahliiis,  scarlet,  for  the 
asters,  pinks,  and  narcissus,  white ;  for  the  violets  blue,  and  for  the 
pansies  violet  cloth.  The  leaves,  of  green  cloth,  are  first  laid  on, 
and  fastened  down  by  long  chain-stitches  of  green  silk  ;  the  gradu¬ 
ated  leaves  of  the  dahlia  in  the  centre  are  sewn  one  over  another, 
and  the  centre  is  represented  by  a  coil  of  filoselle  (yellow)  kept  in 
place  by  stitches  of  the  same  coloured  silk.  The  centre  of  the  asters 
is  worked  in  the  same  way ;  the  pansies  are  fastened  to  the  satin  bj 
long  chain  stitches  of  black  and  yellow  silk.  A  strong  silk  cord  is 
sewn  round  the  top  of  the  lambrequin. 

306.— Border  fob  Church  Purposes.  Netting  Guipure. 

The  ground  of  the  border  is  a  straight  netting  of  fine  thread  filled 
up  in  jKiint  de  toile,  point  de  reprise,  and  point  d’esprit.  Wheels 
are  worked  along  the  upper  eilge,  and  the  lower  edge  has  Vandykes 
buttonhole-stitchetl. 

308. — Embroidered  Penwiper. 

This  penwiper  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  cap.  It  is  of  scarlet 
cloth  embroidered  with  various  coloured  purse  "silks,  in  point  russe 
and  black  beads;  the  boialering  is  vandyked  on  both  sides;  the 
lining  is  of  black  cloth. 

309  and  310. — .\grafes. 

Siiecimens  of  agr.ifes  for  hats  and  bonnets,  being  new  designs  for 
the  season. 

31 1. — Ornamental  Emery  Cushion.  Crochet. 

Materials  ;  Dark  and  light  purse  silk  and  fine  cord.  The  cushion 
is  begun  from  the  lower  e<lge  with  6  rounds  of  double  crochet  over 
the  cord.  The  light  and  dark  shades  alternate  every  3rd  round, 
riiesc  6  rounds  have  each  62  stitches.  For  the  next  7  rouiuls,  which 
form  the  crown  of  the  caji,  must  be  narrowed,  so  that  the  work 
neither  coops  nor  lies  in  folds.  \  cushion  fillet!  with  emery,  and 
corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  cap,  is  tlien  placed  inside  the 
crochet,  and  a  brim  of  cardlioard  covered  with  green  tatfetas  is  sewn 
on,  us  shown  in  the  illustration.  On  the  centre  of  the  crown  is  a 
green  silk  button  and  a  fringe  of  green  purse  silk,  made  as  follows  : 
— Wind  the  silk  40  times  round  a  mesh  i  i  inch  wide ;  thread  a 
needle  and  draw  it  through  the  loops ;  make  the  thread  firm  at  each 
end,  draw  out  the  mesh,  and  cut  the  loops  at  the  lower  edge. 

312  and  313. — Corners  for  Antimacassars. 

Those  corners  are  darned  on  net. 

314.— Handkerchief  Border. 

Net  appliqut\ 

This  is  an  applique  of  net  on  batiste,  with  wheels  and  lace  stitches. 
After  tracing  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  lay  it  on  a  sufficiently 
large  piece  of  Brussels  net,  place  both  on  the  batiste,  and  go  over  the 
outlines  with  sewing  cotton.  The  Venetian  bars  and  wheels  are 
worked  with  fine  thread,  and  the  Maltese  crosses  filled  up  in  point 
de  reprise.  The  spots  and  leaves  are  worked  iu  satin  stitch,  and  the 
outline  of  the  design  in  buttonhole  stitch.  The  embroidery  on  the 
handkerchief  corner  is  in  buttonhole,  overcast,  and  satin  stitch. 
Finally  either  the  net  or  batiste,  or  both,  arc  cut  away  from  the 
embroidery,  according  to  illustration. 

315. — Ornamental  Border  for  Work-Cases,  Ac. 

Ground  of  coloured  cloth  or  cashmere  embroidery  in  satin  and 
overcast  stitch,  or  in  jioint  russe,  with  different  coloured  purse 
silks. 

316  and  317. — Sleeveless  Jacket. 

Jacket  of  black  cashmere  beautifully  embroidered  with  bends 
and  silk  braid.  Bound  the  lower  edge  a  fringe  of  cr^pe  silk. 

318.  -Key-Basket  with  Lambrequin. 

Basket  of  wickerwork  stained  brown,  with  bamboo  frame;  the 
handles,  upper  oilge  of  tha  basket,  and  the  frame  are  gilt.  The 
lambrequin  is  of  white  cloth,  embroidered  in  satin,  knitted,  and 
overcast  stitch,  with  various-coloured  purse  silks.  Tlie  lambrequin 
is  set  on  the  basket  with  a  crimson  silk  cord.  Under  the  lambre¬ 
quin  is  crimson  satin  ribbon,  arranged  iu  double  pleats,  and  bows  of 
the  same  ornament  the  handles. 

319. — Section  of  Sofa-Cushion. 

Applique,  satin,  overcast,  and  point  russe  stitch  embroidery. 

On  a  ground  of  grey  cloth  on  applique  of  light-grey  taffetas 
worked  round  the  outlines  with  grey  purse  silk  in  overcast  and 
buttonhole  stitch.  The  embroidery  is  worked  in  satin  stitch 
(partly  plain,  and  iiartly  interlacing),  point  russe,  overcast,  and 
knotted  stitch.  For  the  flowers,  blue,  red,  and  vellow  silks  are 
used;  for  the  leaf  pattern,  maroon-oolonred  silk,  and  for  the 
tendrils,  veinings,  stems,  and  calico,  green  and  brown  purse  silks. 
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OO  many  concerts  have  been  given  since  our  last 
O  notice  that  we  have  no  space  to  chronicle  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  them,  and  those  only  in  a  very 
summary  fashion.  Many  of  the  most  important  series 
are  already  drawing  to  a  close.  Some  have  already 
reached  their  termination.  Among  these  last  is  the 
British  Orchestral  Society,  which  terminated  a  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  season  with  an  afternoon  concert 
at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  June  I.  The  programme  was 
an  unusually  attractive  one,  comprising  Schubert’s  un¬ 
finished  symphony  in  B  flat,  of  which  a  very  fine  per¬ 
formance  was  given ;  Mendelssohn’s  violin  concerto,  in 
which  the  solo  part  was  played  by  Mr.  Carrodus  in  his 
usual  careful  and  finished  style  ;  the  overture  to  Der 
Freyschiitz;  a  concert  overture  by  Mr.  T.  Wingham, 
hardly  up  to  the  average  of  his  recent  compositions ; 
and  Mr.  Sullivan’s  music  to  the  masque  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice.  The  vocalists  were  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and 
Miss  Augusta  Roche,  the  former  of  whom  gained  an 
enthusiastic  encore  by  his  singing  of  Balfe’s  well-worn 
ballad,  “  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,”  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  which  he  has  so  materially  contributed. 

Two  concerts  have  been  given  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  since  we  last  wrote.  At  the  first  of  these,  the 
fifth  of  the  present  series,  there  was  nothing  worthy  of 
special  mention,  though  the  programme  was  of  the  very 
highest  class,  the  ^hief  event  of  interest  being  the 
appearance  for  the  first  time  of  Mr.  W.  Shakespeare  as 
a  vocalist.  This  gentleman  is  well  known  as  a  distin 
guished  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  has 
gained  laurels  both  as  a  composer  and  as  a  pianoforte 
player.  He  has  since  been  studying  in  Italy  as  a  vocalist, 
and  promises  to  be  an  acquisition.  His  greatest  success 
was  in  Sterndale  Bennett’s  simple  ballad,  “  Dawn, 
gentle  flower.”  At  the  sixth  concert  Mdlle.  Friedlander 
and  Mr.  Santley  were  the  vocalists.  The  lady  made  a 
very  favourable  impression,  but  she  has  a  vibrato  in 
her  voice  which  is  a  decided  drawback.  The  principal 
items  in  the  concert  were  Sir  J.  Benedict’s  Festival 
overture,  composed  in  1849,  but  somewhat  revised  and 
improved  ;  Beethoven’s  Eroica  symphony,  the  superb 
performance  of  which  was  the  gem  of  the  concert ; 
and  Raft’s  Pianoforte  Concerto,  Op.  185,  in  which 
Herr  Alfred  Jaell  made  his  first  appearance  this  season. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  has  added  greatly  to  its 
Saturday  attractions  by  concerts,  in  which  the  leading 
singers  of  each  of  the  Opera  Houses  have  appeared. 
These  Italian  Opera  Concerts  have  been,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  well  attended.  The  Palace  is  now  in 
the  full  tide  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Hollingshead’s  engagement  of  the  company  of 
the  Paris  Opera  Comique  for  a  series  of  performances 
of  French  comic  opera  at  the  Gaiety  has  proved  a  most 
complete  success.  It  is  really  a  treat  to  see  works  of  this 
class  so  well,  and,  above  all,  so  evenly  performed.  The 
company  are  all  well  up  to  the  average,  while  they  have 
no  stars,  a  fact  which  is  in  itself  an  inestimable  advantage. 


They  all  sing  sufficiently  well  and  act  with  remarkable 
brightness  and  intelligence,  while  they  are  supported 
by  a  thoroughly  efficient  orchestra.  Thus  they  can 
play  to  the  best  advantage  pieces  that  lose  their  effect 
on  the  larger  areas  of  Covent  Garden  or  Drury 
Lane.  Their  repertoire  appears  almost  inexhaustible, 
and  the  frequent  variation  of  the  bill  is  as  welcome  as 
it  is  creditable  to  their  versatility.  Already  they  have 
given  us  Halevy’s  Mousequetaires  de  la  Reine,  Boieldieu’s 
Dame  Blanche,  Auber’s  Diamans  de  la  Couronne  and 
Domino  Noir,  Herold’s  Pre  aux  Clercs  and  Zampa, 
Bazin’s  Voyage  en  Chine,  Paer’s  Maltre  de  Chapelle,  and 
Donizetti’s  Fille  du  Regiment.  This  is  certainly  a 
creditable  list  for  a  few  weeks’  work,  especially  when 
all  of  the  operas  named  have  been  carefully  and  con¬ 
scientiously  done.  The  list  is  too  long  for  us  to  notice 
each  item,  w  e  must  content  ourselves  with  picking  out 
a  few  features  of  special  interest.  Herold’s  master¬ 
piece,  the  Pre  aux  Clercs,  introduced  to  an  English 
audience  Mdlle.  Emma  Breton,  who  appeared  in  the 
part  of  Isabella,  and  obtained  a  very  decided  success, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  her  style 
of  singing,  which  is  singularly  free  from  that  detestable 
vibrato  which  is  the  drawback  to  so  much  of  French 
singing.  She  also  displayed  considerable  facility  of 
execution,  and  her  voice,  though  not  very  powerful, 
is  sweet  and  sympathetic.  Mdlle.  Albert,  who  played 
Nicette,  was  also  particularly  good,  especially  as  an 
actress  ;  and  M.  Joinnisse,  who  was  the  representative 
of  the  innkeeper  Girot,  was  in  every  respect  admirable. 
In  the  well-known  Fille  du  Regiment  Mdlle.  Priola 
.'•ppeared  for  the  first  time.  Her  voice  is  somewhat 
worn  and  her  acting  timid,  but  she  was  a  very  accept¬ 
able  representa’ive  of  the  part  which  has  been  a  favourite 
with  so  many  prima  donnas  upon  the  Italian  stage. 
M.  Dauphin  was  a  thoroughly  good  Sulpice,  and 
M.  Sujol  as  Hortense  w'as  in  every  respect  admirable. 
This  last-named  gentleman  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
effiaent  members  of  the  company,  and  in  Anber’s 
Domino  Noir  he  made  decidedly  the  best  Lord  Elfort 
we  have  ever  seen.  His  acting  is  thoroughly  good, 
without  any  of  the  exaggerations  one  so  frequently  sees 
upon  the  Italian  stage,  and  he  understands  the  art  of 
making-up  to  a  nicety.  Mdlle.  Priola  was  again  the 
heroine  in  Auber’s  most  popular  opera,  and  was  seen  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  the  Fille  du  Regiment,  though 
here  also  she  seemed  to  want  freedom  and  spontaneity. 
The  rest  of  the  parts  were  admirably  sustained. 
M.  Laurent  as  Horace,  M.  Barbet  as  Juliano,  and 
Madame  Henault  as  Jacinthe  being  especially  good  -, 
but  the  palm  of  the  performance  was  most  certainly 
carried  off  by  M.  Joinnisse,  whose  Gil  Perez  is  an 
impersonation  which,  slight  though  it  is,  will  not 
readily  be  forgotten.  The  unctuous  old  porter’s  phi- 
landerings  with  Jacinthe  kept  up  a  continual  ring  of 
laughter,  and  his  delivery  of  the  famous  “  Deo  Gratias,” 
the  gem  of  the  opera,  was  so  exceptionally  good  that 
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he  was  compelled  to  repeat  It  in  answer  to  an  almost 
unanimous  demand.  Such  an  admirable  bit  of  character 
acting  is  not  often  seen,  and  we  trust  that  some  of  our 
English  actors,  who  have  had  several  very  good  lessons 
put  before  them  this  season,  will  not  be  slow  to  take  a 
hint  from  M.  Joinnisse,  who  has  a  good  deal  to  teach 
them  in  a  line  which  of  late  they  have  been  especially 
affecting.  Mr.  Hollingshead  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
lovers  of  music  and  the  drama  for  introducing  to  us  this 
talented  company,  and  though  we  shall  be  very  glad,  as 
we  always  are,  to  see  the  veteran  Charles  Mathews 
again  upon  the  boards  of  the  Gaiety,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  possibilities  of  Signor  Rossi  and  Madame  Ristori, 
we  shall  be  unfeignedly  sorry  when  the  season  of  the 
Opera  Comique  company  comes  to  an  end,  and  can 
only  trust  that  they  will  soon  be  with  us  again. 

Signor  Salvini  has  fulfilled  the  expectations  that  were 
formed  of  him  by  appearing  in  the  character  of  Hamlet. 
.Vfter  his  remarkable  success  as  Othello  it  was  only 
natural  to  expect  that  the  great  Iralian  tragedian  should 
grapple  with  the  greatest  of  Shakspeare’s  creations,  and 
show  us  his  conception  of  a  character  whose  every  side 
seems  to  have  found  a  special  interpreter.  The  audience 
that  attended  Signor  Salvini’s  performance  was  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense  critical,  comprising  as  it  did 
not  only  amateurs  who  had  seen  every  exponent  of 
Hamlet  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years — and  some 
could  go  back  even  further — but  actors  also,  many  of 
whom  had  essayed  the  part  themselves  and  won  no  in¬ 
considerable  fame  in  it.  That  in  the  face  of  such  an 
audience  the  Italian  tragedian  achieved  a  most  unques¬ 
tionable  triumph  is  of  itself  a  remarkable  fact.  That  he 
should  have  done  so  in  the  lame  and  mangled  version 
of  the  play  which  he  adopted  is  even  more  striking,  but 
the  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  this,  that  the  conception 
of  the  part  once  formed,  the  representation  of  it  was 
almost  completely  faultless.  That  in  all  performances 
the  conception  of  the  character  must  be  judged  apart 
from  the  representation  of  it  is,  of  course,  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  fact,  but  in  no  instance  is  this  more  distinctly  the 
case  than  in  the  character  cf  Hamlet.  Neatly  every 
actor,  we  may  almost  say  every  commentator,  has  given 
us  a  distinct  and  separate  idea  of  Shakspeare’s  meaning 
when  he  drew  the  character  of  the  Danish  prince. 
Johnson  and  Goethe  each  of  them  imagined  a  Hamlet  at 
which  the  other  would  have  stood  aghast.  Mr.  Fechter 
was  not  more  unlike  Charles  Kean  than  the  latter  was 
distinct  from  Mr.  Irving  in  his  conception  of  the  cha¬ 
racter,  and  Signor  Salvini  now  gives  us  another  picture, 
differing  indeed  in  many  important  respects  from  those 
which  we  have  seen  befoie,  but  atoning  almost  com¬ 
pletely  for  its  obvious  deficiencies  by  the  perfection  of 
its  workmanship.  Those  who  stickle  for  the  careful 
preservation  of  Shakspeare’s  text  will  not  readily  submit 
to  a  version  which  excises  such  famous  passages  as  the 
scene  with  the  players,  the  incident  of  the  recorders, 
or  Hamlet’s  humorous  and  puzzling  banter  with  his 
friends  when  the  ghost  disappears.  Many  will  refuse 
to  tolerate  the  absence  of  those  portions  which  display 
Hamlet  in  his  philosophic  and  introspective  character, 
and  will  hardly  be  disposed  to  accept  as  a  substitute  the 
more  distinctly  human  side  of  the  character  which  Signor 
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Salvini  presents  to  them.  The  .ill-absorbing  passion  for 
Ophelia,  the  love  for  his  dead  father,  the  sorrow  and 
pain  he  feels  for  the  miserable  falseness  and  deceit  with 
which  he  is  surrounded — all  these  are  depic  ed  in  a 
manner  which  has  never  been  equalled  and  is  beyond 
criticism.  Few  things  have  ever  been  seen  upon  the 
stage  finer  than  the  m.inner  in  which  he  watches  the 
king  during  the  play  scene,  or  the  wild  delirium  with 
which  at  its  conclusion  he  tosses  into  the  air  the  manu¬ 
script  he  has  been  holding  in  his  hand  and  sinks  upon 
the  neck  of  his  friend,  as  if  still  .it  the  most  m  imentous 
crisis  of  his  life  seeking  for  human  sympathy.  Nor  was 
he  less  successful  in  the  scenes  with  Ophelia  .ind  his 
mother,  or  in  the  final  scene,  in  which  his  technical 
knowledge  of  stage  business  is  most  particularly  mani¬ 
fested.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conception, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  jespects  it  is  inade¬ 
quate  and  incomplete,  no  one  can  deny  its  consistency 
or  the  faultlessness  with  which  it  is  depicted.  It  is,  if 
if  anything,  too  consistent,  and  it  .almost  would  seem  as 
if  the  adapter  of  the  ItalLin  version,  for  which  it  appears 
Signor  Salvini  is  not  responsible,  having  once  formed 
his  theory  of  the  character,  had  trimmed  the  play  to  suit 
it.  The  acting  of  the  other  performers  calls  for  little 
comment,  as,  beyond  being  careful  and  intelhgent,  it 
presents  no  new  or  striking  features.  Hamlet  is  more 
than  he  has  ever  been  before  the  one  central  object  of 
interest  in  the  play. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Thea’re  The  Ahnhant  oj 
Venue  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  company  show 
themselves  very  much  more  at  home  in  Lord  Lytton’s 
Money,  which  has  been  played  by  them  before  with 
great  success.  The  most  noticeable  features  in  the 
revival  are  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  admirable  assumption  of 
Lady  Franklin,  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  Clara  Douglas. 
This  latter  young  lady  is  the  most  valuable  acquisition 
Mrs.  Bancroft’s  company  has  gained  for  some  time. 
At  present  she  has  not  her  equal  in  her  particular 
line,  and  if  her  versatility  is  at  all  equal  to  her  dram  .tic 
power,  we  m.ty  expect  great  things  of  her.  Mr. 
George  Honey  is  as  amusing  as  ever,  and  his  scene 
with  Mrs.  Bancroft  is  one  of  the  choicest  bits  of  f.tn 
we  have  seen  for  some  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  by  the 
way,  that  the  recent  comparative  failure  of  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  will  not  be  accepted  by  Mrs.  Bancroft  as  too 
complete  a  defeat.  1  hough  there  were  some  obvious 
deficiencies  and  misconceptions  in  it  which  we  need  not 
further  particularise,  it  showed  such  obvious  care  and 
conscientious  preparation,  that  we  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  Shakspeare  had  been  shelved  here  ahogether. 

One  of  the  most  laughable  things  that  has  been  seera 
for  some  time  is  Mr.  Sullivan’s  Latest  “  music.al  folly,” 
At  the  Zoo,  which  has  lately  been  produced  at  the 
St.  James’s.  The  plot  is  as  farcical  and  extrav.agant, 
and  the  music  fully  as  clever,  as  in  the  Trial  by  .Jury. 
at  the  Royalty,  and  it  is  equally  well  supported.  Ever 
since  the  production  of  the  Contrahandista,  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  shown  us  from  time  to  time  his  parti  illty 
for,  and  talent  in,  this  style  of  work,  and  his  Cox  and 
Box  has  become  almost  famous.  Still  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  something  of  a 
higher  class  from  the  composer  of  the  music  to  the 
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Tempest,  The  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  Light  of  the  li^orld. 
True,  Indeed,  it  is  that  Apollo  does  not  always  keep 
his  bow  bent,  and  may  be  expected  to  allow  himself  a 
little  occasional  relaxation.  But  we  could  wish  that 
he  bent  it  oftener  in  pursuit  of  the  highest  musical 
game.  The  present  piece  contains  some  pieces  of  such 
remarkably  good  workmanship,  th.at  one  feels  they  are 
almost  out  of  place  in  a  “  folly”  such  as  the  quartette, 
“  Once  more  the  face,”  and  the  duet,  “  You’ve  had 
four  tarts.”  Miss  Hodson,  in  the  principal  character, 
that  of  a  barmaid  “at  the  Zoo,”  acted  admirably,  and 
showed  an  immense  amount  of  fun  and  sparkle. 

At  the  Princess’s  an  English  version  of  the  Dame 
aux  Camellias  has  been  produced,  the  adapter  in  this 
case  being  Mr.  J.  Mortimer.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
produce  a  version  of  a  play  so  essentially  French  in 
sentiment  which  shall  be  in  any  way  acceptable,  or 
even  tolerable,  to  an  English  audience,  and  Mr.  Morti¬ 
mer  may  be  credited  with  having  achieved  a  fair 
amount  of  success  in  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  This 
version,  which  is  named  Heartsease,  at  all  events  steers 
clear  of  the  very  questionable  morality  which  the 
French  original  exhibits,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
in  the  adaptation  the  play  loses  most  of  its  point  and 
force,  and  much  of  the  story  becomes  inconsequential 
and  almost  unintelligible.  The  acting  is,  however,  very 
good.  Miss  Helen  Barry,  who  has  made  rapid  strides 
since  she  appeared  as  the  Amazon  Queen  in  Babil  and 
Bijou,  shows,  in  the  part  of  the  heroine,  a  decided 
advance  upon  anything  she  has  yet  attempted  ;  and  Mr. 
AYilliim  Rignold,  though  he  errs  on  the  side  of  being 
over-demonstrative,  c(jntrlbutcs  very  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  piece. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie  gave  his  eighth  concert  on  May 
27,  the  programme  consisting  of  madrig.als,  part  songs, 
and  ballads.  The  soloists  were  Miss  Eva  Leslie,  who 
continues  to  gain  in  public  favour.  Signor  Federici,  and 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  The  ninth  concert  was  given  on 
Friday,  June  il,  and  the  programme  contained  several 


pieces  which  displayed  to  the  best  advantage  the 
capacities  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  unrivalled  body  of  choralists, 
among  them  being  Bach’s  motett,  “  The  Spirit  also 
helpeth  us,’’  for  double  choir,  the  enormous  diffi¬ 
culties  of  which  were  vanquished  triumphantly, 
Schubert’s  22nd  Psalm  for  female  voices,  and  Mr. 
Leslie’s  “  Lullaby  of  Life.”  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  carried 
off  the  principal  honours.  He  gave  a  new  song, 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Co  wen,  which  he  was  good  enough 
to  repeat,  and  “  Waft  her,  angels,”  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  recitative,  which  he  achieved  in  his  usual 
unapproachable  style.  Shall  we  ever  have  another 
singer  who  will  be  able  to  sing  recitatives  as  Mr.  Reeves 
sings  them  ?  With  the  solitary  exception  of  himself  it 
seems  to  be  a  lost  art.  In  almost  all  other  cases  the 
delivery  of  them  is  so  feeble  that  one  gets  to  look  upon 
them  merely  as  foils  to  the  melody  into  which  they  lead. 
Mr.  Reeves  makes  a  recitative  a  very  different  thing. 
In  his  case  it  is  almost  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
performance.  The  pathos  and  expression  which  he 
throws  into  the  famous  recitative  in  which  Jephtha 
bewails  the  sad  result  of  his  reckless  vow  is  something 
wonderful.  Mr.  Santley  gave  Gounod’s  “  Nazareth,” 
■and  Hatton’s  “  To  another,”  which  he  sang  with 
marvellously-sustained  energy,  and  Mr.  Leslie’s  “  Speed 
on,  my  bark.”  Miss  Eva  Leslie  was  to  have  sung  with 
Mr.  Reeves  in  a  duet,  but  was  prevented  at  the  last 
moment  from  doing  so  by  a  severe  cold.  This  was  a 
great  disappointment,  as  the  young  lady  has  become  a 
great  favourite  at  these  concerts,  but  she  may  fairly  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  she  has  gained  this  season, 
and  we  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  her  again.  This 
ninth  concert  was  to  have  been  the  concluding  one  of 
the  series,  but  Mr.  Leslie  has  announced  an  additional 
one  for  July  9,  which  will  give  the  provincial  choirs, 
who  will  then  be  in  town  for  the  Crystal  Palace 
competitions,  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  most 
carefully-trained  body  of  choral  singers  to  be  found  in 
Europe. 


A  VAGRANT. 


I  CANNOT  check  my  Thought  these  days. 
When  incense  lingers  in  the  air. 

But  with  unwearied  wing  it  strays, 

1  know  not  how  or  where. 

I  know’  not  where  the  blossoms  hide 
Thfit  throw  their  lures  acrcss  its  flight  ; 
Ho  v  stars  can  fling  their  gates  so  wide. 
To  give  my  Thought  delight. 

Tl-  ere  is  no  door  close  barred  and  sealed 
'Vhere  cowers  suffering  or  sin, 
t  will  to  touch  or  whisper  yield. 

And  let  this  vagrant  in. 


It  bears  no  passport,  no  parole. 

But  free,  and  careless  as  the  air, 

My  Thought  despises  all  control. 

And  w'anders  everywhere. 

Its  warrant  from  the  Throne  of  thrones. 

Its  duty  to  the  King  of  kings  ; 

Through  heights,  and  depths,  and  circling  zones. 
It  soars  on  seraph  wings. 

What  canst  thou  bring  from  yon  fair  height. 
What  b'ing  me  from  the  deeping  sea  ? 

What  gather  for  thy  own  delight 
That  is  not  wealth  to  me  ? 
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DRESSMAKING  AT  HOME. 


iT  is  a  fact  that  some  persons  are  more  difficult  to  fit 
than  others,  just  as  it  is  true  that  there  are  a  few 
people  who  can  never  get  ready-made  boots  to  fit 
them,  but  must  always  have  them  made  for  themselves. 
This  difficulty  of  fitting  figures  should  not  exist  if 
dressmakers  had  only  as  excellent  a  system  of  measure¬ 
ment  as  tailors  have.  'Ehe  haphazard  way  in  which 
the  former  too  often  go  about  the  business  of  taking 
one’s  measure  is  discouraging  to  hopes  of  a  successful 
fit.  I  quite  remember  as  a  child  being  much  distracted 
in  my  mind  between  the  pleasure  of  anticipating  a  new 
frock  and  the  misery  of  being  pinned  into  the  lining  ; 
watching  the  dressmaker  recklessly  putting  pins  into 
and  taking  pins  out  of  her  mouth,  and  only  diverted 
from  fears  of  her  swallowing  a  few  by  dread  for  my  own 
safety  when  the  neck  was  being  “  sloped,”  and  the  cold 
steel  of  the  scissors  came  in  contact  with  the  warm  flesh. 

With  a  proper  system  for  cutting  out  there  need  be 
no  necessity  for  all  this  pinning  and  cutting  on  the 
figure.  The  following  diagrams  will  assist  our  readers 
to  understand  the  mode  to  be  pursued : — 


Take  a  good  tape  yard  measure  with  the  figures 
plainly  marked  upon  it.  'Ehe  first  measurement  to  be 
taken, as  will  be  seen  from  diagram  No.  l ,  is  the  width  of 
the  chest.  This  measurement  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  is  taken  round  the  body  under  the  arms.  Make  a 
note  of  the  number  of  inches.  The  second  is  the  size 
of  the  waist,  of  which  also  make  a  note.  Proceed  in 
the  same  way  with  No.  which  will  give  the  width 
of  the  fronts  ;  No.  q,  the  size  of  the  neck  ;  No.  7,  the 
length  of  the  fronts  ;  No.  8,  the  length  of  the  same 
measured  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  No.  9,  the 
measurement  from  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulder  ; 
No.  lo,  which  will  aflbrd  the  length  of  the  sides,  under 
the  arms,  completes  the  measurement  of  the  front  of 
the  body.  The  sleeves  must  then  be  considered,  and 
No.  11  gives  the  length,  No.  I  the  width  round  the 
elbow,  and  No.  iq  that  round  the  wrist.  The  only 
remaining  measurement  for  the  front  portion  is  the 
length  of  the  skirt,  which  is  a  very  important  one.  The 
“  set”  of  a  skirt  often  proclaims  a  home-made  dress  in 
its  failure  of  grace  ;  but  if  the  measurement  of  length 
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be  carefully  taken,  and  our  instructions  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  success. 

Having  carefully  taken  down  all  these  measurements, 
and  numbered  them  as  in  diagram  No.  l,  we  next 
turn  to  the  measurements  for  the  back,  which  will 
be  found  on  diagram  No.  2. 

No.  I  gives  the  continuation  of  the  important 
measurement  indicated  by  the  same  number  on  the 
first  diagram.  No.  5  gives  the  width  of  half  of  the 
back.  (It  has  been  found  that  bodices  sit  much  better 
with  a  seam  up  the  back,  and  consequently  they  are 
almost  universally  made  with  a  seam  now,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  the  back  to  be  cut  to  the  figure,  as  it  could  not  be 
in  the  absence  of  a  seam.  This  method  also  makes  it 
easier  to  fit  the  body.)  No.  6  gives  the  length  of  the 
back  ;  No.  9  the  measurement  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  shoulder  to  the  waist.  We  now  come  to  the  skirt 
measurements,  which,  as  I  said  above,  are  all-impor¬ 
tant.  No.  15  gives  the  length  at  the  back,  and  No.  16 
the  length  at  the  side. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  you  have  all  the  measure¬ 
ments  noted  down,  and  that  you  have  made  yourself 
mistress  of  the  details,  dear  reader.  If  they  seem  a 
little  complicated  at  first,  a  little  study  of  the  diagram 
and  of  the  various  parts  of  any  tissue-paper  bodice  you 
have  before  you  will  soon  render  them  simple. 

And  now  to  use  all  these  numbers,  and  to  put  in 
practice  all  this  theory.  (You  must  get  a  good  tissue- 
paper  pattern  of  a  bodice  to  assist  you  in  obtaining  the 
outlines.)  Take  a  piece  of  stout  calico,  which  shall 
last  you  as  a  pattern  as  long  as  you  refrain  from  grow¬ 
ing  stouter,  or  guard  yoiTtself  from  becoming  thinner. 
J.ay  this  calico  on  the  table,  which,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  first  chapter,  must  be  of  a  large  size,  and  on  which 
there  should  be  no  tablecloth.  With  the  selvage  of 
the  calico  lying  towards  you,,  take  the  yard  measure  in 
your  hand,  look  at  your  note  of  the  number  of  inches 
opposite  No.  7  on  your  notes,  and  measure  off  a  cor¬ 
responding  number  of  inches  down  the  selvage  of  the 
calico,  beginning  your  measurement  three  inches  from 
the  end,  to  allow  for  the  extra  height  of  the  shoulder. 
Mark  off  this  length  w'ith  a  pencil,  and  proceed  to  get 
measurement  No.  8,  studying  the  diagram  that  you 
may  judge  of  the  direction  in  which  this  line  runs. 
Mark  this  measurement  also  with  a  pencil.  Then  get 
No.  9,  which  you  will  mark  in  the  same  way.  No.  3 
must  now  be  measured  off  and  marked,  and  after 
having  done  this  you  may  begin  to  cut  out.  Laying 


your  tissue-paper  front  on  the  calico,  draw  a  line  from 
the  upper  part  of  No.  8  to  the  upper  part  of  No.  9,. 
continuing  it  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  it  in  the  same 
direction.  Cut  the  calico  over  this  line.  This  gives 
you  the  shoulder.  Now  cut  the  calico  straight  ikimv 
from  the  end  of  the  shoulder.  Proceed  to  cut  the  arm¬ 
hole,  which  is  done  by  drawing  a  curved  line  from  the 
end  of  the  shoulder  to  No.  3,  and  thence  to  the  top  of 
No.  10,  a  measurement  which  must  be  got  by  measur¬ 
ing  from  the  waist-line  of  the  calico — the  number  of 
inches  marked  on  your  notes  after  No.  lo.  The  tissue- 
paper  pattern  will  help  you  to  get  the  outline  of  this 
armhole,  but  you  must  in  addition  be  careful  to 
observe  your  own  measurement.  Having  cut  away  the 
calico  straight  at  the  waist,  you  have  now  the  front 
completed,  wdth  the  exception  of  the  pleats  to  fit  it  to 
the  figure,  and  these  must  be  arranged  on  the  person, 
taking  care  not  to  make  them  too  high.  Now  proceed 
to  get  the  back.  Line  No.  6  on  Diagram  2  is  the 

first  to  be  measured.  It  gives  the  length,  and  if  you 

have  a  seam  down  the  back,  this  line  comes  to  the 

selvage.  Mark  it  off,  and  then  get  measurement  No.  9, 

after  which  you  cut  the  shoulder  in  the  same  way  as 
you  did  for  the  front,  laying  the  paper  pattern  on  the 
calico.  Next  measure  No.  5,  cut  the  armhole  round 
to  it  by  your  paper  pattern.  Cut  the  calico  away 
straight  at  the  waist,  and  you  have  the  half  of  the  back. 

Now  take  this  back  and  the  front,  pin  or  lightly 
sew  them  together  under  the  arm-holes  and  on  the 
shoulders.  Then  put  them  on,  arrange  the  pleats,  pin 
tighter  under  the  arms  till  they  fit  quite  closely,  and 
cut  away  at  the  neck.  If  you  are  very  careful  in  per¬ 
forming  this  part  of  the  operation  you  will  find  your¬ 
self  supplied  with  an  excellent  pattern  for  your  dresses. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  good  paper  pattern  of  a  sleeve,* 
but  you  must  be  careful  in  cutting  your  own  pattern 
to  observe  your  private  measurements  of  length  and 
width,  only  using  the  paper  model  as  a  guide  to  the 
outline.  With  an  accurate  measurement  of  your  own 
you  will  find  that  you  can  readily  use  any  paper  model, 
however  new  and  original,  by  simply  laying  the  latter 
over  your  own  pattern  and  taking  care  only  to  modify, 
not  alter,  the  details  of  the  former. 

Instructions  for  the  measuring  and  cutting  of  a 
fashionable  skirt  I  will  leave  to  my  next  paper. 

OuVRifeRE. 

•  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  street,  Covciit  Garden,  sup¬ 
plies  reliable  paper  patterns. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


Messrs.  Hammond  and  Co.  send  a  large  and  varied  selection  of 
pianoforte  music,  all  of  which  is  up  to  a  very  respectable  average. 
Of  the  pieces  sent  we  may  select  for  notice  a  tasteful  Nocturne,  by 
Ch.  Neustedt,  which  presents  no  special  difficulties,  and  will  repay 
the  trouble  of  learning;  a  particularly  stirring  warlike  piece, 
“  Sous  les  Drapeaux,”  by  Georges  Lamothe,  and  a  valse  on  Swiss 
airs  by  the  same  author;  three  good  specimens  of  the  drawing- 
room-piece  class,  which  will  test  the  power  of  the  performer  in 
what  Thalberg  used  to  call  the  art  of  singing  as  applied  to  the 
pianoforte — namely,  “  Marientbal,”  “  Cueillette,”  and  “  Speranza,” 


all  from  the  pen  of  M.  Cohen,  and  all  showing  very  decided  taste 
and  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  pianoforte.  In  the  same 
category  we  may  class  M.  Phillpott’s  “  Peri,’  though  its  treatment 
is  somewhat  more  ambitious,  and  Herr  Bohm’s  “  Farewell  to  the 
Alps.” 

Messrs.  Simpson  and  Co.  send  a  capital  march,  by  G.  H.  Wall, 
entitled  “  Marche  de  Fantassins,”  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
remarkably  melodious  and  8piritc<l,  and  at  the  same  time  original; 
a  rather  elaborate  waltz,  “  The  Rippling  Stream,”  by  J.  Downing  ; 
and  a  piece  of  the  regular  show  order,  “  Moonrisc,"’  by  R.  F.  Harvey. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  June. 


^PHE  first  fortnight  of  this  month  of  June  has  seen 
-L  the  season  of  Parisian  pleasures  terminated  with 
great  eclat.  The  most  splendid  weather  favoured  the 
amusements  in  the  open  air  which  succeeded  balls  and 
theatrical  entertainments.  The  Grand  Prix  was  run 
on  the  6th,  which  was  an  exceptionally  fine  day.  It 
was  the  l2th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
prize,  an  anniversary  rendered  splendid  by  the  sky  and 
sun,  the  number  and  the  animation  of  the  assembly. 
This  Grand  Prix  has  become  one  of  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  of  mundane  attractions  in  Paris  ;  the  crowds  which 
assemble  upon  the  racecourse  are  something  marvellous. 
This  year  the  number  of  people  present  was  estimated 
at  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

In  the  weighing  inclosure  there  was  an  indescribable 
medley  of  men  and  women,  an  unprecedented 
exhibition  of  coquettish  or  pretentious  toilettes,  among 
which  here  and  there  a  few  charming  ones  were  to  be 
found.  The  crowd  was  so  compact  that  one  moved 
about,  inside  the  weighing  inclosure,  somewhat  as 
easily  as  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  on  a Jete  night 
when  fireworks  are  going  on. 

Grand  names  were  not  wanting,  but  such  was  the 
press  that  one  had  to  inquire  and  look  about  to  find 
them  lost  in  various  groups  or  gathered  together  in 
small  clusters  among  the  throng — like  rare  flowers  in  a 
field  of  wheat. 

Close  to  the  row  of  boxes  occupied  by  above  two 
thousand  ladies  in  elegant  toilets  sat  several  of  the 
Princesses  of  Orleans  with  quite  a  little  court  around 
them.  The  Queen  of  Naples  was  much  remarked, 
walking  about  on  the  arm  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours. 

Madame  le  Marechale  de  MacMahon,  in  a  light  buff 
dress,  was  very  gracefully  with  a  double  coronet 

of  poppies  and  oats. 

The  Duchess  de  Chaulnes,  the  bride  of  a  few 
months,  wore  a  Leopold  Robert  bonnet,  with  pale  pink 
roses  and  del  blue  ribbons. 

The  Duchess  de  Castries  sat  in  the  President’s 
box  ;  her  dress  was  of  ecru  silk  and  white  lace, 

Madame  de  Molins,  wife  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
was  present  with  her  two  young  daughters,  who  wore 
with  most  exquisite  grace  kharpes  of  white  muslin 
fastened  here  and  there  with  single  roses. 

All  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  the  assembly  left  the 
racecourse  as  soon  as  the  Grand  Prix  was  run,  and  the 
Ffench  favourite  Salvator  had  been  proclaimed  victor, 
without  waiting  for  the  last  minor  races.  New 
pleasures  awaited  them  at  the  Chateau  de  Boulogne, 
the  seat  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  James  de  Rothschild. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  great  Longchamps  festival 
taking  place  so  close  to  her  princely  residence,  the 
baroness  had  arranged  a  luncheon  party  which  re¬ 
assembled  a  larger  number  of  the  spectators  of 
Salvator’s  success,  and  was  universally  voted  a  very 
charming  addition  to  the  fete.  About  a  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  partook  of  refreshments  at  the  chateau 


between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven,  and  walked 
about  in  the  delightful  park  so  delightfully  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  which  forms  part  of  the 
desmaine. 

On  the  morrow  a  still  more  fatiguing  day  awaited 
our  grandes  dames.  It  was  the  fancy  fair  or  Fete 
Villageoise,  given  in  behalf  of  the  Societe  Maternelle,  for 
the  relief  of  distressed  mothers  of  families,  of  which 
Madame  de  MacMahon  is  President. 

The  fete  took  place  in  the  concert-gardens  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  which  were  very  nicely  decorated 
with  tents,  booths,  and  a  profusion  of  flags  and 
flowers.  The  pretty  little  booths  were  shaded  by  im¬ 
mense  coloured  parasols  of  an  extremely  pretty  eflect. 
The  fete,  however,  did  not  begin  till  rather  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  elegant  lady  vendors  who  presided 
waited  until  three  o’clock  before  they  saw  crowds  of 
visitors  and  buyers  thronging  round  them.  But  from 
that  time  the  fete  was  most  brilliant.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  grande  dame  for  pressing  her  goods  upon  you. 
One  booth  was  filled  with  cigars,  and  no  male  indi¬ 
vidual,  were  he  a  smoker  or  not,  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  buying  a  havannah,  or  at  least  a  cigarette,  A 
little  farther  on  iced  draughts  were  distributed  by  fair 
hands  with  a  grace  unknown  in  the  foyer  of  the  new 
opera.  Here  a  duchess  offered  flowers,  and  there  a 
princess  filled  your  hands  with  toy-trumpets  and 
mirlitons.  The  buffet  was  presided  over  by  the  Duchess 
de  Mouchy,  Countess  Valewska,  Baroness  de  Romaud, 
Baroness  de  Poilly,  and  several  young  ladies  of  equal 
rank.  The  refreshments  were  of  the  choicest,  and 
one  might  as  well  have  champagne  at  once  instead  of 
lemonade,  since,  anyhow,  one  never  got  off  from 
those  fair  enchantresses’  hands  without  paying  one’s 
twenty-franc  gold  piece. 

But  it  was  round  the  turning-wheel  of  the  tombola 
that  the  crowd  was  thickest.  Only  five  francs  to 
begin,  and  you  might  win  a  gold  chain,  or  an  em¬ 
broidered  pincushion,  a  toy  trumpet,  or  a  live  white 
rabbit. 

About  five  the  Queen  of  Spain  arrived  with  her 
daughters.  At  six  the  fete  was  closed  for  two  hours. 
I  cannot  tell  whether  the  fair  marchandes  ate  a  good 
dinner,  but  certain  it  is  they  gave  some  time  to  their 
toilettes,  for  when  they  reappeared  they  had  exchanged 
their  batiste  dresses  and  pretty  muslin  aprons,  trimmed 
with  lace  and  bows  of  ribbon,  for  full  dress  evening 
toilettes  of  silk  and  satin  with  costly  trimmings,  gauze 
or  lace  scarves  and  wreath-like  chapeaux. 

At  night  the  gardens  were  splendidly  illuminated 
with  Venetian  lanterns  and  Bengal  fires.  A  fresh 
orchestra  was  set  up,  and  dancing  was  added  to  the 
other  games  and  amusements  of  the  fete.  At  eleven 
the  crowd  was  dense  everywhere,  gold  pieces  rained 
like  water.  At  last  at  midnight  the  fke  was  over. 
Another  hour  was  spent  in  counting  up  the  contents 
of  well-filled  aumonieres ,  and  the  result  was  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  sanguine  anticipations. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselres  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  bands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  or  the  E.NOLisiiwoMa.v’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


M.  F.  C.  writes — “  Dear  Sin, — I  shall  feel  so  much  obliged  if  you 
will  kindly  tell  mo  is  there  anything  to  be  had  for  postage  stamps, 
those  that  have  gone  through  the  post  ?  Could  I  get  money  if  1 
collected  say  a  thousand  or  several  thousand  ?  I  am  in  the  way  of 
getting  old  stamps ;  or  is  there  anything  to  be  had  in  exchange  ? 
I  read  in  your  Magazine  of  questions  answered,  and  I  feel  assured 
you  will  kindly  find  out  for  me.”  [No  use  can  be  made  of  old 
postage  stamps,  but  now  and  then  a  demand  seems  to  arise  for  them 
for  some  inexplicable  reason.  I  never  beard  of  any  one  getting 
money  for  them.  Usually  the  story  is  that  some  eccentric  old  lady 
or  gentleman  refuses  to  get  some  boy  or  girl  into  a  school  until  he  or 
she  shall  have  collected  so  many  thousand  postage  stamps.  Perhaps, 
if  the  matter  were  thoroughly  investigated,  instead  of  the  eccentric 
old  lady  or  gentleman,  an  attempted  swindle  on  the  Post  Ufiica  might 
bo  found  to  be  the  moving  spring  of  the  whole.] 

E.  M.  will  be  much  obliged  to  the  Editress  if  she  will  say  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  what  the 
English  of  “  Sartor  Kesartus”  is.  [The  tailor  re-tailored.] 

Madeleine  would  be  so  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  English- 
wom.an’s  Domestic  M.xgazine  would  recommend  her  a  quiet  hotel  in 
Paris,  not  expensive,  for  ladies  travelling  alone  to  stay  at,  and  the 
charges.  [The  Hotel  de  Lille  et  Albion,  in  the  rue  St.  Uonore. 
Charges  from  9  francs  per  day.] 

F.  B.  will  be  glad  to  know  where  the  desks  for  the  blind  can  be 
procured  in  your  next.  The  letter  was  acknowledged  in  this,  but 
not  any  answer.  Also,  what  kind  of  out-of-doors  garment  a  circular 
black  cape  may  be  converted  into,  as  she  has  had  it  so  lengths  same  ? 
[At  the  Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
ill,  Oxford-street.  Your  black  lace  cape  would  make  a  handsome 
tablier.  If  not  very  deep,  it  might  bo  pleated  up  into  a  fichu.] 

Ray  (Cape  Town)  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Please  accept 
my  welcome,  although  so  late,  and  when  you  see  how  far  I  am  from 
dear  old  England,  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  my  seeming  tardiness. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  delightedly  I  read  your  ‘  Flittings,’  as  I  did 
that  of  Silkworm's  ‘  Spinnings,’  who,  though  I  welcome  you,  I  do 
not  feel  the  less  grateful  to  for  the  very  kind  interest  she  took  in  her 
subscribers.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazi.ne  for  the  last  five  years,  out  of  which  I  have 
been  two  and  a  half  in  the  colony,  and  c;vch  month  I  have  read 
it  with  greater  zest  than  the  last .  I  think  every  lady  who  wishes  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  outer  world  should  at  least  read  it. 
Many  of  my  acquaintances  have  become  subscribers  since  I  have  been 
in  Cape  Town,  and  admit  with  me  it  is  one  of  the  best  magazines  of 
the  present  day.  1  hope  you  will  not  think  me  troublesome,  as  I  am 
about  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  and  still  more  to  encroach  on  your 
leniency  by  begging  of  you  to  answer  in  the  next  number  published. 

I  should  not  be  so  exacting  but  I  am  going  to  bo  married  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  I  want  your  advice,  i.  1  take  si  or  5  ladies’  gloves.  Is 
tliat  size  to  be  procure  1  in  the  Copenhagen  Glove  ?  If  so,  how  can 
I  get  them  ?  I  have  very  great  trouble  in  getting  a  glove  to  fit  well. 
If  I  succeed  in  the  colour,  though  the  size  may  be  marked  inside, 
nine  times  out  of  t  m  there  is  only  one  pair  out  of  six  which'fit.  I 
know  Jouvin  is  the  best  maker,  but  in  2\  years  I  h.ave  only  twice 
been  able  to  buy  thit  make  here.  If  there  is  anything  I  do  dislike, 
it  is  a  badly-fitting  glove.  2.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  remedy  to  prevent 
my  hair  becoming  grey  and  falling  off?  When  at  homo  all  my 
friends  used  to  admire  my  hair ;  and  now,  since  I  have  been  to  the 
seaside  this  last  season,  it  is  turning  colour  and  falling  off.  I  have 
used  glycerine,  but  it  has  not  produced  the  desired  effect.  3.  I  have 
a  blue  silk  dress,  cut  6<j  lare  back  and  front ;  the  skirt  has  a  deep 
flounce,  but  there  is  not  any  silk  under  the  flounce.  I  have  had  it 

il 
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three  years,  for,  being  a  bright  colour,  I  can  only  wear  it  occasionally. 
Can  yon  tell  me  of  any  pretty  effective  thing  I  can  do  to  it  ?  It  is 
hardly  soiled.  1  do  not  want  a  white  muslin  polonaise,  but  some¬ 
thing  to  make  it  look  dressy  and  at  the  same  time  stylish.  4.  Do  you 
think  one  of  the  CJ  guinea  black  silk  costumes  durable,  and  arc  they 
only  fit  for  the  street  ?  5.  Would  you  think  me  too  encroaching  on 
good-nature  were  I  to  ask  you  to  make  small  purchases  for  me  ?  1 
would  not  be  so  troublesome  had  I  any  one  in  London  whom  1  was 
corresponding  with,  besides  which  you,  in  your  flittings,  have  more 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  nouveatMs.  6.  What  is  now  the  most 
fashionable  note-paper  ?  7.  Where  can  I  procure  it  in  London  ?  Of 
course  it  is  understood  with  monogram.  8.  I  am  wanting  a  quantity 
of  filoselle,  and  have  answered  the  advertisement  of  Adams  and  Co., 
inclosing  a  P.0.0.  Do  you  think  I  have  done  right  ?  Here  we  have  to 
pay  Is.  for  every  skein ;  in  fact,  whatever  we  may  require  we  have  to  pay 
more  than  as  much  again  to  what  we  do  at  homo.  I  read  with  much 
pleasure  a  question  of  Diana’s  in  regard  to  horse-riding,  for  I  suffer 
from  the  same  cause.  I  cannot  keep  my  hat  on  when  in  full  gallop. 
It  certainly  does  not  come  off  my  heal,  but  it  tilts  back,  and  looks 
very  ugly.  I  hope  the  answer  to  Diana  will  be  in  theConversazione» 
so  that  I  too  can  profit  by  it.  After  taking  up  so  much  of  your 
valuable  time  I  shall  conclude,  wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
flittings,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  understand  such  crude  writing. 
I  inclose  my  card  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith.”  [i.  The  Copenhagen 
glove  can  be  had  in  5i  and  5 1  in  double  buttons  only.  The  size  5  can 
be  had  too,  but  it  comes  under  the  heal  of  children’s  gloves,  and  is  in 
single  buttons  only.  Gloves  cannot  be  sent  by  post  to  Cape  Town, 
but  would  have  to  go  by  Parcels  Express,  unless  you  have  any  iirivate- 
means  of  getting  them  sent  out.  2.  Douglas,  of  Bond-street,  keeps  a 
hair-wash  which  prevents  the  hair  turning  grey  in  youth.  3.  I  should 
trim  the  blue  silk  with  velvet  of  a  darker  shade,  and  wear  it  with  a 
sleeveless  jacket  of  dark  blue  velvet.  4.  Jay’s  6.]  guinea  black  silk 
costumes  are  only  fit  for  the  street,  being  short.  The  silk  is  good, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  wear  well.  5.  I  will  make  purchases  for  you 
with  pleasure.  1  have  just  now  completed  a  long  commission  for  a 
subscriber  in  Demerara.  6.  Tinted  rep  paper.  7.  Parkins  and  Gotto. 
8.  Quite  right.] 

Jessie  Taylor  is  informed  by  the  writer  of  the  articles  on  “  Bee- 
Keeping”  in  this  Magazine  that  the  office  of  the  British  Bee  JonrnaT 
is  Hanwell,  London,  W.,  and  that  the  editor,  C.  M.  Abbott,  Esq.,  to 
whom  post-office  orders  are  payable,  will  forward  the  journal  monthly 
post  free  for  six  shillings  per  annum.  Jesse  Taylor’s  address  i» 
too  indistinct  for  the  writer  to  reply  to  her  by  post. 

C.  D.  writes — “  Sir, — Judging  from  what  I  see  in  the  columns  of 
your  Magazine,  you  seem  willing  to  give  information,  and  I  now  ivrite 
to  ask  for  your  advice.  I  am  desirous  of  sending  to  England  some 
gold  and  silver  leaf  ferns  and  other  vai’ieties,  either  dried  or  growing, 
whichever  will  best  suit  the  mxrket.  C.vn  you  recommend  mo  to 
some  honest,  trustworthy  person  who  would  undertake  the  sale  of  the 
ferns,  my  paying  a  commission  for  selling  them  ?  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  can  be  remitted  to  me  by  post-offiee  order.  I  will  be  glad  of 
a  reply  to  this  letter  in  the  earliest  number  of  your  Magazine  after 
you  receive  it.  I  will  look  for  the  answer  in  the  notices  to  corre¬ 
spondents,  where  anything  under  the  heading  of  C.  D.,  Palm  Cottage, 
will  be  sure  to  be  seen  by  me.  Perhaps  the  Humming-Bird  could 
help  me.  As  I  am  writing,  I  may  as  well  ask  you  to  have  the  kindness 
to  mark  the  places  whore  the  over-skirts  and  polonaises  ought  to  be 
looped.  We  find  your  patterns  very  nice  and  convenient,  and  quite 
look  forward  to  getting  your  Magazine.”  [The  gold  and  silver 
leaf  ferns  are  grown  iu  England  in  quite  suffioient  quantities  for 
the  market.] 

M.  S.  writes — “  Many  besides  myself  have  been  surprised  and 
pained  that  your  otherwise  excellent  publication  should  so  fretiuently 
bo  made  the  means  of  promulgating  a  disregard,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  for  the  feelings  of  animals.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  persons  like- 
your  Constant  Reader  so  apparently  devoid  of  every  feeling  of 
humanity  as  to  advocate,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  an  act  of 
unnecessary  cruelty  which  must  inevitably  deteriorate  the  finer  and 
gentler  feelings  of  human  nature.  And  at  a  time  when  so  many 
endeavours  are  being  made  to  improve  our  social  condition,  and 
especially  that  of  the  lower  classes,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret 
that  readers  of  your  Magazine,  who  may  certainly  be  supposed  to  bo 
people  of  some  position  and  cultivation,  should  calmly  sot  such  an 
example  and  publish  it  to  the  world,  to  bo  read  and  adopted  by  many 
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anthinkin)^  people.  May  1  ask  you,  in  common  with  others  with  like 
means  of  influencing  a  largo  body  of  people,  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
humanity  to  the  brute  creation,  and  direct  as  much  as  possible  a  better 
tone  in  some  of  your  correspondents’  letters  ?”  [If  M.  S.  had  c.arefully 
read  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  on  this  subject,  he  would  find 
that  the  brutality  of  A  Coxsi’ant  Ukadeii’s  eipressed  sentiments 
had  elicited  from  many  of  our  correspondents  expressions  of  dis¬ 
approval  and  arguraonts  in  favour  of  humane  treatment  of  horses, 
than  which  nothing  could  bo  stronger,  llad  it  not  been  so,  A 
Constant  IIbadeu’s  seoond  letter  would  not  have  been  published. 
While  on  this  subject  I  may  mention  that  I  have  received  from  an 
anonymous  correspondent  some  papers  on  the  subject  of  vivisection, 
which  the  sender  begs  may  be  noticed  in  the  Magazine.  One  of 
these,  entitled  “  Thoughts  on  Vivisection,”  is  addressed  to  the  ladies 
of  Liigland,  who  are  reejuested,  as  the  more  merciful  half  of  humanity, 
tj  use  their  potent  influence  to  protest  against  this  barbarous  and 
unnatural  practice.  To  those  of  us  who  love  animals,  and  cannot 
bear  to  see  them  suffer,  it  is  quite  incomprehensible  that  a  man,  one 
of  our  own  species,  could  calmly  cut  open  a  living,  suffering  dog  or 
rabbit,  coolly  count  its  heart-beats,  and  stolidly  hear  its  cries  of  pain. 
\  ivisectors  must  be  more  or  less  than  men.  Sure  am  I  that  I  would 
not  enter  one  of  them  on  ray  list  of  friends.  They  plead  in  their  own 
excuse  tliat  they  do  these  dreadful  things  in  the  interests  of  Science, 
but  they  might  well  apply  to  themselves,  with  a  slight  alteration. 
Locker’s  couplet : — 

“  Always  our  hearts  to  be  hardening  thus. 

If  good  for  Science,  is  bad  for  us.”] 

I  WISH  to  braid  the  tablicr  pattern  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Englishwoman  on  black  merino.  What  description  of  braid  (of 
course  I  mean  black  braid)  should  I  use  ?  [Thimble.  (Silk.)]  And 
how  many  skeins  would  be  required  for  tablicr  and  sash  ?  [Mr.  Francis, 
i6,  Ilanway-street,  will  be  able  to  tell  you  more  accurately  than 
1  can.] 

Alpha  is  requested  to  forward  her  address.  The  waterproof  alpaca 
may  be  had  of  Haig  and  Vince,  Scotch  Warehouse,  209,  Oxford-street. 
Made-up  cloaks  of  the  same  can  be  had  of  Mr.  Maun,  the  Approach, 
London  Bridge.  This  materi  vl  is  of  course  much  lighter  than  ordinary 
waterproof  tweed,  and  consequently  preferable  in  warm  weather. 

IIoNOE  Bkigut  would  bo  much  obliged  for  any  information  on  the 
following  subjects,  frivolous  and  otherwise: — i.  Is  there  any  key  to 
Euclid?  2.  What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  “  Deus  ex  machind  ?” 

3.  On  what  incident  in  Spanish  history  is  Mrs.  Hemans’  poem,  “  The 
Coronation  of  Inez  do  Castro,”  founded  ?  Now  for  the  frivolities. 

4.  Whether  is  it  best  for  the  compleiion  to  veil  or  not  to  veil  ?  5. 

Has  any  one  tried  this  new  cosmetic,  Circassian  Water,  and  with 
what  success  ?  6.  And  oh,  is  there  anything,  anything,  that  will 
whiten  the  hands  ?  ^ 

Alice  writes — “Dear  Uhmmino-Bird, — Uiiving  subscribed  to 
your  very  valuable  Magazine  for  many  years,  I  venture  to  ask  you 
how  bugs  can  be  efTectually  extirpated.  Wo  live  in  the  country,  and 
this  groat  pest  was  brought  by  a  dirty  servant  wo  had.  They  are 
only  in  the  servants’  rooms  just  now,  but  wo  are  afraid  they  will 
spread.  If  you  will  kindly  answer  in  your  next  number  you  will 
greatly  oblige. — P.S.  Would  you  x>leaso  state  where  the  cure  can  bo 
got,  and  the  price?”  [The  best  method  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  to  have  the  walls  reiiapered,  taking  care  to  have  the  jiresent  paper 
all  palled  down.  Have  the  ceiling  washed,  and  the  wooden  portion 
of  the  room  repainted.  Have  the  floors  scrubbed  twice  a  week  with 
water  and  salt.  If  the  beds  are  wooden,  have  them  taken  to  pieces, 
and  rub  paraffin  oil  into  every  part  and  every  crevice.  Once  these 
dreadful  little  creatures  get  inU)  a  wooden  bed,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  them  banished,  so  it  would  bo  better  to  get  iron  bed¬ 
steads  in  their  stead.  Nothing  bat  the  most  rigid  cleanliness  and 
constant  care  will  get  them  out  of  your  rooms,  and  if  not  soon 
banished  they  will,  as  you  say,  get  into  the  other  parts  of  the  house. 
Carb.ilic  srap  is  also  excellent  for  washing  the  fl  jor  and  wainscot.] 

Cor  Caroli. — Your  excellent  suggestion  has  been  complied  with. 
You  will  now  find  the  date  of  each  number  of  the  Magazine  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  p.ige.  Many  thanks  for  the  hint. 

Edith  Gower  writes— “Dearest  HuuMixo-BiRn,— Will  you  kindly 
take  pity  on  one  of  your  subscribers,  aud  give  her  your  valuable 
advice  P  She  has  been  wearing  a  pair  of  very  high-heeled  boots, 
which  have  caused  a  bunion  to  grow.  It  is  still  small,  although  daily 


growing.  Edith  Gower  has  been  told  that  iodine  will  cure  it,  but  if- 
does  not.  Also,  will  dear  IIumminq-Bird  tell  her  a  cure  for  a  soft 
corn  ?  Is  not  poor  Edith  to  be  pitied  with  such  causes  to  spoil  a 
pretty  foot  ?  Edith  Gower  has  for  many  years  been  a  subscriber  to 
the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine,  and  thinks  it  the  prettiest  and 
most  useful  book  there  is,  and  so  she  tells  her  friends.”  [There  is 
no  cure  for  a  bunion,  but  if  taken  in  the  very  beginning  its  full 
development  may  be  jirevented  by  removing  all  pressure  from  that 
part  of  the  foot.  Never  wear  .a  boot  or  shoo  that  i>inchcs  in  the 
least.  Fora  soft  corn,  steep  young  ivy-leaves  in  vinegar,  aud  put  a 
fresh  one  on  the  corn  every  morning  and  every  night.] 

Marie  will  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Humming-Bird  for  advice  as 
to  summer  toilettes  for  a  young  married  lady,  short  and  very  stout. 
She  usually  wears  black  silks,  but  they  are  so  hot  for  summer.  ^\  ill 
Humming-Bird  kindly  suggest  shapes  of  hats  and  bonnets  ?  [There 
are  charming  materials  in  dark  grey  that  would  suit  your  style.  Black 
grenadine  is  cool  when  worn  over  a  thin  black  silk  slij).  'fhero  are 
pretty  black  muslins,  with  white  flowers  or  patterns.  These  do  not 
require  a  silk  slip.  Hats  and  bonnets  are  worn  of  all  shapes,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  fashion  plates  in  our  present  number  and  that 
of  May.] 

The  following  is  the  prophecy  D.vme  Di  rden  oaks  for  : — 

“  Carriages  without  horses  shall  go. 

And  accidents  till  the  world  with  woe ; 

Around  the  earth  thoughts  shall  fly 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

'rhe  world  upside  down  shall  be. 

And  gold  be  found  at  the  root  of  a  tree ; 

Through  hills  man  shall  ride 
And  no  horse  be  at  his  side ; 

Under  water  man  shall  walk, 

Shall  ride,  shall  sleep,  shall  talk  ; 

In  the  air  men  shall  be  seen. 

In  white,  in  black,  in  green  ; 

Iron  on  the  water  shall  float 
As  easily  as  a  wooden  boat 
Gold  shall  be  found  and  shown 
In  a  land  that’s  not  now  known. 

Fire  and  water  shall  wonders  do ; 

England  shall  at  last  admit  a  foe. 

The  world  to  an  end  shall  come 
In  eighteen-hundred  and  eighty-one.’’ 

Beatrice  would  bo  pleased  if  any  of  the  correspondents  who 
generally  enliven  the  pages  of  the  E.nglishwom.vn’s  Domestic 
Magazine  would  kindly  inform  her  wliat  length  a  habit  should  be 
worn  for  fox-hunting,  and  whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  she 
has  been  told,  that  she  should  wear  Wellington  boots.  As  Beatrice 
is  a  novice  in  these  matters,  and  has  been  promised  the  great  treat  of 
following  the  hounds  next  season,  she  would  esteem  it  a  very  kind 
favour  if  ladies  would  be  pleased  to  give  her  any  information  upon 
the  subject. — P.S.  Beatrice  would  be  pleased  if  any  lady  could  tell 
her  the  .author’s  name  of  a  book  called  The  Hahit  and  the  Horse, 
which  was  published  previous  to  1870. 

Dollv  Varden. — If  your  freckles  are  constitutional  it  is  useless  to 
try  to  remove  them.  Wash  your  face  in  water  in  which  you  havo 
jioured  a  few  di\)p3  of  Rimmel’s  'foilet  Yinegar  or  lemon  juice.  Use 
oatmeal  soap.  Wear  a  gauze  veil  on  windy  or  sunny  days.  Print 
dresses  ought  not  to  have  much  trimming. 

Veritas. — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  suggestions.  You  will  so® 
that  some  of  them  have  been  adopted.  The  others  are  under  con¬ 
sideration.  All  ase  excellent. 

Olive  writes— “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  from  the  commencement,  so  many 
years  I  scarcely  dare  count  the  number,  only  I  know  the  Jlagazlnes  fill 
two  long  shelves  in  our  library,  and  they  are  most  amusing  as  well  as 
instructive  volumes  to  spend  a  quiet  half-hour  over  occasionally.  I 
havo  never  written  before,  but  now  I  am  very  desirous  to  havo  two- 
questions  answered,  which  I  hope  you  will  kindly  do  in  the  next  number. 
Is  it  necessary  for  an  indoor  servant,  when  out  with  the  carriage,  to  wear 
a  white  neo'xtio  ?  or  is  it  considered  proper  for  him  to  wear  any  coat 
other  than  a  dross  coat  ?  Our  servant  objects  to. both,  and  as  he  is  a 
valuable  servant  in  other  respects  I  do  not  care  to  part  with  him. 

I  am  anxious  to  send  my  only  boy  to  Harrow,  but  as  he  is  only  nine 
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years  old,  and  has  never  been  away  from  home,  it  would  be  too  soon 
to  send  him  to  the  college.  Could  yon  tell  me  of  any  good  preparatory 
school  at  Harrow  where  they  train  little  boys  for  the  school  ?  As  I 
have  not  written  before,  excuse  me  if  I  have  not  written  my  letter  as 
you  wish  your  correspondents  to  send  them.”  [You  have  observed 
all  our  rules  except  that  which  reiiuests  querists  to  leave  space  for 
answers.  This  eaves  ns  some  time  and  trouble,  and  is  also  pleasanter 
for.the  printers.  When  your  indoor  servant  goes  out  with  the  carriage 
he'must  wear  a  white  tie  and  a  livery  coat.  The  best  preparers  for 
Harrow  are  Rev.  J.  Sanderson,  Elstree,  near  Harrow,  and  Rev.  R.  J. 
Burnside,  Larnbrock,  Bracknell,  Berks.] 

Ad.\  Vui.vE  writes— “  Deae  Uummi.sg-Biiid, — Being  a  subscriber 
to  your  excellent  Magazine,  and  noticing  the  kind  answers  you  give 
to  your  correspondents,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions,  and  shall  be  very  glad  of  an  early  answer,  i .  Can  you 
give  me  a  good  recipe  to  renovate  black  greindine?  2.  About  what 
would  be  the  cheapest  price  for  a  blue-black  velveteeu  per  yard,  and 
how  many  yards  would  it  take  to  make  a  plain  dross ;  just  a  short 
skirt,  plain  tunic,  and  bodice  ?  I  am  about  five  feet  three  inches  in 
height. 3.  Are  not  the  soft  black  silks  the  best  to  wear?  I  do  not 
want  an  expensive  one,  but  would  one  at  between  two  and  three 
shillings  per  yard  be  worth  buying,  because  I  do  not  want  it  to  cut  ? 
4.  I  dojiiot  know  whether  you  answer  questions  of  this  kind  or  not, 
but  I  will  venture  to  ask  yoa.  I  have  always  got  the  headache,  and 
very’often  a  pain  in  my  side.  Do  you  think,  if  I  were  to  go  to  some 
quiet  seaside  place  for  .a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  so  short  a  time 
would  do  me  any  good  ?  Of  course  I  should  bathe  every  day.  5. 
Wliat  length  of  time  ought  one  to  keep  in  mourning  before  going 
into_slight  for  a  grandfather?  6.  What  shaped  hats  will  be  worn  at 
the  seaside  this  summer,  .and  will  gauze  veils  be  worn  tliere?”  [i. 
Sponge jwith  ox-gall  in  water,  i.  From  3s.  Od.  per  yard.  Twelve 
yards.  3.  The  soft  silks  wear  best.  I  could  not  recommend  yon  to 
buy  so_  cheap  a  silk.  There  must  be  cotton  in  those  sold  at  that 
price,  ’and  they  lose  their  colour  immediately.  4.  A  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  at  the  seaside  cught  to  be  of  service  to  you,  but  you 
ought  to  have  advice  about  bathing.  It  might  not  be  good  for  you. 
Only  bathe  every  second  day  just  at  first.  5.  Six  months.  6.  Tho.se 
called  sun-hats,  with  wide  brims.  Gauze  veils  will  be  worn,  I  think, 
but  less  as  veils  than  asTloating  appendages  to  the  hat.  If  you  write 
again,  please  write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.”] 

Ca.\  any  of  our  correspondents  inform  An  Eaiivest  Learner  of  a 
preparatory  class  she  could  join  for  the  Higher  Cambridge  Examina¬ 
tion  for.iSyfi?  The  subjects  she  particularly  wishes  to  study  are 
History  and  Literature. 

Hirsute  writes — “Sir, — My  sisters  have  long  been  subscribers  to 
your  Magazine,  and  having  thus  had  opportunities  of  seeing,  from 
time'to  time,  the  kindly  advice  and  valuable  information  given  through 
the  medium  of  your  Conversazione  columns,  I  am  induced  to  hoj>e 
that  you  will  permit  me  to  ‘state  a  case  for  counsel.’  Although 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  my  hair  has  become  (from  hereditary 
causes)  quite  grey,  and  is  so  stiff,  coarse,  and  strong,  that  the  change, 
which  in  many  instances  is  not  altogether  unbecoming  in  a  young 
person,  is,  in*  my  ease,  most  undesirable.  I  am  most  anxious  to  be 
recommended  some  innoxious  and  efficient  hair-restorer,  which, 
while  changing  the  colour,  will  also  have  the  effect  of  oil  by  rendering 
the  hair  somewhat  soft  and  pliant,  and  which  will  not  clot  and  dirty 
it.  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  at  the  present  day  advice  on  this  subject 
will  have  a  more  general  interest  than  many  suppose,  and  comparative 
piovinciuls  like  myself  will  gladly  receive  aid  from  your  great  centre, 
where  the  facilities  for  obtaining  exjierience  are  so  amply  afforded.” 
[Try  Courtice’s  Hair  Stain,  164,  Strand,  London,  W.C.] 

S.now.Shoe  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— Can  you  in  your 
tlittiugs  discover  a  cure  for  a  canary  who  has  lost  his  voice?  I  have 
a  very  valuable  bird,  who  last  summer  sang  most  exquisitely;  in  the 
antumii,  while  moulting,  he  seemed  to  take  cold,  and  lost  his  voice 
completely,  and  now,  although  he  makes  every  effort  to  sing,  is  unable 
to  get  out  more  than  a  few  little  hoarse  sounds.  His  breath  seems 
very  short,  and  he  is  actually  moulting  again,  the  feathers  coming 
out  by  the  handful.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  who  have 
had  some  experience  may  be  able  to  advise  me  what  to  do  for  my 
poor  little  pet.  I  am  not  within  reach  of  a  bird-fancier,  and  have 
tried  a  great  many  remedies  recommended  by  friends  without  success. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  is  really  the  best  diet  for  canaries.  1 
have  consulted  several  books  on  the  subject,  but  they  are  very  elabo¬ 


rate,  and  one  becomes  thoroughly  bewildered  over  them.  An  early 
reply  will  greatly  oblige.  [I  will  inquire.  Meantime  some  of  our 
correspondents  may  be  able  to  advise  you.] 

Subsuhiher  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — I  am  very  glad  to  see  the 
plain  and  common-sense  observations  of  Modern  Athen.s.  Such 
letters  upon  practical  subjects  of  housekeeping  and  servant-managing 
are  more  likely  to  be  useful  than  those  upon  hair-dyes,  corsets,  or 
ciiuestrianism.  It  may  be  we  in  the  South  pay  too  much  attention  to 
these  things,  whilst  our  more  sober  and  naturally  gifted  sisters  of  the 
Noith  despise  them.  This  want  of  knowledge,  however,  of  the 
practical  duties  of  the  house  is  one  reason,  1  think,  of  the  greatly 
advanced  wages  of  servants  and  their  increasing  difficulty  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Mistresses  who  do  not  themselves  know  the  practical  routine 
of  housekeeping  arc  glad  to  pay  heavily  for  those  who  do,  rather  than 
have  their  husbands  find  fault  with  them  and  blame  their  ignorance  : 
and,  unfortunately,  as  we  all  know,  they  too  often  obtain  insolence 
and  superior  airs  with  such  necessary  services.  There  is  also  another 
disadvantage  arising  from  the  ignorance  of  mistresses.  Servants  wiU 
take  advantage  of  it,  so  that  the  proportion  of  his  income  which  the 
master  would  appropriate  for  housekeeping  is  exceeded,  and  this  must 
bring  vexation  and  sorrow,  and  often  ruin,  to  families.  Thanks,  then, 
dear  Editress,  for  your  willingness  to  assist  in  bringing  those  more 
practical  subjects  into  your  excellent  Magazine,  such  as  may  profit 
your  readers,  and,  as  much  as  any,  your  obliged  Subscriber.” 


Vivien  works  babies’  Shetland  shirts  from  an  American  pattern,  a 
28.,  post  free.  Would  send  one  for  inspection.  Address  with  Editor. 
[Vivien  forgot  to  inclose  her  name  and  address.] 

Most  fashionable  dresses  arc  undressed  linen.  Patterns  direct 
from  Ireland.  Also  pure  cambric  handkerchiefs.  Apply,  E.  K., 
post-office,  Malvern. 

A  Lady  solicits  orders  for  superior  modern  point.  Prices  moderate 
and  specimens  forwarded.  Beautiful  d’oyleys,  25s.  a  dozen.  Mab, 
4,  Grosvenor-terrace,  Barnstaple. 

Miss  Clyde,  North  Down  Lodge,  Bideford,  Devon,  sends  lo  roots 
of  Devonshire  ferns,  6  varieties,  or  100  leaves,  for  12  stamps.  She 
sends  a  box  containing  100  roots,  9  varieties,  for  5s. 

E.  M.  M.  will  give  full  price  for  Art  the  Handmaid  of  Katiire 
Figure-Training,  and  The  Corset  and  the  Crinoline,  or  any  of  them. 
Address  with  Editor. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Gouhaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Gouhaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties— Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
bo  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte-blanche  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  inform  the  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  through 
the  post. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  ladies  and  children  can 
have  their  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  30,  Henrietta- street, 
Covent  Garden,  every  Monday,  Weinesday,  and  Friday,  from  ten  to 
four  o’clock.  Paper  patterns,  as  usual,  cut  to  measurement.  All  the 
latest  models  and  newest  styles  from  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  TEMPTATION. 

^I^HE  same  mail  brought  them  a  long  bill  from  Mr. 
X  Hard,  accompanied  with  a  very  polite  but  decisive 
note  saying  that  it  was  his  custom  to  have  a  monthly 
settlement  with  his  customers. 

The  rest  of  the  family  looked  with  new  dismay  and 
helplessness  at  this,  and  Edith  added  bitterly — 

“  There  are  half  a  dozen  other  bills  also.” 

“  What  can  we  do  ?”  again  Mrs.  Allen  cried  piteously. 
“  If  you  girls  had  only  accepted  some  of  your  splendid 
offers - ” 

“  Hush,  mother,”  said  Edith  imperiously.  “  I  have 
heard  that  refrain  too  often  already,”  and  the  resolute, 
practical  girl  went  to  her  room  and  shut  herself  up  to 
think. 

Two  hours  later  she  came  down  to  lunch  with  the 
determined  air  of  one  who  had  come  to  a  conclusion. 

*  These  bills  must  be  met,  or  in  part  at  least,”  she 
said,  “  and  the  sooner  the  better.  After  that  we 
must  buy  no  more  than  we  can  pay  for,  if  it’s  only  a 
crust  of  bread.  I  shall  take  the  first  train  to-morrow, 
and  dispose  of  some  of  my  jewellery.  Who  of  you 
will  contribute  some  also  ?  We  all  have  more  than  we 
shall  ever  need.” 

“  Pawn  our  jewellery  I”  they  all  shrieked. 

“  No,  sell  it,”  said  Edith  firmly. 

“  You  hateful  creature,”  sobbed  Zell ;  “  if  Mr.  Van 
Dam  heard  it  he  would  never  come  near  me  again.” 

“  If  he’s  that  kind  of  a  man  he  had  belter  not,”  was 
the  sharp  retort. 

“  I’ll  never  forgive  you  if  you  do  it.  You  shall  not 
spoil  all  my  chances  and  your  own  too.  He  as  good  as 
offered  himself  to  me,  and  I  insist  on  your  giving  me  a 
chance  to  write  to  him  before  you  take  one  of  your  mad 
steps.” 

They  all  clamoured  against  her  purpose  so  strongly 
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that  Edith  was  borne  down  and  reluctantly  gave  way. 
Zell  wrote  immediately  a  touching  pathetic  letter  that 
would  have  moved  a  man  of  one  knightly  instinct  to 
come  to  her  rescue.  Van  Dam  read  it  with  a  look  of 
fiendish  exultation,  and,  calling  on  Gus,  said — 

“  We  will  go  up  to-morrow.  The  right  time  has 
come.  They  won’t  be  nice  as  to  terms  any  longer.” 

It  was  an  unfortunate  thing  for  Edith  that  she  had 
yielded  at  this  time  to  the  policy  of  waiting  one  hour 
longer.  In  the  two  days  that  intervened  before  the 
young  men  appeared  there  was  time  for  that  kind  of 
thought  that  tempts  and  weakens.  She  was  in  that 
most  dangerous  attitude  of  irresolution.  The  toilsome 
path  of  independent  labour  looked  very  hard  and  thorny 
— more  than  that,  it  looked  lonely.  This  latter  aspect 
causes  multitudes  to  shrink  where  the  work  would  not. 
She  knew  enough  of  society  to  feel  sure  that  her  mother 
was  right,  and  that  the  moment  she^  entered  on  bread¬ 
winning  by  any  form  of  honest  labour,  her  old  fashion¬ 
able  world  was  lost  to  her  for  ever.  And  she  knew  of 
no  other  woild,  she  had  no  other  friends  save  those  of 
the  gilded  past.  She  did  not  with  her  healthful  frame  and 
energetic  spirit  shrink  so  much  from  labour  as  from 
association  with  the  labouring  classes.  She  had  been 
educated  to  think  of  them  only  as  coarse  and  common, 
and  make  no  distinctions. 

“  Even  if  a  few  are  good  and  intelligent  as  these 
I-aceys  seem,  they  can’t  understand  my  feelings  and 
past  life,  so  there  will  be  no  congeniality,  and  I  shall . 
have  to  work  practically  alone.  Perhaps  in  time  I  shall 
become  coarse  and  common  like  the  rest,”  she  said  with 
a  half  shudder  at  the  thought  of  old-fashioned  garb,, 
slipshod  dressing,  and  long  monotonous  hours  at  one 
thing.  All  these  were  inseparable  in  her  mind  from 
poverty  and  labour. 

Then  after  a  long  silence,  during  which  she  had  sat 
with  her  chin  resting  on  her  hands,  she  continued — 

“  I  believe  I  could  stand  it  if  I  could  earn  a  support 
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out  of  the  girden  with  such  a  man  as  Malcom  to  help 
me.  There  is  variety  and  beauty  there,  and  scope  for 
constant  improvement.  But  I  fear  a  w’oman  can’t  make 
a  livelihood  by  such  out-of-door,  man-like  work.  Good 
heavens !  what  will  my  Filth  Avenue  friends  say  if  it 
should  get  to  their  ears  that  Edith  Allen  is  raising 
cabbage  for  market  ?” 

1  hen  in  contrast,  as  the  alternative  to  labour,  Gus 
r.lliot  continually  presented  himself. 

“  If  he  were  only  more  of  a  m  m,”  she  thought,  “  but 
il  he  loves  so  well  as  to  marry  me  in  view  of  my 
poverty,  he  must  have  some  true  manhood  about  him. 

1  suppose  I  could  learn  to  love  him  after  a  fashion,  and 
I  certainly  like  him  as  well  as  any  one  1  know.  Perhaps 
it  1  was  with  him  to  cheer,  incite,  and  scold,  he  might 
beconi?  a  fair  business  man  after  all.” 

And  so  Edith  in  her  helplessness  and  fear  of  work 
was  tempted  to  enter  on  that  forlorn  experience  which 
so  many  energetic  women  of  decided  character  have 
made — that  of  marrying  a  man  who  can’t  stand  alone, 
or  do  anything  but  dawdle,  in  the  hope  they  may  be 
able  to  infuse  some  of  their  own  moral  and  intellectual 
backbone. 

But  Gus  Elliot  was  not  man  enough,  had  not  sense 
enough,  to  give  her  this  poor  chance  of  matrimonial 
escape  from  labour  that  seemed  to  her  like  a  giant  task- 
iTiasttr,  walling  with  grimy,  horny  hand  to  claim  her  as 
another  of  his  innumerable  slaves.  Though  a  life  of 
lonely,  iil-paid  toil  would  have  been  better  for  Edith 
than  marriage  to  Gus,  he  was  missing  the  one  golden 
opportunity  of  his  life  when  he  thought  of  Edith  Allen 
in  other  character  than  his  wife.  God  uses  instruments, 
and  she  alone  could  give  him  a  chance  of  being  a  man 
among  men.  In  his  meditated  baseness  towards  her  he 
aimed  a  fatal  blow  at  his  own  life. 

And  this  is  ever  true  of  sins  against  the  human 
brodjerhood.  The  recoil  of  a  blow  struck  at  another’s 
interests  has  often  the  vengeful  wrath  of  heaven  in  it, 
•and  the  selfish  soul  that  would  destroy  a  fellow-creature 
for  its  own  pleasure  is  itself  destroyed. 

False  pride,  false  education,  helpless  unskilled  hands, 
an  untaught,  unbraced  moral  nature,  made  strong, 
resolute,  beautiful  Edith  Allen  so  weak,  so  untrue  to 
herself,  that  she  was  ready  to  throw  herself  away  on  so 
thin  a  shadow'  of  a  man  as  Gus  Elliot.  She  might  have 
known,  indeed  she  half  feared,  that  wretchedness  would 
follow’  such  a  union.  It  is  torment  to  a  large  strong- 
souled  woman  to  utterly  despise  the  man  to  whom  she 
is  chained.  His  w'cakness  and  irresolution  nauseates 
her,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  she  will  sink  into  that 
woiot  phase  of  feminine  drudgery,  the  supporting  of  a 
husb-iu!  who,  though  able,  will  not  work,  and  become 
tha:  social  monster  of  whom  it  is  said  with  significant 
laugh  — 

“  She  is  the  man  of  the  house.” 

The  only  thing  that  reconciled  her  to  the  thought  of 
marrying  Gus  was  the  hope  that  she  could  inspire  him 
to  btita-  things,  and  he  seemed  the  only  refuge  from 
the  pressing  troubles  that  environed  her  and  a  lonely 
life  of  labour ;  for  the  thought  that  she  could  bring 
herself  to  marry  among  the  labouring  classes  had  never 
occurred  to  her. 


So  she  came  to  the  miserable  conclusion  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day, 

“  I’ll  take  him  if  he  will  me,  knowing  how  I  am 
situated.” 

If  Gus  could  have  been  true  and  manly  one  evening 
he  might  have  secured  a  prop  that  would  have  kept 
him  up,  though  it  would  have  been  at  sad  cost  to 
Edith. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday  Zell  returned  from  the 
village  with  radiant  face,  and  waving  a  letter  before 
Edith  w’here  she  sat  moping  in  her  room,  exclaimed 
with  a  thrill  of  ecstasy  in  her  tone — ■ 

“  They  are  coming.  Help  make  me  irresistible.” 

Edith  felt  the  contagion  of  Zell’s  excitement,  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  toilet  commenced.  Nature  had 
done  much  for  these  girls,  and  they  knew  how  to 
further  every  charm  by  art.  Edith  good-naturedly 
helped  her  sister,  weaving  the  pure  shimmering  pearls 
in  the  dark  heavy  braids  of  her  hair,  and  arranging  all 
about  the  fair  face  that  needed  no  cosmetics.  The 
toilet-table  of  a  queen  had  not  the  secrets  of  Zell’s 
beauty,  for  the  most  skilful  art  must  deal  w'ith  the 
surface,  while  Zell’s  loveliness  glowed  from  within. 
Her  rich  young  blood  mantled  her  cheek  with  a  colour 
that  came  and  went  with  her  passing  thoughts,  and  w'as 
as  unlike  the  flaming  unchanging  red  of  a  painted  face 
as  sunlight  that  flickers  through  a  breezy  grove  differs 
from  a  gas-jet.  Her  eyes  glowed  with  the  deep  ex¬ 
citement  of  a  passionate  love  and  the  feeling  that  the 
crisis  of  her  life  was  near.  Even  Edith  gazed  w'ith 
wondering  admiration  at  her  beauty  as  she  gave  the 
finishing  touches  to  her  toilet  before  she  commenced 
her  own. 

Discarded  Laura  had  a  sorry  part  in  the  poor  little 
play.  She  was  to  be  ill  and  unable  to  appear,  and  so 
resigned  herself  to  a  novel  and  solitude.  Mrs.  Allen 
was  to  discreetly  have  a  headache  and  retire  early,  and 
thus  all  embarrassing  third  parties  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  way. 

The  late  afternoon  of  Friday  (unlucky  day  for  once) 
brought  the  gentlemen,  dressed  as  exquisitely  as  ever, 
but  the  visions  on  the  rustic  little  porch  almost  dazzled 
even  their  experienced  eyes.  They  had  seen  these 
girls  more  richly  dressed  before  and  more  radiant. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  delicious  pensiveness  hanging  over 
them  now,  like  those  delicate  veils  that  enhance  beauty 
and  conceal  nothing.  And  there  was  a  deep  undertone 
of  excitement  that  gave  them  a  magnetic  power  that 
they  could  not  have  in  quieter  moods. 

Their  appearance  and  manner  of  greeting  caused 
secret  exultation  in  the  black  hearts  that  they  expected 
would  be  offered  to  them  that  night,  but  Edith  looked 
so  noble  as  well  as  beautiful,  that  Gus  rather  trembled 
in  view  of  his  part  in  the  proposed  tragedy.  As  warm 
and  gentle  as  had  been  her  greeting,  she  did  not  appear 
like  a  girl  that  could  be  safely  trifled  with.  However, 
Gus  knew  his  one  source  'of  courage,  and  kept  up  on 
brandy  all  day,  and  he  proposed  a  heavier  onslaught 
than  ever  on  poor  Mrs.  Allen’s  wine.  But  Edith  did 
not  bring  it  out.  She  meant  that  all  that  was  said  that 
night  should  be  spoken  in  sober  earnest. 

They  sat  down  to  cards  for  a  while  after  tea,  during 
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■which  conversation  was  rather  forced,  consisting  mainly 
of  extravagant  compliments  from  the  gentlemen,  and 
tender,  meaning  glances  which  the  girls  did  not  resent. 
Mrs.  Allen  languidly  joined  them  for  a  while,  and 
excused  herself  saying — 

“  Her  poor  head  had  been  too  heavily  taxed  of  late,” 
though  how,  save  as  a  small  distillery  of  helpless  tears, 
we  do  not  remember. 

The  regret  of  the  young  men  at  being  deprived  of 
her  society  was  quite  affecting  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  often  wished  her  dead  and  out  of  the  way. 

“  Why  should  w^e  shut  ourselves  up  within  walls 
this  lovely  spring  evening,  this  delicious  earnest  of  the 
coming  summer  ?”  said  Mr.  Van  Dam  to  Zell.  “  Come, 
put  on  your  shawl  and  show  me  your  garden  by  moon¬ 
light.” 

Zell  exultingly  complied,  believing  that  now  she 
would  show  him,  not  their  poor  little  garden,  but  the 
paradise  of  requited  love.  A  moment  later  her  graceful 
form,  bending  like  a  willow  towards  him,  vanished  in 
the  dusky  light  of  the  rising  moon  down  the  garden 
path  which  led  to  the  little  arbour. 

Gus  having  the  parlour  to  himself,  went  over  to  the 
sofa,  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Edith,  and  sought  to 
pass  his  arm  around  her  waist. 

“  You  have  no  right,”  again  said  Edith  with  dignity, 
shrinking  away. 

“  But  will  you  not  give  the  right  ?  Behold  me  a 
suppliant  at  your  feet,”  said  Gus  tenderly,  but  comfort¬ 
ably  keeping  his  seat. 

“  Mr.  Elliot,”  said  Edith  earnestly,  “  do  you  realise 
that  you  are  asking  a  poor  girl  to  marry  you  ?” 

“  Your  own  beautiful  self  is  beyond  all  gold,”  said 
Gus  gushingly. 

“  You  did  not  think  so  a  month  ago,”  retorted  Edith 
bitterly. 

“  I  was  a  fool.  My  friends  discouraged  it,  but  I 
find  I  cannot  live  without  you.” 

This  sounded  well  to  poor  Edith,  but  she  said  half 
sadly — 

“  Perhaps  your  friends  are  right.  You  cannot  afford 
to  marry  me.” 

“  But  I  cannot  give  you  up,”  said  Gus  with  much 
show  of  feeling.  “What  would  my  life  be  without 
you  ?  I  admit  to  you  that  my  friends  are  opposed  to 
my  marriage,  but  am  I  to  blight  my  life  for  them  ? 
Am  I,  who  have  seen  the  best  of  New  York  for  years, 
to  give  up  the  loveliest  girl  I  have  ever  seen  in  it  ?  I 
cannot  and  I  will  not,”  concluded  Gus  tragically. 

“  And  are  you  willing  to  give  up  all  for  me  ?”  said 
Edith  feelingly,  her  glorious  eyes  becoming  gentle  and 
tender. 

“  Yes,  if  you  will  give  up  all  for  me,”  said  Gus 
1  inguishingly,  taking  her  hand  and  drawing  her  towards 
him. 

Edith  did  not  resist  now,  but  leaned  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  with  the  blessed  sense  of  rest  and  at  least 
partial  security.  Her  cruelly  harassed  heart  and  bur¬ 
dened,  threatened  life  could  welcome  even  such  poor 
shelter  as  Gus  Elliot  offered.  The  spring  evening  was 
mild  and  breathless,  and  its  hush  and  peace  seemed  to 
accord  with  her  feelings.  There  was  no  ecstatic 


thrilling  of  her  heart  in  the  divine  rapture  of  mutual 
and  open  recognition  of  love,  for  no  such  love  existed 
on  her  part.  It  was  only  a  languid  feeling  of  content¬ 
ment,  moon-lighted  with  sentiment,  not  sun-lighted  with 
joy,  that  she  had  found  some  one  who  would  not  leave 
her  to  labour  and  struggle  alone. 

“  Gus,”  she  said  pathetically,  “  we  are  very  poor, 
we  have  nothing.  We  are  almost  desperate  from  want. 
Think  twice  ere  you  engage  yourself  to  a  girl  so  situated. 
Are  you  able  to  thus  burden  yourself?” 

Gus  thought  these  words  led  the  way  to  the  carrying 
out  of  Van  Dam’s  instructions,  for  he  said  eagerly — 

“  I  know  how  you  are  situated.  I  learned  all  from 
Zell’s  letter  to  Van  Dam,  but  our  hearts  only  cling  the 
closer  to  you,  and  you  must  let  me  take  care  of  you  at 
once.  If  you  will  only  consent  to  a  secret  marriage  I 
can  manage  it.” 

Edith  slowly  raised  her  head  from  his  shoulder.  Gus 
could  not  meet  her  eyes,  but  felt  them  searchingly  on 
his  face.  There  was  a  distant  mutter  of  thunder  like 
a  warning  voice.  He  continued  hurriedly — 

“  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  such  a  marriage 
would  be  best  when  you  think  of  it.  It  would  be  hard 
for  me  to  break  with  my  family  at  once.  Indeed,  I 
could  not  afford  to  anger  my  Either  now.  But  I  would 
soon  get  established  in  business  myself,  and  I  would 
work  so  hard  if  I  knew  that  you  were  dependent  on 
me.” 

“  Then  you  would  wish  me  to  remain  here  in  obscurity 
your  wife  ?”  said  Edith,  in  a  low  constrained  tone  that 
Gus  did  not  quite  like. 

“  Oh,  no,  not  for  the  world,”  replied  Gus  hurriedly. 
“  It  ii  because  I  so  long  for  your  daily  and  hourly 
presence  that  I  urge  you  to  come  to  the  city  at  once.” 

“  What  is  your  plan,  then  ?”  asked  Edith  in  the  same 
low  tone. 

“  Go  with  me  to  the  city,  on  the  boat  that  passes 
here  in  the  evening.  I  will  see  that  you  are  lodged 
where  you  will  have  every  comfort — yes,  luxury.  We 
can  there  be  quietly  married,  and  when  the  right  time 
comes  we  can  openly  acknowledge  it.” 

There  was  a  tremble  in  Edith’s  voice  when  she  again 
spoke,  it  might  be  from  feeling,  mere  excitement,  or 
anger.  At  any  rate  Gus  grew  more  and  more  uncom¬ 
fortable.  He  had  a  vague  feeling  that  Edith  suspected 
his  falseness,  and  that  her  seeming  calmness  might 
presage  a  storm,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  meet 
her  full  searching  gaze,  fearing  that  his  face  would 
betray  him.  He  was  bad  enough  for  his  project,  bat 
not  quite  brazen  enough. 

Site  detached  herself  from  his  encircling  arm,  went 
to  a  bookstand  near,  and  took  from  it  a  richly-bound 
Bible.  With  this  she  came  and  stood  before  Gus,  who 
was  half  trembling  wi.h  fear  and  perplexity,  and  said 
in  a  tone  so  grave  and  solemn  that  his  weak,  impressible 
nature  was  deeply  moved — 

“  Mr.  Elliot,  perhaps  I  do  not  understand  you.  I 
have  received  several  offers  before,  but  never  one  like 
yours  this  evening.  Indeed,  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
you  have  spoken  to  me  in  a  different  vein.  I  know 
circumstances  have  greatly  altered  with  me.  That  I 
am  no  longer  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire  I  am  learn- 
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ing  to  my  sorrow,  but  I  am  the  same  Edith  Allea  that 
you  knew  of  old.  I  would  not  like  to  misjudge  you, 
one  of  my  oldest,  most  intimate  friends  of  the  hippy 
past.  And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  your  ofFer.  Place  your  hand  on  this  sacred  book 
with  me,  and,  as  you  hope  for  God’s  mercy,  answer  me 
this  truly.  Would  you  wish  your  own  sister  to  accept 
such  an  offer,  if  she  were  situated  like  myself  ?  Look 
me,  an  honest  girl  with  all  my  faults  and  poverty,  in 
the  face,  and  tell  me  as  a  true  brother.” 

Gus  felt  himself  in  an  awful  dilemma.  Something 
in  Edith’s  solemn  tone  and  manner  convinced  him  that 
both  he  and  Van  Dam  had  misjudged  her.  His  knees 
so  trembled  that  he  could  scarcely  rise.  A  fascination 
that  he  could  not  resist  drew  his  face,  stamped  with 
guilt,  towards  her,  and  slowly  he  raised  his  fearful  eyes 
and  for  a  moment  met  Edith’s  searching,  questioning 
gaze,  then  dropped  them  in  confusion. 

“  Why  do  you  not  put  your  hand  on  the  book  and 
speak  ?”  she  asked  in  the  low  concentrated  voice  of 
passion. 

Again  he  looked  hurriedly  at  her.  A  flash  of  light¬ 
ning  illumined  her  features,  and  he  quailed  before  an 
expression  such  as  he  had  never  seen  before  on  any 
woman’s  face. 

“  I — I — cannot,”  he  faltered. 

The  Bible  dropped  from  her  hands,  they  clasped, 
and  for  a  moment  she  seemed  to  writhe  in  agony,  and 
in  a  low  shuddering  tone  she  said — 

“  There  are  none  to  trust — not  one.” 

Then  as  if  possessed  by  a  sudden  fury,  she  seized 
him  roughly  by  the  arm  and  said  hoarsely — 

“Speak,  man,  what,  then,  did  you  mean?  What 
have  all  your  tender  speeches  and  caressing  actions 
meant  ?” 

Her  face  grew  livid  with  rage  and  shame  as  the 
truth  dawned  upon  her,  while  poor  feeble  Gus  lost  his 
poise  utterly  and  stood  like  a  detected  criminal  before  her. 

“  You  asked  me  to  marry  you,”  she  hissed.  “  Must 
no  one  ask  your  immaculate  sisters  to  do  this,  that  you 
could  not  answer  my  simple  question  ?  Or  did  you 
mean  something  else  ?  How  dare  you  exist  longer  in 
the  semblance  of  a  man  ?  You  have  broken  the  sacred 
law  of  hospitality,  and  here  in  my  little  home  that  has 
sheltered  you,  you  purpose  my  destruction.  You  take 
mean  advantage  of  my  poverty  and  trouble,  and  like  a 
cowardly  hunter  must  seek  out  a  wounded  doe  as  your 
game.  My  grief  and  misfortune  should  have  made  a 
sanctuary  about  me,  but  the  orphaned  and  unfortunate, 
God’s  trust  to  all  true  men,  only  invite  your  evil  designs, 
because  defenceless.  Wretch,  would  you  have  made 
me  this  offer  if  my  father  had  lived,  or  if  I  had  a 
brother  ?” 

“  It’s  all  Van  Dam’s  work,  curse  him  !”  groaned  Gus, 
white  as  a  ghost. 

“  Van  Dam’s  work !”  shrieked  Edith,  “  and  he’s 
with  Zell !  So  this  is  a  conspiracy !  You  both  are 
the  flower  of  chivalry,”  and  her  mocking,  half-hysterical 
laugh  curdled  Gus’s  blood  as  her  dress  fluttered  down 
the  path  that  led  to  the  arbour. 

She  appeared  in  the  doorway  like  a  sudden,  super¬ 
natural  vision.  Zell’s  head  rested  on  Mr.  Van  Dam’s 


shoulder,  and  he  was  portraying  in  low  ardent  tones  the 
pleasures  of  city  life,  which  would  be  hers  as  his  wife. 

“  It  is  true,”  he  had  said,  “  our  marriage  must  be 
secret  for  the  present.  You  must  learn  to  trust  me. 
But  the  time  will  soon  come  when  I  can  acknowledge 
you  as  my  peerless  bride.” 

Foolish  little  Zell  was  too  eager  to  escape  present 
miseries  to  be  nice  and  critical  as  to  the  conditions,  and 
too  much  in  love,  too  young  and  unsuspecting,  to  doubt 
the  man  who  had  petted  her  from  a  child.  She  agreed 
to  do  anything  he  thought  best. 

Then  Edith’s  entrance  and  terrible  words  broke  her 
pretty  dreams  in  fragments. 

Snatching  her  sister  from  Van  Dam’s  embrace,  she 
cried  passionately — 

“  Leave  this  place  !  Your  villainy  is  discovered.” 

“  Really,  Miss  Edith - ”  began  Van  Dam,  with 

a  poor  show  of  dignity. 

“  Leave  instantly  !”  cried  Edith  imperiously.  “  Do 
you  wish  me  to  strike  you  ?” 

“  Edith,  are  you  mad  ?”  cried  Zell. 

“  Your  sister  must  have  lost  her  reason,”  said  Van 
Dam,  approaching  Zell. 

“Stand  back!”  cried  Edith  sternly.  “I  may  go 
mad  before  this  hateful  night  passes,  but  while  I  have 
strength  and  reason  left,  I  will  drive  the  wolves  from 
our  fold.  Answer  me  this  :  have  you  not  been  pro¬ 
posing  secret  marriage  to  my  sister  ?” 

Her  face  looked  spirit-like  in  the  pale  moonlight,  and 
her  eyes  blazed  like  coals  of  fire.  As  she  stood  there 
with  her  arm  around  her  bewildered,  trembling  sister, 
she  seemed  a  guardian  angel  holding  a  baffled  fiend  at 
bay. 

This  was  literally  true,  for  even  hardened  Van  Dam 
quailed  before  her,  and  took  refuge  in  the  usual  resource 
of  his  Satanic  ally — lies. 

“  I  assure  you.  Miss  Edith,  you  do  me  great  in¬ 
justice.  I  have  only  asked  your  sister  that  our  marriage 
be  private  for  a  time.” 

“  The  same  wretched  bait — the  same  transparent 
falsehood  1”  Edith  shrieked.  “  We  cannot  be  married 
openly  at  our  own  home,  but  must  go  away  with  you, 
two  spotless  knights,  to  New  York.  Do  you  take  us 
for  silly  fools  ?  You  know  well  what  the  world  would 
say  of  ladies  that  so  compromised  themselves,  and  no 
true  man  would  ask  this  of  a  woman  he  meant  to  make 
his  wife.  These  premises  are  mine.  Leave  them  !” 

Van  Dam  was  an  old  villain  who  had  lived  lifelong 
in  the  atmosphere  of  brawls  and  intrigue,  therefore  he 
said  brazenly — 

“  There  is  no  use  of  wasting  words  on  an  angry 
woman.  Zell,  my  darling,  do  me  justice.  Don’t  give 
me  up,  as  I  never  shall  you,”  and  he  vanished  on  the 
road  towards  the  village,  where  Gus  was  skulking  oiv 
before  him. 

“You  weak,  unmitigated  fool,”  said  he  savagely, 
“  why  did  I  bring  you  ?” 

“  Look  here.  Van  Dam,”  whined  Gus,  “  that  isn’t 
the  way  to  speak  to  a  gentleman.” 

“  Gentleman  !  ha,  ha,”  laughed  Van  Dam  bitterly. 

“  I  be  hanged  if  I  feel  like  one  to-night.  A  pretty 
scrape  you  have  got  me  into,”  snarled  Gus. 
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“  Well,”  said  Van  Dam  cynically,  “  I  thought  I  was 
too  old  to  learn  much  more,  but  you  may  shoot  me  if  I 
ever  go  on  a  lark  again  with  one  of  your  weak  villains 
who  is  bad  enough  for  anything,  but  only  has  brains 
enough  to  get  found  out.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  you  I 
would  have  carried  my  point.  And  I  will  yet,”  he 
added  with  an  oath.  “  I  never  give  up  the  game  I 
have  once  started.” 

And  so  they  plodded  on  with  mutual  revilings  and 
profanity,  till  Gus  became  afraid  of  Van  Dam,  and  was 
silent. 

The  dark  cloud  that  had  risen  unnoted  in  the  south, 
like  the  slowly-gathering  and  impending  wrath  of  God, 
now  broke  upon  them  in  sudden  gusts,  and  then  chased 
them  with  pelting  torrents  of  rain  and  stinging  hail, 
into  the  village.  The  sin-wrought  chaos — the  hellish 
discord  of  their  evil  natures  seemed  to  have  infected  the 
peaceful  spring  evening,  for  now  the  very  spirit  of  the 
storm  appeared  abroad.  The  rush  and  roar  of  the 
wind  was  so  strong,  the  lightning  so  vivid,  and  the 
crashing  thunder  peals  overhead  so  terrific,  that  even 
hardened  Van  Dam  was  awed,  and  Gus  was  so 
frightened  and  conscience-smitten  that  he  could  scarcely 
keep  up  with  his  companion,  but  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  being  left  alone. 

At  last  they  reached  the  tavern,  roused  the  startled 
landlord,  and  obtained  welcome  shelter. 

“  What !”  he  said,  “  are  the  boys  after  you  ?” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Van  Dam  impatiently,  “  the  devil  is 
after  us  in  this  infernal  storm.  Give  us  two  rooms,  a 
fire,  and  some  brandy  as  soon  as  possible,  and  charge 
what  you  please.” 

When  Gus  viewed  himself  in  the  mirror,  as  he  at 
once  did  from  long  habit,  his  haggard  face,  drenched, 
mud-splashed  form,  awakened  sincere  self-commisera¬ 
tion  ;  and  his  stained,  bedraggled  clothes  troubled  him 
more  than  his  soiled  character.  He  did  not  remember 
the  time  when  he  had  not  been  well  dressed,  and  to  be 
so  was  his  religion — the  sacred  instinct  of  his  life. 
Therefore  he  was  inexpressibly  shocked,  and  almost 
ready  to  cry,  as  he  saw  his  forlorn  reflection  in  the 
glass.  And  he  had  no  change  with  him.  What  should 
he  do  ?  All  other  phases  of  the  disastrous  night  were 
lost  in  this. 

“  There  is  nothing  to  be  bought  in  this  mean  little 
town,  and  how  can  I  go  to  the  city  in  this  plight  ?”  he 
anxiously  queried. 

“  Go  to  the  devil  then,”  and  the  sympathetic  Van 
Dam  wrapped  himself  up  and  went  to  sleep.” 

Gus  fussily  worked  at  his  clothes  till  a  late  hour, 
devoutly  hoping  he  would  meet  no  one  that  he  knew 
before  reaching  his  dressing-room  in  New  York. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

BLACK  Hannibal’s  white  heart. 

Edith  half  led,  half  carried  her  sobbing  sister  to 
the  parlour.  Mrs.  Allen,  no  longer  languid,  and 
Laura  from  her  exile,  were  already  there,  and  gathered 
with  dismayed  faces  around  the  sofa  where  she  placed 
Zell. 


“  What  has  happened  ?”  askei  Mrs.  Allen  trem¬ 
blingly. 

Edith’s  self-control,  now  that  her  enemies  were  gone, 
gave  way  utterly,  and,  sinking  on  the  floor,  she  swayed 
back  and  forth,  sobbing  even  more  hysterically  than 
Zell ;  and  her  mother  and  Laura,  oppressed  with  the 
sense  of  some  new  impending  disaster,  caught  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  their  bitter  grief,  and  wept  and  wrung  their 
hands  also. 

The  frightened  maid  stood  in  one  door,  with  her 
white  questioning  face,  and  old  grey-haired  Hannibal 
in  another  with  streaming  eyes  of  honest  sympathy. 

“  Speak,  speak,  what  is  the  matter  almost  shrieked 
Mrs.  Allen. 

Edith  could  not  speak,  but  Zell  sobbed — 

“  I — don’t — know — Edith — seems  to  have — gone — 
mad.” 

At  last,  after  the  application  of  restoratives,  Edith  so 
far  recovered  herself  as  to  say  brokenly — 

“  We’ve  been  betrayed — they’re — villains.  They 

never — meant — marriage  at  all.” 

“  That’s  false  !”  screamed  Zell.  “  I  won’t  believe 
it  of  my  lover,  whatever  may  have  been  true  of  your 
mean  little  Gus  Elliot.  He  promised  to  marry  me, 
and  you  have  spoiled  everything  by  your  mad  folly. 
I’ll  never  forgive  you.” 

When  Zell’s  wild  fury  would  h  ave  ceased  cannot  be 
said,  but  a  new  voice  startled  and  awed  them  into  silence. 
In  the  storm  of  sorrow  and  passion  that  raged  within, 
the  outer  storm  had  risen  unnoted,  but  now  an  awful 
peal  of  thunder  broke  over  their  heads  and  rolled  away 
among  the  hills  in  deep  reverberations.  Another  and 
louder  crash  soon  followed,  and  a  solemn  expectant 
silence  fell  upon  them  akin  to  that  when  the  noisy 
passionate  w'orld  will  suddenly  cease  its  clamour  as  the 
trump  of  God  proclaims  the  end. 

“  Merciful  Heaven,  we  shall  be  struck,”  said  Mrs. 
Allen  shudderingly. 

“  What’s  the  use  of  living  ?”  said  Zell  in  a  hard, 
reckless  tone. 

“  What  is  there  to  live  for  ?”  sighed  Edith,  deep  in 
her  heart.  “  There  are  none  to  be  trusted — not  one.” 

Instead  of  congratulations  received  with  blushing 
happiness,  andjsolitaire  engagement  rings,  thus  is  shown 
the  first  result  of  Mrs.  Allen’s  policy,  and  society’s 
injunction — 

“  Keep  your  hands  white,  my  dears.” 

The  storm  passed  away,  and  they  crept  off  to  such 
poor  rest  as  they  could  get,  too  miserable  to  speak,  and 
too  worn  to  renew  the  threatened  quarrel  that  a  voice 
from  heaven  seemingly  had  interrupted. 

The  next  morning  they  gathered  at  a  late  breakfast- 
table  with  haggard  faces  and  swollen  eyes.  Zell  looked 
hard  and  sullen,  Edith’s  face  was  so  determined  in  its 
expression  as  to  be  stern.  Mrs.  Allen  lamented  feebly 
and  indefinitely,  Laura  only  appeared  more  settled  in 
her  apathy,  and  with  Zell  and  Edith  was  utterly  silent 
through  the  forlorn  meal. 

After  it  was  over,  Zell  went  up  to  her  room  and 
Edith  followed  her.  Zell  had  not  spoken  to  her  sister 
since  the  thunder-peal  had  suddenly  checked  her  bitter 
words.  Edith  dreaded  the  alienation  she  saw  in  Zell’s 
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face,  and  felt  wronged  by  it,  knowing  that  she  had  only 
acted  as  her  truest  friend  and  protector.  But  in  order  still 
to  shield  her  sister  she  must  secure  her  confidence,  or 
else  the  danger  averted  the  past  evening  would  threaten 
as  grimly  as  ever.  She  also  rcali'cd  how  essential 
Zell’s  help  would  be  in  the  struggle  for  bread  on  which 
they  must  enter,  and  wished  to  obtain  her  hearty  co¬ 
operation  in  some  plan  of  work.  She  saw  that  labour 
now  was  inevitable,  and  must  be  commenced  imme¬ 
diately.  From  Laura  she  hoped  little.  She  seemed 
so  lacking  in  force,  mentally  and  physically,  since  their 
troubles  began,  that  she  feared  nothing  could  arouse  her. 
She  threatened  to  soon  become  an  invalid  like  her  mother. 
The  thought  of  help  from  the  latter  did  not  occur  to  her. 

Edith  had  not  slept,  and  as  the  chaos  and  bitterness 
of  the  past  evening’s  experience  passed  away,  her  prac¬ 
tical  mind  began  to  concentrate  itself  on  the  problem  of 
support.  Her  disappointment  had  not  been  so  severe 
as  that  of  Zell  by  any  means,  and  so  she  was  in  a 
condition  to  rally  much  sooner.  She  had  never  much 
more  than  liked  Eiliof,  and  now  the  very  thought  of  him 
was  nauseating,  and,  though  labour  and  want  might  be 
hard  indeed,  and  regret  for  all  they  had  lost  keen,  still 
she  was  spared  the  bitterer  pain  of  a  hopeless  love. 

But  it  was  just  this  that  Zell  feared,  and  though  she 
repeated  to  herself  over  and  over  again  Van  Dam’s  last 
words,  “  I  will  never  give  you  up,’’  she  feared  that  he 
would,  or  what  would  be  equally  painful,  she  would 
be  compelled  to  give  him  up,  for  she  could  not  disguise 
it  from  herself  that  her  confidence  had  been  shaken. 

But  sincere  love  is-slow  to  believe  evil  of  its  object. 
If  Van  Dam  had  shown  preference  for  another,  Zell’s 
jealousy  and  anger  would  have  known  no  bounds,  but 
this  he  had  never  done,  and  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  believe  that  the  man  whom  she  had  known  since  child¬ 
hood,  who  had  always  treated  her  with  uniform  kind¬ 
ness  and  most  flattering  attention,  who  had  partaken  of 
their  hospitality  so  often  and  intimately  that  he  almost 
seemed  like  one  of  the  family,  meditated  the  basest  evil 
against  her. 

“  Gus  Elliot  is  capable  of  any  meanness,  but  Edith 
was  mistaken  about  my  friend.  And  yet  Edith  has  so 
insulted  him  that  I  fear  he  will  never  come  to  the  house 
again,”  she  said  with  deep  resentment.  “  If  I  had  de¬ 
clined  a  private  marriage  I  am  sure  he  would  have  mar¬ 
ried  me  openly.” 

Therefore  when  Edith  entered  their  little  room  Zell’s 
face  was  averted  and  there  was  every  evidence  of 
estrangement.  E.  ith  meant  to  be  kind  and  considerate, 
and  patiently  show  the  reasons  fcr  her  action. 

She  sat  down  and  took  her  li  tci’s  cold  impnssive 
hand,  saying — 

“  Zell,  did  I  not  help  you  dress  in  this  very  place  last 
evening  ?  Did  I  not  wait  against  my  judgment  till  Mr. 
Van  Dam  came  ?  These  things  prove  to  you  that  I 
would  not  put  a  straw  between  you  and  a  true  lover. 
Surely  we  have  trouble  enough  without  adding  the 
bitter  one  of  division  and  estrangement.  If  we  don’t 
stand  by  each  other  now  what  will  become  of  us  ?” 

“  What  right  had  you  to  misjudge  Mr.  Van  Dam  by 
such  a  mean  little  scamp  as  Gus  Elliot  ?  Why  did  you 
not  give  him  a  chance  to  explain  himself  r” 


“  Oh,  Zell,  Zell,  how  can  you  be  so  blinded  ?  Did 
he  not  ask  you  to  go  away  with  him  in  the  night — to 
elope,  and  then  submit  to  a  secret  marriage  in  New 
York  ?” 

“  Well,  he  told  me  there  were  good  reasons  that 
made  such  a  course  necessary  at  present.” 

“  Are  you  George  Allen’s  daughter  that  you  could 
even  listen  to  such  a  proposal  ?  When  you  lived  on 
Fifth  Avenue  would  he  have  dared  to  have  even  faintly 
suggested  such  a  thing  ?  Can  he  be  a  true  lover  who 
insults  you  to  begin  with,  and  instead  of  showing  manly 
delicacy  and  desire  to  shield,  in  view  of  your  misfor¬ 
tunes,  demands  not  only  hard  but  indecent  conditions 
Even  if  he  purposed  to  marry  you,  what  right  has  he  to 
require  of  you  such  indelicate  action  as  would  make 
your  name  a  byword  and  hissing  among  all  your  old 
acquaintances,  and  a  lasting  stain  to  your  family  ?  They 
would  not  receive  you  with  respect  again,  though  some 
might  tolerate  3  ou  and  point  you  out  as  the  girl  so  des¬ 
perate  for  a  husband  that  you  submitted  to  the  grossest 
indignity  to  get  cne.” 

Zell  hung  her  head  in  shame  and  anger  under  Edith’s 
inexorable  logic,  but  the  anger  was  now  turning  against 
Van  Dam.  Edith  continued — 

“A  lady  should  be  sought  and  won.  It  is  for  her  to 
set  the  place  and  time  of  the  wedding,  and  dictate  the 
conditions.  It  is  for  her  to  say  who  shall  be  present 
and  who  absent,  and  woman,  to  whom  a  spotless  name 
is  everything,  has  the  right,  which  even  savage  tribes 
recognise,  to  shield  herself  from  the  faintest  imputation 
of  immodesty  by  compelling  her  suitor  to  comply  with 
the  established  custom  and  etiquette  which  are  her  safe¬ 
guards.  The  daughter  of  a  poor  labourer  would  de¬ 
mand  all  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  shall  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Zell  Allen,  who  has  had  scores  of  admirers,  have 
all  this  reversed  in  her  case,  and  be  compelled  to  skulk 
away  from  the  home  in  which  she  should  be  openly 
married,  to  hunt  up  a  man  at  night  who  has  made  the 
pitiful  promise  that  he  will  marry  her  somewhere  or 
some  time  or  other,  on  condition  th.at  no  one  shall  know 
it  till  he  is  ready  ?  Mark  it  well,  the  man  who  so  in¬ 
sults  a  lady  and  all  her  family  never  meant  to  marry  her,, 
or  else  he  is  so  coarse  and  brutal  in  all  his  instincts  that 
no  decent  woman  ought  to  marry  him.” 

“  Say  no  more,”  said  Zell  in  a  low  tone  ;  “  I  fear  you 
are  right,  though  I  would  rather  die  than  believe  it. 
Oh,  Edith,  Edith  !”  she  cried  in  sudden  passionate  grief. 
“  My  heart  is  broken.  I  loved  him  so.  I  could  have 
been  so  happy.’’ 

Edith  took  her  in  her  arms  and  they  cried  together. 
At  last  Zell  said  languidly — 

“  What  can  we  do  ?” 

“  We  must  go  to  work  like  other  poor  people.  If 
we  had  only  done  so  at  first  and  saved  every  dollar  we 
had  left,  we  would  not  now  be  in  our  present  deeply- 
embarrassed  condition.  And  yet,  Zell,  if  you,  with 
your  vigour  and  strength,  will  only  stand  by  me  and 
help  your  best,  we  will  see  bright  days  yet.  There 
must  be  some  way  by  which  two  girls  can  make  a  live¬ 
lihood  here  in  Pushton,  as  elsewhere.  We  have  at  least 
a  shelter,  and  I  have  great  hopes  of  the  garden.” 

“  I  don’t  like  a  garden.  I  fcai  I  couldn’t  do  much 
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there.  And  it  seems  like  man’s  work,  too.  I  fear  I 
shall  be  too  wretched  and  ignorant  to  do  anything.” 

“  Not  at  all.  Youth,  health,  and  time  against  all 
the  troubles  in  the  world.”  (This  was  the  best  creed 
poor  Edith  then  had.)  “  Now,”  she  continued  en¬ 
couragingly,  “  you  like  housework.  Of  course  we 
must  dismiss  our  servants,  and  if  you  did  the  work 
of  the  house  with  Laura,  so  that  I  had  all  my  time 
for  something  else,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  and  help.” 

“Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear  I  that  we  should  ever  come 
to  this  I”  said  Zell  despairingly. 

“  We  must  come  to  it,  and  must  face  the  truth.” 

“  Well,  of  course  I’ll  try,”  said  Zell,  with  something 
of  Laura’s  apathy.  Then  with  a  sudden  burst  of  passion 
she  clenched  her  little  hands  and  cried — 

“I  hate  him,  the  cold-hearted  wretch,  to  treat  his 
poor  little  Zell  so  shamefully  I”  and  she  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  with  Inflamed  eyes  and  cheeks.  Then 
in  equally  sudden  revulsion  she  threw  herself  down  on 
the  floor  with  her  head  in  her  sister’s  lap,  and  mur¬ 
mured — “  God  forgive  me,  I  love  him  still,  I  love  him 
with  my  whole  heart,”  and  sobbed  till  all  her  strength 
was  gone. 

Edith  sighed  deeply.  “  Can  she  ever  be  depended 
on  ?”  she  thought.  At  last  she  lifted  the  languid  form 
on  the  bed,  threw  over  her  a  shawl,  and  bathed  her 
head  with  cologne  till  the  poor  child  fell  asleep. 

Then  she  went  down  to  Laura  and  her  mother,  to 
whom  she  explained  more  fully  the  events  of  last  evening. 
Laura  only  muttered  “  Shameful,”  but  Mrs.  Allen 
whined — “  She  could  not  undet stand  it.  Girls  didn’t 
know  how  to  manage  any  longer.  There  must  be 
some  misunderstanding,  for  no  young  men  in  the  city 
could  have  meant  to  offer  such  an  insult  to  an  old  and 
respectable  family  like  theirs.  She  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing.  If  she  could  only  have  been  present - ” 

“  Hush,  mother,”  said  Edith,  almost  sternly.  “  It’s 
all  past  now.  I  should  gladly  believe  that  when  you 
were  a  young  lady  such  poor  villains  were  not  in  good 
society.  Moreover,  such  offers  are  not  made  to  young 
ladies  living  on  the  Avenue.  This  is  more  properly  a 
case  for  shooting  than  management.  I  have  no  patience 
to  talk  any  more  about  it.  We  must  now  try  to  con¬ 
form  to  our  altered  circumstances,  and  at  least  maintain 
our  self-respect,  and  secure  the  comforts  of  life  if  pos¬ 
sible.  But  we  must  now  practise  the  closest  economy. 
Laura,  you  will  have  to  be  mother’s  maid,  for  of  course 
w-e  can  keep  no  servants.  I  have  a  little  money  left, 
and  will  pay  your  maid  to-day  and  let  her  go.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  get  along  w  ithout  her,”  said 
Mrs.  Allen  helplessly. 

“  You  must,”  said  Edith  firmly.  “  We  have  no 
money  to  pay  her  any  longer,  and  your  daughters  will 
try  to  supply  her  place.’’ 

Mrs.  Allen  did  not  formally  abdicate  her  natural 
position  as  head  of  the  family,  but  in  the  hour  of  almost 
shipwreck  Edith  took  the  helm  out  of  the  feeble  hands. 
But  the  young  girl  had  little  to  guide  her,  no  knowledge 
and  experience  worth  mentioning,  and  the  sea  was 
rough  and  beset  with  dangers. 

The  maid  had  no  regrets  at  departure,  and  went 
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away  with  something  of  the  satisfaction  of  a  rat  leaving 
a  sinking  ship.  But  with  old  Hannibal  it  w.ts  a  dirferent 
affair. 

“  You  aint  gwine  to  send  me  .away  too,  is  you,  Miss 
Edie  ?”  said  he,  with  the  accent  of  dismay. 

“My  good  old  friend,”  said  Edith  feelinglv,  “  the 
only  friend  I’m  sure  of  in  this  great  world  full  of  people, 
I  fear  I  must.  We  can’t  afford  to  even  pay  you  halt 
what  you  are  worth  any  longer.” 

“  I’se  sure  I  doesn’t  e.at  such  a  mighty  lor,”  Han¬ 
nibal  sniffled  out. 

“  Oh,  I  hope  we  won’t  reach  starvation  point,”  said 
Edith,  smiling  in  spite  of  her  sore  heart.  “  Bur,  tlan- 
nibal,  you  are  a  valuable  servant  -,  besides,  there  are 
plenty  of  rich  upstarts  who  would  give  you  anything 
you  would  ask,  just  to  have  you  come  and  give  an  old 
and  aristocratic  air  to  their  freshly-gilded  mansions.” 

“  Miss  Edie,  you  doesn’t  know  nothin’  ’t  all  about 
my  feelin’s.  What’s  money  to  ole  Hannibid  ?  I’se 
lived  among  de  millionaires  and  knows  all  about  money. 
It  only  buys  half  of  ’em  a  he.ap  of  trouble,  and  doesn’t 
keep  dare  hearts  from  gettin’  sore.  When  Massa 
Allen  was  a-livin’  he  paid  me  big,  and  guve  me  all  de 
money  I  wanted,  and  if  he,  at  last,  lost  my  money 
which  he  keep,  it’s  no  more’n  he  did  with  his  own. 
And  now.  Miss  Edie,  I  toted  you  and  you’se  sisters 
round  on  my  shoulder  when  you’se  was  babies,  and  I 
haint  got  nothin’  left  but  you,  no  friends,  no  nothin’  -, 
and  if  you  send  me  away,  it’s  like  goin’  out  into  de 
wilderness.  What  ’ud  I  do  in  some  strange  man’s  big 
house  when  my  heart’s  here  in  de  little  hou'=e  ?  My 
heart  is  all  ole  Hannibal  has  left,  if  ’tis  bhack,  and  it 
you  send  me  away  you’se  break  it.  I’d  a  heap  rather 
stay  here  in  Bushtown  and  starve  to  death  with  you 
alls  dan  live  in  de  grandest  house  on  de  Avenue.” 

“  Oh,  Hannibal,”  said  Edith,  putting  her  hand  on 
the  old  man’s  shoulder,  and  looking  at  him  with  her 
large  eyes  dimmed  with  grateful  tears,  “  you  dt  n't 
know  how  much  good  you  have  done  me.  I  have  felt 
that  there  were  none  to  trust — not  one — but  you  are  as 
true  as  steel.  Your  heart  isn’t  black,  as  I  told  you 
before — it’s  whiter  than  mine.  O  that  other  men 
were  like  you  !” 

“  Bress  you.  Miss  Edie,  I  isn’t  a  man,  I’se  only  a 
nigger.” 

“  You  are  my  true  and  trusted  friend,”  said  Edith, 
“  and  you  shall  be  one  of  the  family  as  long  as  you 
wish  to  stay  with  us.” 

“  Now  bress  you.  Miss  Edie,  you’se  an  angel  for 
.sayin’  dat.  Don’t  be  afeard,  I’se  good  for  sumpen  yet, 
if  I  be  old.  I  once  work  for  fear  in  de  South  -,  den  I 
work  for  iftoney,  and  now  I’se  gwine  to  work  for  lub, 
and  it  ’pears  I  can  feel  my  old  joints  limber  up  at  de 
thought.  It  ’pears  like  dat  lub  is  de  only  ting  dat  can 
make  one  young  agin.  Neber  you  fear.  Miss  Edie, 
w-e’ll  pull  through,  and  I’se  see  you  a  gr.and  lady  yer. 
A  true  lady  you’se  allers  be,  even  if  you  went  out  t  > 
scrub.” 

“  Perhaps  I’ll  have  to,  Hannibal.  I  know  how  to 
do  th.at  about  as  well  as  anything  else  that  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for.” 
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ON  FURNITURE. 

NO.  III. 


IVERSONS  who  set  about  furnishing  a  house  should 
X  do  so  systematically  and  methodically,  counting  the 
cost  and  considering  ways  and  means  beforehand.  This 
is  no  less  necessary  when  j’ou  have  a  thousand  pounds 
to  lay  out  on  furniture  than  when  you  are  limited  to 
twenty-five.  A  good  plan  is  to  set  down  the  particulars 
of  each  room  in  a  separate  page  of  an  account-book, 
and  place  under  it  the  probable  cost  of  each  article  of 
furniture  required  for  that  room.  Put  the  total  sum  at 
the  end  of  each  page,  and  thus,  by  adding  all  together, 
you  will  be  easily  enabled  to  estimate  roughly  the  cost 
of  the  whole.  The  quantity  of  carpet  required  for 
each  must  be  measured.  I  will  give,  for  instance,  the 
approximate  cost  of  each  article  of  drawing-room  fur¬ 
niture,  where  one  would  have  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  to  lay  out  on  that  room  alone.  I  may 
mention  that  I  quote  the  prices  from  a  catalogue  sent 
me  by  Laverton  and  Co.,  general  house  furnishers, 
Bristol : — 

£  8.  d. 

Itrussels  car]>ct,  say  .  ,  .  .  .  .  12  lo  o 

Wliite  wool  heartlinifT . 3100 

Two  sets  of  rich  Pekiu  cloth  window  curtuius, 

silk  lace  and  frinprc  drapery  .  .  .  10  15  o 

Two  gilt  window  cornices  for  ditto  .  .  .  7100 

Uilt  chimney  glass . 15  15  o 

"alnut  oval  loo  tabl<r . ii  ii  o 

Occasional  table . 5  10  o 

Solid  walnut  lounge  in  Pekin  cloth,  to  match 

window  curtains  .  .  .  .  .13150 

6  solid  w  alnut  chairs  ditto  to  match  .  .  10  10  o 

Solid  walnut  easy  chair,  ditto  .  .  .  .  7  15  o 

Ditto  ladies’ chair,  to  match  .  .  .  .  6  15  o 

Walnut  cheilunier,  plate  glass  back  and  marble 

top  or  inlaid  cabinet  .  .  .  .  .2100 

Two  fancy  occasional  chairs  .  .  .  .120 

£128  18  o 

The  same  plan  should  be  followed  with  the  dining¬ 
room,  library,  breakfast-room,  bedrooms,  housekeeper’s- 
room,  kitchens,  stairs,  landings,  bath-room,  and  entrance- 
hall. 

It  is  quite  as  true  of  furniture  as  it  is  of  dress  that 
real  economy  eschews  cheap  and  inferior  articles.  Let 
everything  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  Sometimes  at 
auctions  or  other  sales  good  furniture  may  be  had 
cheap,  but  in  buying  new  furniture  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  buy  what  is  cheap.  Cheap  carpets  look  shabby  in  a 
few  weeks  ;  cheap  wood  cracks  and  gives,  not  having 
been  properly  seasoned,  and  cheap  chairs  are  not  to  be 
depended  on  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

The  style  coming  into  fashion  at  present  of  not  having 
the  carpet  to  cover  the  room  is  an  excellent  one  on  the 
•score  both  of  cleanliness  and  economy.  Before  adopt¬ 
ing  this  plan,  however,  one  must  consider  the  nature  of 
the  bo.ards  in  the  rooms  in  question.  The  carpet  is  to 
cover  the  floor  to  within  two  feet  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
of  the  wails.  This  space  is  stained  in  imitation  of  wood 
and  varnished,  but  if  the  boards  are  old  or  very  uneven, 
or  far  apart,  they  will  not  look  well.  If  they  are  new 


also,  they  will  be  likely  to  warp  and  leave  spaces 
between.  When  this  is  the  case  the  intervening  spaces 
must  be  filled  up  with  splints  of  wood,  or  the  staining 
will  not  look  nice.  In  some  cases  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  the  boards  planed,  but  this  is  an  expensive  and 
troublesome  process,  and  I  would  not  recommend  it  if 
the  house  were  only  rented  on  a  short  lease. 

But  when  the  boards  are  even,  close  together,  and 
of  seasoned  wood,  then  the  wood-staining  is  a  simple 
matter,  and  one  that  a  notable  housewife  can  get  her 
own  servant  to  do.  The  different  wood-stains  may  be 
bought  at  most  oil- shops.  Having  decided  on  one,  the 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  mark  out  on  the  floor  with  some 
tin- tacks  and  a  piece  of  string  the  line  to  which  the 
colouring  is  to  extend.  Then  taking  an  old  brush,  apply 
the  wood-stain  lightly.  When  it  is  dry,  a  second  coat¬ 
ing  can  be  given  if  the  colour  is  to  be  dark. 

Next  comes  the  varnishing  part  of  the  process,  and 
this  is  rather  hard  work,  involving  a  good  deal  of  rub¬ 
bing.  A  very  good  varnish  can  be  made  at  home 
by  dissolving  beeswax  in  turpentine.  This  must  be 
thoroughly  well  rubbed  into  the  floor  with  old  cloths. 
An  old  blacklead  brush  with  a  cloth  wrapped  round  it 
is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  rubbing  it  in  with. 
The  boards  must  be  rubbed  until  they  shine  and  are 
quite  slippery. 

It  is  needful  to  walk  with  caution  on  these  polished 
boards,  and  where  there  are  children  they  are  rather 
dangerous,  though,  indeed,  the  little  creatures  soon  learn 
to  avoid  the  danger.  A  little  boy  of  two  years  who 
often  invades  the  sanctum  where  Humming-Bird 
“  hums”  for  her  readers,  at  first  invariably  slipped  on 
the  polished  floor  between  the  folding-doors,  but  in  a 
few  days  it  was  amusing  to  watch  his  cautious  steps  over 
the  dangerous  interval  between  the  carpets.  The  little 
running  step  comes  to  an  end  here,  and  the  small  feet 
are  planted  firmly  down,  and  now  there  is  never  a  fall 
and  sudden  outcry  of  distress  as  there  used  to  be. 

Turkey  and  Persian  carpets  are  the  best  to  be  used 
for  floors  when  polished  at  the  sides,  as  they  are  made 
with  a  border  round  them.  But  these,  as  well  as  our 
Axminster  imitation  of  them,  are  very  expensive.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  wear  for  a  lifetime,  but  it  is  not  always  that 
one’s  purse  allows  one  to  consult  true  economy  to  this 
extent. 

With  the  polished  floors  other  kinds  of  carpets  may 
be  used,  with  a  border  to  match  sewed  on  all  round.  A 
Brussels  carpet  looks  extremely  well  in  this  way,  and  a 
useful  hint  may  be  gathered  from  an  experience  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  who,  changing  her  house,  found  that 
her  drawing-room  carpet  was  a  yard  too  small  both  in 
width  and  length.  We  were  discussing  the  difficulty, 
and  had  just  decided  that  the  floor  could  not  be  polished 
for  a  yard  all  round,  and  that  a  new  border  would  make 
the  half- worn  carpet  look  shabby,  when  a  servant 
brought  into  the  room  a  roll  of  the  stair-carpet  and 
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threw  it  down.  It  was  Brussels  also,  and  nearly  matched 
the  carpet,  having  the  same  green  for  fundamental 
colouring.  It  was  more  than  half  a  yard  wide.  “  There 
is  your  border !”  was  exclaimed  on  the  instant,  and,  in 
fact,  nothing  could  look  better  than  does  the  drawing¬ 
room  carpet  so  luckily  supplemented.  I  need  not  remind 
our  readers  that  new  stair-carpets  involve  much  less 
outlay  than  a  new  drawing-room  carpet,  so  that  this 
little  bit  of  “  management”  saved  my  friend’s  purse  not 
a  little. 

For  bedrooms  polished  boards  are  even  more  to  be 
recommended  than  for  drawing-rooms,  for  the  carpet 
can  be  lifted  every  day  and  shaken.  Bedroom  floors 
are  sometimes  beeswaxed,  as  they  are  on  the  Continent, 
and  this  is  also  conducive  to  cleanliness,  as  they  can 
readily  be  wiped  clean,  whereas  scrubbing  the  bedroom 
floors  twice  a  week  with  salt  and  water  is  not  possible 
in  every  household. 

A  few  words  about  the  many  different  kinds  of 
carpets  may  be  acceptable  before  we  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  furniture  necessary  for  the  various  rooms 
in  a  house.  I  have  spoken  above  of  Turkey,  Persian, 
and  Axminster  carpets,  and  need  only  add  that  they 
have  a  cut  surface  of  wool  which,  when  the  carpet 
begins  to  be  shabby,  may  be  shorn.  It  then  looks  as 
good  as  new  again.  These  carpets  are  always  made  in 
oblong  squares,  and  the  colours  are  very  brilliant.  The 
price  is  from  lo  to  50  guineas.  Brussels  carpets  are 
woven  on  a  flax-thread  foundation,  but  the  loops  are 
not  cut,  as  in  the  Turkey  carpets.  The  way  to  test 
the  quality  of  a  Brussels  carpet  is  to  separate  the  lines 
by  bending  the  carpet  back.  If  the  loops  are  very  close 
together,  the  carpet  will  wear  well.  The  flax-thread 
on  which  the  carpet  is  woven  ought  also  to  look  very 
close  and  compact.  The  price  of  Brussels  carpets 
ranges  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  Kidderminster  carpets 
have  two  sides,  and  can  be  turned.  When  they  are  of 
a  good  quality  they  give  very  good  wear,  but  those 
sold  in  such  quantities  for  bedrooms  at  about  3s.  per 
yard  soon  wear  out.  These  carpets  being  made  entirely 
of  wool,  can  be  washed  easily.  They  shrink  in  the 
process.  Tapestry  carpeting  is  woven  entirely  of  one 
tint,  and  then  bright  colours  are  stamped  upon  it. 
Naturally  these  colours  fade  sooner  than  in  the  Brussels 
carpeting,  in  which  each  colour  is  woven  in  separately. 
Tapestry  carpets  are  sold  at  from  3s-  to  4s.  per  yard. 
Scotch  carpets  are  made  on  the  same  principle  as  Kid¬ 
derminster,  having  two  surfaces,  and  no  woof.  Prices 
from  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d.  Dutch  carpets  are  also  the 
same  on  both  sides,  but  have  a  foundation  of  flax- 
thread.  They  are  rather  cheaper  than  Scotch. 

These  are  the  best  known  kinds  of  carpeting.  In  choos¬ 
ing  carpets  for  rooms,  many  things  must  be  considered. 
Small  rooms  look  still  smaller  if  the  carpet  have  a  large 
pattern.  Even  a  small  pattern,  if  very  decided,  makes 
the  room  look  small.  The  moss  patterns  are  perhaps 
the  best  calculated  to  increase  the  appearance  of  size 
in  a  room.  Then  the  paper  must  be  considered,  and 
the  carpet  must  harmonise  with  it.  With  a  pale  paper 
your  carpet  may  be  dark,  but  with  a  dark  paper  you 
must  not  have  a  light  carpet.  Some  very  pretty  carpets 
are  now  made  with  a  light  grey  ground,  and  these  look 


remarkably  well  with  the  beautiful  “bloom”  papers  now 
so  fashionable.  I  have  seen  a  room  papered  with  one  of 
these  in  a  pale  pink-grey,  and  the  carpet  brown,  with 
oak-leaves  from  the  deepest  dun  to  yellow-brown.  The 
effect  was  charming.  I  have  also  seen  a  room  papered 
with  one  of  these  “  bloom”  papers  in  the  softest  grey 
with  the  merest  suggestion  of  violet.  The  carpet  had 
a  light  grey  ground  with  bunches  of  roses  and  pale 
blue  flowers ;  and  though  blue  and  violet  do  not 
“sound”  correct  together,  yet  the  union  of  these  was 
harmony  itself,  and  the  room  was  a  picture  worth  look¬ 
ing  at  when  the  sun  shone  in  through  the  buff-white 
blinds  and  brought  out  the  soft  coloured  tint  on  the 
walls. 

Blinds  form  an  important  portion  of  the  furnishing  of 
a  house.  Who  has  not  seen  a  house  looking  quite  dis¬ 
reputable  and  dissipated  through  the  simple  fact  of  one 
of  its  Venetian  blinds  being  broken  iind  hanging  at  an 
angle  across  the  window  ?  It  gives  much  the  same 
effect  as  that  imparted  to  a  man  by  having  his  hat 
crushed  down  crookedly  on  his  head.  This  operation 
has  always  the  magical  effect  of  at  once  converting  a 
respectable  individual  into  a  villainous-looking  person, 
whom  the  observer  is  ready  to  credit  with  all  the  vices 
it  is  possible  to  mention.  So  with  blinds.  If  these  are 
untidy,  the  house  looks  disreputable.  Any  one  who 
remembers  the  sight  presented  by  the  houses  near 
Regent’s  Park  after  the  dreadful  explosion  last  October 
will  agree  that  the  condition  of  the  blinds  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  dismal  dreariness  of  the 
picture,  and  helped  to  convey  a  sort  of  likeness  to  a 
long  procession  of  cripples  on  their  way  to  the  nearest 
hospital. 

Blinds  should  be  alike  in  every  window  of  the  house, 
front  as  well  as  back  If  Venetian  blinds  are  found  to 
be  too  expensive  for  this,  use  the  imitation  Venetian  in 
calico  for  those  windows  where  the  real  Venetian  are 
not.  If  Venetian  are  out  of  the  question,  the  buff- 
white  blinds  are  best.  The  plain  white  throw  a  very 
cold  blue  shade  of  light,  but  the  buff-white  impart  a 
warm,  mellow  tint.  Crimson  blinds  look  pretty  from 
the  outside  of  a  grey  stone  house,  with  white  lace 
curtains,  but  inside  the  colour  is  trying  to  the  eyes. 
Green  silk  blinds,  of  not  too  bright  a  shade,  are  best  for 
the  sight,  and  if  harmonious  with  the  colouring  of  walls, 
carpet,  and  furniture,  look  very  well.  Dark  green 
linen  blinds  are  good  for  bedrooms  whose  occupants 
like  their  sleeping-rooms  dark.  Many  people  cannot 
sleep  in  light  rooms.  Others  prefer  them.  Therefore, 
for  a  guest-room,  it  is  well  to  have  a  light-coloured 
blind  and  dark  curtains,  that  may  be  drawn  or  left  un¬ 
drawn  at  will.  Thus  either  taste  can  be  consulted. 

The  appearance  of  the  outside  of  a  house  often  gives 
a  clue  to  the  character  of  the  inmates ;  and  this  is  as 
true  of  the  twenty- roomed  house  as  it  is  of  the  labourer’s 
two-roomed  cottage,  with  its  neat  little  white  muslin 
blind,  or  its  broken  pane,  stuffed  up  for  months  with 
bits  of  rags  of  divers  colours.  If  we  have  formed  an 
opinion  from  the  outside  of  a  house,  we  may  make  a 
great  step  towards  our  conclusions  by  a  passing  view 
of  the  hdl  or  passage.  The  entrance-hall  should  be 
clew  of  everythin£;  ucnecessary,  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
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wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  ornamental  being  added 
to  the  useful.  But  modern  English  architecture  seldom 
admits  of  that,  and  few  things  look  worse  than  a  narrow 
passage  crowded  with  useless  articles.  Flowers  look 
pretty  on  a  landing,  but  not  if  the  space  be  limited 
almost  to  what  is  necessary  for  getting  up  the  stairs. 


and  in  the  same  way  ornament  must  yield  to  utility  in 
the  matter  of  narrow  entrance-halls,  where  the  necessary 
hat  and  umbrella-stand,  chair,  table  with  flap  to  let 
do«  n  against  the  wall,  and  perhaps  a  clock,  take  up 
all  the  space  that  can  be  spared. 

Humming-Bird. 


DRESSMAKING  AT  HOME. 

NO.  nr. 


The  skirt  of  a  dress  is  not  in  reality  difficult  either  to 
cut  or  to  arrange,  though  the  constant  changes  of 
fashion  make  it  appear  so.  I  promised  in  my  last  paper 
on  the  subject  of  dressmaking  to  give  directions  for  the 
cutting  out  of  a  fashionable  long  skirt,  and  my  readers 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  the  process  if  they  will  follow 
the  instructions  carefully. 

The  skirt  fashionable  at  present  is  made  with  a  plain 
breadth  in  front,  gored  very  much  at  the  sides.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  material  to  be  about  24  inches  wide.  Next  to 
this  on  each  side  are  two  gored  breadths,  and  at  the 
back  are  two  plain  breadths  without  any  goring.  The 
front  breadth  must  be  cut  a  little  longer  than  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  front  of  the  dress,  for  though  that  gives  the 
precise  length  of  the  front,  yet  something  additional 
must  be  allowed  for  the  slope  round  the  waist,  there¬ 
fore  the  measurement  for  the  front  breadth  must  be 
taken  at  the  side. 

It  is  easy  to  get  th^e  measurements  of  the  two  side 
gores  in  the  following  way  : — Having  decided  on  the 
length  of  the  back  breadths,  you  must  cut  the  gores  so 
that  the  gored  side  will  be  exactly  the  length  of  these. 
It  must  be  remembered,  in  cutting  gores,  that  if  a  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  the  same  on  both  sides,  and  one  breadth  is 
cut  into  two  gores,  these  gores  will  be  for  the  same  side 
of  the  dress.  For  instance,  in  cutting  a  print  dress,  the 
two  gores  cut  from  one  breadth  will  both  have  to  be 
placed  at  the  right  side  of  the  front  breadth,  and  the 
cutter-out  must  take  great  care  not  to  cut  all  four  gores 
for  one  side  of  the  dress.  The  way  to  avoid  this  is. 
Having  cut  two  gores,  lay  one  of  these  right-side  down 
on  the  right  side  of  the  breadth  from  which  the  other 
two  gores  are  to  be  cut.  Then  follow  the  outline  of  the 
gore,  and  you  cannot  make  a  mistake.  With  materials 
that  are  the  same  on  both  sides  the  same  care  need 
not  be  taken,  for  one  side  of  the  breadth  can  be  turned 
out  for  the  first  gore,  and  the  other  for  the  second. 

Having  cut  all  the  breadths  according  to  these  direc¬ 
tions,  they  must  be  placed  together  in  the  right  order, 
and  pinned  here  and  there  if  the  skirt  is  to  be  made  by 
hand,  or  lightly  tacked  together  if  a  sewing-machine  is 
to  be  used.  The  seams  must  begin  from  the  top,  and 
any  difference  in  length  must  be  left  over  at  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt,  whence  it  can  afterwards  be  cut  away  in 
the  sloping.  The  opening  for  the  pocket  must  be  left 
in  the  second  seam  from  the  front  at  the  right  side,  for 
pockets  are  worn  very  far  back  now,  so  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  tightly-drawn  back  front  breadths.  The 
placket-hole  is  made  in  the  corresponding  seam  at  the 


left  side,  the  fulness  of  the  back  breadths  being  arranged 
so  as  to  conceal  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  skirt  being  lined  throughout,  the 
lining  must  be  cut  exactly  the  size  of  each  breadth  and 
tacked  to  it  all  round  before  the  breadths  can  be  stitched 
together.  Thin  silks  and  dresses  of  light  texture  are 
greatly  improved  in  appearance  by  being  lined  through¬ 
out,  and  this  also  preserves  the  dress,  and,  it  a  silk, 
makes  it  look  fresher  when  turned. 

When  the  breadths  have  all  been  sewed  together, 
the  lining  of  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  must  be  put  in. 
The  depth  of  this  lining  in  an  otherwise  unlined  skirt 
must  partly  depend  on  the  trimming.  If  the  skirt  be 
lined  throughout,  this  edge  lining  need  not  be  more  than 
an  eighth  of  a  yard  in  depth,  just  sufficient  to  give  a  neat 
finish. 

If  the  trimming  on  an  un'ined  skirt  is  to  be  carried 
to  the  knee  the  lining  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  knee 
also,  except  in  the  case  of  very  thick  materials.  The 
best  way  to  put  this  lining  in  is,  for  beginners  especially, 
to  do  so  before  the  last  seam  is  sewed  up.  The  skiit 
can  then  lie  flat  and  the  necessary  pleats  in  the  lining, 
fitting  it  to  the  gores,  can  more  easily  be  arranged. 
Having  tacked  it  carefully  in,  turn  down  a  hem  half  an 
inch  wide  all  round  and  hem  without  taking  the  stitches 
through  to  the  outer  material.  Then  hem  the  upper 
edge  of  the  lining  very  lightly,  as,  if  there  be  no 
trimming,  the  stitches  must  be  as  little  seen  as  possible, 
and  if  there  be  trimming  the  sewing  of  it  on  will  keep 
the  lining  in  its  place.  The  skirt  is  then  made  all  but 
putting  it  into  the  band.  To  do  this  it  must  be  fitted 
on  the  figure  over  a  well-cut  underskirt.  Having  made 
a  band  of  stout  material,  and  sewed  on  the  hooks  and 
eyes  in  their  proper  place,  hook  the  band  round  your 
waist,  and,  with  the  skirt  on  you,  pin  the  breadths  on 
the  band,  taking  care  that  they  sit  as  plainly  as  possible 
in  front  and  at  the  sides.  To  attain  this  you  will  find 
that  you  m  ill  have  to  slope  the  front  breadth  out  a  good 
deal  in  the  middle.  Some  figures  require  a  much 
greater  slope  than  others.  Then  sew  the  skirt  on  the 
band  without  any  fulness  as  far  as  within  an  inch  and 
a  half  of  each  side  of  the  back.  Into  these  three  inches 
(which,  as  the  band  fastens  rather  to  the  left,  will  all 
be  at  one  end  of  the  band)  must  be  crowded  all  the 
fulness  of  the  skirt.  The  Bulgarian  fold  is  the  most 
fashionable  style  at  present,  and  it  is  arranged  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Put  the  fulness  into  a  a  large  fourfold,  pleat 
and  continue  the  folds  of  this  pleat,  gradually  widening 
them,  down  to  the  very  end  of  the  skirt.  Carefully 
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pin  all  these  folds  in  their  place,  and  then,  turning 
the  skirt  inside  out,  sew  strings  at  short  intervals  which, 
when  tied,  shall  hold  the  long  folds  in  position.  This 
is  a  much  better  style  than  the  queue  de  puon  or  peacock- 
tail  skirts,  which  look  very  well  when  spread  out  on  the 
floor  behind  a  costume  stand,  but  are  very  difficult 
to  manage  in  wearing,  and  are  apt  to  get  into  a  long 
ugly  string  after  having  been  worn  twice  or  thrice. 

Having  sewed  this  fourfold  pleat  very  firmly  into  the 
three  inches  at  the  back  of  the  band,  made  and  stitched 
in  your  pocket,  the  skirt  is  finished  with  the  exception 
of  trimmings,  the  consideration  of  which  very  extensive 
subject  deserves  and  shall  have  a  chapter  all  to  itself. 

Truly  this  is  the  age  of  trimmings,  but  not  their 
golden  age,  “  To  trim,”  says  Dr.  Noah  Webster,  “  is 
to  make  right,  hence,  to  dress  the  body  aright,”  and 
“  trimming,”  after  the  usual  manner  of  dictionaries, 
which  explain  short  words  by  long  ones,  is  translated 
'•  ornamental  appendages  to  a  dress but  how  often 
trimmings  operate  in  a  contrary  sense  to  dressing  the 
body  aright,  and  render  the  w'earer  far  other  than  orna¬ 
mental,  I  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers. 

As  we  have  now  gone  through  all  the  details  ot 
cutting  out  bodice  and  skirt  in  this  and  former  papers, 
our  readers  may  like  some  explanations  as  to  the  little 
minutiae  of  making  them  up. 

Sleeves  are  always  put  in  with  piping  in  order  to 
make  them  strong.  Piping  is  made  as  follows  : — Cut  a 
strip  of  the  material  exactly  on  the  cross,  or  bias,  an 
inch  in  width.  Tack  the  piping  cord  into  these,  and 
having  sloped  the  armhole,  lightly  sew  the  piping  round 
its  edge.  Then  tack  in  the  sleeve,  and  having  tried  it 
on  to  see  that  it  sits  properly,  stitch  in  close  to  the 
piping.  If  it  is  not  stitched  quite  close  the  piping  will 
look  very  loose  and  untidy. 

French  hemming  is  rather  fashionable  now  for  finish¬ 
ing  off  the  edges  of  frills.  It  is  done  as  follows : — 
Fold  the  material  back  over  the  right  side  about  an 
inch,  and  close  to  the  edge  run  both  together.  To 
form  the  hem  turn  the  narrow  part  over  and  hem  it 
down  on  the  row  of  running,  so  that  the  stitches  shall 
not  be  seen  on  the  right  side.  This  mode  of  hemming 
causes  the  hem  to  look  like  a  little  roll  of  the  material 
at  the  edge  and  forms  a  nice  finish.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  troublesome  and  rather  tedious,  as  it  looks  very 
bad  if  any  of  the  stitches  are  taken  through.  It  cannot 
be  done  in  the  sewing-machine. 

The  best  way  to  finish  a  coat-sleeve  at  the  cuff  is  to 
line  it  two  inches  deep  with  the  material  of  the  dress. 
Having  cut  the  pieces  of  material  to  the  correct  shape, 
sew  it  on  the  right  side  of  the  sleeve  ;  then  turn  the 
latter  wrong  side  out  and  hem  up  the  piece  of  material 
without  taking  the  stitches  through. 

To  be  really  a  protection  to  the  edge  of  a  dress, 
braid  should  be  good  and  rather  wide.  The  narrow 
braids  of  inferior  quality  are  of  very  little  use.  Sew 
the  braid  on  on  the  right  side  of  the  dress,  after  it  is 
hemmed,  close  to  the  edge ;  then  hem  it  up  firmly 
inside  to  the  lining.  The  stitches  must  not  appear  on 
the  right  side  of  the  dress. 

Buttonholes  are  troublesome  things  to  make  rieatly, 
and  it  is  only  by  practice  that  one  can  arrive  at  work¬ 


ing  them  quickly.  Get  three-quarters  of  a  yard  of 
tailor’s  silk  twist  (this  length  makes  a  comfortable 
needleful),  and,  having  cut  the  button-hole  to  fit  the 
button,  begin  working  from  right  to  left,  putting  the 
silk  round  and  under  the  needle  at  each  stitch  before 
withdrawing  the  latter  from  the  garment. 

Whalebone  is  not  much  used  in  bodices  now,  though 
it  w  ill  be  sure  to  come  in  again  with  long  waists,  which 
are  beginning  to  appear.  To  put  whalebone  behind  a 
seam  the  two  edges  must  be  laid  open  on  the  wrong 
side  and  a  piece  of  tape  a  little  wider  than  the  whalebone 
must  be  stitched  down  on  each  side.  The  whalebone 
is  slipped  in  and  the  tape  stitched  down  at  the  top.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  little  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
whalebone  and  by  means  of  it  to  stitch  the  latter  firmly 
in  position.  This  prevents  its  forcing  its  way  out  and 
perhaps  tearing  the  dress. 

The  band  for  the  neck  of  a  dress  should  be  cut  on 
the  bias.  To  w'car  with  the  present  fashionable  turned- 
down  collars,  the  band  should  be  rather  more  than  an 
inch  in  depth. 

For  cutting  out  the  tablier  it  is  needless  to  give  very- 
detailed  directions,  for  there  are  so  many  various  shapes 
and  so  many  paper  patterns  issued  with  fashion  maga¬ 
zines  that  it  may  be  supposed  nearly  every  one  has  a 
paper  model  to  go  by.  One  or  two  hints  will  there¬ 
fore  be  sufficient.  Be  careful  not  to  have  a  seam  down 
the  front  ;  but  if  you  find  that  your  material  will  cut  to 
waste  unless  you  have  this  scam  you  must  allow  for  an 
inch-wide  hem,  and  place  either  buttons  or  bows  of  the 
material  or  of  silk  at  intervals  on  the  hem.  The  tablier 
is  sewed  on  a  band  in  the  same  way  as  the  skirt.  See 
directions  given  above.  The  bows  and  ends  at  the 
back  are  sewed  on  the  same  band  as  the  tablier,  the 
two  sides  of  which  are  fastened  together  under  these 
ends  either  by  strings  or  elastic.  The  latter  is  better, 
and  ought  also  to  be  used  in  preference  to  strings  for 
fastening  back  the  front  breadths  of  the  skirt. 

The  bows  and  ends  now  worn  so  much  at  the  back 
of  the  dress  as  a  finish  to  the  tablier  ought  always  to  be 
lined,  unless,  of  course,  they  are  in  such  thin  material 
as  muslin,  grenadine,  &c.  If  they  are  in  more  substan¬ 
tial  material  and  are  unlincd  they  hang  badly  and  look 
extremely  ungraceful.  In  fact,  I  should  advise  very  tall 
people  to  refrain  from  patronising  these  loops  and  ends, 
and  to  wear  tablier  tunics  in  their  stead.  The  latter  are 
much  more  becoming,  and  a  glance  at  our  Fashion  Plates 
for  July  and  those  for  this  month  will  show  that  they 
are  regaining  the  favour  they  had  temporarily  lost.  They- 
look  much  less  stiff  and  formal  than  the  long  hanging 
ends,  which  are  sure  to  get  very  much  crushed  before 
they  have  been  worn  very  long. 

If  these  ends  are  lined,  it  must  be  with  a  colour  that 
matches  either  the  dress  or  the  trimming  of  the  dress. 
The  right  side  of  the  lining  is  placed  to  the  right  side 
of  the  material,  and  both  are  run  together  round  the 
two  sides  and  the  low'er  edge.  The  right  side  is  then 
turned  out,  and  a  hot  iron  is  run  over  the  edges.  The 
same  plan  is  followed  with  the  loops,  which  should  not 
be  placed  on  the  band  so  as  to  stand  out  stiffly  at  each 
side,  but  ought  rather  to  droop  from  the  waist,  as  if 
following  the  direction  of  the  ends.  Ouvriere. 
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FORGOTTEN  LIVES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OLIVE  V  A  R  C  0  E.” 


CHAPTER  XL. 

HERE  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the  circumstances 
which  brought  the  lives  of  the  young  Barbara 
Tregethas  and  Ernest  Bosperis  in  contact.  They  met 
at  Pera,  and,  being  struck  with  her  beauty,  he  gained 
a  footing  in  her  mother's  house  by  a  doubtful  intro¬ 
duction. 

Lady  Tregethas  called  herself  Linton,  and  assumed 
to  be  an  Irish  lady.  She  avoided  all  mention  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  held  herself  secluded  from  all  English  society. 

Solitude  brings  its  shadows,  and  the  ugliest  of  these 
is  the  suspicion  of  one’s  neighbours.  Man  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  hate  the  unknown,  and  never  does  this 
feeling  develop  itself  w'ith  more  force  than  when  it 
pours  down  its  contempt  on  the  heads  of  some  harm¬ 
less,  or  obscure  people  who  are  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
not  being  known.  The  heartless,  the  idle,  the  rich, 
who  make  society,  have  only  to  say  “  I  don’t  know 
them,”  and  forthwith  a  black  mark  is  written  against 
their  names,  and  they  are  outside  the  pale,  free  game  to 
the  lawless. 

Mrs.  Linton  led  a  perfectly  harmless  life,  doing  as 
much  good  as  her  ill-health  and  innate  weakness  would 
permit,  but  she  was  as  unvisited  as  if  she  had  the 
plague.  This  was  quite  sufficient  reason  why  young 
travellers  bent  on  amusement  should  consider  her  beau¬ 
tiful  daughter  in  the  shadow  of  that  disrespect,  in  which 
the  chivalry  of  man  usually  regards  the  unprotected. 

Ernest  Bosperis  was  as  selfish  and  as  lightly  cruel  as 
most  other  young  men,  and  he  had  besides  a  dash  of 
Don  Juanism  and  daring  in  his  composition.  Hearing 
Mrs.  Linton  would  never  receive  an  Englishman,  he 
grew  his  beard  to  a  point  and  entered  her  house  as  an 
American,  and,  dropping  his  surname,  he  called  him¬ 
self  simply  Mr.  Ernest.  To  deceive  doubtful  people 
out  of  society  seemed,  in  his  eyes,  a  very  venial  sin. 
He  was  bent  on  a  little  amusement,  nothing  more,  but, 
to  his  surprise,  Barbara  Linton  grew  to  be  a  serious 
thought  in  his  life.  Her  high-bred  simplicity,  her  per¬ 
plexing  wonderful  innocence  made  her  believe  every 
word  he  uttered.  She  took  his  devoted  attention  as 
the  sign  of  a  real  affection,  and  gave  him  in  return  one 
of  those  earnest  agonising  passions  which  only  a 
thoroughly  unworldly,  unconventional  girl  can  feel. 
She  never  asked  if  he  was  rich  or  poor,  noble  or 
simple,  true  or  false,  she  took  him  for  what  he  appeared 
to  be,  and  loved  him  with  all  her  heart,  like  a  fool  or 
an  angel,  and  like  no  woman  ever  should  love  her  hard 
antagonist,  her  cruel,  selHsh  enemy — man.  Such  a 
love  was  dangerous  to  her,  and  her  lover  knew  it.  He 
began  magnanimously  to  think  of  leaving  her,  and  took 
great  credit  to  himself  for  the  thought.  But  the  deathly 
changes  which  passed  over  the  girl’s  face,  when  he 
talked  of  parting,  made  him  generously  propose  to 
himself  to  give  her  a  little  more  of  his  time  and  atten¬ 


tion.  He  stayed :  and  made  the  discovery  that  Bar¬ 
bara’s  innocence  and  pride  were  greater  even  than  her 
love.  There  was  something  strange  in  her  silent  melan¬ 
choly  pride — some  secret  he  could  mt  fathom,  but  it 
was  a  tower  perfectly  impregnable  ;  it  set  a  fence,  as  it 
were,  of  spiked  iron  around  her  which  enhanced  the 
ardour  of  the  foe. 

I  hope  no  one  will  take  offence  at  the  word.  It  is  a 
bitter  and  a  true  one.  Man  is  too  often  the  enemy  of 
woman.  In  all  heathen  lands  she  is  his  prey,  his  prltoaer, 
his  slave.  For  him  she  is  shut  up  in  harems  and 
zenanas,  for  him  she  is  denied  freedom,  education, 
wealth,  profession,  and  means  of  bread.  For  him 
and  by  him  she  is  coerced,  slandered,  frightened, 
robbed,  and  sold  either  openly  or  secretly  in  every 
unchristian  country  in  this  dimly-awakening  world. 
Among  savages  she  is  treated  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
and  does  the  lowest  and  the  hardest  drudgery. 
Among  Christians  and  gentlemen  she  is  systematically 
and  lawfully  robbed,  and  occasionally  beaten  and  mur¬ 
dered.  Her  work  is  ill- paid,  and  specially  arranged 
with  the  view  of  giving  her  no  honour,  no  position,  no 
wealth.  Should  any  work  of  hers  be  of  value,  and 
the  price  of  it  be  worth  pocketing,  it  is  her  master’s, 
not  hers.* 

If  wit,  intelligence,  poetry  be  grudgingly  acknow¬ 
ledged  at  last  as  hers,  dimly  breaking  through  the  cruel 
load  of  ignorance  laid  upon  her  so  long,  then  man  stands 
upon  his  physical  strength  alone,  and  knocking  her 
down  as  his  last  argument,  he  wins — like  an  athlete. 

This  brutal  truth  of  muscles  and  sinews  is  bursting 
out  through  the  gloss  of  flattery,  the  falsehood  of 
politeness,  and  the  pretence  of  protection,  and  the  bare 
and  ugly  fact  must  be  faced  bravely. 

“  Who  would  be  free 
Themselves  must  strike  the  blow.” 

May  Heaven  aid  those  noble  women  and  men  who 
are  espousing  the  cause  of  the  weak,  and  striving  for 
better  laws  and  happier  customs  for  that  half  of  the 
human  race  which  has  the  motherhood  of  the  whole 
laid  on  it  in  sorrow  and  pain  ! 

In  India  and  China  there  does  not  live  a  single  human 
voice  which  would  date  to  speak  out  aloud  the  horrors 
and  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  girls,  wives,  and  mothers. 
Deliberately  these  last  choose  death  rather  than  life 
for  their  female  children,  and  thousands  of  infants  of 
the  “  protected,”  “  cherished,”  “  beloved”  sex  perish 
yearly  by  violent  hands  laid  on  them  in  mercy,  to  spare 
them  the  anguish  of  existence. 

What  a  caustic,  bitter  satire  is  this  upon  the  hap¬ 
piness  offered  to  these  women  in  marriage  !  How  small 
must  be  the  faith  of  these  mothers  in  the  love  of  man  ! 

Verily  the  whole  female  soul  throughout  the  universe 
awakes  and  asks  if  that  be  love  which  sells,  robs, 

*  By  a  recent  law  £200  is  tbe  limit  of  any  gum  a  woman  can 
possess  by  gfift,  legacy,  or  profit. 
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imprisons,  and  beats.  The  love  which  says  “  Your 
money  is  mine,  your  wages  are  mine,  your  jewels  and 
clothes  are  mine,  and  you  are  mine,”  sounds  so  much 
like  other  things  with  ugly  names,  such  as  greed, 
tyranny,  and  cruelty,  that  it  begins  to  be  a  growing 
question  among  women  whether  they  might  not  find 
themselves  happier  without  it. 

A  sickly  widowed  mother  is  no  great  protection  to  a 
girl.  Man,  being  a  chivalrous  animal,  does  what  he 
likes  in  widows’  houses,  and  departs  when  he  pleases, 
his  conscience,  like  a  charm,  keeping  him  in  peace. 
Ernest  Bosperis  quitted  Pera  at  last,  but  not  until  he 
had  persuaded  the  passionate  girl  who  loved  him  to 
marry  him  secretly.  Their  marriage  took  place  on 
I  board  a  British  ship,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by 

an  easy  friend  who  was  schoolmaster  and  chaplain. 
Whether  it  was  a  legal  marriage  or  not  let  lawyers  say, 
the  names  of  both  parties  being  false.  Ernest  Bosperis 
scarcely  meant  it  should  be  legal,  and  yet  had  a  strange 
shadowy  intention  of  making  it  so  one  day.  His  wife 
married  under  the  name  of  Linton.  Her  birth  and 
history  was  the  one  secret  she  kept  from  him.  Her 
terror  of  her  father  was  still  so  great,  her  recollections 
of  flight,  dread,  and  anguish  still  so  vivid,  that  she 
scarcely  needed  her  mother’s  constant  admonition  to 
keep  her  silent.  The  tremendous  power  of  husband 
and  father  given  by  English  law  into  a  man’s  hand 
overshadowed  these  trembling  women  even  at  Psra, 
and  made  liars  and  cheats  of  them  in  their  painful 
solitude. 

Ernest  Bosperis  stayed  six  months  with  his  bride. 
During  this  time  he  was  by  no  means  as  happy  as  he 
thought  he  deserved  to  be.  He  discovered  in  his  wife 
a  fierce  and  gloomy  temper,  a  fierceness  born  of  the 
tyranny  under  which  she  had  suffered  at  Caerlerrick,  a 
gloominess  nursed  by  the  solitude  and  shadow  under 
which  she  had  lived.  Her  irritable  pride  had,  too,  for 
him  a  disagreeable  aspect,  blind  as  he  was  to  the  source 
of  it.  In  his  mind  she  took  a  station  beneath  him,  and 
he  was  utterly  ignorant  that  her  mind  held  the  same 
idea  regarding  himself.  This  hidden  feeling  which 
each  held  towards  the  other  brought  on  mutual  rebuffs 
and  quarrels,  which  can  easily  be  imagined. 

“  How  dare  he  treat  me  as  if  I  were  not  a  lady  ?  as 
if  I  were  his  inferior  ?”  she  would  say  to  herself  pas¬ 
sionately — “  I  whose  true  station  is  so  far  above 
his  !” 

“  Upon  my  word,”  he  would  say,  “  my  little  prin¬ 
cess  gives  herself  airs.  This  Irish  daughter  of  a  retired 
V  boatswain — I  am  sure  her  father  was  a  tyrannical  old 

boatswain — treats  me  at  times  as  if  I  were  several 
degrees  below  her  in  the  social  ladder.” 

Then  would  follow  quarrels,  tears,  pardon,  of  all 
which  things  human  nature  tires  pitifully. 

,  Through  it  all  she  loved  him,  but  the  man’s  love 

faded  into  weariness,  having  no  honour  in  it ;  and  at 
last  he  left  for  Athens,  with  a  promise  to  return.  But, 
instead  of  this,  he  stretched  his  chain  to  Rome,  and 
i  thence  to  Naples. 

In  his  absence  his  wife’s  anguish  betrayed  her  secret 
to  her  mother,  and  Lady  Tregethas  heard  it  with  a 
terror  bordering  on  frenzy.  For  long  years  she  had 


kept  a  letter  ready  addressed  and  sealed,  to  be  despatched 
to  Sir  Cuthbert  on  her  death,  telling  him  where  to  find 
his  daughter.  How  would  he  receive  her  now  as  the 
wife  of  this  young  American?  What  bitter  things 
would  he  not  say  of  the  ill  care  she  had  taken  of  his 
heiress  ? 

Her  life  had  been  a  succession  of  terrors  ;  this  last 
one  killed  her.  She  sat  up  through  one  dismal  night, 
and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  child’s  husband,  con¬ 
fessing  the  story  of  her  sad  days,  and  entreating  him  to 
come  instantly  for  his  wife  and  hurry  with  her  to 
Caerlerrick.  To  her  husband  she  sent  also  a  few  simple 
lines,  saying  she  was  dying,  and  their  daughter  was 
married  to  a  Mr.  Ernest,  whom  she  kneiv  to  be  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  believed  to  be  kind  and  true. 

It  was  all  she  could  say.  Then  her  last  tears  fell, 
and  her  feeble  hand  put  down  the  pen,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  do  but  die. 

Her  daughter’s  grief  was  all  the  more  dreadful 
because  mingled  with  remorse  and  a  new  agony  of 
fear — the  terror  of  jealousy  and  desertion.  Her  letters 
to  Ernest  had  of  late  remained  unanswered.  In  all 
her  grief  and  loneliness  she  had  no  support  but  Deborah. 
She  waited,  she  wept,  she  j hoped,  till,  fevered  and 
almost  maddened,  she  quitted  Pera  with  this  one  faithful 
friend,  leaving  nothing  that  she  loved  except  her  mother’s 
grave,  from  which  she  gathered  the  solitary  flower  found 
so  long  afterwards  among  the  few  relics  she  held  dear. 

The  letter  written  by  Lady  Tregethas  followed 
Ernest,  with  many  others,  from  place  to  place,  till  they 


came  upon  him  at  Naples,  in  the  midst  of  the  Carnival.  I 

It  was  an  astounding  revelation  to  him  to  find  he 
had  made  a  doubtful  marriage,  not  with  a  poor  girl,  ^ 

who  might  be  cheated  with  impunity,  but  with  the  ‘ 

heiress  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas.  He  felt  he  had  \ 

committed  a  mistake  which  must  be  instantly  rectified.  ■“ 

He  set  off  at  once  for  Pera,  and  arrived  there  to  dis-  j 


cover  his  wife  had  departed  for  Athens.  Here,  too,  he 
again  missed  her,  and  only  reached  her  in  Naples, 
where  she  was  lying  dangerously  ill  of  fever. 

It  was  no  time  for  explanations.  He  awaited  her 
recovery  anxiously,  but  while  he  waited  came  the  news 
of  his  uncle’s  death,  and  that  codicil  to  his  will  which 
virtually  disinherited  him  if  he  married  a  Tregethas. 

His  situation  was  now  full  of  temptation,  anger,  and 
dismay ;  he  could  resolve  on  nothing ;  he  could  only 
feel  thankful  that  his  wife’s  present  condition  made  a 
resolve  impossible.  He  hurried  her  to  England  as 
soon  as  she  could  bear  the  journey,  and  here  he  learned 
that  Sir  Cuthbert,  fired  by  a  sense  of  wrong,  was  gone 
abroad  to  search  for  his  daughter  and  a  scoundrel  of 
an  American  named  Ernest,  who  had  dared  to  marry 
her.  On  hearing  this  news  he  felt  his  position  pre¬ 
carious  and  galling  in  the  extreme.  He  lo\  ed  ease  and 
wealth  ;  he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  give  these  up 
for  the  sake  of  Barbara  Tregethas  ;  his  careless  nature 
shrank  from  the  very  thought.  He  resolved  to  have 
no  second  marriage  ceremony  performed.  He  kept  his 
wife  in  London,  and  went  down  to  Bosanken  as  a 
bachelor,  hiding,  of  course,  this  fact  from  her. 

Once  more  she  was  shut  up  in  solitude  with  the 
shadow  of  a  doubtful  position  on  her,  and  her  jealousy. 
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her  anger,  her  pride  were  roused  into  a  very  fire  of 
pain.  She  wrote  to  her  father  in  her  despair  for  counsel 
and  help,  and  sent  her  letter  to  the  old  family  solicitor 
in  Cornwall.  Ernest  Bosperis  heard  of  it,  and  hurried 
back  to  London  in  trepidation  and  fury.  Then  a  frightful 
scene  of  recrimination  took  place  between  them.  He 
reproached  her  with  duplicity  in  having  concealed  her 
true  name,  and  he  forbade  her  ever  to  hold  any  commu¬ 
nication  with  her  father.  While  he  could  keep  her  un¬ 
known,  unfound,  things  would  be  safe  for  him.  He 
thought  little  of  her  being  heiress  to  Sir  Cuthbert ;  people 
were  already  talking  of  his  marrying  again  now  his  wife 
was  dead  ;  it  was  of  his  own  lands  he  thought. 

“  Then  if  I  may  not  be  reconciled  with  my  father, 
take  me  to  your  owm  country  and  introduce  me  to  your 
friends,”  cried  Barbara  scornfully.  “  I  will  not  endure 
any  longer  this  veil  of  slander  beneath  which  I  live. 
How  dare  you  treat  me  so — me,  a  Tregethas  ?  I  will 
not  suffer  such  conduct  from  a  man  beneath  me — a  man 
like  you,  whose  name - ” 

“  Stop  !”  Bosperis  interposed  cynically,  “  you  do  not 
know  my  name.  I  have  never  told  it  to  you,  and  never 
mean  to  do  so.  You  are  not  the  only  one  who  could 
use  a  false  name.  We  are  mutual  deceivers.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  gasped  his  wife. 

“  Simply  a  truth  more  pleasant  for  me  than  for  you. 

I  have  needed  patience  to  suffer  your  jealousy  and  your 
temper.  I  shall  bear  them  no  longer  ;  it  is  a  piece  of 
gratuitous  generosity  on  my  part  uncalled  for.  You 
have  no  claim  on  me.  I  hope  your  Tregethas  piide  will 
bear  you  up  under  the  blow,  but  you  are  not  my  wife. 
We  were  married  under  false  names  ;  our  marriage  is 
not  worth  a  rush.” 

He  swung  out  of  the  room  as  he  spoke,  easily,  care¬ 
lessly,  not  meaning  to  be  so  cruel  and  wicked  as  he  was. 
He  meant  only  to  crush  her  a  little,  not  utterly  ;  he  meant 
to  make  her  more  amenable  to  reason — his  reason — 
more  ductile  to  his  hand,  more  easily  frightened  into 
patience  and  silence.  He  was  mistaken.  He  did  not 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  lonely,  morbid,  secreted 
life  this  girl  had  led  ;  above  all  he  forgot  her  pride.  It 
was  this  which  had  sustained  her  with  an  iron  strength 
through  all  her  trials.  At  Pera,  where  she  and  her 
mother  were  shunned  by  the  English  because  they 
stood  alone  and  were  not  the  property  of  a  man,  the 
secret  sense  of  her  own  consequence  supported  her,  and 
made  her  hold  her  head  aloft  among  the  scorners.  To 
have  this  pride  struck  down  was  the  one  thing  she  could 
not  forgive.  It  was  the  breaking  up  of  life  to  her  ;  it 
shook  her  brain,  and  filled  up  her  heart  with  unutterable 
burnings. 

That  an  obscure  man,  whose  very  name  was  false, 
should  dare  attempt  to  degrade  her,  should  cheat  her — 
a  Tregethas — with  a  mock  marriage,  and  carelessly 
tell  her  she  was  at  his  mercy,  carelessly  expect  her  to 
bear  such  a  fate,  made  her  senses  reel  with  an  ache  and 
horror  akin  to  madness. 

She  did  not  stop  in  her  husband’s  house  one  hour 
after  his  lips  had  told  her  she  was  no  wife.  When  he 
returned  in  a  better  and  softer  mood,  she  snd  Deborah 
had  gone  !  And  every  gift  of  his  was  scornfully  left  in 
his  possession  ;  the  poor,  proud  w’oman  had  taken  only 


the  few  valuables  that  were  hers  in  girlhood,  or  had 
belonged  to  her  mother. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

IT  would  be  too  long  to  tell  how  greatly  this  act  of 
his  wife’s  exasperated  Ernest  Bosperis,  and  how  in 
this  mood  he  searched  for  her,  and  found  her  at  last  in 
poor  lodgings,  her  baby  daughter  by  her  side,  and  her 
senses  gone  through  misery,  pain,  and  weakness. 

It  was  at  this  time  she  was  attended  by  Doctor  Leth¬ 
bridge,  and  health  came  back  to  her  slowly,  leaving 
her  mind  irretrievably  weakened.  In  this  state  she 
could  show  no  resistance  to  the  will  of  another.  An 
inert,  dull,  dumb  patience  possessed  her.  She  was  as 
obedient  and  quiet  as  the  ideal  woman  of  the  masculine 
mind,  and  she  was  as  wearisome  as  a  load  of  sand,  as 
heavy  as  a  shipload  of  clay.  She  was  no  help,  no  wife, 
no  mother  -,  she  was  simply  a  burden.  Ernest  Bosperis 
looked  on  the  wreck  he  had  made,  and  began  to  hate 
her  with  a  great  hatred.  He  escaped  from  his  yoke, 
he  went  to  and  fro,  he  enjoyed  himself ;  while  his  wife, 
“  amenable  to  reason”  now,  silent,  dull,  patient,  never 
uttered  a  complaint,  or  asked  him  a  question. 

It  was  convenient,  but  it  was  also  ruin  to  the  soul  and 
body  of  the  man,  to  whom  God  has  given  a  helpmate, 
not  a  slave.  If  fortune  at  this  time  was  not  quite 
wasted,  health  not  quite  destroyed,  he  owed  it  to  a 
woman.  He  met  Lady  Theresa  de  Beauvoir  and  loved 
her.  This  love  drew  him  out  of  many  sins,  but 
plunged  him  into  one  greater  than  all.  With  very  little 
difficulty  he  placed  his  unresisting  wife  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  began  to  consider  seriously  the  validity  of 
his  marriage.  But  the  English  code  makes  things 
lawful  on  board  ship  which  might  be  unlawful  else¬ 
where.  In  the  matter  of  wills  and  marriages  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  sensible  freedom  accorded  to  these  floating 
habitations  of  men.  Counsel  whom  he  consulted  de¬ 
clared  the  marriage  to  be  valid,  in  spite  of  the  false 
names.  Ship  law  would  not  help  a  man  to  cheat  a 
woman  with  the  same  ease  that  common  law  admits  of. 
But  of  course  the  husband  could  try  the  matter  and  let 
the  courts  decide. 

Try  at  law  if  his  marriage  was  legal,  divulge  to 
Sir  Cuthbert  that  he  was  the  American  who  had  ill- 
treated  his  daughter,  let  the  trustees  app  /mted  by  his 
uncle  understand  that  he  had  broken  the  conditions  of 
the  will,  and  see  his  estates  handed  over  to  the  very 
girl  he  wanted  to  subdue  and  marry.  No  !  this  was 
too  much  for  human  nature  to  bear.  In  secrecy  was 
his  only  safety.  Never  must  the  world  know  that  the 
obscure  Ernest,  who  had  married  Sir  Cuthbert’s  lost 
forlorn  daughter,  was  that  honourable,  wealthy  man, 
Ernest  Bosperis,  of  Bosanken.  So  he  bore  his  fate 
grimly,  and  solaced  himself  at  times  with  a  sight  of  the 
lily  face  he  was  beginning  to  love  too  well. 

Meanwhile  Deborah  and  his  infant  daughter  re¬ 
mained  in  the  small  villa  at  Kew  where  he  had  placed 
them  w'ith  his  wife  on  recovering  her  after  her  angry 
flight.  Thoughts  of  doing  his  child  justice  haunted 
him  at  times  with  a  satisfactory  sense  of  virtue.  If  her 
mother  would  only  die,  his  marriage  to  Lady  Theresa 
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would  make  his  estates  safe,  and  he  would  then  acknow¬ 
ledge  her,  and  ask  Sir  Cuthbert  to  pardon  the  past  and 
accept  her  as  his  heiress.  As  for  him,  he  shou'd  have 
a  son  yet  to  be  his  heir.  Had  the  little  Barbara  been 
a  boy  his  whole  conduct  would  have  been  dilFerent  ; 
but  she  was  only  a  girl,  a  creature  w'ho  could  not 
inherit  lands  entailed  on  heirs- male. 

For  some  time  Deborah  led  a  cheated  life,  thinking 
her  nursling,  the  one  sole  object  of  her  love,  was  travel¬ 
ling  with  friends — so  Bosperis  had  said — for  her  broken 
health.  But  one  day  a  wild,  haggard,  frightened  woman 
rushed  upon  her  as  she  passed  down  the  old  green  at  Kew, 
and  asked  in  piteous  accents  if  she  did  not  know  her. 

For  one  moment  Deborah  did  not  recognise  her 
mistress — the  child  of  her  pride,  the  beautiful  Barbara 
Tregethas — then  with  a  cry  of  dismay  she  caught  her  in 
her  arms,  and  hurried  her  along  till  they  reached  her 
dwelling.  Then  in  that  dull,  quiet,  hopeless  way  into 
which  she  had  fallen  now,  the  crushed,  broken  spirited 
W'oman  told  her  story: — 

“  I  have  escaped  from  a  madhouse,  Deborah,”  she 
said.  “  And  I  am  not  mad,  you  know,  although  I  have 
not  so  much  sense  as  I  used  to  have.  I  would  rather 
die  than  be  carried  back  to  that  place.  You  must  hide 
me  somewhere,  Deborah.” 

Her  large  eyes,  quite  tearless,  being  long  past  weep¬ 
ing,  fixed  themselves  on  Deborah’s  grey  face  in  the 
quiet  anguish  of  a  last  hope,  and  that  poor  woman  knelt 
down  beside  her  and  swore  to  defend  and  save  her. 

She  kept  her  word.  She  counted  her  hoard  of 
money.  She  had  just  received  the  allowance  which 
Bosperis  sent  to  her  monthly  ;  she  added  to  this  by  the 
hasty  sale  of  the  furniture  of  the  villa,  which  she  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  a  broker  ;  and  although  she  was  of  course 
cheated,  she  found  herself  the  possessor  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  True,  this  was  not  hers,  and  her  master  m'ght 
take  her  up  for  a  thief,  but  since  the  money  was  for  his 
wife  and  child,  her  conscience  justified  her. 

They  fled  into  London  by  the  last  steamer  which 
went  down  the  river  that  night  from  Richmond.  One 
fixed  idea  haunted  the  weakened  mind  of  Mrs.  Bosperis. 
She  would  go  to  Dr.  Lethbridge,  and  he  would  restore 
her  quite  to  health  and  strength. 

Deborah  went  to  his  house.  He  was  dead,  and  his 
widow  had  removed  to  a  much  poorer  neighbourhood. 
The  indefatigable  woman  found  her,  and,  depositing 
with  her  mistress  all  the  money  she  possessed,  she  saw 
her  and  her  child  s.afely  installed  at  Mrs.  Lethbridge’s  ; 
then  she  hired  a  poor  room  for  herself — not  too  near, 
she  was  so  afraid  of  being  watched — and  earned  a  hard 
living  by  making  and  selling  pillow-lace.  This  took 
her  many  a  long  tramp,  miles  and  miles  away,  into  far- 
off  county-towns.  A  year  passed  thus — a  year  of 
peace,  which  had  greatly  restored  her  mistress’s  shaken 
mind.  And  then,  returning  after  a  month’s  absence  to 
Mrs.  Lethbridge’s  house,  she  found  it  empty  and 
shut  up ! 

Grief  has  no  language,  neither  has  joy  ;  silence  only 
expresses  these.  Dumb  and  desolate,  the  stricken 
woman  turned  aw’ay,  growing  grey  as  death,  and  went 
to  her  own  poor  lodging.  Here  she  found  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Lethbridge,  saying  Mrs.  Linton — for  by 


this  name  Mrs.  Bosp«ris  called  herself — had  gone  out 
one  day  alone,  and  had  never  returned.  All  search  for 
her  had  been  vain.  She  had  had  a  presentiment  of 
misfortune,  for  of  late  she  had  earnestly  implored  Mrs. 
Lethbridge,  in  case  she  disappeared,  to  change  her 
residence  and  save  her  child  for  her  by  declaring  it  to 
be  her  own. 

Nothing  had  Barbara  Bosperis  dreaded  like  the  lawful 
seizure  of  his  little  child  by  its  father.  Mindful  of  the 
terrors  of  her  own  childhood,  no  fate  had  seemed  to 
her  more  terrible  for  her  daughter  than  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  father.  In  her  spiritless,  hopeless  way,  she 
had  so  impressed  her  fear  on  Mrs.  Lethbridge’s  mind, 
that  that  lady  secretly  suspected  the  unknown  Mr. 
Linton  to  be  a  ruffim  of  a  dangerous  sort.  She  loved 
the  little  Barbara  by  this  time,  and,  anxious  to  save  her 
from  such  a  man,  she  carried  out  her  mother’s  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  letter.  Too  literally,  in  fact,  for  she 
omitted  to  give  Deborah  her  new  address,  in  the  fear 
that  some  one  at  her  lodgings  might  open  her  letter. 
This  exaggerated  terror  caused  a  complete  separation 
between  these  two,  and  led  to  those  circumstances 
which  left  the  infant  Barbara  entirely  in  Mrs.  Leth¬ 
bridge’s  hands. 

The  truth  was,  she  did  not  think  much  of  the  poor 
shabby  lace-seller  who  came  now  and  then  to  see 
Mrs.  Linton.  She  had,  in  fact,  seemed  to  her  so  in¬ 
significant  a  friend,  that  in  her  conversation  with  Walter, 
when  she  related  all  she  knew  of  Barbara  and  her 
mother,  she  forgot  even  to  mention  her. 

To  Mrs.  Lethbridge’s  mind  Mrs.  Linton’s  was  the  old 
common  story  of  weakness  and  sin.  She  was  a  lady 
who  had  run  away  with  a  ruffian  who  deserted  her,  and 
her  disappearance  was — suicide.  Keeping  these  thoughts, 
however,  to  herself,  she  boldly  declared  the  child  her 
own,  and  was  too  lonely,  too  poor,  too  friendless  to  be 
contradicted.  Few  knew  whether  Dr.  Lethbridge  left 
a  child  or  not,  and  if  somel  ittle  shadow  of  slander  fol¬ 
lowed  the  kind  lady  to  her  poor  new  home,  she  did 
not  heed  it  much. 

Meanwhile  Deborah,  feeling  the  child  to  be  safe, 
thought  only  of  her  mistress. 

“  She  will  escape  again,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  and 
she  will  come  to  me.  I  must  stay  where  I  am,  at  a 
place  she  knows.” 

Henceforth  Deborah  wandered  no  more  to  pleasant 
country  villages.  She  sat  all  day  in  her  room,  working 
at  her  webs  of  lace,  growing  grey,  silent,  and  stony  as 
a  rock,  and  just  keeping  body  and  soul  together  by  her 
toil,  no  more. 

She  was  right  in  her  instincts.  Her  mistress  escaped 
again,  greatly  changed  this  time,  and  full  of  weak 
terrors,  and  a  morbid  desire  to  hide  from  eaery  eye. 
In  her  broken  pride,  her  horror  of  being  seen  or  being 
spoken  to  had  grown  into  a  downright  madness.  Even 
Deborah’s  presence  kept  her  from  eating  food,  and  she 
would  sit  for  hours  with  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  face 
feeling  reassured  perhaps  by  this  screen  of  solitude  and 
darkness. 

To  this  pass  had  the  tyranny  and  love  of  two  men 
brought  a  proud  and  sensitive  woman. 

If  I  were  not  telling  the  truth,  the  bitter  truth,  I 
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would  not  venture  to  place  in  a  fiction  such  a  character 
as  this  poor  Barbara  Tregethas.  Father  and  husband, 
to  whom,  according  to  all  theories,  she  should  have 
clung  for  support,  were  the  men  from  whom  she  had 
fled  in  terror — the  men  who  had  used  the  enormous 
power  given  them  by  law  and  custom  only  to  crush 
and  wound  a  shrinking  nature,  a  sensitive,  proud  heart. 

It  was  only  at  night,  and  with  her  face  quite  hidden, 
that  she  had  courage  to  speak.  Then  she  told  Deborah 
how  she  had  been  accosted  in  the  street  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  lunatic  asylum  from  which  she  had  first 
escaped,  and  how,  walking  cautiously  by  her  side,  he 
had  soothed  and  deceived  her  till  he  reached  his  car¬ 
riage,  a  few  paces  beyond  the  spot  where  they  had  met, 
then  he  seized  her  suddenly  by  the  arm,  and  lifted  her 
within  it  before  she  had  time  to  utter  a  cry. 

“  I  was  speechless  for  days  after  that,”  the  poor 
creature  said  with  a  little  dry  sob  on  her  hidden  lips  ; 

“  I  never  answered  a  word  to  all  their  questions.  I 
don’t  know  how  the  time  went  by.  One  day  I  saw 
btnest.  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and  never 
took  them  down  all  the  time  he  stood  by  me. 

“  ‘  Where  is  the  child  ?’  he  said. 

“  ‘  Dead,’  I  answered  ;  *  and  I  am  glad  of  it.’ 

“  ‘  So  am  I,’  he  said,  ‘  if  it  is  true.  Who  burled 
her  ?’ 

“  ‘  The  woman  where  I  lodged.’ 

“  ‘  Where  does  she  live  ?’  he  asked. 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know,’  I  said.  And  not  another  word 
could  he  get  from  me  but  this.  He  questioned  and 
cross-questioned  all  in  vain.  I  was  careful  not  to  utter 
Mrs.  Lethbridge’s  name,  not  to  let  fall  a  hint  I  had  been 
with  her.  My  little  girl  is  safe,  Deborah  ;  he  believes 
her  dead.  It  was  the  first  thing  I  said  when  I  roused 
myself  to  speak  at  the  asylum.  We’ll  go  and  find  her 
in  a  day  or  two  !’ 

She  always  said  this,  and  Deborah  always  answered 
simply  “  Yes,”  not  daring  yet  to  tell  her  that  she  was 
ignorant  of  the  little  Barbara’s  dwelling-place. 

“  Tell  me  more,”  Deborah  urged.  “  Had  Mr. 
Ernest  no  kind  look  or  word  for  you  ?” 

“  No,  he  hates  me.  He  called  me  mad.  ‘  Put  down 
your  hands  and  let  me  see  your  face,’  he  said  sneer- 
ingly ;  ‘  it  was  handsome  once.’  I  did  not  feel  the 
sneer,  or  care  :  I  am  past  all  that.  ‘  There  is  no  beauty 
in  it  now,’  I  answered,  ‘and  you  shall  never  see  it 
again  while  I  live.  Look  on  it  when  I  am  dead,  and 
remember  it  is  the  face  of  a  Tregethas,  and  my  fathet’s 
vengeance  will  reach  you  yet  for  the  dishonour  and 
ruin  you  have  brought  on  me.’ 

“  ‘  If  you  have  any  pride  left  in  you,’  he  returned, 

‘  you’ll  scarcely  tell  them  here  you  are  a  Tregethas. 
But  there,  you  are  mad  ;  they’ll  not  believe  you,  even  if 
you  do  drag  that  old  name  down  into  the  disgrace  of 
such  a  position  as  yours.’ 

“  Perhaps  afterwards  he  felt  ashamed  of  those  cruel 
words,  for,  seeing  me  silent  and  shivering,  he  held  out 
his  hand  and  said,  ‘  Good-bye,  Barbara ;  get  better  if 
you  can.  They’ll  be  kind  to  you  here.’  I  took  no  notice 
of  his  farewell,  no  notice  of  his  hand.  I  kept  a  dead 
silence,  and  he  went  away  carelessly,  as  he  had  come. 

“  Oh,  Deborah,  when  he  was  gone — O  God  ! 


when  he  was  gone,  then  I  was  mad  indeed  !  When  I 
thought  of  him,  so  happy,  so  handsome,  so  rich  and 
free,  going  where  he  would,  doing  what  he  listed, 
while  he  had  bound  me  fast  in  misery  and  iron,  and 
put  shame  and  dishonour  on  my  head  to  make  even  my 
prison  harder  for  me  than  it  might  be,  then  I  cursed 
him,  and  wondered  that  God  ever  let  a  woman  be  born 
into  the  world.  I  remember  nothing  more  for  a  long, 
long  time,  but  when  I  woke  again  to  myself  I  was  in  a 
bright  green  garden,  and  I  felt  glad  of  the  sunshine. 
Mr.  Ernest  had  had  me  removed  to  this  new  place,  they 
told  me,  and  if  I  was  quiet  I  might  walk  here  often. 
Ah,  Deborah,  I  was  quiet  enough  !  I  was  patient,  and 
meek,  and  dumb  as  a  beaten  dog.  I  have  sat  in  one 
spot  on  the  grass  for  hours,  too  miserable  to  move,  too 
weary  for  tears.  At  times  a  horrible  cry  came  out  of 
my  very  heart,  and  I  said,  ‘  God  is  unjust  to  woman. 
He  has  put  her  in  the  power  of  man — man  so  cruel  to 
all  creatures,  but  cruellest  of  all  to  the  one  given  him  as 
a  companion.’  ” 

This  last  thought  will  show  that  Barbara  Tregethas 
ought  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  lunatics.  Sane 
people,  being  mostly  obtuse,  and  without  that  touch  of 
madness  which  reflects  and  wonders,  always  accept 
without  question  the  existing  order  of  things.  Thus 
wrong  becomes  to  them  right  through  mere  force  of 
stupid  habit,  and  a  certain  stolid  selfishness  settles  down 
upon  them,  through  which  they  have  no  desire  to  break, 
in  search  of  a  remedy  for  sufferings  which  do  not  touch 
them. 

Why  should  they  care  that  girls  at  orphan  asylums 
are  so  ill-educated,  ill-fed,  and  ill-clad  ?  Why  care  that 
pauper  children  are  condemned  to  ophthalmia  and  the 
dejection  of  loveless  lives,  herded  and  numbered  like 
cattle,  with  never  a  kiss  and  never  a  laugh  to  cheer 
them  Care  ?  We  do  not  care  for  such  insignificant, 
uninteresting,  dreadful  creatures  ;  we  like  to  hear  gossip 
about  kings  and  princes,  and  a  touch  of  slander  makes 
our  eyes  shine.  Sane  men  seek  for  power  and  make 
money,  sane  women  seek  society  and  make  marriages 
without  love ;  it  is  only  the  mad  among  us  who  turn 
out  of  the  stream  to  “  behold  wrong  and  oppression,” 
and  plead  the  cause  of  the  fatherless,  the  helpless,  and 
the  poor. 

“We  counted  them  mad,”  said  the  prophet  of  olden 
time,  and  we  count  them  mad  still,  these  chosen  few, 
who  see  the  world  rushing  on  as  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
and  the  feet  of  the  heedless  dancing  on  the  first  up¬ 
heavals  of  the  great  earthquake. 

When  it  rises  in  its  strength,  that  mighty  lowest 
stratum  on  which  the  proud  fabric  of  society  rests,  who 
shall  stand  in  his  place  and  not  fall,  who  shall  abide  the 
day  and  yet  live  ?  And  out  of  the  ruins  will  arise  the 
new  earth,  and  God  grant  it  to  be  a  happier  one  for  all 
Forgotten  Lives  than  the  world  which  now  crushes  the 
weak  and  upholds  the  strong ! 

It  is  needless  to  tell  how  Barbara  Tregethas  escaped 
from  her  prison ;  enough  that  Deborah  now  saw 
there  was  but  one  way  to  save  her  from  misery. 
She  resolved  to  walk  to  Cornwall,  and  appeal  to  Sir 
Cuthbert’s  pride,  if  she  could  not  touch  his  compassion. 
She  went ;  she  had  no  money  for  railway  fares  and 
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coaches  ;  she  walked  the  whole  way,  and  accomplished 
the  journey  in  twenty  days.  No  mean  pedestrian  feat 
that,  especially  as  she  had  to  sell  lace  on  the  road  to 
buy  herself  bread. 

It  was  a  bitter  day  for  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas  when 
this  silent,  faithful  woman  entered  Caerlerrick,  and  laid 
before  him  the  history  of  his  wife  and  child.  In  his 
own  eyes  he  was  an  outraged,  injured  man.  All  his 
rights  as  a  father  and  a  husband  had  been  invaded  and 
taken  from  him.  A  woman’s  rights  may  be  trampled 
on  and  sneered  at  or  denied,  but  a  man’s  rights  are 
sacred  ;  no  hand  must  put  a  sacrilegious  finger  upon 
them.  So  Sir  Cuthbert  was  full  of  indignation  and 
wrath,  his  veins  ran  with  a  holy  horror  at  the  rebellion 
of  his  wife  and  daughter  against  his  power,  his  will,  his 
inviolable  right  to  treat  them  as  he  pleased.  And  now 
some  low  Yankee  had  taken  advantage  of  his  child’s 
unprotected  position  to  cheat  her  with  a  mock  marriage 
and  then  shut  her  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ! 

There  was  something  sublime  in  his  wrath  ;  it  passed 
the  fury  of  mere  man,  and  touched  upon  the  borders 
both  of  heaven  and  hell. 

“  None  of  this  would  have  happened,  woman,  if 
your  mistress  had  done  her  duty !”  he  thundered  forth, 
in  accents  half  anguish,  half  rage. 

“  Nor  if  you  had  done  yours,”  retorted  the  stony 
and  fearless  Deborah.  “  You  treated  my  lady  like  a 
dog,  and  she  happened  not  to  be  a  dog.  She  was  a 
poor  frightened  bird,  and  she  flew  away,  and  took  her 
little  one  with  her.  Blame  my  lady  if  you  will,  but  I 
look  beyond  her  to  you,  and  I  tell  you  to  your  face 
there  is  not  a  single  sin,  or  sorrow,  or  shame  that  has 
fallen  upon  her  and  your  child  for  which  you  are  not 
accountable  to  God,  and  I  will  be  their  witness  against 
you  before  His  throne — I,  who  know  the  truth.” 

“  You  are  raving,”  said  Sir  Cuthbert  contemptuously. 

But  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow,  as  if  to 
sweep  away  his  agony,  and  the  veins  stood  on  it  like 
cords.  Long  years  of  bitter  loneliness  had  taught  him 
at  least  this,  that  to  be  a  successful  tyrant  one  must 
have  something  to  tyrannise  over.  Should  he  take  his 
daughter  back  and  hide  her  story  from  the  world  ? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  cover  up  this  dishonour  with 
the  shield  of  his  rank  and  name  ? 

“  Is  the  child  of  this  villain  Ernest  dead  or  living  ?” 
he  asked  abruptly. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  quiet  Deborah.  “  I  have 
lost  sight  of  her  for  a  year.  I  think  she  is  dead,  or  the 
poor  widow  who  had  charge  of  her  would  have  written 
to  me  for  money.” 

“  You  are  tight,  she  would.  And  you  do  not  know 
where  she  lives  r” 

“  No.” 

"  I  conclude  the  child  is  dead.  It  will  be  a  happy 
thing  if  she  is,  since  she  is  illegitimate.” 

“  She  is  flesh  and  blood  for  all  that,”  said  Deborah. 
“  And  God  has  given  her  her  five  senses,  and  a  soul 
to  live  for  ever.” 

Like  all  tyrants,  who  find  most  wills  go  down  before 
them.  Sir  Cuthbert  respected  the  will  that  withstood 
him,  the  fearlessness  that  opposed  him.  Had  Deborah 
come  cringing,  whining,  and  weeping,  he  would  have 


refused  to  hear  her,  he  would  have  thrust  her  out  of 
his  house,  and  denied  a  shelter  to  his  daughter,  and 
repented  of  it  afterwards.  Now  here  was  this  stony 
woman  with  sense  and  courage  to  stand  up,  not  only 
for  his  child,  but  his  grandchild,  the  unhappy  nameless 
infant  of  whom  he  hated  even  to  think.  From  that 
moment  he  held  Deborah  in  a  fixed  esteem,  which 
never  wavered,  and  a  request  of  hers  took  an  honour¬ 
able  place  in  his  consideration. 

“  Bring  my  daughter  to  me,”  he  said  ;  “I  will 
shelter  her,  and  I  will  vindicate  her  fame  to  the  world, 
and  punish  the  scoundrel  who  has  committed  this  crime 
against  her.” 

“  If  you  can  find  him,”  returned  Deborah.  “  I 
believe  he  is  gone  back  to  America.” 

This  seemed  so  likely,  that,  after  inquiries  prosecuted 
by  Sir  Cuthbert  in  London  vainly,  he  gave  up  all  search 
for  his  daughter’s  unknown  husband.  With  his  daughter 
herself  he  found  unexpected  opposition  to  all  his  plans, 
and  mournful  difficulties  in  his  dealing  with  her.  For 
many  days  she  refused  positively  to  see  him ;  fits  of 
trembling  seized  her  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  she 
rushed  to  another  room  and  locked  herself  within  it  in 
painful  morbid  terror.  Arguments  and  entreaties  are 
alike  useless  when  they  plead  with  fear,  maddened  by 
solitude  and  wounded  pride.  She  had  lived  so  long 
in  a  loneliness  shadowed  by  suspicion,  she  had  been 
shunned  so  long,  that  now  her  sore  heart  turned  in 
bitterness  from  the  sight  of  a  human  face,  and  she 
hated  the  thought  of  human  comfort  and  human 
society. 

Sir  Cuthbert  had  at  length  to  give  way  to  the  strange 
resolution  she  had  made,  never  to  see  any  one  or  be 
seen  by  any  human  eye.  Only  on  the  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  live  her  own  life  of  utter  seclusion  at 
Caerlerrick,  would  she  consent  to  return  to  it,  even  in 
secrecy  and  silence.  To  come  back  openly  to  her  home 
with  a  slur  upon  her  name  and  fame,  to  be  again  shunned 
and  despised,  was  a  bitterness  she  would  not  promise 
to  bear. 

“  If  I  am  to  suffer  loneliness,  it  shall  be  a  solitude 
of  my  own  choosing,”  she  said  proudly  ;  “  it  shall  not 
be  imposed  upon  me  by  the  world.  Society  has  open 
arms  for  the  man  who  has  wronged  me,  but  there  is 
no  place  for  me  anywhere.  I  must  shut  myself  up  like 
a  leper  till  I  die.” 

In  this  horrible  fate  Sir  Cuthbert  acquiesced.  He 
told  himself  he  consented,  because  her  resolve  was  a 
madness  not  to  be  overcome,  but  in  secret  he  was  not 
sorry  for  it.  His  pride,  like  hers,  could  not  brook  the 
thought  of  the  world’s  avoidance — the  world’s  con¬ 
tumely. 

So  Barbara  Tregethas  returned  to  her  early  home  in 
secret  and  by  night,  and  was  welomed  at  the  door  only 
by  that  ancient  woman  Primrose  Behenna,  to  whom 
alone  was  confided  the  secret  of  her  presence. 

A  sense  of  rest  came  over  the  unhappy  Barbara  on 
finding  herself  again  at  Caerlerrick,  but  it  was  mingled 
with  so  many  fears  and  so  much  pain  that  it  failed  to 
have  a  soothing  influence  on  her  mind.  Madness  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  on ;  her  dread  of  being  seen,  her 
hatred  of  a  human  face,  her  angry  sullen  pride,  which 
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would  not  bear  pity,  all  conduced  to  increase  her 
malady.  Soon  it  became  a  settled  custom  that  she  was 
to  be  left  unmolested,  unspoken  to  even,  in  the  solitude 
of  her  chamber,  the  door  of  which  she  closed  against 
every  hand.  At  night  only,  when  the  house  was  sunk 
in  deep  silence,  did  she  find  courage  to  break  forth  from 
her  tomb  and  snatch  in  a  pitiful  way  the  food  laid  ready 
for  her. 

As  she  sat  in  her  lonely  prison  she  heard  the  joyful 
peal  of  bells  which  welcomed  Ernest  Bosperis  and  his 
bride  to  Bosanken,  and  not  knowing  the  man  was  her 
own  husband,  she  wondered  with  a  sort  of  bitter  pity 
how  long  it  would  be  before  the  young  wife  woke  to 
weeping  and  sorrow.  She  did  not  think  then  that  hers 
would  be  the  hand  to  bring  anguish  upon  her. 

Four  years  of  happiness  swept  like  music  over  the 


heart  of  Ernest  Bosperis,  quieting  the  evil  spirit  within 
him,  beguiling  him  into  the  belief  that  peace  could  be  his 
portion.  Then  a  blow  fell  that  shook  his  soul.  His 
beautiful  boy — his  only  child — was  drowned,  and  as 
he  bent  over  that  cherub  face,  as  he  held  up  the  weep¬ 
ing,  fainting  mother,  a  pang  of  fear  shot  through  him 
that  this,  perhaps,  might  be  the  beginning  of  judg¬ 
ment. 

At  his  boy’s  funeral  he  looked  up  from  the  grave 
and  met  the  grey  stony  face  of  Deborah  ! 

If  her  astonishment  was  supreme  at  recognising  him, 
no  word  or  sign  betrayed  it,  but,  as  for  him,  he  stag¬ 
gered  and  fell  headlong  upon  the  earth.  The  friends, 
however,  who  rushed  to  his  aid,  did  but  deem  him 
overcome  with  grief,  and  his  momentary  faintness 
seemed  nothing  strange  at  such  a  time. 


TALK  WITH  OUR  READERS. 

GOING  OUT  OF  TOWN. 


WITH  hot  August  and  September  before  us,  and  in 
presence  of  the  now  happily  nearly  universal 
custom  of  taking  holidays  in  the  late  summer,  going 
out  of  town  is  the  chief  subject  of  family  conversation. 
The  young  folks  look  forward  to  it  with  undisguised 
pleasure.  Papa  looks  forward  to  it  too,  although,  per¬ 
haps,  he  thinks  it  incumbent  upon  him  as  a  practical  man 
of  business  to  grumble  a  little  beforehand  at  the  pro¬ 
bable  expense,  say  something  severe  about  the  necessity 
of  economising,  and  something  very  mysterious,  but 
very  awful,  to  Mamma  and  the  juveniles  (who  never  can 
understand  commercial  matters)  about  crises  in  the  silk, 
or  iron,  or  jute,  or  general  export  business,  decreasing 
dividends,  and  withdrawals  from  reserve  funds  ;  and 
Mamma,  who  always  reasons  something  in  this  fashion, 
“  Never  mind,  my  dear ;  I  am  sure  nothing  of  the  kind 
will  affect  us,  and  the  dear  children  really  must  have  a 
change,”  keeps  on  talking  about  the  holiday,  and  asking, 
“  But  where  shall  we  go  ?”  until  Papa  yields,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  he  usually  enjoys  the  sands  and 
the  fun  generally  as  much  as  any  of  the  party.  Per¬ 
haps,  like  a  wise  man,  he  gives  in  to  his  wife’s  views 
quietly  ;  perhaps — such  things  have  been — she  gives 
him  no  rest  until  he  yields.  She  may  almost  say,  with 
Adriana,  in  Shakspeare’s  Comedy  of  Errors — 

“  It  was  the  copy  of  onr  conference. 

In  bed  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it. 

At  board  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 

Alone  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme; 

In  company  I  often  glanced  at  it.” 

We  will  not  add  the  commentary — 

“  And  therefore  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad.” 

But  therefore  comes  it  that  Papa  makes  all  necessary 
business  arrangements,  is  liberal  as  respects  his  cheque¬ 
book,  is  very  desirous  that  his  wife  and  the  girls  should 
look  charming  in  thdr  seaside  costumes,  and  sets  to  work 
to  enjoy  himself  as  a  sensible  man  should. 

In  what  direction  shall  we  go  ?  is  the  question  to  be 
settled.  To  the  seaside,  of  course,  but  east,  west. 


north,  or  south  ?  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
amount  we  can  prudently  afford  to  spend  upon  the  trip, 
and  that  again  has  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  number  of  the  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.,  with  no 
family,  or  only  one  child,  can  be  grand  at  Scarborough 
for  a  month  for  the  money  which  would  barely  serve 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  with  their  quiverful  and  the  necessary 
two  servants  at  Southend  or  Walton-on-the-Naze  for  a 
fortnight ;  and  at  Scarborough,  Brighton,  Llandudno, 
and  other  very  fashionable  places,  costumes  must  be 
showy  and  expensive  unless  ladies  are  content  to  be  very 
out-of-the-world  indeed.  At  such  places,  too, .apart¬ 
ments  are  high-priced, and  the  costof  living  considerable, 
and  there  are  besides  many  incidental  expenses  in  the 
way  of  amusement  which  tell  up  considerably,  and  are 
not  always  regarded  very  complacently  when  the 
holiday-makers  return  home.  “  May  the  seaside’s 
amusement  bear  the  settling  of  reflection  !”  It  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  be  able  to  say,  “  Well,  we  enjoyed 
ourselves  greatly,  and  really  not  extravagantly ;  next 
year  we  will  go  there  again,”  than  to  have  black  looks 
and  hints  that  some  domestic  retrenchments  ought  to 
balance  the  holiday  outlay. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  real  purpose  of  a 
holiday.  Having  worked  hard  for  many  months,  the 
elder  members  of  a  family  want  rest  and  recreation  for 
brain  and  body,  change  of  scene,  the  pleasant  tonic  of 
the  sea  air,  the  dolce  far  niente  (“  dear,  delightful  do- 
nothing”)  which  nature  demands  under  considerable 
penalties  for  non-payment.  Then  the  children  need 
the  strengthening  influences  of  the  salt  waves  and  the 
invigorating  breeze  quite  as  much  as  we  do,  and  they 
have  a  remarkably  happy  way  of  showing  how  much 
they  enjoy  it,  and  how  much  good  it  does  them.  A 
seaside  holiday  often  gives  a  fresh  start  in  life  to  a 
delicate  or  puny  child,  and  vigorous  little  ones  eat  and 
play  more  vigorously  than  ever.  When  we  hear,  as 
we  too  often  do  hear,  of  the  deterioration  in  the 
physique  of  the  population  of  large  towns  from  the 
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overcrowding  and  the  want  of  pure  air  which  stunt 
the  growth  and  weaken  the  lungs  of  the  children,  we 
onght  to  be  thankful  for  the  facilities  we  enjoy  for 
taking  our  little  ones  to  places  where  they  can  so  rapidly 
and  delightfully  gain  strength  of  limb  and  vigour  of 
constitution. 

With  grown  people,  too,  health  ought  to  be  the  main 
purpose  of  a  holiday.  There  is  too  much  tendency  now-a- 
days  to  forget  that  watering-places  in  the  season  are  beset 
with  concert-givers,  entertainers,  theatrical  managers, 
and  a  host  of  others  who  tempt  us  to  spend  our  even¬ 
ings  in  hot,  gassy  rooms,  the  very  things  we  ought  to 
have  made  up  our  minds  to  run  away  from.  We  can 
enjoy  all  these  pleasures  (and  have  our  photographs 
taken  too)  without  travelling  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
miles,  and  incurring  considerable  expense.  Early  hours, 
fresh  air,  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  swelling  sea,  the 
dash  against  the  rock,  the  strong  stroke  of  the  swimmer, 
the  bracing  mornings,  the  delicious  evenings,  are  what 
wearied  nature  wants,  and  when  we  get  them  we  may 
enjoy  a  holiday  to  which  the  wealth  of  kings  could  not 
add  a  single  valid  pleasure. 

We  do  not  write  for  those  who  can  take  a  long  trip 
on  the  continent,  see  Paris,  Venice,  Rome,  the  Dra- 
chenfels,  the  Tyrol,  Nice,  or  Naples ;  but  for  those 
whose  choice  lies  among  the  English  watering-places, 
and  whose  time  is  limited  and  means  moderate.  It  may 
be  of  some  service  if  we  point  out  one  or  two  matters 
respecting  the  most  available  places  of  resort. 

For  Londoners  the  most  easily-accessible  spots  are  of 
course  the  favourite  Kentish  and  South  Coast  watering- 
places.  We  can  get  to  Margate  or  Ramsgate  by  the 
South-Eastern,  or  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail¬ 
ways  in  three  hours  or  thereabouts  by  ordinary  trains  ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  although  nowhere  on  all 
the  English  coast  is  the  air  more  salubrious  and  bracing, 
the  immense  concourse  of  visitors,  the  general  “  stuffi¬ 
ness”  of  the  lodgings,  and  the  not  over-refined  manners 
prevalent,  may  fairly  be  considered  on  the  other  side  of 
the  account.  Ramsgate  sands  are  not  what  they  were 
a  few  years  ago,  thanks  to  the  railway  station  which  has 
encroached  on  them.  Broadstairs  is  more  select,  and 
has  many  attractions.  Herne  Bay,  once  a  very  favou¬ 
rite  place  with  Londoners,  is  now  almost  forgotten,  the 
long  pier  is  dilapidated,  there  are  still  many  unfinished 
buildings,  and  amusements,  so  called,  are  scarce.  But 
lodgings  are  moderate  in  price,  the  bathing  is  admirable, 
and  there  are  many  pretty  places  within  an  easy  walk 
or  drive.  However,  Herne  Bay  is  “  dull,”  and 
that  fact  condemns  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  greater 
number  of  pleasure-seekers.  Deal,  where  “  all  in  the 
Downs  the  fleet  was  moored,”  has  some  special  attrac¬ 
tions  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  shipping  ;  Dover  is 
too  busy  to  be  a  watering-place  pure  and  simple  ;  Folke¬ 
stone  contains  many  attractions,  fine  cliffs,  splendid  sea 
views,  enough  fashion  to  make  it  elegant,  and  enough 
business  in  the  way  of  continental  traffic  to  give  interest 
and  prevent  ennui.  Sheerness,  at  the  point  where  the 
Medway  unites  with  the  Thames,  now  offers  many 
attractions  to  visitors  of  moderate  means.  It  is  not 
quite  fifty  miles  from  London,  and  if  the  sea  is  not  quite 
the  sea,  it  is  a  very  healthful  and  pleasant  resort. 


Brighton  is  now  so  much  a  suburb  of  London,  so 
easily  reached,  and  so  familiar,  that  people  scarcely  think 
of  spending  a  month’s  holiday  there.  It  is  a  place  for 
a  Saturday  to  Monday  trip  ;  for  a  run  down  to  dinner  •, 
for  the  residence  for  a  few  weeks  of  wealthy  people 
who  have  holidays  all  the  year  round.  Of  somewhat  such 
a  character  is  St.  Leonard’s,  except,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
more  resorted  to  by  invalids.  Its  old  neighbour, 
Hastings,  is  delightfully  picturesque  ;  but,  as  at  most  of 
the  South  Coast  places,  shingle,  in  the  place  of  sand,  makes 
bathing  disagreeable,  and  the  children  miss  one  of  the 
greatest  seaside  pleasures.  Eastbourne,  Bournemouth, 
Westbourne,  Littlehampton,  Bognor,  and  some  other 
places  on  the  South  Coast,  are  best  fitted  for  quiet  people 
who  prefer  tranquil  pleasures  to  vigorous  amusement. 
Worthing  is  a  good  family  watering-place,  a  little  more 
than  sixty  miles  from  London,  by  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  line,  possessing  various  classes  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  backed  by  a  pleasant  country. 

A  group  of  watering-places  in  Essex  have  lately  come 
into  notice,  and  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  affords 
special  facilities  for  reaching  them.  Walton-on- the- 
Naze  and  Clacton-on-the-Sea  a  very  few  years  ago 
were  little  seaside  villages,  unknown  to  fame,  and  have 
not  yet  attained  an  uncomfortable  size  and  grandeur  as 
summer  resorts.  A  family  may  thoroughly  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  there,  good  bathing  and  boating  being  attainable 
without  an  extravagant  expenditure.  Southend  was  once 
almost  the  only  Essex  watering  place,  and  is  still  very 
attractive  to  many,  who  think  the  mile-long  pier  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  mud  at  low  water.  It  is  only  about 
forty-five  miles  from  London,  is  reached  by  the  London, 
Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway  in  about  two  hours, 
and  is  therefore  a  very  convenient  and  certainly  agree¬ 
able  and  healthful  resort,  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  head  of  the  family  cannot  spare  all  his  time  from 
town. 

Harwich,  with  its  neighbour,  Dovercourt,  are  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  easily  reached  by  the  Great  Eastern  line.  Lowes¬ 
toft  (a  handsome  fashionable  town),  and  Yarmouth, 
which  has  become  very  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  of 
late  years  as  a  watering-place,  and  Cromer,  are  the  chief 
resorts  cn  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  now  a  royal  and  very 
fashionable  county. 

Farther  away  on  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean  are 
the  Yorkshire  watering-places,  Bridlington,  Filey,  and 
Scarborough,  besides  many  smaller  towns  and  villages  of 
great  salubrity  and  with  beautiful  surroundings.  Scar¬ 
borough,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
pleasure  resorts  in  the  world  ;  the  scenery  is  magnificent, 
the  air  bracing  and  exhilarating,  and  every  pleasure 
which  wealth  can  purchase  is  attainable.  But  econo¬ 
mists  are  not  precisely  the  folks  to  enjoy  Scarborough. 
It  is  about  240  miles  from  London,  and  the  distance 
makes  travelling  expensive. 

Returning  to  the  south  coast,  there  is  Southsea, 
offering  attractions  which  are  yearly  more  appreciated. 
Portsmouth  and  Spithead,  where  noble  ships  ride  at 
anchor,  and  the  exquisite  Isle  of  Wight,  are  close  at 
hand  ;  there  is  a  capital  beach,  and  an  air  of  military 
and  naval  life  which  makes  Southsea  a  first-rate  place 
for  a  few  weeks’  holiday. 
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Of  the  Isle  of  Wight  we  need  scarcely  speak.  Ryde, 
East  and  West  Cowes,  Sandown  Bay,  Shanklin, 
Ventnor,  the  UnderclifF,  are  household  words,  associated 
with  the  remembrance  of  some  of  the  most  charming 
spots  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Coming  to  the  western  watering-places,  there  is 
Weymouth,  quiet  and  rather  old-fashioned,  but  with  a 
bay  which  some  compare  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
excellent  facilities  for  boating  and  yachting.  In  cases 
where  expense  is  not  a  paramount  object,  and  another 
fifty  or  even  a  hundred  miles  more  of  railway  travelling 
is  not  objected  to,  the  Devonshire  coast  offers  almost 
irreristible  attractions.  Sidmouth,  Dawlish,  Teignmouth, 
Torq  iay,  and  Dartmouth  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  is  of  the  choicest 
Devonshire  order,  but  the  air  is  less  bracing  than  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  England,  and,  although  beneficial  to 
persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  weakness,  is  some¬ 
what  relaxing  to  children,  and  not  adapted  to  restore 
the  tone  of  over-worked  constitutions.  On  the  north 
Devonshire  coast  are  some  little  earthly  paradises, 
Clovellv,  Ilfracombe,  Lynmouth,  and  other  places, 
reached  generally  by  short  routes  from  the  North  Devon 
Railway.  Weston-super-Mare,  in  Somersetshire,  is  a 
handsome  and  fashionable  resort,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Clevedon. 

North  Wales  has  within  the  last  few  years  become  a 
very  favourite  resort.  Magnificent  mountain  scenery, 
the  neighbourhood  of  many  places  of  great  historic 
interest,  and  a  fine  coast  make  the  locality  very  attractive. 


Llandudno  now  occupies  the  first  rank  as  a  watering- 
place.  On  the  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  coast  are  several 
places  much  patronised  by  holiday-makeis  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  Manchester,  and  other  great  towns  of  that  won¬ 
derful  manufacturing  district. 

We  will  conclude  this  very  hasty,  but  perhaps  useful 
and  suggestive  sketch,  by  reminding  our  readers  that 
a  sea  trip  of  seventy-five  miles  from  Liverpool — a  short 
distance  for  a  good  steamboat — will  take  them  to  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  that  Douglas,  the  chief  town,  is  now  a  very 
popular  watering-place,  with  good  hotels  and  every 
desired  accommodation.  In  some  respects  the  Isle  of 
Man  has  peculiar  attractions  from  the  singularity  of 
the  local  customs,  and  the  places  of  interest  are 
numerous. 

But  these  comparatively  remote  places  mean  con¬ 
siderable  expense  before  they  are  reached,  and  if  a 
holiday  only  is  needed,  a  rest  and  refreshment  of  the 
jaded  system,  it  may  be  better  to  get  to  the  sea  and  the 
sand  as  soon  and  as  cheaply  as  possible.  A  holiday¬ 
maker  and  a  tourist  are  very  different  persons.  A 
tourist  works  very  hard  at  sightseeing,  and  he  has  his 
reward  -,  but  a  tired  man  of  business,  and  a  mother 
weary  with  household  cares,  want  rest,  and  generally 
care  little  for  historic  attractions  or  astonishing  scenery  j 
and  as  for  the  children,  bless  them,  they  play  with  their 
spades  and  paddle  in  the  receding  surf  happily  enough, 
never  thinking  of  castles  of  renown,  or  hills  and  vales 
of  memorable  beauty.  Not  unfrequently  our  pleasure, 
like  our  duty,  lies  very  near  to  hand. 


THE  ART  OF  ENTERTAINING. 


IV. 


^pHE  half-hour  after  dinner  before  the  gentlemen 
i  join  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  is  very  often 
a  trying  half-hour  for  the  hostess.  More  especially 
is  this  the  case  if  she  has  invited  to  meet  each  other 
people  who,  for  any  reason,  do  not  “  take  to”  one 
another.  Weary  with  sitting  so  long  at  table,  the  elder 
ladies  find  comfortable  seats  and  look  more  inclined  to 
sleep  than  to  talk,  though  they  manage  to  maintain  a 
jerky  conversation  out  of  politeness.  The  younger 
ladies  are  not  so  lively  as  they  afterwards  become 
when  the  gentlemen  enter  the  room,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  hostess  to  impart  life  and  interest  to  the  various 
groups  who  are  yawning  in  secret  over  their  cups  of 
coffee.  This  is  not  a  brilliant  picture  of  a  drawing¬ 
room  after  dinner,  but  many  of  my  readers  will  recog¬ 
nise  its  truth,  and  many  a  hostess  will  recollect  the 
awful  pauses  that  have  occurred  in  her  guests’  conver¬ 
sation  during  the  “  interval.” 

How  it  used  to  be  in  old  times  when  the  gentlemen 
stayed  at  least  an  hour  and  a-half  in  the  dining-room, 
and  then  stumbled  into  the  drawing-room  in  various 
stages  of  intoxication,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  we  now  find  half  an  hour  quite  long  enough 
to  be  left  to  our  own  devices.  Perhaps,  in  the  days 
when  it  was  considered  uncourteous  in  guests  to  leave 


their  host’s  table  sober,  their  wives  and  daughters  found 
sufficient  subject  for  conversation  in  anticipating  a  lively 
drive  home  with  an  intoxicated  husband  and  father, 
and  in  comparing  notes  with  other  ladies  as  to  their 
adventures  on  such  occasions.  Fortunately  no  such 
topic  obtrudes  itself  now-a-days,  and  if  dowagers  get 
animated  at  all,  it  is  over  the  failings  of  their  servants, 
and  the  small  ailments  of  their  children. 

It  is  well  to  have  many  photographic  albums  and 
books  of  pictures  on  the  tables  in  the  drawing-room, 
as  well  as  other  objects  of  interest.  Collections  of 
autographs  are  always  interesting  and  promote  conver¬ 
sation.  It  is,  in  fact,  necessary  to  provide  means  for 
stimulating  conversation  after  dinner,  for  the  effect  of 
that  meal  is  naturally  to  render  both  mind  and  body 
rather  lazy.  Doctors  will  tell  us  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  active  just  after  dinner,  and  our  stiffed  yawns  and 
inclination  for  silence  and  repose  are  only  nature 
whispering  the  same  thing  to' us. 

Nevertheless,  a  hostess  can  do  something  towards 
hindering  the  conversation  from  dropping  to  that  low 
ebb  whence  it  is  difficult  to  rescue  it.  If  two  girls  are 
discussing  the  latest  shape  of  bonnets  together,  she  w'ill 
tell  them  where  to  find  her  latest  number  of  the 
Englishwoman  s  Domestic  Magazine,  and  they  will  be 
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Sure  to  wake  up  over  its  fashion  plates.  Some  other 
girls  may  be  talking  of  an  expected  trip  to  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  they  will  be  given  some  views  of  the 
Rhine  to  look  at,  or  the  bundle  of  photographs 
brought  from  Venice  last  year  will  be  produced.  Per¬ 
haps  some  good-natured  girl  will  “  give  us  a  little 
music,”  even  though  the  gentlemen  have  not  appeared. 
Somebody  else  will  begin  talking  of  pictures  with  a 
little  encouragement  from  her  hostess,  and  this  is  a 
subject  that  always  attracts.  Thus  a  lady  with  tact 
and  good-nature  seldom  sees  her  guests  overcome  with 
dulness,  even  though  it  may  cost  her  a  little  effort  to 
be  bright  and  entertaining  herself  directly  after  her 
own  dinner  party,  which  must  almost  always  involve  a 
certain  degree  of  anxiety,  if  not  of  fatigue,  even  when 
servants  are  well-trained  and  competent.  Our  readers 
do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  they  do  not  always 
possess  these  qualifications. 

At  about  half-past  ten  the  carriages  begin  to  arrive 
to  take  the  guests  away.  Each  is  announced  quietly  to 
its  owners,  till 

“  Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone. 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away,” 

and  the  host  and  hostess  are  left  to  themselves,  glad, 
no  doubt,  that  their  dinner  party  has  become  “  portions 
and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past,”  for  as  Hood  said — 

“  Part  of  the  pleasure  of  having  a  rout 
Is  the  pleasure  of  having  it  over,” 

and  it  is  no  less  true  of  a  dinner-party  than  it  is  of  a 
ball. 

An  eminent  gastronomist  has  said — “  To  invite  a 
person  to  your  house  is  to  take  charge  of  his  happiness 
as  long  as  he  is  beneath  your  roof,”  and  to  make  a 
guest  happy  you  must  let  him  do  what  he  likes,  not 
what  you  think  best  for  him.  I  make  this  observation 
hpropos  of  a  custom  which  is  now,  luckily,  becoming 
rarer  than  it  once  was — that  of  pressing  a  guest  to  eat, 
and  forcing  food  upon  him.  No  doubt  this  custom 
originated  in  pure  hospitality,  but  it  is  a  relic  of  bar¬ 
barism,  for  when  we  come  to  examine  it  and  to  look 
for  the  motive,  we  find  that  since  you  think  it  necessary 
to  force  food  upon  your  guest,  you  must  presuppose 
some  hesitation  on  his  part  in  taking  as  much  food  as 
he  wishes  for.  Where,  then,  can  lie  the  reason  of 
such  hesitation  ?  Either  he  fears  to  appear  as  hungry 
as  he  is,  or  he  hesitates  out  of  consideration  for  his 
host  to  consume  as  much  food  as  he  desires.  Thus, 
if  you  unduly  press  a  guest  to  eat,  you  indirectly  accuse 
him  or  yourself — him  of  being  hungrier  than  he  ought 
to  be  ;  yourself  of  not  being  in  a  position  to  afford  to 
give  him  the  food  you  have  set  before  him ;  and 
either  supposition  would  involve  a  lack  of  good 
manners. 

Of  course  people  press  food  upon  their  guests  out 
of  pure  good-nature,  and  without  a  thought  beyond, 
but  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  be  obliged  to  say,  “  No, 
thank  you,”  “  Not  any,  thanks,”  “  I  don’t  wish  for  any 
more,”  “  Not  any  more,  really,"  again  and  again,  instead 
of  being  permitted  to  proceed  calmly  with  your  dinner. 
Such  a  practice  as  the  above  interferes  sadly  with  con¬ 
versation,  which  nothing  ought  to  interrupt  at  a  well- 
regulated  dinner-table. 


Another  axiom  of  the  same  great  man — M.  Bi  illat- 
Savarin,  I  think — is,  “  Let  the  temperature  of*  the 
dining-room  be  about  68  degrees.”  This  is  worth 
consideration,  for  hostesses  are  rather  given  to  having 
the  tentperature  of  the  dining-room  too  low  for  com¬ 
fort.  They  say,  “  The  room  gets  very  hot  during 
dinner,”  and  though  this  is  true,  yet  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  sit  down  shivering.  Ladies  in  light  dresses,  and 
gentlemen  in  thin  coats,  perhaps  after  a  long  drive  in 
the  cold,  see  the  drawing-room  fire  for  ten  minutes, 
and  are  then  ushered  into  a  chill  dining-room.  When 
the  room  gets  hot,  their  faces  and  hands  get  hot  too, 
but  the  feet  remain  cold,  and  this  is  not  a  comfortable 
state  of  things,  besides  being  bad  for  the  digestion, 
and  consequently  injurious  to  the  health. 

Lord  Byron  remarked  on  the  endless  resources 
called  forth  by  cookery,  and  the  intellect  expended  on 
an  every-day  modern  dinner.  And  here,  indeed,  is  a 
theme  for  thought,  for  not  only  earth,  sea,  and  air 
contribute  their  share,  but  science,  invention,  and  art 
have  almost  exhausted  themselves  in  endless  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  products  of  all  three.  And  accident,  which 
may  be  called  first  cousin  to  invention,  has  done  some¬ 
thing  for  us  too — more,  doubtless,  than  we  can  ever 
know  or  acknowledge.  As  an  instance,  take  the 
account  of  the  origin  of  bread-baking,  as  told  in  Mrs. 
Beeton’s  Bo^i  of  Household  Management,  page  865, 
which  shows  that,  for  once,  a  servant’s  carelessness 
resulted  to  the  advantage  of  his  master,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  the  civilised  world. 

It  was,  probably,  to  an  accident  that  was  owing  the 
preparation  that  we  now  call  cheese,  which  forms  so 
important  an  item  in  the  bill  of  fare,  and  so  valuable 
an  aid  to  digestion.  It  finds  a  place  on  the  humblest 
dinner-table  as  on  the  grandest.  While  the  ploughman 
dines  ofi'  cheese  and  half  a  loaf,  Brillat-Savarin  says  of 
it,  “  Un  dessert  sans  fromage  est  une  belle  d  qiii  il  manque 
un  aeil;"  “  a  dessert  without  cheese  is  like  a  pretty  woman 
who  has  only  one  eye.”  The  French  have  the  cheese 
brought  on  the  table  with  dessert ;  not,  as  with  us, 
just  before. 

Finger-glasses  went  out  of  fashion  a  few  years  ago, 
but  are  now  used  again.  They  are  another  relic  of 
barbarism,  but  not  an  unpleasant  nor  even  a  useless 
one.  They  originated  in  the  days  when  forks  were 
not ;  when  Chaucer’s  prioress  gained  praise  for  her 
behaviour  at  meals. 

“  At  mete  wns  glie  wel  ytnuubte  witlmllc. 

She  lette  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  faile, 

Ne  wette  hire  tingres  in  hire  sauce  clejie ; 

Wei  coude  she  carie  a  morsel  and  wel  kepo. 

That  no  drop  nc  fell  upon  hire  hrest. 

In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest, 

.  Hire  over  lippe  wipetl  she  so  clone, 

That  in  hire  cupjK'  was  no  ferthinjj  sene 
Of  grese,  when  she  dronken  had  hire  draught.’ 

And  now,  when  we  have  knives,  forks,  and  spoons, 
finger-glasses  are  not  unwelcome,  for  there  are  some 
things  that  must  be  touched  to  be  eaten — asparagus, 
apple  fritters,  meringues,  crystallised  sweets  and  fruits, 
&c.  Nuts  cannot  be  disengaged  from  the  shell,  even 
with  the  aid  of  pickers,  without  the  fingers  coming 
into  frequent  contact  with  the  shells.  Preserved 
ginger,  with  its  sticky  syrup,  sometimes  touches  the 
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fruit  knife  or  fork,  and  thence  invades  the  fingers  very 
disagreeably.  Thus  the  finger-glasses  are  acceptable, 
and  doubly  so  when  they  contain  rose-water. 

Very  pretty  d’oyleys  are  now  used,  with  views 
drawn  on  them  in  Indian  ink.  All  the  views  are 
different,  and  are  as  provocative  of  conversation  as  arc 
the  now  fashionable  dessert-plates  with  their  various 
pictures.  These  d’oyleys  sell  well  at  bazaars,  and  are 
easily  made  by  any  one  who  has  a  taste  for  drawing. 

Very  fine  tatted  d’oyleys  look  very  pretty,  especially 
if  the  old  English  custom  of  removing  the  tablecloth 
for  dessert  be  followed.  The  dark  mahogany  then 
throws  the  light  lacy  d’oyleys  into  relief.  When  the 
tablecloth  is  kept  on,  it  would  have  rather  an  enliven¬ 
ing  effect  to  line  transparent  white  d’oyleys  with 
different  bright  colours.  The  colours  of  our  fruit  are 
for  the  most  part  negative,  so  we  are  dependent  on 
flowers  for  colour,  and  in  winter  one  cannot  always 
get  brilliant  blossoms  in  quantities.  The  table,  there¬ 
fore,  needs  relief.  The  finger-glasses  are  sometimes 
of  different  colours. 

If  the  hostess  be  not  quite  free  from  all  anxiety  and 
at  liberty  to  attend  to  her  guests,  they  will  soon  per¬ 
ceive  her  anxiety,  and  conversation  will  suffer.  There¬ 
fore  all  the  little  details  should  be  foreseen  and  attended 
to  beforehand.  Conversation  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  entertainment.  An  “  awful  pause”  is  never 
more  awful  than  when  it  occurs  at  the  dinner-table. 
On  such  occasions  how  grateful  is  the  hostess  to  any¬ 


body  who  leaps  into  the  chasm  of  silence  with  a  re-' 
mark,  as  Marcus  Curtius  leaped  into  the  gulf  that 
opened  in  the  forum  !  And  sometimes  it  requires  a 
little  courage  to  come  to  the  rescue  on  such  occasions. 

Everybody  is  listening,  and  you  do  not  like  to  appear 
to  address  the  whole  table,  nor,  amid  the  general  hush, 
can  you  resume  a  broken-off  conversation  with  your 
neighbour.  That  would  not  save  the  situation.  The 
remark  must  be  general,  yet  addressed  to  some  indi¬ 
vidual. 

It  is  not  well  to  have  too  many  brilliant  talkers  at 
the  same  table.  They  spoil  each  other,  and  are,  in 
fact,  a  little  bit  afraid  of  each  other.  Once,  at  dinner, 
two  men  began  to  tell  the  same  anecdote.  Both  stopped 
suddenly  ;  each  requested  the  other  to  proceed  both 
refused  ;  then,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  both  began 
together  again.  Fresh  apologies  on  either  side,  fresh 
invitations  to  proceed,  but  neither  would  begin  again, 
and  the  company  lost  the  anecdote,  which,  however, 
had  been  in  the  weekly  papers.  The  incident  was 
ludicrous  and  rather  trying  to  the  gravity  of  the  listeners. 
One  professional  talker  is  sufficient  for  a  dinner-table, 
and  if  he  understand  his  business,  he  is  never  too 
much.  It  is  a  difficult  accomplishment,  that  of  conver¬ 
sation,  but  is  the  one  most  worthy  of  cultivation.  It 
is  by  what  we  say,  even  more  than  what  we  do,  that 
people  in  society  judge  us,  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if 
we  are  misjudged. 

CcENA. 


ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISH’WOMEN. 
VI. — Tennyson’s  “  queen  mart.” 


^piIE  historic  annals  of  England  enumerate  only  five 
X  queens,  unless  we  include  in  the  regal  list  the 
Empress  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  and  mother  of 
Henry  II.,  who  disputed  the  throne  with  Stephen,  and 
was  actually  crowned  but  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
her  authority,  and  at  length  waived  her  claim  in  favour 
of  the  succession  of  her  son.  It  would  be  going  too 
far  back  to  include  Boadicea,  the  only  queen  mentioned 
in  British  annals,  who,  besides,  was  not  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  only  of  a  British  tribe  ;  and  there  remains  the 
fact  that  in  this  country,  where  we  pride  ourselves  on 
the  non-adoption  of  the  Salic  law,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  principle  that  the  very  highest  office  in  the  State 
may  be  held  by  a  woman,  only  five  of  the  gentler  sex 
have  been  sovereigns  from  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Egbert,  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  And  it  is 
noticeable  that  of  these  five  queens — Mary,  Elizabeth, 
Mary  (who  shared  the  crown  with  William  III.),  Anne, 
and  Victoria — not  one  came  to  the  throne  in  direct  suc¬ 
cession  to  'a  parent.  Mary  succeeded  her  brother, 
Elizabeth  her  sister,  Mary  II.  was  elected  by  the  nation 
to  only  half  the  crown  in  the  lifetime  of  her  father, 
Anne  succeeded  her  brother-in-law,  and  Queen  Victoria 
her  uncle. 

Our  law  of  succession  to  the  throne  is  regulated  on 


a  rather  strange  principle.  We  do  not  exclude  females, 
but  we  give  a  partial  preference  to  males.  The  sister 
may  be  the  elder,  but  the  brother  comes  first,  as  in  the 
case  of  young  Edward  VI.  and  the  present  Prince  of 
Wales,  each  of  whom  was  heir  to  the  crown,  though  a 
sister  of  each  was  born  first.  But  her  present  Majesty 
succeeded  to  the  crown  to  the  exclusion  of  her  father’s 
brother.  If,  instead  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  a  princess 
had  been  fifth  among  the  children  of  George  III.  she 
would  have  been  passed  over,  as  the  fourth  child — the 
Princess  Royal  actually  was — and  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  would  have  been  King  of  England ;  but  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  allowed  by  our  law 
to  take  the  position  for  which,  had  he  been  a  female, 
that  fact  would  have  been  a  disqualification. 

A  more  remarkable  anomaly  was  apparent  in  the 
succession  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Elizabeth.  If  Henry 
VIII.  was  justified  in  his  divorce  from  Katharine  of 
Arragon  on  the  ground  of  the  marriage  being  illegal, 
clearly  Mary,  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  crown ;  and  if  the  divorce  was  not  justi¬ 
fiable,  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  no  marriage 
at  all,  and  Elizabeth,  Anne’s  daughter,  had  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  throne.  But  we  are  content  to  take 
these  historic  facts  as  we  find  them,  and  to  judge  very 
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much  by  the  results  our  ancestors’  vigorous  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  to  their  own  tastes 
and  convenience.  What  Englishman  or  Englishwoman 
would  like  to  see  the  great  Queen  Bess  struck  out  of 
our  royal  roll,  from  which  her  individuality  would  be 
as  much  missed  as  would  be  the  illustrious  age  to 
which  she  has  given  a  name  from  the  national  and  in¬ 
tellectual  history  of  our  country  ? 

In  that  history  the  reigns  of  our  queens  stand  out 
as  landmarks  in  viewing  the  long  perspective  ot  the 
past,  conspicuous  in  the  lengthy  line  of  Norman,  Plan- 
tagenet,  Lancastrian,  Yorkist,  Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Hano¬ 
verian  sovereigns.  The  first  queen,  Mary,  is  the  symbol 
to  our  minds  of  the  cruel  reactionary  conflict  which 
succeeded  the  adoption  of  the  Reformation  by  her 
father.  Her  name  is  written  in  our  history  in  letters 
of  fire ;  the  epithet  appended  to  it  lives  in  history. 
Elizabeth  is,  on  the  the  contrary,  the  symbol  of  England 
at  its  most  brilliant  epoch.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  and 
not  quite  attributable  to  the  natural  tendency  to  give 
pre-eminence  to  women,  that  the  most  hated,  the  most 
admired,  and  the  best  beloved  sovereigns  of  England 
should  be  women,  ’out  so  it  is.  We  have  had  bad 
kings,  but  none  whose  name  is  held  in  such  horror  as 
that  of  Mary  ;  some  kings  of  great  ability  and  energy, 
but  Elizabeth  shines  out  a  star  among  them.  Of  her 
present  Majesty  it  is  not  becoming  to  speak,  further 
than  to  say  what  we  all  know,  that  no  occupier  of  the 
English  throne  has  had  so  firm  a  seat  in  the  love  and 
devotion  of  the  j>eople. 

Elizabeth  was  a  true  woman.  She  had,  and  she  knew 
it,  a  royal  nature  and  a  royal  will,  well  fitted  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  courage  and  independence  of  the  country  she 
ruled  over.  She  was  brave,  outspoken,  energetic,  but 
«he  was  capable  of  the  softer  emotions  of  her  sex,  and 
probably  her  sense  of  duty,  which  made  her  subordinate 
individuality  to  what  she  conceived  to  be  the  necessities 
of  her  position,  brought  with  it  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  her  inmost  heart. 

Mary,  of  far  inferior  ability,  far  less  capable  of  stand¬ 
ing  alone,  appears  only  in  our  popular  histories  as  a  kind 
of  demon  associated  with  the  glare  of  Smithfield  fires 
and  the  shrieks  of  the  torture-chamber.  She  occupies 
in  English  history  the  fearsome  position  which  the  In¬ 
quisition  does  in  the  history  of  Spain,  and  concentrates 
in  her  person  nearly  all  the  indignation  which  we  of 
more  tolerant  times  direct  against  the  persecutions  of 
that  terrilale  dme.  Is  it  not  possible  to  imagine — indeed, 
does  not  wider  historical  knowledge  justify  us  in  sup- 
posing->that  Mary  may  have  been  but  one  of  many 
thousand  others  of  her  sex,  weak  in  body  and  in  mind, 
unable  to  throw  off  the  terrible  incubus  of  a  superstitious 
idea  of  duty  imposed  on  her  by  stronger  and  unscrupulous 
natures,  and  leading  a  life  of  most  pitiable  self-conflict 
and  almost  abject  despair  ? 

It  was  a  bold  thought  of  Tennyson’s  to  attempt  to  take 
up  the  task  of  historical  portraiture  which  Shakspeare 
had  performed  so  grandly ;  it  was  bolder  still  to  select 
Mary  for  his  first  effort  in  the  drama  of  history.  Shak¬ 
speare  breathed  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  kings,  but 
no  crowned  woman  offered  herself  to  his  galvanising 


art.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had  lived 
a  century  later,  that  he  might  have  dealt  with  Elizabeth 
and  made  her  immortal  by  his  muse  as  he  made  Cleo¬ 
patra  and  Harry  of  Agincourt  immortal. 

Mary,  too,  might  have  been  represented  to  us  as 
more  human,  more  nearly  allied  to  our  own  weaknesses 
and  sorrows,  if  the  mighty  dramatist  who  made  Macbeth 
and  Richard  the  Second  live  again  had  analysed  the 
complex  elements  of  her  nature. 

We  do  not  say  that  Tennyson,  noble  as  are  his 
powers,  paints  as  Shakspeare  could  paint — can  see  so 
clearly  as  could  the  old  poet  the  inner  workings  of  the 
soul,  the  inner  sadness  of  the  spirit,  the  inner  strifes, 
and  sins,  and  sorrows.  But  he  has  given  us  an  intelli¬ 
gible  view  of  character,  and  we  thank  him  for  it,  even 
if  a  great  drama  is  not  added  to  our  literature. 

Mary  loved  strongly,  but  she  loved  narrowly.  Hei 
husband,  Philip,  who  treated  her  with  a  scarcely-con¬ 
cealed  disdain,  was,  in  her  eyes,  «  husband  chosen  by 
Heaven.  She  thought  herself — or,  rather,  hoped  herself 
to  be — destined  to  restore  the  Church  to  which  she 
belonged  to  its  supemacy.  She  entertained  the  aspira¬ 
tion  that  she,  with  her  poor  weak  frame,  was  destined 
to  be  the  mother  of  a  prince  who  would  unite  the  vast 
temporal  possessions  of  his  father  and  the  realm  over 
which  she  reigned,  and  that  all  enemies  of  the  faith  she 
held  would  be  trampled  under  his  feet.  To  her  poor 
mind  heresy  was  the  unforgivable  sin,  and  she  “  verily 
thought  she  did  God  service”  when  she  signed  the 
warrants  for  the  purifying  fires.  She  knew  the  miseries 
of  hope  deferred.  No  motherhood  consoled  her,  no 
husband’s  love  responded  to  her  own  unceasing  devotion. 
Narrower  and  narrower  became  the  circle  of  her  life, 
more  morbid  and  unrelenting  her  mind.  She  had  expe¬ 
rienced  womanly  instincts  of  mercy,  her  presence  was 
not  unknown  at  the  bedside  of  the  suffering,  her  voice 
not  strange  in  the  cottage  where  words  of  sympathy 
were  welcomed.  But  she  was  a  queen,  and  hence  her 
woe.  The  burden  was  too  great  for  her  unqueenly 
nature,  and  she  died  leaving  a  legacy  of  hatred. 

This  strange  character,  so  human  in  its  weakness, 
so  unhappy  in  its  self-torturings,  Tennyson  has  set 
before  us.  It  fascinates  even  while  it  repels  ;  we  can¬ 
not  but  pity  while  we  almost  despise.  There  are  many 
Marys  in  the  world,  obscure,  because  fate  has  not  lifted 
them  into  prominence ;  Mary  Tudors,  with  minds 
narrowed  by  superstition,  and  persecuting,  as  far  as  they 
dare  persecute,  those  whose  faith  and  reason  lead  to 
views  opposed  to  their  own — Mary  Tudors  who  have 
an  unrequited  affection,  but  whose  grief  does  not 
chasten,  but  only  makes  their  natures  more  morbid.  It 
is  well  that  we  should  sometimes  lift  aside  the  curtain 
of  history  which  hides  the  human  being  behind.  We 
may  see  more  reason  for  pity  than  for  blind  dislike,  and 
feel  more  charity  towards  living  representatives  of  some 
of  the  qualities  we  find.  Mary  was  herself  as  much  a 
martyr  as  any  of  those  she  sent  to  the  stake,  for  she 
remorselessly  sacrificed  her  better  self,  and  passed  her 
life  in  secret  mental  tortures.  So  will  suffer  all  similar 
natures,  unless  some  divine  melody  can  avail  to  drive 
the  evil  spirits  from  their  hearts. 

The  Editor. 
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{Paper  Pattern  oj  New  Mantle,  2j.  <)d.  ;  Paper  Pattern  of  Costume,  51.  6d.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price, 
Madame  Gousaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden^ 
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Pakis  has  its  usual  summer  aspect,  not  dull  by  any  different  to  what  it  is  in  winter  and  spring.  The  city  is 

means,  as  other  cities  are  when  the  teascn  is  over,  but  gay  enough,  but  not  with  its  usual  gaiety  ;  it  is  crowded. 
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But  those  foreigners  who  are  now  visiting  Paris  en 
/>dssa/it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  those  who,  in  large 


but  with  crowds  of  its  own — in  fact,  Paris  is  the  prey 
of  visitors  from  abroad  and  from  /a  province,  and  while 
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{Paper  Pattern  of  Bathing  Dress,  2s,  (,J,  .  Child’s,  Is.  6//.  ;  Gir/’e  Costume,  3J.  6d.  ;  Child’s  Pinafore, 

"^ith  Sash,  2s.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


the  true  Parisian  is  seeking  his  pleasure  in  summer  re¬ 
sorts,  the  foreigner  and  the  provincial  are  taking  theirs 
in  the  city  abandoned  by  its  own  beau-monde. 


numbers,  have  elected  Paris  for  their  home,  spending 
each  year  the  winter  and  spring  months  there — indeed, 
scarcely  ever  departing  before  the  end  of  June.  Among 
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eccentricities,  two  great  qualities  which  invariably  in¬ 
fluence  her  conduct — uncompromising  sincerity  and  ab¬ 
solute  fidelity  in  friendship  among  themselves. 

Far  from  depreciating  one  another,  as  our  Paxisians 
are  too  apt  to  do,  American  ladies  support,  help,  and 
defend  one  another  with  most  ardent  fellow  feeling. 
And  if  some  unwary  one  dares  to  offend  them  in  any 
way,  he  soon  has  the  whole  tribe  against  him.  This 
is  a  national  vertu  which  it  would  be  well  for  French¬ 
women  to  possess.  Fond  of  pleasure  and  society,  full 
of  life  and  spirit,  free  and  sincere  in  their  manners, 
American  ladies  have  introduced  in  our  old  world  society 
a  mast  appreciable  and  attractive  element. 


the  latter  must  be  reckoned  the  American  tribe,  who 
remained  unusually  late  this  year  in  our  city,  and  whose 
absence  causes  quite  a  perceptible  blank  and  void  among 
us.  The  most  handsome  mansions  of  our  newest  and 
most  elegant  quartiers  belong  to  Americans.  The  equi¬ 
pages  which  attract  most  notice  in  the  Champs  Elysees 
and  the  Bois  are  Americans’  voltures  de  imitre.  The 
most  showy  boxes  of  our  theatres  swarm  with  the  gold 
and  platina  glasses  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

American  ladies  wear  those  toilets  which  make  a  sen¬ 
sation  at  the  races  and  at  the  Opera.  American  gentle¬ 
men  buy  the  pictures  and  objets  eP art  from  which  all 
others  are  scared  by  their  fabulous  prices.  And  it  is 
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la  jeune  Atnerique  who  brings  the  largest  dowries 
to  the  old  noblesse  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

Life  in  our  capital  has  a  curious  influence  upon  the 
American  race.  While  it  only  renders  the  characteristics 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  more  striking  and  inveterate  in 
the  men,  it  transforms  the  females  into  an  exaggerated 
type  of  the  Parisienne. 

The  outre  toilets  which  upset  all  notions  of  taste  and 
true  elegance  are  worn  by  the  American  belle.  It  was 
she  who  first  imported  the  unutterable  chignon  under 
the  fantastic  bonnet.  And  as  for  those  eardrops  which 
represent  steam-engines,  steeples,  steamers,  omnibuses, 
and  such  like,  where  should  the  idea  of  them  ever  have 
germ  save  in  some  brains  from  Washington  or  Chicago  ? 
The  American  lady  of  Paris  has,  to  compensate  for  her 


But  if  the  American  lady  remains  the  same,  with 
only  very  slight  modifications,  retaining  her  own  genuine 
type  at  home  or  abroad,  it  is  not  the  same  with  the 
Parisian.  Where  is  the  Parisienne  such  as  Balzac  de¬ 
scribed  her  fifty  years  ago  ?  Where  are  we  to  find 
her  among  all  those  elaborate,  extravagant,  and  in¬ 
harmonious  toilets,  a  compound  of  every  known  style 
and  fashion,  past  and  present  ? 

The  Parisienne  of  former  times  would  never  have 
worn  either  the  comet  tail  or  the  balayeuse  train,  much 
less  the  basketful  of  flowers  and  fruits  which  now  go 
by  the  name  of  bonnets.  Neither  would  she  ever  have 
adopted  either  the  bent-about  hat  of  paillasse,  or  the 
miller’s  hat,  or  the  sailor’s,  both  so  true  to  nature,  and 
the  latter  placed  so  much  at  the  back  of  the  head  as  to 
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Each  beach  each  watering-place  has,  so  to  speak,  its 
own  type  of  costume.  It  is  impossible  to  dress  at 
Uriage  and  at  Aix-les-Bains  as  one  dresses  at  Vichy 
and  at  Trouville.  It  is  in  the  two  latter  places  that 
toilets  of  elaborate  elegance  are  to  be  seen.  At  Uriage 
toilets  are  simply  tasteful,  for  it  is  frequented  by  a  more 
serious  set  of  visitors  who  really  go  there  rather  for 
health  than  for  pleasure,  for  its  waters  are  of  the 
highest  reputation. 

One  need  not,  however,  go  so  far  from  Paris  to  find 
a  watering-place  at  once  fashionable  and  healthy. 
Enghien  is  both,  and  has  been  much  improved  of  late 
years.  There  is  now  a  casino,  a  handsome  and  com¬ 
fortable  hotel,  that  of  the  Quatre  Pavi  l  ms,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  clegmt  private  residences.  Enghien  is  now  a 


leave  the  top  of  it  quite  uncovered.  No,  indeed,  for 
the  Parisian  lady  used  to  be  distinguished  by  her  tasteful 
simplicity.  She  was  elegant  by  intuition.  She  did  not 
seek  for  admiration,  spreading  out  the  sweeping  train  of 
a  dress  which  alone  takes  up  forty  yards  of  material, 
and  is  a  marvel  of  elaborate  and  fantastic  trimmings. 
No,  she  went  along  in  her  simplicity  without  seeking 
to  obtain  praise  or  to  excite  jealousy — it  was  for  her  a 
thing  of  course  to  appear  what  she  really  was,  a  femme 
comme  il faut. 

Sensational  toilets  were  in  those  days  worn  by 
foreigners  and  provincials,  who,  not  having  the  con¬ 
venient  mode  of  railways  to  come  to  Paris  in  order  to 
see  how  Parisians  dressed,  imagined  it  was  thus  they 
dressed.  But  the  difference  between  Parisicnne  and 


-SiiMMER  Hat. 


Provincial  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  both  types  have 
got  so  mixed  up  together  that  they  cannot  be  known 
apart.  The  Parisienne  now  lives  six  months  at  least 
en  province  when  she  possesses  some  country  seat  or 
chateau.  She  who  can  boast  of  no  manor,  castle, 
cottage,  or  farmhouse  in  any  corner  of  la  belle  France, 
spends  at  least  some  part  of  the  summer  at  some  water¬ 
ing-place  or  another.  Others  travel  in  Italy,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Germany,  England,  or  Ireland,  and  from  where- 
ever  they  go  they  are  sure  to  bring  back  some  eccen¬ 
tricity  in  dress  which  they  manage  to  modify  and 
Parisianise  according  to  their  own  taste  and  fancy. 
The  result  is  that  Paris  sees  toilets,  as  well  as  habits 
and  manners,  borrowed  from  every  nation  nnder  the 
sun,  and  becomes  more  and  more  a  cosmopolitan  city, 
quite  different  from  its  own  original  self. 


most  coquettish  little  town,  a  second  Aix-les-Bains  on 
a  reduced  scale,  with  its  dreamy  lake,  in  which  are  | 
mirrored  the  outlines  of  villas  and  chateaux,  giving  life  | 
and  animation  to  the  landscape.  ( 

More  than  one  fair  chatelaine  willingly  takes  an  oar  | 
and  passes  across  the  lake  to  land  in  the  Jardin  des  Roses  ' 
Very  charming  is  the  sight  of  these  pretty  batelieres  in 
wide-brimmed  Leghorn  hats,  managing  the  oars  with 
infinite  grace,  and  thus  showing  off,  more  or  less  con-  < 
sciously,  the  elegant  outline  of  their  neat  and  slender 
figure. 

Enghein  has  but  one  drawback  in  the  eyes  of  our  | 
beau-monde — it  is  too  near  Paris.  They  cannot  appre-  ' 
ciate  the  advantage  of  possessing,  tnventy-fve  minutes' 
distance  from  Paris,  waters  as  efficacious  as  those  which 
they  are  so  ready  to  seek  fifty  miles  off.  Such  s 
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grey  lampas,  brocaded  with  white  over  a  skirt  of  silver- 
grey  grosgrain,*  with  black  velvet  aumoniere,  edged  and 
embroidered  with  silver. 

And  a  third  was  of  awrstv-coloured  grosgrain,  with 
facings  and  bows  of  rose  colour.  The  shoes  were 
rose  colour,  and  the  bonnet  to  match  was  of  black 
chip,  lined  with  rose  colour,  turned  up  on  one  side 
with  a  bunch  of  roses.  The  crown  was  high,  and 
trimmed  with  feathers  of  two  shades  of  rose  colour. 

This  style  of  chatelaine  dress  is  suitable  only  for  high 
life  in  some  noble  chateau,  although  it  will  no  doubt 
come  to  be  imitated  in  less  costly  materials. 

What  are  still  worn  and  will  be  till  late  autumn  are 
dresses  of  self-coloured  lawn  and  batiste,  combined 
with  the  same  materials  striped  more  or  less  widely. 


human  nature.  Biarritz  and  the  Pyrenees  are,  as  usual, 
favourite  resorts  ;  and  the  further  a  doctor  sends  his 
fair  clients  from  Paris  for  the  summer  the  surer  he  may 
be  to  please  them. 

The  fashions  have  assumed,  this  summer,  two  very 
different  aspects.  Some  are  quite  of  the  chatelaine  type, 
others  seem  as  though  they  came  straight  from  Trianon 
or  Versailles.  Some  are  in  the  Madame  I’Archiduc 
style,  others  are  of  the  period  of  La  Fronde  or  Le 
Directoire.  Most  ladies  of  fashion  now-a-days  dress 
according  to  their  own  whim  and  caprice.  They  are 
right,  for  present  fashions  do  but  appear  and  disappear, 
and  what  we  now  see  proclaimed  as  the  last  enchanting 
novelty  will  be  forgotten  when  the  time  of  grape¬ 
gathering  has  come. 


-Murning  Hat. 


and  trimmed  with  Mechlin  or  Valenciennes  lace,  or 
with  pluses.  This  is  a  very  pretty  and  elegant  style. 
For  instance,  in  a  dress  of  white  and  rose-coloured 
striped  batiste  are  placed  strips  of  Mechlin  lace  between 
each  plisse,  which  is  itself  edged  with  a  border  of  the 
same. 

The  tablier  is  still  generally  preferred  to  other  modes 
for  batiste  and  lawn  dresses,  though  for  silk  materials 
the  trained  dress  opening  over  an  underskirt,  or  the 
robe  a  quillcs,  are  now  considered  more  stylish. 

For  the  seaside  the  Watteau  blouse  is  both  elegant 
and  convenient.  It  is  trimmed  with  faille  bows,  and 
may  be  worn  with  a  dress  either  of  the  same  material 
or  different.  Stripes  of  different  widths  combined  in 
the  same  toilet  are  now  more  fashionable  than  checks 
or  plaids. 


A  clever  couturiere,  of  Le  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine, 
was  showing  me  a  few  days  ago  some  very  stylish 
dresses  ready  to  be  sent  off  to  provincial  chateaux  and 
fashionable  watering-places. 

One,  which  is  of  quite  a  new  style,  is  composed  of  a 
tunic  of  a  splendid  silk  brocade  material,  with  white 
designs  over  a  maize  ground,  draped  h  I'antique  over  a 
skirt  of  magnificent  maize  grosgrain,  and  looped  up 
on  one  side  by  an  aumoniere  of  black  velvet,  em¬ 
broidered  with  coronet  and  cypher.  The  skirt  of 
maize  grosgrain  is  finished  by  a  deep  flounce,  edged 
with  a  lace  border.  The  corsage  is  plain  and  long- 
waisted,  with  half-open  sleeves.  This  chatelaine  dress, 
for  thus  it  is  called,  requires  point  d’Alen9on  or  rich 
old  point  lace  as  trimming. 

Another  dress  much  in  the  same  style  was  of  silver- 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 

THE  TRIANON  HAND-SCREEN. 

This  pattern  is  worked  in  grey  and  crimson  wools  of 
different  shades  and  white  filoselle,  or  with  grey,  white, 
and  steel  beads  upon  a  ground  of  silk.  Price  of  materi  ds 
for  working  it  in  the  former,  38. ;  in  the  latter,  7s.  6d. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

SEASIDE  TOILETTES. 

I .  Costume  of  mouse-coloured  cashmere  and  carou- 
bier  faille.  Skirt  of  the  latter  with  five  gathered 


and  bows  of  caroubier  ribbon.  Rice  straw  bonnet  with 
brim  turned  up  on  one  side,  trimmed  with  ribbon  of 
the  two  colours  and  bouquets  of  roses  of  different  shades. 

2.  Costume  in  two  shades  of  camaieu  blue  foulard. 
The  skirt  to  touch  the  ground  has  a  Bulgare  pleat  at 
the  back,  and  is  trimmed  in  front  with  four  flounces, 
alternately  a  gathered  and  a  pleated  one.  The  square 
tablier  is  drawn  at  the  back  with  bows  at  the  sides  and 
behind.  Cuirass  bodice  without  trimming,  with  turned- 
down  collar  and  white  cravat.  Hat  of  Italian  straw, 
the  brim  bent  low  in  front  and  turning  up  at  the  sides 


3^7. —  Home  Di^ess  of  Grey  Linen. 

{Paper  Taitem,  5/.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-ttreet,  Covent  Garden.) 


flounces,  the  upper  one  put  on  with  a  heading.  Tunic 
of  cashmere,  forming  a  tablier  in  front  edged  with  a 
flounce  of  the  same,  above  which  is  another  of  the 
faille.  At  the  back  the  tunic  is  mounted  in  hollow 
pleats  and  all  the  fulness  drawn  up  and  fastened  at  the 
bottom.  Cuirass  of  the  faille,  with  plastron  formed  of 
broad  folds  of  the  cashmere.  Plastron  to  match  at  the 
back,  continued  in  a  sort  of  Bulgare  pleat  over  the 
pouff.  Sleeves  of  the  faille  with  cuffs  of  the  cashmere 


with  broad  binding  of  blue,  trimmed  with  bows  of 
blue  ribbon  and  bouquet  of  roses. 

LADIES’  OWN  MATERIALS  FITTED. 

Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covcnt 
Garden,  has  completed  arrangements  for  fitting  ladies 
with  their  own  materials  or  paper  patterns  at  moderate 
charges,  at  the  above  address,  on  Mondays,  Wednes¬ 
days,  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  4  o’clock. 
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IT  was  Madame  de  Girardin,  I  think,  who  used  to 
say  that  she  could  read  a  woman  through  her 
dress,  and  even  tell  her  character,  tastes,  and  thoughts 
by  a  single  glance  at  her  toilette.  “  Nor  have  I  been 


fact,  there  is  not  a  stitch  in  their  dress  that  does  not 
tell  its  tale.  If  a  woman  is  careless  of  her  appearance, 
be  sure  she  is  unhappy  and  unloved  ;  for  she  never 
neglects  her  person  whilst  there  are  fond  eyes  to  look 


338. — Morning  Walking  Costume. 

(^Paper  Pattern  of  Dress  same  as  337  ;  Mantle  Pattern,  is.  tjil.;  Flat  Pattern,  half  trice. 
Matame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


once  deceived,”  she  states.  “  Every  article  of  dress 
reveals  a  thought,  and  the  most  trivial  detail  has  its 
language,  which  all  who  study  woman  may  understand 
if  they  like.”  Another  equally  celebrated  modern 
French  author  says  that  we  may  know  women  from 
the  hem  of  their  skirts  to  the  flower  in  their  hair — in 


upon  her.  It  is  only  when  these  have  ceased  to  smile 
for  her  that  she  grows  heedless  of  her  looks,  and  too 
often  sinks  into  a  dowdy.  No  woman,  however,  with 
any  sense  of  self-respect,  should  allow  herself  to  sink 
into  a  dowdy,  but,  whatever  be  her  trials,  vexations, 
and  disappointments,  should  strive  to  dress  as  well  as 
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Those  who  accuse  us  who  write  of  the  fashions,  and 
you  who  read,  of  frivolity  and  triviality,  forget  that  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  dress  well  as  it  is  to  dress  badly,  and 
that  to  dress  out  of  the  fashion  requires  as  much  ex¬ 
penditure  of  thought  and  care  as  to  dress  in  it. 

To  dress  well  and  fitly  is  an  accomplishment  requiring 
good  sense  and  good  taste,  with  an  eye  for  colour. 


her  position  will  allow.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am 
advocating  extravagance  ;  on  the  contrary,  simplicity  is 
my  motto,  which,  if  united  to  good  taste,  will  be  found 
more  effective  in  the  eyes  of  husband,  father,  brother, 
friend,  than  the  most  costly  attire  which  milliner’s 
art  can  invent.  A  simple  bow  in  the  hair  may  look, 
quite  as  coquettish  and  fascinating  as  a  diamond  aigrette  ; 


339. — The  Latest  Style  for  Summer  Dresses. 

(Pfl/er  Pattern,  5/.  6t/.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Madame  Goubaud,  “^o,  Henrielta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

Many  of  our  subscribers  have  written  lately  asking  for 
advice  as  to  the  colours  suitable  for  brunette  and  blonde 
styles  respectively.  Toassist  these  in  a  slight  degreelgive 
a  few  general  rules  which  may  be  relied  on,  but  which 
must,  of  course,  be  modified  to  suit  ipdividual  cases. 

Blondes  may  wear  blue  or  green.  Blue  imparts 
orange  to  the  blonde  and  improves  her  yellow  hair. 


and  a  cotton  dress,  if  fresh  and  prettily  made,  may  be 
as  becoming  as  a  silk  at  twenty  shillings  a  yard — indeed, 
I  have  often  seen  a  cotton  eclipse  a  silk.  I  mention 
this  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  riches  are  little  compared 
to  taste,  and  that  every  woman  may  dress  well  if  she 
chooses — that,  in  fact,  it  is  her  duty  to  herself  and  those 
around  her  to  dress  as  well  as  her  position  will  allow. 
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Green  is  becoming  to  blondes  who  have  little  colour, 
because  it  heightens  the  pink  of  the  cheeks  and  the 
crimson  of  the  Jips,  but  it  should  be  a  delicate  green. 
If  the  blonde  has  much  colour,  she  should  indulge  most 
in  blue  ;  but  if  she  wear  green  it  should  be  very  dark. 


dark  styles,  and  should  not  be  worn  near  the  skin 
Brunettes  may  wear  yellow  or  red.  Yellow  has  tht 
effect  of  neutralising  the  yellow  in  the  orange  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  biunette,  and  at  the  same  time  increases 
the  red,  thus  giving  freshness  to  the  black-haired  type. 


340, — Morning  Costume  for  Young  Lady  and  Dress  for  Little  Girl  of  7  Years  old. 
(^Pa{>er  Pattern,  5^.  Ditto  for  Little  Girl's  Dress,  3/.  (id.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  hcdf  price. 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

If  the  complexion  be,  as  is  often  the  case  with  blondes, 
of  a  brownish  orange  hue,  the  green  should  be  very 
dark,  or  else  it  will  impart  to  the  countenance  of  the 
wearer  a  brick-red  hue.  Yellow  imparts  violet  to  a 
pale  complexion,  and  orange  makes  a  blonde  look  still 
paler  or  yellow.  In  fact,  it  becomes  neither  light  nor 


Red  is  chiefly  to  be  used  to  increase  the  whiteness  of 
the  brunette’s  skin,  and  it  should  be  used  sparingly, 
even  by  the  darkest  ladies.  Blue  should  be  carefully 
avoided  by  all  brunettes  with  much  orange  in  their  face, 
as  it  imparts  orange. 

Pink  is  becoming  to  a  dark  skin,  especially  the  old- 
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I  have  also  been  asked  to  describe  some  bonnets  suit¬ 
able  for  ladies  of  forty  and  upwards.  The  preceding  is 
an  excellent  model  for  such  a  bonnet.  It  is  from  a 
bonnet  of  Madame  Percheron’s,  go*  Rue  Vivienne,  and 
24,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  is  in  black  straw.  The  brim 
is  lined  with  white  surah,  and  ornamented  with  a  wreath 
of  convolvuli  of  various  colours ;  the  crown  trimmed 
with  a  scarf  of  cardinal  faille,  in  which  is  placed  a  long 
plume  of  cock’s  feathers. 

This  could  be  imitated  in  any  material,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  trimming  altered  to  suit  the  wearer. 
The  shape  makes  it  suitable  for  even  elderly  ladies,  and 
if  they  do  not  wish  their  hair  to  be  seen  at  the  back,  a 
bow  of  ribbon,  with  falling  ends,  can  be  placed  there 
under  the  brim. 

The  following  is  also  in  black  straw,  and  is  from  a 
model  at  the  same  establishment.  It  gives  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  quantities  of  flowers  worn  at  present. 


At  no  period  in  the  history  of  dress  have  women  had 
such  opportunities  as  at  present  of  choosing  suitable  and 
becoming  styles  in  bonnets.  Everything  and  anything 
are  fashionable,  and  it  would  be  impossible  even  to 
enumerate  the  different  shapes  with  their  various  names, 
without  wearying  our  readers  and  exhausting  our  space. 
At  one  time  everybody  had  to  wear  a  bonnet  placed 
far  back  on  the  head  and  resting  on  the  neck,  with  a 
narrow  trimming  of  flowers  surrounding  the  front  and 
covering  the  ears.  Not  long  after,  everybody,  whether 
their  face  was  round  or  long,  had  to  wear  a  tall  bonnet 
with  rows  of  ribbon  and  flowers  inside,  with  the  sides 
pinched,  but,  cn  revanche,  abbreviated  at  the  back  by 
being  deprived  of  the  “  curtain.” 

Now,  ladies  who  have  quantities  of  hair  can  wear  a 


fashioned  pink  that  is  so  difficult  to  be  obtained  now 
The  new  pinks  are  very  rosy ;  the  old  had  almost  a 
bluish  shade,  which  was  much  more  becoming  than  the 
present  more  brilliant  colour.  I  tried  in  a  dozen  shops 
last  week  for  this  old  shade  in  wide  sash  ribbon,  but 
could  only  get  it  about  three  inches  in  width  in  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard.  Country  cousins  will  think  this 
sounds  an  odd  place  to  buy  ribbons,  and  it  does  seem 
rather  a  misnomer,  but  I  can  assure  them  it  is  a  capital 
place  for  shopping.  Many  of  my  friends  who  live  in 
the  suburbs  give  me  commissions  to  execute  there,  as 
ribbons,  flowers,  and  lingerie  are  much  cheaper  there 
than  they  are  to  be  had  in  the  style  of  shop  with  which 
Bayswater,  Notting-hill,  and  Knightsbridge  abound, 
always  excepting  the  wonderful  Whiteley’s,  where  you 
can  get  everything  you  can  possibly  want,  from  a  four- 
post  bedstead  or  a  grand  piano  down  to  a  box  of  hair¬ 
pins  or  a  cup  of  tea.  Whiteley’s  is  a  sort  of  little  town, 
and  a  very  busy  little  town. 

To  dress  becomingly  and  suitably  time,  place,  season, 
and  means  must  be  studied,  as  well  as  figure,  height, 
style,  and  complexion.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know 
exactly  what  style  suits  oneself,  owing  to  the  different 
opinions  expressed  by  friends.  One  friend  tells  you 
you  should  always  wear  a  hat ;  the  same  day  another 
says  you  look  best  in  a  bonnet.  Another  thinks  pink 
suits  you  better  than  any  other  colour,  and  a  fourth  de¬ 
clares  you  should  never  wear  anything  but  blue,  there¬ 
fore  the  above  general  rules  may  be  useful.  I  may  add 
that  the  various  shades  of  mauve,  violet,  and  the  pretty 
old-fashioned  colour  called  lilac,  are  very  becoming  to 


blonde  styles.  Mauve,  especially  with  its  slightly  red 
jhade,  imparts  almost  dazzling  fairness  to  a  white  skin, 
md  increases  the  brightness  of  yellow  hair. 
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bonnet  adapted  to  show  it  to  perfection,  while  those 
who  have  little,  or  who  object  to  arrange  it  in  a  dis¬ 
played  style,  can  wear  one  of  quite  a  different  make, 
but  still  quite  fashionable.  Round-faced  beauties  can 
surmount  their  laughing  eyes  with  a  high  and  graceful 
arrangement  of  flowers,  feathers,  bows,  and  jet,  with 
drooping  strings,  which  have  the  effect  of  adding 
apparent  length  to  the  face  ;  and  those  whose  faces  are 
longer  can  wear  the  bonnet  more  drawn  out  at  the  sides, 
with  the  trimming  differently  arranged. 

The  great  art  in  suiting  people  with  becoming 
bonnets  consists  in  studying  the  outline  and  complexion 
of  the  various  faces,  following  or  modifying  the  former 
and  suiting  or  contrasting  the  latter.  At  one  time  this 
was  an  art  totally  neglected  in  England.  Until  lately 
ladies  came  into  a  milliner’s  establishment,  saw  a  bonnet 
that  looked  pretty  by  itself,  hanging  on  a  brass  stand, 
and  ordered  it  without  the  slightest  regard  to  its 
suitability  to  their  individual  style.  Latterly,  however, 
choosing  a  bonnet  has  become  to  be  more  and  more  an 
artistic  effort  of  the  judgment  to  suit  a  work  of  nature 
with  a  fitting  and  tasteful  work  of  art.  (Cynical 
persons  would  perhaps  like  to  insinuate  here  that  the 
human  countenance  is  sometimes  quite  as  much  a  work 
of  art  as  the  bonnet  that  enframes  it !  But  we  will  not 
listen  to  cynics,  will  we  ?) 

Old  ladies  frequently  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  really  comfortable  bonnet  which  shall  be  light  and  yet 
composed  of  handsome  materials,  fitting  the  head  com¬ 
fortably  without  requiring  to  be  supported  in  its  position 
by  promontories  of  hair,  real  or  false,  or  headlands  of 
comb  jutting  out  into  a  sea  of  lace  rolling  in  billows 
of  tulle.  Do  we  not  all,  O  sister  martyrs,  know  what 
it  is  to  have  the  full  weight  of  a  bonnet  or  hat  resting 
on  the  top  of  a  comb  or  badly-placed  hairpin,  whose 
pointed  extremities  are  thereby  pressed  into  the  head, 
causing  a  particular  kind  of  pain  as  peculiar  as  it  is 
unpleasant,  possessing  the  sufferer  v/ith  an  almost  irre¬ 
sistible  desire  to  pull  down  the  whole  structure  of  hair 
and  bonnet,  even  at  the  cost  of  looking  a  “  fright,”  till 
they  can  get  home  again  ? 

Miss  Mather,  of  Wigmore-street,  makes  the  best 
bonnets  for  old  ladies  that  I  know  of.  I  saw  one  there 
recently  made  of  silk  and  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  pretty 
soft  crimson  feather  and  with  handsome  strings,  which 
was  as  light  as  many  a  tulle  bonnet,  and  quite  elegant  in 
style,  though  the  ears  were  protected  by  “  sides,”  and 
the  lace  and  bows  of  ribbon  at  the  back  were  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  complicated 
arrangement  of  back  hair.  The  guinea  bonnets  at  the 
same  establishment  are  remarkably  elegant,  being  made 
of  excellent  materials  and  trimmed  with  French  flowers. 
A  guinea  is  just  a  comfortable  price  for  a  bonnet  in  the 
estimation  of  many  people,  and  it  is  often  a  boon  to 
country  ladies  to  know  of  a  place  where  they  can  send 
for  a  bonnet,  knowing  the  price  to  be  charged,  and  con¬ 
fident  of  finding  good  style  and  taste  in  the  article 
ordered. 

I.et  stern  moralists  and  spectacled  sages  say  what 
they  will,  we  know  perfectly  well,  noui  autres,  that  a 
bonnet  is  a  VERY  IMPORTANT  MATTER  (capi- 
tals,  please.  Printer  !)  requiring  much  time  and  thought. 


and  producing  at  times  a  very  agreeable  effect.  There 
are  always  persons  ready  to  laugh  and  willing  to  sneer 
at  those  who  love  chiffons,  but  it  is  only  decidedly  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  supremely  superior  persons  who  do  not 
care  just  a  little  now  and  then  to  Icok  as  nice  and  dress 
as  tastefully  as  they  possibly  can. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  decry  beauty,  and  to  say  “  hand¬ 
some  is  that  handsome  does.”  In  our  hearts  we  know 
that  beauty  is  one  of  Heaven’s  gifts,  and  a  most  precious 
one,  for  it  attracts  the  affection  and  liking  of  oar  fellow 
mortals.  And  who  would  care  to  live  without  being 
liked  ?  Of  course  plain  people  are  liked  often  a  great 
deal  better  than  beautiful  people,  because  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  more  amiable,  but  the  fact  remains  that  our 
liking  is  attracted  by  a  beautiful  face.  Therefore  it  is 
right  and  wise  to  do  our  best  to  make  ourselves  look 
well.  The  beautiful  ones  look  none  the  worse  for 
wearing  a  becoming  bonnet  or  graceful  hat,  and  the 
plain  ones  are  often  redeemed  from  positive  ugliness  of 
aspect  by  paying  attention  to  what  is  becoming  and 
harmonious  in  the  form  and  colour  of  their  attire. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be — and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much — in  the  old  saying,  “  Beauty  when  un¬ 
adorned  adorned  the  most,”  the  following  anecdote 
proves  that  the  converse  does  not  hold  good — in  other 
words,  that  ugliness,  unaided,  is  not  at  its  worst. 
Heidegger,  Master  of  the  Revels  to  George  II.,  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  ugliest  person  in  England.  A  wager 
was  laid  that  a  competitor  for  this  doubtful  honour  could 
not  be  found.  An  old  woman  fro.Ti  St.  Giles’s  was 
brought  forward,  and  the  umpire,  with  Heidegger’s 
own  approval,  was  about  to  award  the  palm  to  her ; 
but  Heidegger,  in  response  to  a  suggestion,  put  on  the 
old  woman’s  bonnet,  to  render  the  conditions  more 
equal.  The  additional  ugliness  was  so  indescribable 
that  the  victory  was  awarded  to  him. 

So  there  is  something  in  a  bonnet,  even  when  it  is 
on  an  ugly  face. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  kinds  of  beauty  are  so  per¬ 
fect,  so  imperial,  that  every  kind  of  ornament  seems 
adorned  by  it,  instead  of  adorning.  There  is  also  a 
kind  of  plainness  that  goes  best  with  perfectly  plain 
garments,  severe  in  outline,  rigid  as  to  collar,  austere  as 
toVrufF.  But  there  is  no  beauty  that  cannot  be  pro¬ 
faned  and  almost  vulgarised  by  the  wearing  of  inartistic 
garments.  I  once  saw  a  gloriously  beautiful  girl  at  a 
London  picture-gallery.  She  was  more  beautiful  than 
any  picture  there,  and  her  dress  was  harmony  itself. 
One  seemed  to  take  it  all  in  together  with  her  loveliness. 
There  is  much  in  dress,  dear  readers.  Who  has  not 
seen  a  plain  face  and  ordinary  figure  made  pleasant  to 
the  eyes  by  a  suitable  and  pretty  costume  Those  who 
lack  harmony  of  feature  and  beauty  of  outline  should 
the  more  anxiously  study  grace  and  elegance  in  their 
dress. 

It  was  in  seeking  this  very  harmony  that  the  “  cos¬ 
tume”  was  invented — that  is,  a  toilet  carefully  combined 
or  composed  from  a  simple  colour,  with  various  shades 
— an  air  with  variations,  and  an  occasional  flourish  or 
cadenza  in  the  form  of  ribbons  or  fringes  ;  or  playing 
upon  two  kindred  tints,  such  as  olive  and  grass  green, 
the  different  chestnut  browns,  with  stone  colour  and 
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345- — Edging  for  Underlini 


346. — Tapestry  Border, 


344- — Tapestry  Border. 


347. — Embroidery  for  Veils. 
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■EMBROmiRY  FOR  LaDIEs’  UnDERSKIRTS. 


3. — Border  for 
Baskets,  &c. 


350* — Embroidered  Oval  for  Lamp-Mat. 


351. — Detail  of  Embroidered  Sachet, 


352. — Design  for  Carpets,  Cushions,  &c, 
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maize ;  pansy,  lilac  and  mauve ;  or  two  contrasting 
tints,  one  of  which  must  always  greatly  predominate, 
as  nasturtium  and  turquoise,  sulphur  and  garnet,  or 
colours  neutral  and  positive,  as  pearl  grey  and  rose-de¬ 
chine.  These  presiding  tints  should  form  the  harmony 
of  a  lady’s  dress,  either  by  repetition,  or  contrast,  or 
consonance,  or  by  all  these  means  together. 

And  not  only  in  dress  are  beautiful  effects  attained 
by  the  combination  of  various  colours  and  shades,  but 
in  furniture  also,  as  we  have  noticed  in  former  numbers. 
Observe  the  exquisite,  artistic  blending  of  tints  in  the 
cretonnes  and  chintzes  of,  for  instance,  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Simpson  and  Co.,  89,  Newgate-Street.  In  some 
of  these,  the  flowers,  though  on  a  flat  ground,  seem 
rounded  and  raised,  so  clever  is  the  drawing  and  so 
soft  the  background.  The  twilled  cretonnes  are  the 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  best  for  wear.  The 
glossy  sort,  called  satteen,  I  think,  looks  almost  too 
pretty  for  chairs.  The  prices  of  these  chintzes  and 
cretonnes  range  from  a  shilling  a  yard  to  four  shillings, 
and  their  width  is  thirty-three  inches. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  how 
much  of  the  style  of  one’s  appearance  depends  on  the 
make  and  fit  of  gloves  and  boots.  Without  being  hien 
coiffee,  biett  chaussee,  and  h'ten  gantee^  one  cannot  be 
bien  m  'lse. 

For  the  former  requisite,  an  elegant  chaussure,  I  can 
recommend  the  boots  and  shoes  sold  by  Mr.  Nicoll, 
224,  Oxford-Street,  W.,  both  for  beauty  of  form 
and  perfection  of  fit.  In  both  the  ladies’  and  gentle¬ 
men’s  boots  made  at  this  establishment  a  spring  is 
inserted  from  the  heelno  the  middle  of  the  foot,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  making  the  boot  fit  closely  to  the 
foot  under  the  instep,  instead  of  dragging  and  puckering 
and  having  a  loose  appiearance,  as  so  many  boots  do. 
Another  speciality  of  Mr.  Nicoll’s  boots  is  that  called 
the  Elevans,  which  gives  the  effect  of  the  high  heel  by 
a  simple  arrangement  inside  the  boot.  As  an  ana¬ 
tomical  bootmaker  Mr.  Nicoll’s  has  been  recommended 
by  several  physicians  in  cases  of  weak  ankles  and  struc¬ 
tural  defects  in  the  formation  of  the  foot,  as  he  gives 
special  attention  and  care  to  such  cases.  The  measure 
of  all  customers  is  kept,  so  that  no  difficulty  is  expe¬ 
rienced  in  ordering  boots  after  the  first  pair,  and  for 
these  it  is  sufficient  to  send  an  old  boot,  with  directions 
as  to  style,  height,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  country  orders. 
In  the  interest  of  town  readers  I  may  mention  that 
Mr.  Nicoll’s  establishment  is  very  near  the  Tottenham- 
court-road  end  of  Oxford-street. 

For  good  gloves  there  can  be  no  superior  make  to 
the  AcMfi,  manufactured  by  Jannings  and  Son,  16, 
Fenchurch-Street,  E.C.  The  leather  used  for  these 
gloves  is  fine  in  grain,  and  the  cut  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  best  Paris  make.  They  are  to  be  had  in  every 
shade,  the  fashionable  greys  and  stone  colours  being 
especially  pretty.  The  price  of  these  gloves  is  2s.  pd. 
per  pair  with  single  buttons,  those  with  double  buttons 
being  gs.  gd.  Post-office  orders  are  safer  to  send  than 
postage  stamps.  They  should  be  made  payable  at  the 
General  PostOffice.  Thecostof  theorder  may  bededucted. 
The  Acme  gloves  have  already  achieved  great  popu¬ 
larity,  even  surpassing  that  of  the  Copenhagen  glove. 


This  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  former 
are  kept  in  a  greater  variety  of  shades.  Consequently 
patterns  can  readily  be  matched,  and  letter  orders  all 
pass  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Jannings  them¬ 
selves.  The  Acme  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Copenhagen,  which  are  lower  in  price,  being  2s.  per 
pair  with  one  button,  and  2s.  9d.  double  buttons.  The 
white  cotton  stockings  made  by  the  same  firm  have 
been  mentioned  before  in  these  pages,  and  we  may 
remind  our  readers  that  they  wear  very  well,  because 
the  heels,  feet,  and  toes  are  double. 

I  have  been  sent  some  samples  of  the  Royal  San¬ 
dringham,  Swiss,  and  Corded  Frilllngs  manufactured 
by  Frederick  Browett  and  Co.,  Coventry.  These 
form  a  neat  and  pretty  finish  for  ladies’  and  children’s 
underclothing.  They  wash  well,  and  are  specially 
adapted  for  wearing  in  warm  climates,  where  the  texture 
of  clothing  is  of  necessity  light.  The  inner  edge  of 
the  frilling  is  provided  with  a  running  thread,  so  that  in 
using  the  frilling  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
draw  up  this  thread  and  sew  to  the  garment.  The 
width  varies  from  §  of  an  inch  to  5  inches,  and  the 
prices  from  is.  4d.  to  5s.  id.  per  dozen.  The  Royal 
Sandringham  has  a  light  lace  at  the  edge  of  the  cambric 
woven  into  the  frilling.  The  Swiss  is  edged  with  a 
pretty  pattern,  formed  by  loops  of  thick  cotton.  The 
Corded  consists,  as  its  name  denotes,  of  a  simple  cord, 
without  any  lace  edging.  When  drawn  up  and  crimped , 
this  Corded  trimming  looks  very  pretty.  The  Lady 
Washington  has  a  wider  cord,  and  in  the  wider  widths 
would  make  a  very  pretty  trimming  for  dressing-gowns 
and  morning  wrappers.  The  most  suitable  for  babies’ 
clothing  is  the  Sandringham,  as  it  is  the  softest,  and  is 
also  made  in  a  narrower  width  than  the  rest.  The 
New  Royal  Name  Tapes  produced  by  the  same 
manufacturers  are  calculated  to  be  very  useful.  They 
are  made  with  white,  gold,  or  coloured  letters  on  black 
tapes,  and  black,  gold,  or  coloured  letters  on  white 
tapes,  and  are  warranted  to  wash.  The  letters  are 
very  neat,  and  are  in  imitation  of  copperplate.  Those 
in  blue  cotton  on  white  tape  are  the  neatest,  and  those 
in  red  the  most  effective.  The  price  for  names  under 
twelve  letters  is  9s.  per  gross,  5s.  for  half  a  gross,  or 
3s.  for  a  quarter  of  a  gross.  These  tapes  are  useful 
for  sewing  inside  boys’  caps,  and  upon  woollen  garments 
and  others  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  write. 

I  have  also  received  a  little  detachment  of  samples  of 
the  dainty  contrivances  in  which  Thomas  Harper, 
Phcenix  Works,  Redditch,  sends  out  his  excellent 
needles  to  the  world.  First,  there  is  a  golden  butterfly, 
with  two  well- filled  packets  of  needles  under  each 
wing.  This  would  be  a  pretty  present  for  anybody  to 
give  to  an  industrious  little  friend,  but  I  am  sorry  I 
carmot  let  my  readers  know  the  price.  In  his  flutter- 
ings  my  golden  butterfly  has  lost  his  ticket.  TEen 
there  is  a  neat  little  green  portmanteau  with  gold  straps 
and  handle.  On  opening  it,  I  find  cases  for  four 
packets  of  needles  with  the  numbers  on  the  back  and 
ictures  of  ladies  in  full  dress  in  front.  The  price  of 
t  .1  •  'ece  of  luggage  is  13  stamps  post  free.  A  third 
is  fittc.i  rp  with  a  pincushion  on  the  top,  and  has  a 
place  in  which  the  thimble  and  cotton  may  be  carried. 
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^  This  will  be  sent  post  free  for  12  stamps,  and  a  fourth 
forms  a  pretty  little  scarlet  pocket-book  containing  5 
packets  of  needles  and  a  bodkin.  This  Mr.  Harper 
sends  post  free  for  14  stamps.  On  referring  to  the 
list,  I  find  that  these  needlecases  are  also  made  in  the 
form  of  hat-boxes,  clocks,  lanterns,  pots  of  flowers, 
horseshoes,  and  windmills.  Formerly  when  a  packet 
of  needles  was  opened  and  one  taken  out,  the  remaining 
needles  tumbled  about  as  though  they  wished  to  accom¬ 
pany  their  departed  companion.  T.  Harper  has  in¬ 
vented  an  excellent  plan  for  obviating  this  difficulty. 
His  needles  are  confined  with  a  little  paper  strap  to  the 
back  of  the  packet,  and  so  securely  that  when  only  one 
needle  remains  it  is  as  firm  in  its  position  as  it  was 
before  any  were  taken  out  of  the  paper.  Thus  we 
have  superior  convenience  combined  with  ornament  and 
utility,  and  we  ought  always  to  be  grateful  to  those 
who  unite  these  qualities,  which  are  considered  by  too 
many  of  us  to  be  antagonistic. 


In  the  summer  months  we  all  indulge  in  cold  beef 
and  mutton  more  than  we  do  during  the  cold  weather. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  that  Gcodall  s 
Yorkshire  Relish  is  an  excellent  adjunct  to  a  cold 
joint.  Invalids  will  be  sure  to  like  Dr.  Hassall’s  Food, 
which  is  a  pleasant  preparation  of  flour  of  oatmeal. 
The  Baking  Powder  of  the  same  firm  is  both  good 
and  economical,  making  excellent  puddings  without 
eggs,  which,  in  spite  of  the  daily  cackling  of  millions 
of  hens,  never  seem  to  be  as  cheap  as  they  ought. 

Goodall’s  Quinine  Wine  can  also  be  confidently  re¬ 
commended  as  an  agreeable  tonic  and  an  aid  to  digestion. 

Morson’s  Preparations  of  Pepsine  arc  aiso  highly 
recommended  by  physicians  as  a  remedy  for  indigestion. 
They  are  to  be  had  as  wine  in  bottles,  as  lozenges,  as 
globules,  or  in  powders,  of  any  chemist,  or  at  the 
manufactory,  Southampton-row,  Russell-square,  W.C. 

Humming-Bird. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  ECONOMIST. 


Miiy  we  beg  of  our  subscribers  kindly  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out  a  project  that  we  hope  will  prove  beueficiul 
to  many,  and  more  especially  to  those  with  whom  economy  is  a  c^y  necessity  ?  They  can  help  us  very  materially 
by  sending  us  letters  recording  their  experience  on  the  various  matters  we  bring  under  their  notice  in  this  eob\mn. 
These  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Enolishwomam’s  Domestic  Magazine,  following  the  “  Economist”  article, 
and  thus  a  system  of  co-operation  will  be  established  by  which  every  clever  English  housewife,  in  addition  to 
making  her  own  home  a  model  of  good  management,  may  assist  her  less  notable  sisters  in  their  ell'urts  to  the 
same  good  end. 


I  MUST  begin  this  month’s  article  by  thanking  those 
ladies  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  house¬ 
hold  economy,  and  by  expressing  a  hope  that  their 
example  may  induce  other  of  our  subscribers  to  follow 
in  their  steps.  No  housekeeper  is  too  clever  to  be 
taught  something,  or  too  old  to  learn,  especially  in  these 
days  of  invention  and  progress  when  Art  and  Science 
seem  to  be  apprenticed  to  Economy,  so  much  do  they 
assist  her  not  only  in  the  household  but  in  every  corner 
of  her  kingdom,  which  is  boundless.  Therefore  even 
those  young  housekeepers  who  may  feel  some  diffidence 
in  sending  us  the  record  of  their  experience  are  invited 
to  contribute  and  to  help  us  in  our  endeavours  to  make 
home  the  comfortable,  happy,  pleasant  place  an  English 
home  ought  to  be. 

Our  subject  of  last  month.  Washing,  is  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  water  supply  that  the  latter  naturally 
becomes  our  topic  for  the  present  paper — the  difference 
between  hard  and  soft  water  not  only  in  its  effects  on 
the  skin  and  consequently  on  the  health,  but  in  its  action 
on  the  materials  washed  in  it. 

First  in  importance  comes,  of  course,  the  water  we  use 
for  drinking  and  cooking.  The  Board  of  Health  enume¬ 
rates  the  following  qualities  which  water  should  possess 
— viz.,  softness,  freedom  from  animal  or  vegetable 
matter ;  aeration  by  a  pure  atmosphere  ;  freedom  from 
earthy  and  mineral  matter  ;  medium  temperature ;  lim¬ 
pidity  ;  and  absence  of  any  special  flavour  or  taste. 
Hardness  in  water  is  caused  by  its  containing  an  exces¬ 


sive  proportion  of  carbonate  ot  lime  or  chalk.  It  is 
injurious  to  health  if  drunk  without  first  precipitating 
the  h’me  salts  it  contains.  This  precipitating  process 
takes  place  in  the  boiling  of  the  water,  and  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  the  lime  salts  in  the  water  is  afforded 
by  the  “  fur”  which  it  leaves  on  the  inside  of  the  kettle 
or  boiler.  The  lime  salts,  if  the  water  be  drunk  with¬ 
out  having  been  previously  boiled,  would  be  deposited 
by  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  causing  indigestion  and 
worse  evils.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the 
“fur”  is  better  in  the  kettle  than  in  our  stomachs, 
though  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  waste  of 
fuel  and  time  in  boiling  water — to  say  nothing  of  the 
dangerous  explosions  that  have  taken  place  by  the 
bursting  of  boilers  when  this  incrustation  oxidises  or 
scales  off",  leaving  the  metal  too  thin  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  within.  A  marble  or  an  oyster- 
shell  is  sometimes  put  into  the  kettle  or  boiler  with  a 
view. to  prevent  the  “fur”  collecting,  but  whether  the 
oyster-shell  attracts  the  incrustation  to  itself  and  thus 
renders  the  water  wholesome  while  obviating  the  in¬ 
convenience,  I  have  no  means  of  discovering.  If  some 
kind  chemist  would  enlighten  us  on  this  subject  it  would 
be  a  kindness.  Meantime,  kettles  should  never  be 
used  that  have  too  small  an  aperture  to  admit  the  hand, 
for  they  should  be  emptied  ot  water,  dried,  and  wiped 
clean  every  evening  after  the  day’s  use. 

Soft  water  is  a  solvent  of  food,  and  therefore  good 
and  wholesome  if  it  be  pure,  and  hard  water  can  be 
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made  soft  by  long  and  fast  boiling,  by  carbonate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  potash  being  added  the  day 
before  the  water  is  wanted,  or  by  being  exposed  to  the 
air  in  shallow  tanks. 

Filtered  rain-water  is  good  for  cooking  and  drinking, 
because  it  is  soft  and  readily  dissolves  the  food  in  the 
stomach.  Dr.  Bernays  describes  pure  water  thus  : — 
“  It  has  neither  smell  nor  taste,  is  colourless  in  small 
quantities,  but  when  viewed  in  a  mass  is  of  a  more  or 
less  blue  tint;  poured  into  a  glass,  it  should  be  bright, 
clear,  and  crystal,  and  sparkle  with  the  gases  it  con¬ 
tains.” 

It  is  of  course  necessary  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  rain-water  and  its  conveyance  through  tubes  and 
channels  to  the  barrel  or  cistern  intended  for  its  recep¬ 
tion.  The  water  meets  with  many  obstacles  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  through  these  channels,  none  of  which  add  to  its 
purity,  though  they  may  assist  to  filter  it.  Dead  leaves, 
bits  of  mortar,  and  other  waifs  and  strays  collect,  and 
sometimes  even  fall  into  the  perpendicular  pipes  which 
conduct  the  water  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the 
ground.  The  best  way  of  preventing  this  is  to  place 
a  small  zinc  grating  or  strainer  over  the  orifice  of  all 
these  tubes,  and  at  intervals  across  the  open  channels. 
These  gratings  may  be  cleaned  now  and  then  without 
much  trouble,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  assistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  water. 

Startling  as  the  assertion  may  sound,  we  have  it 
stated  on  very  excellent  authority  that  water  never 
occurs  in  nature  in  a  state  of  purity.  Even  the  water 
that  falls  from  the  clouds  in  showers  contains  animal 
and  vegetable  matter*  which  even  the  best-known 
methods  of  filtration  will  not  entirely  remove.  Boil¬ 
ing  is  necessary  in  addition.  After  having  been  boiled 
the  water  should  be  allowed  to  rest  that  the  sediment 
may  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  which  it  cannot  do 
so  long  as  the  vibratory  movement  caused  by  the  action 
of  boiling  continues.  This  is,  of  course,  supposing  the 
water  is  not  required  to  be  boiling,  but  is  for  drinking 
cold.  But  though  no  water  is  naturally  pure,  a  little 
consolation,  though  of  a  doubtful  kind,  may  be  derived 
from  another  statement  of  science — namely,  that  pure 
water  is  not  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  health. 
Indeed,  we  might  have  deducted  this  conclusion  without 
the  aid  of  science,  when  we  recollect  how  many  millions 
of  people  are  obliged  to  drink  water  from  ponds,  lakes, 
and  rivers  in  which  animalculae  abound,  and  when  we 
remember.  In  addition,  that  everything  necessary  to 
health  is  produced  in  nature.  The  impurities  which 
render  water  injurious  to  health  are  caused  by  the 
presence  of  putrefactive  matter,  and  all  these  organic 
impurities  can  be  rendered  harmless  by  simply  filtering 
the  water  through  animal  charcoal. 

(I  must  observe,  in  parenthesis,  that  the  presence  of 
lead  in  water  renders  it  poisonous,  and  this  cannot  be 
obviated  by  filtration.) 

This  leads  us  to  the  important  subject  of  filters,  one 
that  has  engaged  a  good  deal  of  attention  of  late,  and  to 
which  we  hope  to  devote  an  article  in  a  future  number. 
By  the  help  of  illustrations  we  can  better  explain  to  our 
readers  the  qualities  of  each  kind  and  the  special  adv’an- 
tages  claimed  for  each  by  its  maker.  No  household  is 


complete  without  some  contrivance  for  the  purification 
of  water,  and  the  value  of  filters  was  proved  in  the 
Ashantee  War,  when  the  pocket-filter  enabled  the  men 
to  drink  from  ponds  and  streams  the  water  of  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  extremely  deleterious  and 
dangerous  ;  but  we  shall  leave  the  consideration  of  this, 
the  simplest  form  of  filter,  table-filters  and  household- 
filters,  house-tank  and  cistern-filters,  for  the  present, 
and  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  water  supply. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  the  presence  of  lead  in  water 
renders  it  pcMSonous,  the  leaden  pipes  through  which  it 
is  conducted  to  the  reservoir  must  be  injurious  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  only  partly 
so.  Hard  water  is  not  contaminated  by  lead,  and  soft 
water  circulating  through  leaden  pipes,  is,  according  to 
Professor  Frankland,  soon  entirely  protected  by  the 
formation  of  an  insoluble  coating  on  the  interior  of  the 
pipes.  The  same  authority  says  that  “  tinning  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  pipes  is  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  abrasions 
would  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  voltaic  circuit  and  the 
more  rapid  solution  of  the  lead.”  Leaden  cisterns  are 
not  injurious  if  the  cover  be  composed  entirely  of  wood. 

In  the  case  of  removing  to  a  new  country  residence, 
care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  water  supply 
is  pure  and  abundant.  If  it  be  obtained  by  means  of  a 
pump,  some  of  the  water  (not  less  than  a  pint)  should 
be  sent  to  a  chemist  for  analysis. 

It  will  be  found  difficult  to  keep  barrels  clean  in 
which  rain-water  collects.  The  best  plan  to  follow  is 
to  have  a  thick  coating  of  pitch  applied  to  the  inside  of 
the  barrel.  The  disagreeable  smell  and  taste  will  soon 
go  off,  especially  if  charcoal  be  used,  and  the  water 
will  be  pure,  while  the  barrel  will  last  much  longer 
than  it  otherwise  would. 

Zinc  tanks  contaminate  water,  but  not  if  they  are 
painted  over  with  asphalte  varnish. 

Every  housekeeper  knows  what  a  difference  the 
quality  of  water  makes  in  the  process  of  washing  the 
clothes.  Not  only  does  hard  water  cause  a  greater 
expenditure  of  time,  but  it  also  necessitates  a  much 
greater  outlay  of  soap,  soda,  and  labour.  Some  varieties 
of  hard  water  contain  so  much  mineral  that  it  will 
actually  ironmould  clothes  that  are  left  in  it. 

Where  rain-water  or  other  soft  water  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  washing,  the  following  simple  recipe  for 
rendering  hard  water  soft  may  be  found  of  use.  It  is 
called  Clark’s  process,  and  consists  in  removing  the 
chalk  from  the  water  thus  : — Add  to  the  water  as  much 
lime  as  will  cause  the  chalk  to  settle  in  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  contained  ; 
then  carefully  pour  off  the  clean  water,  which  will  be 
found  quite  soft.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact 
quantity  of  lime  to  be  used,  as  the  proportion  depends 
on  the  amount  of  chalk  contained  in  the  water. 

Hard  water  may  be  distinguished  from  soft  water 
by  noticing  if  it  will  curdle  soap  only  slightly,  or  if  the 
latter  separates  into  flakes.  In  the  former  case  the 
water  is  soft  in  the  latter,  hard. 

For  ablutionary  purposes,  soft  water  is  of  course  far 
preferable  to  hard  ;  and  how  much  pleasanter  !  Be¬ 
sides,  it  has  been  discovered  to  be  an  excellent  cos¬ 
metic.  At  least  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  professes  that 
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this  is  a  recent  discovery,  whereas  we  are  told  that 
Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  who  retained  her  beauty  to  advanced 
age,  paid  a  man  for  keeping  her  supplied  with  rain¬ 
water  in  bottles,  while  all  who  surrounded  her  were 
longing  to  discover  what  were  the  ingredients  of  the 
mysterious  cosmetic  which  had  so  wonderful  an  effect. 
But  then  Mr.  Collins  implies  that  its  good  effect  upon 
the  complexion  is  produced  only  when  it  is  applied 
fresh  from  the  clouds.  In  other  words,  one  must  walk 
in  the  rain  to  experience  in  full  its  beautifying  effects. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  harmless  cosmetic,  and 
so  much  cannot  be  said  for  many  preparations  which 
call  themselves  so. 

C.  Grey. 

Deae  Editob, — In  coni])liiince  witli  your  wish  that  subscribers 
to  the  Esolisuwovan’s  Domestic  Magazine  should  send  yon 
the  result  of  their  experience  as  regards  washing  put  out  or  done  at 
home,  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  mine.  I  am  only  a  young  house¬ 
keeper  (having  been  married  about  three  and  a  half  years),  and  my 
family  is  small,  as  1  have  only  two  children.  1  have  tried  both 
plans,  and  given  each  of  them  a  fair  trial,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  ])ut  out  the  washing  is  the  more  ceonoinieid  plan 
for  a  family  as  small  as  my  own.  Most  laundresses  w  ill  undertake 
to  do  large  and  small  things  together  for  one  shilling  per  dozen, 
shirts  and  dresses  excepted,  and  some  things  they  will  do  for  nine- 
pence  1H.T  dozen  ;  and  this,  if  not  more  economical,  is  certainly  not 
more  expensive,  than  washing  at  home.  In  London  one  must  always 
pay  half-a-crown  per  day  to  a  good  washer,  and  provide  her  with 
four  meals.  Of  these  the  dinner  must  be  very  substantial.  She 
must  have  beer  then,  with  sometimes  the  addition  of  spirits.  Then 
one  must  take  into  consideration  the  coal  and  wood  used  for  the 
copper  fire,  the  soap,  soda,  blue,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  often  wasted  ; 
and  the  washerwomen  are  not  always  honest.  There  is  also  starch 
and  fuel  for  ironing  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  servant  to  iron  well,  or  even  at  all.  I  found  that  I  was 
obliged  to  iron  my  husband’s  shirts,  collars,  and  all  articles  requiring 
care  myself,  and  as  I  was  nursing  a  young  baby  at  the  time,  I 
overtasked  my  strength,  and  have  had  to  pay  heavy  doctors’  bills, 
and  spend  months  at  the  seaside  in  consequence.  There  are  few 
ladies  who  are  physically  strong  enough  to  stand  at  the  ironing- 
table  for  two  or  three  hours  together  in  addition  to  other  duties. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a  great ' 
deal  of  discomfort  attending  the  washing-day,  notwithstanding  all 


that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary ;  and,  in  short,  my  experience 
fully  persuades  me  that  for  a  small  family  it  is  cheaper  to  put  the 
washing  cut.  While  I  am  writing  I  will  venture  to  ask  you  if  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  give  a  vocabulary  of  French  terms  in  your 
next  nimber.  Ow  ing  to  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  French,  it  is 
sometimes  quite  impossible  to  understand  the  descriptions  of  the 
fashion  plates,  and  I  find  that  many  other  ladies  are  in  the  same 
case.  1  particularly  wish  to  know  what  cr^pc  de  chine  is.  If  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  do  this  you  will  greatly  obUge  yours,  &c., 

Alexandra  IIowaed. 

Madam,  —  My  opinion  is  that  washing  at  home  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  putting  the  washing  out  if  there  is  a  good  drying- 
ground  attachid.  My  rcas(ns  are  because  tbe  materials  used  are 
inexpensive.  The  small  coal  may  be  used  up  in  the  copper,  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted,  and  tbe  keep  of  the  woman  is  not  much 
additional  expense  where  a  family  has  to  be  provided  for.  Hired 
help  is  not  well  when  the  family  is  small,  and  two  servants  ought 
to  accomplish  all  easily,  but  in  larger  families  this  cannot  be  done 
without  nnking  the  “inevitable  miseries  of  the  washing-day.” 
Twenty  years  ago  women  might  go  out  at  4  or  5  o'clock,  but,  alas ! 
not  now-a-days.  Mine  comes  at  7,  and  one  out  of  two  servants 
assists.  The  Home  Washer,  which  is  much  better  than  the  old 
Dolly,  is  a  great  assistance.  If  the  clothes  are  thrown  into  the 
machine  from  the  copper,  it  frees  them  so  nicely  from  the  soapy 
water.  They  are  then  ready  for  the  blue  water.  I  have  a  little 
(made)  starch  put  in  this  water,  which  is  an  improvement,  esiKicially 
for  table-linen.  Best  pale  yellow  makes  a  better  lather  than  mottled, 
and  for  this  reason  many  women  prefer  it,  though  the  mottled, 
being  harder,  goes  a  little  further.  Always  keep  soap  to  be  well 
dried  before  using.  The  soap  powder  (which  is  now  sold  in  bulk) 
makes  a  jelly,  with  a  little  scap  sliced  up  and  dissolved  the  day 
before.  Many  prefer  cold  starch,  but  the  hot  mitkes  a  clearer  solu¬ 
tion,  and  the  things  starched  keep  longer  clean.  The  great  thing, 
however,  is  to  see  that  aU  the  starch  possible  is  squeezecl  out.  It  is 
a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  leaving  it  in  makes  them  stiffer, 
because  it  does  not.  It  requires  drying  quickly  both  after  starching 
and  also  after  ironing.  Small  things^do  not  rc(]uirc  being  dried, 
but  they  should  be  wrapped  up  in  a  damp  cloth  if  hot  is  used,  but  a 
dry  one  if  cold  is  used.  A  gazing  ball  (Price's)  put  into  hot  starch, 
or  a  lump  of  sugar,  makes  the  iron  slip  more  easily,  and  the  articles 
are  brighter.  The  flat-iron  is  more  generally  used ;  it  is  lighter 
than  the  box-iron,  as  tbe  heater  slips  about,  and  makes  it  cumber¬ 
some  to  use  and  more  trying  to  the  wrist.  Of  course  in  washing, 
as  with  everything  else,  method  and  carefulness  in  detail  are  essen¬ 
tially  requisite.  With  this  they  will  be  got  over  more  easily, 
pleasantly,  and  cheaply  than  putting  them  out. — I  am,  yours  faith- 
lully.  Beta.  [Many  thanks  for  your  letter. — HcMMiNa-BiED.j 


NOVELTIES  AND  SPECIALTIES. 


IN  our  next  number  we  sh.Tll  commence  a  series  of 
articles  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  will 
be  especially  acceptable  to  our  readers  residing  in  the 
country.  The  metropolis  is  always  fertile  in  useful  and 
elegant  novelties,  which  long  remain  unknown,  and 
practically  are  almost  unattainable,  in  districts  not  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  the  great  towns.  We  propose 
to  describe,  month  by  month,  new  products  and  articles 
of  useful,  domestic,  and  ornamental  character  which 
our  friends  in  the  country  might  wish  to  purchase,  but 
information  respecting  which  they  might  find  it  difficult 
or  even  impossible  to  obtain.  A  lady  of  considerable 
experience  and  undoubted  taste  will  regularly  visit  the 
principal  establishments  where  such  articles  are  pro¬ 
duced,  carefully  examine  their  merits,  and  describe 
them  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  New  articles  useful 
in  the  household,  costumes,  millinery,  lingerie,  fancy 
work,  ornamental  a'ticl  s  generally,  will  be  within  the 


scope  of  her  observation,  and  our  readers  may  depend 
upon  receiving  information  and  hints  of  a  valuable  cha¬ 
racter.  We  do  not  propose  to  limit  our  efforts  to  mere 
description,  but  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  undertaking 
commissions  for  purchasing  and  forwarding  any  of 
the  articles  we  describe.  In  all  cases  prices  will  be 
given,  and  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order  for  the 
amount,  including  expense  of  forwarding,  the  article 
will  be  purchased  and  sent  by  rail  or  other  conveyance, 
as  may  be  desii  ed. 

In  adopting  this  plan  we  are  complying  with  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  many  correspondents  who  have  expe¬ 
rienced  one  of  the  inconveniences  which  attend  residence 
in  comparatively  remote  places  ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
exertions  we  have  pleasure  in  making  on  behalf  of  our 
friends  will  be  accepted  as  an  earnest  of  our  desire  to 
extend  the  usefulness  and  increase  the  interest  of  our 
Magazine. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


331. — Nkw  Walking  Dresses. 

I.  Skirt  just  touching  the  ground  of  tussore,  trimmed  with 
folds  of  the  same,  one  over  the  other,  the  ends  lost  under  the  hroad 
pleat  at  the  l)ack,  which  is  ornamented  with  bows  of  ribbon  going 
down  the  middle.  Confection  made  of  faye,  with  broad  ends  in 
front,  simulating  a  mantelet,  with  pockets  at  the  side.  At  the  hack 
it  is  like  a  pointed  pelerine.  Straw  bonnet  turned  up  at  the  edges, 
and  trinniKHl  with  bows  of  ribbon  and  wreaths  of  flowers. 

z.  Another  country  dress.  Skirt  just  to  touch  the  ground  in 
front,  trimmed  with  a  kilted  flounce,  above  which  is  a  crossway  one 
of  plaid  material.  The  train,  trimmed  with  bouillonnes  at  the 
bottom,  has  a  flounce  of  the  same  plaid,  which  is  carried  up  the 
sides.  The  tahlier  has  a  narrow  kilted  flounce,  and  is  drawn  up  at 
the  back  with  two  long  ends  of  the  same.  The  cuirass  bodice  has 
long  basques  trimmed  to  correspond,  and  sleeves  of  the  plaid  with 
deep  pleate«l  frill  of  the  plain  material.  Straw  bonnet  with  brim 
very  much  turned  up,  and  hound  with  faye.  Flowers  at  the  sides, 
and  a  larger  bouquet  with  long  trail  trimming  the  crown. 

331. — Bathing  CoaTuicE. 

1.  Child’s  bathing  dress  of  red  serg^e.  Short  trousers  to  the 
knee,  bound  with  white  braid,  blouse  buttoning  down  the  front, 
writh  white  buttons,  with  little  sailor  collar  and  short  sleeves,  with 
binding  of  the  white  braid. 

*.  Lady’s  bathing  dress  in  blue  serge.  Rather  long  trousers 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  3  rows  of  black  braid.  Blouse  with 
short  sleeves  and  deep  sailor  collar,  trimmed  with  3  rows  of  braid. 
Band  round  the  waist,  trimmed  to  correspond. 

3.  Dress  for  very  young  child,  made  of  white  pique.  It  is  cut 
square  and  low  in  front,  with  a  hand  of  embroidery  going  round 
the  neck  and  sleeves  and  bottom  of  the  dress,  which  is  pleate<l  the 
whole  way  down.  A  blue  sash  is  drawn  across  the  front,  and  tied 
behind. 

4.  Dress  of  percale  for  little  girl  of  7  or  8  years  of  age.  The 
short  skirt  is  rather  full  at  the  back,  and  is  trimmed  with  two  cross¬ 
way  hands.  Tahlier  trimmed  to  correspond,  with  a  coqnille  drawing 
it  up  behind.  Tight-fitting  ca-saque  with  deep  basques,  th.at  and  the 
tunic  having  a  narrow  edge  of  embroidery.  Straw  hat  turned  up 
all  round,  and  trimmed  with  flowers  and  bows  of  ribbon  matching 
the  dress. 

333. — Children’s  Dresses. 

1.  Dress  for  a  little  girl  about  7  years  of  age,  of  light  blue  silk, 
trimmed  with  a  darker  shade.  The  skirt  without  trimming  is 
made  plain  in  front  and  mounted  in  large  pleats  at  the  back.  The 
■pper  part  (bodice  and  train  in  one)  is  short  and  half-fitting  at  the 
ba^,  and  long,  square  cut,  and  loose  in  front,  where  it  is  fastened  by 
bows  of  ribbon.  It  is  edged  with  a  quilling  of  the  darker  shade  of 
ulk,  and  the  sleeves  and  pockets  are  trimmed  to  correspond. 

2.  Costume  for  a  girl  of  10  in  grey  cashmere.  The  skirt  has  a 
gathered  flounce  with  small  bouillonnAs  above.  The  tuuic  is  tied 
hack  with  bows  of  faille  of  a  darker  shade  of  grey.  The  edges  of 
the  front  are  bound  with  the  same,  and  the  sleeves  and  pockets 
have  bows  to  match.  Hat  of  grey  straw,  the  brim  lined  with  rose 
colour. 

3.  Frock  for  child  of  3  or  4  years.  This  is  made  of  a  light  brown 
fancy  material,  with  sash,  buttons,  and  trimmings  of  blue  silk. 

4. '  Girl’s  costume  of  ecru  linen,  the  tunic  and  skirt  quite  plain, 
with  only  a  treble  row  of  stitching  for  trimming.  Jacket  of  light 
cloth  of  a  dark-blue  colour. 

334. — Hats,  Fichus,  4c. 

1.  Seaside  hat  of  black  straw.  The  brim  is  hound  with  white 
and  turned  up  at  the  back  with  a  plume  of  black  feathers.  The 
crown  is  trimmed  with  a  scarf  of  blue  surah,  with  white  edges, 
tied  in  large  bows  behind. 

*.  Bonnet  of  white  rice  straw,  with  square  crown  and  brim 
raised  in  front,  under  which  is  placed  a  full  uTeath  of  cherry- 
blossom.  The  crown  is  also  ornamented  with  the  same  flowers 
mixed  with  the  fruit,  and  bow  of  black  faille. 

3.  Crinoline  bonnet  ecru  colour.  The  brim  is  turned  up  in  front 
and  lined  with  cream-coloured  surah,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
wreath  of  cornflowers.  The  flat  crown  is  encircled  with  a  scarf  of 
cream-colour  arranged  in  large  bows  at  the  side,  with  floating  ends, 
which  arc  fringed. 

4.  Berthe  fichu  of  organdi  muslin  trimmed  with  fine  open-work 
embroidery.  This  fichu  crosses  over  the  chest  and  is  fastened  behind 
with  a  sash  of  ribbon.  This  pattern  is  given  on  our  diagram  this 
month.  Fig.  4. 

5.  Camisole  of  percale.  The  front  is  made  in  flat  pleats,  and  the 
collar  and  cuffs  are  embroidered. 


6.  Another  camisole  of  percale,  with  narrow  scalloped  collar  over 
a  pleated  frill.  Sleeves  trimmed  to  mutch 

335. — Summer  Hat. 

Straw  hat  with  ]>ointed  crown,  trimmed  with  a  full  half-wreath 
of  field  flowers  over  a  hand  of  ribbon  which  is  tied  in  a  how  on  the 
other  side  with  long  floating  ends.  A  knot  of  silk  cord  is  fastened 
with  this,  the  other  end  being  looped  through  the  buttonhole  of  the 
bodice. 

336. — Morning  Hat,  from  a  Model  of  Mdme.  Percheron’s. 

This  hat,  which  (is  made  of  black  Fribourg  straw,  has  rather  a 
high  crown,  and  the  edges  of  the  brim  slightly  turned  up.  It  is 
verj-  simply  trimmed  with  a  gauze  scarf  and  a  straw-coloured 
feather. 

337.  — Home  Dress  of  Grey  Linen. 

The  skirt,  which  has  a  short  train,  is  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with 
a  deep  kilted  flounce,  put  on  with  a  crossway  hand.  The  tahlier, 
which  is  cut  square  in  front,  and  drawn  up  to  the  waist  behind,  has 
a  similar  trimming.  The  bodice,  which  is  made  open  over  a  waist¬ 
coat  of  the  same  material,  has  a  turned-down  collar,  and  that,  the 
sleeves,  and  the  basques  arc  trimmed  with  similar  kiltiiigs  to  those 
upon  the  skirt. 

338. — Morning  Walking  Costume. 

Dress  of  grey  linen.  Short  train  skirt,  with  kilted  flounce  at 
the  back,  and  three  gathered  ones  going  all  round.  Tunic  edged 
with  a  corresponding  flounce,  and  drawn  up  at  the  back  under  a 
bow  of  the  same  material.  Cashmere  mantle,  braided  and  fringed. 
Bonnet  of  grey  straw  with  feather  of  a  darker  shade,  and  pink 
rose  at  the  side. 

339. — The  Latest  Style  for  Summer  Costume. 

Skirt  just  to  touch  the  ground,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
front  with  a  deep  crossway  gathered  flounce,  mounted  it  soulllct, 
each  sourtlct  ornamented  with  a  graduated  pleating.  Above  this 
the  tahlier  is  trimmed  with  crossway  bands  of  a  plaid  material, 
drawn  in  with  bows  in  the  middle  of  each.  The  ends  of  both 
flounce  and  trimming  are  lost  under  the  tunic  at  the  sides,  which  is 
trimmed  with  narrow  frillwl  flounces  and  bands  of  the  plaid,  and  is 
turned  back  in  two  large  revers,  and  fastened  with  2  bows,  the 
upper  one  drawing  up  the  skirt  into  a  poufll  The  bodice  is  trimmed 
with  a  hand  of  the  plaid  simulating  a  waistcoat,  upon  the  front  of 
which  arc  placed  little  bands  similar  to  those  upon  the  tahlier. 
The  sleeves  are  also  trimmed  with  the  plaid. 

340. — Morning  Costume  for  Young  Lady. 

Short  skirt  of  dark  blue  linen,  with  deep  kilted  flounce  behind, 
and  a  narrowe  r  one  surmounted  with  4  bouillonne's  in  front.  Tunic 
and  bodice  of  the  same.  Material :  striped  blue  and  white,  hound 
with  a  very  narrow  edge  of  blue.  Hat  of  white  coarse  straw, 
trimmed  with  a  blue  gauze  veil. 

Dress  for  a  child  of  about  7  years  of  age  of  light-blue  cashmere. 
Tlie  skirt  has  two  narrow  gathered  flounces,  and  the  tahlier,  sash, 
and  cuffs  are  hound  with  silk  to  match  in  colour. 

341  and  342. — Two  Edgings  for  Undeblinen. 

Needlework. 

Tliese  novel  and  effective  designs  are  embroidered  on  batiste  or 
nainsook  in  satin  and  buttonhole  stitch.  The  wheels  are  worked  with 
glace  thread. 

343  and  35 1. — Embroidered  Sachet. 

The  sachet  is  made  of  perforated  leather,  embroidered  in  Smyrna 
and  cross  stitch  with  blue  and  black  filoselle.  It  is  lined  with  blue 
cashmere,  and  bound  with  narrow  blue  sarcenet  ribbon.  A  square 
is  cut  in  leather  and  cashmere. 

No.  351  gives  the  full  size,  and  worked,  the  cross  stitch  with 
blue  and  the  Smyrna  stitch  with  black  filoselle.  The  leather  and 
lining  are  then  bound  together  with  the  ribbon,  and  the  sachet 
folded  over  according  to  illustration.  Two  of  the  corners  are 
fastened  together  by  a  button  and  loop,  and  the  otlier  two  by  blue 
ribbon  tied  in  a  bow. 

344  and  346. — Tapestry  Borders. 

Cross  Stitch. 

Tlie  designs  are  worked  on  canvas  with  filoselle  and  Berlin  wool. 
The  colours  chosen  are  as  follow : — 

For  No.  346.  Black,  blue,  red,  green,  maize,  and  white. 

For  No.  344.  Two  shades  of  red,  two  shades  of  blue,  maize  (silk), 
white,  and  black. 

343. — Edging  for  Undeelinen. 

Embroidery. 

These  patterns  may  ho  worked  on  mull  muslin,  batiste,  or  fine 
linen,  in  overcast  stitch ;  round  the  scallops,  buttonhole  stitch. 
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MA3A.UE  Adolphb  OouBArD,  30,  Henhietta  St.,  Cotent  Gaeden,  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Materials 

BEQUIUEU  FOE  THE  NeEOLEWOBE  DESIGNS  ON  THESE  PaOES. 


347. — Embeoideey  iou  Veils. 

This  design  may  be  worked  either  on  white  Hrussels  net  or  black 
tulle  j  in  the  former  case  white  glazed  thread  is  used  for  the  wheels 
and  laec  stitches ;  in  the  latter  tine  black  silk. 

348. — A  New  Design  of  Embeoideut  poe  Ladies’  Undke- 

SKIBTS. 

349. — Bobdep.  for  Baskets,  Ac. 

Beadwork. 

This  pretty  design  is  embroidered  on  canvas  with  blue,  crystal, 
steel,  gold,  and  chalk  white  beads. 

3S0. — Embroidep.ed  Oval  fob  Lamp-Mats,  &c. 

The  ground  of  this  design  should  be  either  whits-  or  grey  cloth, 
finely  vandyked  round  the  edge;  the  embroidery  is  worked  with 
purse  silk  in  satin,  overciust,  and  knotted  stitch.  The  crown  is  eni- 
broidere<l  with  shadeil  scarlet,  the  flowers  with  blue  and  the  stems 
Avith  green  silk.  A  gold  cord  edges  the  oval. 

35*. — Design  for  Carpets,  Cushions,  &e. 

Cross  Stitch. 

The  p.attern  is  worked  on  canvas  in  cross  stitch  with  single  Berlin 
wool,  using  the  following  colours  : — Black,  blue,  two  shades  of  fawn 
colour,  maize,  three  shades  of  red,  and  green. 

353. — Insertion  Embroidered  on  Batiste. 

Insertion  embroidered  on  batiste  or  nainsook  in  satin  and  overcast 
stitch,  with  fine  embroidery  cotton. 

354  and  359. —  Embroidered  Work-Basket. 

Circular  basket  of  undressed  cane,  with  handle  of  a  larger-sized 
cane,  interlaced  with  silk  cord.  The  basket  measures  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  stands  4  inches  high.  We  give  a  section  of  the 
design  for  the  embroidery  in  illustration  354,  and  for  the  inner 
lining  of  the  basket.  Pattern  Sheet,  illustration  377.  On  a  ground 
of  grey  cloth  is  an  applique  of  pale  grey  silk,  edged  with  various- 
coloured  soutache  and  gold  cord.  The  satin  and  knottwl  stitches 
are  worked  with  coloured  purse  silks,  and  the  design  for  the  border 
is  A’andyked  according  to  illusti-ation. 

3SS  to  358. — Antimacassar. 

Mull  Applique  on  Net. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing  paper,  over  which  place  a  piece  of 
Brussels  net,  on  which  arrange,  according  to  illustration  356,  the 
fiowers  and  leaves  which  ha/e  Ix-en  previously  made  as  follows  : — 
Cut  out  a  strip  of  mull  muslin  on  the  straight,  fold  it  four  double, 
and  run  it  through  with  thread,  consulting  illustration  355,  which 
shows  the  work  in  progress  in  the  original  size.  Draw  up  the 
thread,  and  form  the  flowers  according  to  the  patterns  given  in 
illustrations  357  and  358.  In  sewing  the  flowers  into  the  net  ground, 
let  the  upper  ring  of  the  double  flowers  hide  the  sewing  on  the 
lower,  and  form  the  sprays  and  tendrils  of  fine  guipure  cord.  Put 
in  the  lace  stitches  with  glace  thread,  and  edge  the  antimacassar 
Avith  a  bortler  of  recA’cd  muslin. 

360  and  363. — Another  Work-Basket. 

Tlic  material  selected  is  black  polished  cane ;  th«  basket  rests  on 
four  feet,  and  is  fitted  Avith  handles  of  red  silk,  and  finished  otf  by 
tassels.  It  is  lined  Avith  pieces  of  cardboard,  covered  on  the  outside 
Avith  ecru-coloured  silk,  Avhich  shoAvs  through  the  ojicn-work  pattern 
of  the  canes.  On  the  inside  these  pieces  are  covered  AA-ith  scarlet 
silk,  AA-hich  has  been  previously  slightly  Avadded  and  quilted  in  small 
diamonds.  In  illustration  363  Ave  give  the  design  for  the  em¬ 
broidery,  Avhich  is  Avorked  on  a  ground  of  grey  cloth  in  plain  and 
interlacing  satin  stitch,  overcast  and  knotted  stitch.  The  poppies 
are  embroidered  Avith  red,  the  cornfloAvers  Avith  blue,  the  asters  with 
white  purse  silk.  The  stamina  are  worked  Avith  yclloAV  silk  in 
knotted  stitch,  and  the  Avheatears  AA-ith  finely -split  straAv  in  satin 
stitch.  The  biuls,  IcaA-cs  and  branches  are  AA-orked  with  green  and 
brown  silks  in  satin  stitch  and  point  russe.  The  scAving  on  of  the 
Avadding  and  embroidery  is  bidden  by  red  silk  gimp. 

361. — Lace  fob  Undeelinen. 

Crochet. 

Along  a  foundation  chain  of  the  required  length,  crochet  as 
follows: — ist  roAv:  i  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  one, 
repeat ;  *nd  row :  1  long  treble  in  the  first  treble,  *  1  long  treble  in 
the  next  treble  but  three,  3  chain,  *  long  treble,  separated  by  5 
chain  in  the  same  stitch  in  which  the  last  long  treble  was  crocheted ; 
3  chain,  1  long  treble  Avhere  the  last  wore  crocheted.  Repeat  from 
*.  3rd  roAv  :  3  double,  *  3  chain,  *  treble,  separated  by  5  chain  in 
the  centre  of  the  next  5  chain,  3  chain,  3  double  in  the  next  3  chain, 
3  double  in  the  folloAving  3  chain,  joining  as  required  «by  the  illus¬ 
tration.  Repeat  from  •. 


36*. — Edging  fob  U.vdeei.inen,  Ac. 

Crochet. 

ist  roAA- :  *  16  chain,  close  the  la.st  ii  stitches  into  a  circle 
with  a  slip  stitch,  i  double,  i  treble,  9  long  treble,  i  treble,  4 
tlouble  in  tbe  circle;  repi»ut  4  times  from  »,  joining  at  CA-ery 
repetition  after  the  second  treble  to  the  tAvo  upper  parts  of  the  treble 
of  the  previous  circle.  2ud  roAV  :  i  double  in  the  two  upper  parts 
of  the  first  treble,  •  3  chain,  *  treble,  sejianatcil  by  5  chain  in  the 
centre  treble  of  the  circle,  3  chain,  i  ilouble  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  last  treble  of  the  same  circle  Avhere  the  permanent  trebles  Avere 
crocheted,  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  first  treble  of  the  following 
circle.  Repeat  from  *. 

364. — Knitted  Undee-cau  for  Elderly  Ladies. 

Materials,  &c.: — UroAvn  single  Berlin  aa-ooI  and  fine  steel  pins. 
Cast  on  8  stitches,  close  into  a  circle,  and  knit  as  folloAvs : — ist 
round :  plain.  *nd  round:  alternately  cotton  forivard  and  knit  i. 
3nl  round :  knitted.  Ea-ci-j-  round  Avith  an  uneven  number  is 
knitted  jdain.  4th  round :  cotton  forAA-onl,  knit  2.  The  6,  8,  lO, 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  *4,  and  26  rounds  like  the  4th,  increasing  by 
I  stitch  in  every  round.  From  the  27th  to  the  42nd  rounds  in- 
clusiA'e  knit  Avitliout  increase  or  decrease;  then  leave  30  stitches' for 
the  back  of  the  cap,  and  knit  to  and'fro  along  the  remaining 
82  stitches,  36  rows  to  appear  knitted  on  the  right  side.  Then  take 
up  the  side  stitches  and  knit  6  rounds  in  a  ribbed  pattern  (knit  *, 
purl  2)  for  the  outside  edge  of  the  cap.  Cast  off  and  fasten  the 

AVOOl. 

365. — Hunting  Glove  for  Gentlemen. 

Knitting. 

Brown  single  Berlin  aa-oo1  and  steel  needles.  Begin  at  the  lo-ver 
edge  Avith  60  stitches  and  knit  20  rounds  in  a  ribbed  patteni. 
(Knit  2,  purl  2.)  21st  to  231-11  round  knittwl.  In  the  14th  round 
begin  to  increase  for  the  thumb  by  knitting  2  stitches  out  of  the 
2nd  and  the  last  stitch  but  one.  In  this  same  round  the  3  ribs  at 
the  back  of  the  hand  are  begun  by  purliug  3  separate  stitches  Avith 
4  knitted  stitches  betAveeu  each.  Repeat  this  in  every  other  round 
till  the  80th  inclusive.  The  increase  tor  the  gus-set  in  the  thumb  is 
repeated  in  every  3rd  round  to  the  59th  inclusive.  This  increase 
takes  place  in  the  stitch  next  to  the  previous  increase  in  the  outer 
edges  of  the  gusset.  Wlieu  the  gusset  is  finished,  take  up  the 
stitches,  24  in  nuintH.‘r,  on  separate  needles,  cast  on  5  stitches  on  a 
fresh  needle,  and  knit  along  these  *9  stitches  25  rounds.  In  the 
2nd  and  4th  of  these  rounds  decrease  i  stitch  on  each  siile  of  the  5 
stitches,  and  in  the  6th  of  the  25  rounds  knit  2  together  where  the 
last  decrease  Avas  made.  After  the  2Sth  round  c:ist  off.  Then  con¬ 
tinue  the  hand  jiart,  taking  the  lower  part  of  the  5  stitches  set  on 
for  the  gusset  of  the  thumb  on  to  a  separate  needle,  and  knit  23 
rounds  on  all  the  stitches.  In  the  3rd  and  5th  of  these  23  rounds 
decrease  i  on  each  side  of  the  neAv  stitches,  ami  in  the  7tli  round 
knit  together  the  2  last  stitches  of  the  last  ilecreasc.  After  the 
Szud  round  take  up  for  the  forefinger  the  8  first  and  8  last  stitches; 
then  1 6  stitches  of  the  hand  on  separate  needles,  cast  on  5  ucat 
stitches  on  a  third  nee-lle,  knit  25  rounds  on  these  21  stitches  and 
cast  otf.  For  the  middle  finger  set  on  $  new  stitches,  take  up  the 
under  parts  of  the  5  stitches  set  on  for  the  forefinger,  and  8  stitches 
from  the  front  and  back  of  the  hand,  and  knit  along  tliese  26  stitches 
32  rounds.  Cast  off.  For  the  next  finger  knit  as  before,  but 
only  27  rounds  high,  and  take  up  7  instead  of  8  stitches.  For  the 
little  finger  knit  22  rounds  as  before,  and  cast  ott'. 

366. — Gentlemen’s  Wristlet. 

Knitted. 

Cast  on  56  stitches,  close  into  a  circle,  and  knit  in  the  round  as 
follows:  —  Ist  anti  2nd  rounds :  With  black  wool.  Knit  1,  purl  i. 
3rd  to  17th:  S:imc  pattern  vA-ith  scarlet  avooI.  i8th  ami  9  th 
rounds:  With  black  avooI.  20th  round:  With  black  aa-ooI.  Knit  i, 
purl  I  ;  then  alternately  (lA-ith  scarlet  wool)  knit  i  (Avith  black 
Avpol),  pnrl  I,  knit  i,  purl  i  ;  at  the  end  of  the  round  purl  i  Avith 
black  Avool.  21st  round:  Like  the  20th.  22ud  round :  With  black 
wool.  23rd  round  :  Alternately  with  scarlet  wool,  knit  i ;  with 
black  AA-ool,  purl  i,  knit  i,  purl  i.  24th  round:  Like  the  23rd. 
25th :  Like  the  22nd.  Repeat  twice  the  20th  to  the  25th  round. 
38th  round :  Like  the  22nd.  39th  to  53rd  rounds :  With  scarlet  wool. 
S4th  and  55th  rounds  :  With  black  avooI.  Cast  off. 

367. — Another  Hunting  Glove. 

Dark  green  wool  and  steel  needles.  The  glove  is  knitted  in  a 
ribbed  pattern,  and  plain  on  the  inside  of  the  hand.  The  thumb 
and  forefinger  are  not  closed  at  the  end.  Begin  at  the  lower  edge 
with  60  stitche.-,  and  knit  in  the  round  46  rounds  of  a  ribbed 
pattern  (knit  2  purl  *).  In  the  47th  round  begin  the  gusset  of 
the  thumb  by  knitting  2  stitches  out  of  the  2nd  and  the  last  stitch 
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but  one.  Repeat  this,  inercasing  in  every  31x1  round  up  to  the  80th 
inclusive,  letting  the  stitches  inside  the  gusset  be  increased  by  2  in 
every  increase  round  until  they  reach  the  nniuber  of  24  in  the  80th 
round.  Then  take  the  stitches  on  separate  needles,  cast  on  2  new 
stitches,  and  knit  along  these  26  stitches  23  rounds  for  the  thumb. 
Cast  off.  Continue  the  hand  part  for  35  rounds.  For  the  fore¬ 
finger  set  on  5  new  stitches ;  take  up  8  from  the  back  and  8  from 
the  front  of  the  hand,  and  along  these  21  stitches  knit  36  rounds. 
Cast  off.  For  the  middle  finger  take  up  the  lower  parts  of  the  S 
new  stitches,  and  8  from  each  part  of  the  hand.  Set  on  5  new 
stitches  (26  stitches),  and  knit  4S  rounds.  In  the  2nd  and  4th 
rounds  knit  together  the  2  centre  stitches  of  the  5  stitches  between 
the  8  stitches.  The  finger  is  pointed  bv  knitting  2  stitches  together 
at  four  difl'erent  places,  and  continuing  this  decrease  until  the 
stitches  are  all  used  up.  The  next  finger  is  knitted  in  the  same 
way,  but  is  proportionately  shorter  and  narrower.  For  the  little 
finger  knit  36  rounds,  and  then  begin  to  narrow  to  a  point  and 
fasten  off. 

368. — Tapestbt  Boeder  poe  Theemometees,  Table-Bells, 
Watch-Stands,  &c. 

Cross  Stitch. 

The  design  is  embroidered  on  a  canvas  ground  with  filoselle  or 
Berlin  wool.  The  colours  in  the  original  are  black,  white,  maize, 
blue,  light  brown,  and  three  shades  of  red. 

369. — Lady’s  Gaitee. 

Knitted. 

Grey  single  Berlin  wool,  and  medium-sized  steel  needles.  Begin 
at  the  upper  edge  with  112  stitches,  and  knit  60  rounds  in  a  ribbed 
pattern  (knit  2,  purl  2).  When  the  upper  wlge  is  completed,  knit 
along  the  centre  24  stitches  of  the  front,  and  form  a  seam  witli  the 
two  centre  stitches  of  the  back.  6ist  round  :  11  times  alternately 
knit  2,  purl  2.  For  the  open-work  design,  6  times  alternately  cotton 
forward,  slip  i,  knit  i,  and  pass  the  slipped  stitch  over,  cotton  for¬ 
ward,  purl  2,  then  10  times  alternately  knit  2,  purl  2,  then  knit  2. 
For  the  seam,  knit  i,  purl  i.  62nd  round,  ii  times  alteniately 
knit  2,  purl  2,  then  6  times  alternately  knit  3,  purl  2,  then  10  times 
alternately  knit  2,  purl  2.  For  the  seam,  knit  i,  purl  i:  63rd  and 
64th, like  the  62nd;  buUfor  the  seam,  purl  i,  knit  i,  65th  round, 
1 1  times  alternately  knit  2,  purl  2,  then  6  times  alternately  cotton 
forward,  decrease  2,  cotton  forward,  purl  2,  then  10  times  alter¬ 
nately  knit  2,  purl  2 ;  for  the  2  stitches  to  form  the  seam,  repeat 
alwavs  from  the  fiist  to  the  64th  rounds.  Tlien  repeat  39  times 
the  ^2nd  to  the  6sth'round,  but  in  the  132  .and  133,  the  160  and  161, 
the  188  and  189th  round,  4  (stitches  are  decreased,  2  on  each  side 
of  the  scam.  In  the  1st  decrease  row,  knit  2  together,  but  in  the 
2nd,  slip  I,  knit  1,  and  pass  the  slipped  stitch  over.  In  the  222nd 
round,  the  first  22  and  the  last  24  stitches  arc  put  on  separate 
needles,  and  knit  to  and  fro  for  the  heel  in  a  ribbed  pattern  for  40 
rows,  leaving  the  other  stitches  unnoticed.  After  these  40  rows, 
return  to  the  stitches  left  unnoticed  before,  and  knit  along  them 
only  the  front  piece,  and  the  gussets  on  each  'side.  In  the  first 
of  these  rows  the  2  stitches  on  each  side  the  heel  are  used  for  the 
gussets,  which  are  knitted  so  as  to  appear  p\irled  on  the  right  side. 
In  every  other  row  another  stitch  must  lx*  taken  up  on  each  side 
the  heel,  until  all  the  stitches  are  used.  The  6  stitches  next  to  the 
gusset,  on  each  side  the  front  piece,  arc  knitted  so  as  to  appear 
knitted  on  the  right  side;  the  centre  part  of  the  front  piece  is 
knitted  in  an  open-work  design.  When  the  gussets  are  finisheil, 
the  otlier  stitches  left  unnoticetl  arc  continued  for  42  rows,  decreas¬ 
ing  by  I  stitch  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  30,  32,  34,  36,  38, 
and  40th  of  these  rows.  Then  take  up  all  the  stitches,  and  knit  in 
the  round  5  rounds,  knit  2,  purl  2.  Cast  off,  and  fit  the  gaiter  with 
a  strep  of  leather. 

370. — Gentleman’s  Hunting  Gaitee. 

Knitting. 

Material  and  needle*  to  correspond  with  the  hunting  cap :  a  few 
rounds  are  knitted  with  green  wool.  Begin  from  the  upper  edge 
with  96  stitches  (green  wool),  and  knit  in  the  round  2  rounds  plain, 
and  46  rounds,  knit  2,  purl  *.  1  his  completes  the  border.  Then  with 
grey  wool,  49th  and  50th  round  knitted.  5  ist  round,  purled.  52nd 
to  66th  rounds,  alternately  like  the  49th  to  51st.  Then  take  up  the 
14  centre  stitches  on  a  fresh  needle,  and  (with  a  new  thread)  knit  to 
and  fro  54  rows,  alternately  2  rows  to  appear  knitted  on  the  right 
side,  and  1  row  to  appear  purled.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  54 
rows  take  up  one  of  the  stitches  left  for  the  knee-cap,  so  that  in  the 
S4th  row  you  have  68  stitches.  Then  knit  with  all  the  stitches  105 
rounds  in  the  above  pattern,  but  to  make  the  work  easier,  turn  the 


knitting  every  3rd  round  and  knit  it  plain  on  the  wrong  side. 
Increase  by  i  stitch  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  22,  31,  40,  49, 
58,  67,  76,  and  8sth  rounds.  After  the  105th  round,  knit  2  rounds  to 
appear  purled  on  the  right  side  and  2  rounds  to  appear  knitted. 
Then  follow  43  rounds  in  a  ribbed  pattern.  The  first  19  and  the 
last  19  stitches  must  now  be  placed  on  separate  needles,  and  knit 
along  them  only  27  rows  in  a  ribbed  pattern  to  and  fro.  Then  take 
up  the  side  stitches  on  each  side  of  the  heel,  and  knit  along  them 
the  gusset  in  union  w  ith  the  front  of  the  foot,  knitting  the  gusset 
plain,  and  the  front  of  the  foot  in  a  ribbed  pattern.  In  every  other 
row  the  stitches  of  the  gusset  must  be  taken  up  one  by  one  till  they 
are  all  used.  32  more  rows  complete  the  foot  part;  then  take  up 
the  side  stitches  of  the  gusset  and  the  foot,  and  work  in  the  round 
on  all  the  stitches  7  rounds  with  green  wool.  The  first  2  and  the 
last  2  to  be  knitted  so  as  to  api)ear  knitted  on  the  right  side,  and 
the  centre  3  stitches  to  appear  purled  on  the  right  side.  Cast  oil’. 
A  strap  of  leather  completes  the  gaiter. 

371. — Gestleman’e  Hunting  Cap. 

Knitting. 

Grey  single  Berlin  wool  and  coarse  steel  needles.  Begin  at  the 
upper  centre  of  the  front,  and  knit  55  rows  plain  on  a  foundation  of 
20  stitches.  Then  take  up  the  side  stitches  and  knit  on  each  side 
60  rows  plain.  Cast  on  24  new  stitches  at  the  end  of  the  last  row, 
and  knit  in  the  round  24  rounds  of  a  ribbed  pattern  (knit  2,  purl  2). 
Divide  the  stitches  in  two  parts  on  separate  needles  for  the  lower 
parts  of  the  hunting  cap ;  the  back  must  have  4  more  stitches  than 
the  front,  and  the  centre  24  stitches  of  the  front  must  bo  just  ovor 
the  24  new  stitches.  Knit  for  the  front  part  36  rows  jdain,  knitting 

2  together  at  the  end  of  every  row.  Cast  oft‘.  The  back  piece  is 
knitted  in  the  same  way,  but  reiiuires  only  24  rows.  Then  take  up 
all  the  stitches,  and  knit  in  the  round  10  rounds  in  a  ribbed  pattern. 
Cast  off. 

372. — Crocheted  Border,  with  Fringe. 

Make  a  chain,  ist  row,  cross  treble  stitches,  leaving  one  chain 
stitch  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  cross,  top  and  bottom,  and  i 
chain  stitch  between  the  crosses,  2nd  row  :  i  plain  stitch  over  the 
chain  stitch  between  the  2  limbs  of  the  ist  cross,  *  i  chain,  i  treble, 
I  chain,  2  long  treble  stitches  with  a  chain  stitch  l)ctwccn  them, 
over  the  next  chain  stitch  of  the  preceding  row,  i  chain,  i  double 
long  treble  stitch  over  the  next  chain  stitch,  1  chain,  2  long  treble 
stitches  over  the  next  chain  stitch,  1  chain,  i  treble  stitch  over  the 
next  chain  stitch,  i  chain,  i  plain  over  the  next  chain  stitch  of  the 
preceding  row ;  repeat  from  *.  *  3rd  row  :  l  plain,  l  chain,  bring 

the  thread  forward,  take  up  a  loop,  i  treble  stitch,  i  loop,  draw  the 
thread  through  all  these  loops  except  the  last,  and  then  again 
through  the  last  2,  i  chain,  repeat  from  •  6  times  Ix'fore  and  after 
the  middle  stitches  of  this  scidlop,  make  2  chain  stitches  instead  of  i. 
4th  row  :  1  plain  stitch  over  every  chain  stitch  of  the  last  row,  and 
after  each  plain  stitch  5  chain  into  each  scallop,  along  the  edge  tie 
a  tuft  of  fringe.  Crochet  i  row  similar  to  the  4th  row  along  the 
upper  edge  of  the  border. 

373. — Lace  for  Usdeelinen,  &c. 

Vandyked  Braid  and  Crochet. 

1st  row  :  *  8  long  treble  in  the  first  Vandyke,  1  chain,  1  treble  in 
the  next  vandyke,  7  chain,  i  treble  in  the  first  of  the  7  chain,  i 
treble  in  the  same  vandyke  in  which  the  last  treble  was  worked,  i 
chain,  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  :  •  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the 
8  long  treble,  2  long  trt'ble  in  the  7  chain,  5  times  alternately  i  i>url 
of  5  chain  and  i  double  in  the  first  chain  stitch,  2  long  treble  where 
the  last  2  were  worked,  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row  :  Along  the  other 
side  of  the  braid  *  i  double  in  the  ist  vandyke,  3  chain,  1  long 
treble  in  the  same  vandyke  (see  illustration  for  distance) ;  this  long 
treble  must  not  be  quite  finished ;  1  treble  in  the  braid  a  little 
beyond  the  scallop,  the  upper  parts  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  upper 
parts  of  the  long  treble,  3  chain,  repeat  from  *.  4th  row :  i  treble, 

3  chain,  miss  3,  repeat. 

374  and  375. — Two  Insertions  for  Underi.inen. 

Point  de  Genes. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  and  work  the  embroidery  in 
batiste,  nainsook,  or  fine  lawn.  Go  over  the  outlines  with  em¬ 
broidery  cotton,  and  work  the  Venetian  bars  in  the  usual  way. 
For  the  raised  portions  of  the  embroidery  sew  on  coarse  tatting 
cotton  or  fine  guipure  cord  with  overcast  stitches,  always  working 
in  a  crossway  direction,  and  forming  the  purls  when  re<|uired.  The 
lace  stitches  are  embroidered  with  glac£  thread,  and  the  muslin  cut 
away  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  July. 

RESH  misfortunes  have  fallen  upon  this  already 
so  severely  tried  land  of  France.  For  the  last 
month  our  newspapers  have  been  full  of  the  heart¬ 
rending  details  of  the  recent  inundations.  All  that 
Southern  part  of  the  country,  which  had  been  so 
entirely  sheltered  from  the  evils  of  the  war,  and  which 
knew  nothing  of  the  sufferings  of  the  siege  and  the 
Commune,  has  now  been  in  its  turn  put  to  a  cruel  trial. 
Divine  wrath  is  not  yet  appeased.  It  is  true  France 
has  not  mended  her  ways,  and  revels  in  pleasures  and 
luxury  as  much  as  before  the  war.  We  remember 
Toulouse  as  a  most  picturesque  and  original  city,  with 
splendid  quays,  and  avenues  of  trees  leading  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  as  fine  and  spacious  as  our  boule¬ 
vards.  Now  the  quays  are  destroyed,  the  whole  of  the 
St.  Cyprian  Faubourg  has  disappeared,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  iron  bridge — a  marvel  of  bold  and  elegant 
architecture — is  no  more  !  Poor  Toulouse  !  What 
mourning,  what  misfortunes,  what  misery,  and  what 
wretchedness,  where  but  a  little  while  ago  was  rejoic¬ 
ing  and  abundance  ! 

France  is  moved  to  her  very  depths  with  pity  and 
compassion  ;  subscriptions  pour  in  from  every  quarter, 
nor  have  her  neighbours  been  unmindful  of  her  in  this 
fresh  trial.  But  the  wants  are  great,  and  it  is  by 
thousands  that  unfortunate  families  deprived  of  home 
and  of  every  necessary  of  life  must  be  reckoned  in  those 
Southern  provinces.  Tarbes  has  not  been  spared,  no 
more  than  Pau  and  Bagneres  de  Bigorre — that  gem  of 
watering-places.  The  handsome  stone  bridge  of 
Marcadieu,  with  its  seven  arches,  from  which  one 
gazed  upon  such  a  magniHcient  panorama  of  snow-clad 
Pyrenean  mountains,  is  crumbled  down  to  ruins.  Two 
rivers,  the  Gare  and  the  Adour,  joined  together,  have 
swept  it  all  away  in  their  ungovernable  fury.  At 
Bagneres  the  marble  quarries  and  the  large  docks 
where  flour  is  prepared  for  exportation  have  suffered 
very  much. 

Charity  has  been  very  busy  ever  since  the  first  news 
of  such  dreadful  disasters  were  known  throughout  the 
country.  Besides  the  subscriptions  which  are  going  on 
in  every  town,  village,  and  neighbourhood,  there  have 
been  many  jetes  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers. 

In  the  Hotel  d’Aquila  there  was  a  Watteau/e/e,  with 
theatricals,  tableaux  vivants,  and  a  tombola  containing  a 
most  tempting  collection  of  artistic  trifles,  pictures, 
fans,  perfumes,  and  pretty  bagatelles,  such  as  ladies 
love. 

Then  there  was  a  grand  concert  given  by  Madame 
de  MacMahon,  who  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in 
collecting  money,  clothes,  bedding,  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  unhappy  victims  of  the  inundations. 

And  in  private  circles  there  has  been  quite  a  renewal 
of  gaieties,  balls,  concerts,  and  amateur  theatricals,  with 


the  laudable  object  of  collecting  some  money  for  the 
poor  Gascons. 

Your  Prince  of  Wales  once,  it  is  said,  exclaimed 
during  the  late  war — “  How  can  the  King  of  Prussia 
bombard  Paris  ?  If  Paris  should  be  destroyed,  where 
are  kings  to  enjoy  themselves  a  little  And  he  was 
right,  for  Paris  and  France  are  still  the  great  resource 
for  beings  deprived  of  their  throne,  and  for  those  who 
feel  in  the  mood  of  forgetting  for  a  while  the  honours 
and  ennuis  of  royalty.  It  is  with  us  that  fallen 
sovereigns  come  to  console  themselves  for  the  loss  of 
their  subjects  ;  and  it  is  with  us  also  that  Imperial  or 
Royal  Highnesses  come  and  spend  their  holidays,  and 
unbend  for  a  time  from  the  fatigues  of  government  and 
the  etiquette  of  a  court.  Nowhere  would  you  find 
such  a  number  of  kings  and  princes,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  republican  effigy  upon  our  money. 

The  Archduke  Albert  is  at  Trouville,  and  the 
Empress  of  Austria  has  taken  up  her  quarters  in  the 
Chateau  de  Sassetot  with  her  second  daughter. 

The  Grand  Duchess  Alexandra  Josefona  is  in  P.aris, 
where  her  consort,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  now 
in  London,  is  very  soon  to  join  her,  with  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis,  son  of  the  Czar. 

Prince  Ibrahim-Pacha  has  taken  apartments  in  the 
Grand  Hotel  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  who  was  the  delight  of  the  London  season, 
is  now  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre.  Much  as  he  enjoyed 
London,  the  Sultan,  you  see,  still  kept  Paris  for  the 
bonne  louche.  But  I  suppose  you  have  heard  enough 
about  him  by  this  time  to  care  to  hear  any  more.  His 
Highness  proposes  to  remain  some  time  here,  after 
which  he  is  to  visit  Lyons  and  Marseilles. 

The  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  was  a  very  great 
drawback  to  the  Beauvais  races,  generally  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  aristocratic  meetings  of  the  sporting 
world  in  France.  However,  some  intrepid  sports¬ 
women  had  made  up  their  minds  to  umbrellas  and 
waterproofs,  and  had  bravely  started  for  the  old  and 
picturesque  town  of  Beauvais,  which,  but  for  the 
weather,  would  have  been  so  gay  and  bright  to  receive 
them.  Among  them  we  must  note  the  Duchess  de 
Mouchy,  Baroness  de  Poilly,  Countesses  de  Soubeyrau 
and  de  Segonzac,  Viscountess  Aguado,  and  Baroness  de 
Saint-Roman. 

Most  of  these  ladies  had  their  toilet  entirely  covered 
over  with  the  great  houppelande  of  grey  cloth,  which  so 
much  .resembles  the  capote  of  our  young  volontaires. 
These  cloaks,  made  of  English  waterproof  cloth,  are 
less  ugly  supported  by  female  petticoats  than  over 
masculine  clothes.  They  possess  the  great  merit  of 
preserving  the  toilet  when  clouds  pour  down  in  sudden 
storms  and  showers,  and  of  leaving  it  in  all  its  fresh 
beauty  when  the  sun  shines.  Thrown  back  from  her 
shoulders,  it  then  gives  a  lady  the  appearance  of  a 
bright  butterfly  emerging  from  her  chrysalis. 
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MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


The  London  musical  season  is  visibly  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  various  series  of  concerts  are  all  but 
over,  and  before  these  lines  are  in  our  subscribers’ 
hands  the  two  opera-houses  will  have  closed  their 
doors.  At  both  of  them  the  season  has  been  one  of  un¬ 
usual  interest.  Both  Mr.  Gye  and  Mr.  Mapleson  have 
given  Wagner’s  Lohengrin,  so  often  promised  and  de¬ 
ferred,  and  both  of  them  have  found  that  the  curiosity 
of  the  public  to  hear  the  much-talked  of  work  of  the 
musical  Ishmael  has  been  sufficiently  real  to  crowd 
their  houses  at  each  representation.  Mr.  Gye  fulfilled 
another  very  important  promise  by  the  revival  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  the  incomparable  Mdlle.  Patti 
in  the  character  of  the  heroine,  and  each  impresario 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  introduce  a  debutante  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit,  Mr.  Gye’s  contribution  being 
Mdlle.  Zare  Thalberg,  and  Mr.  Mapleson’s  Mdlle. 
Chapuy.  Otherwise  the  operatic  season  has  to  a  great 
extent  followed  the  ordinary  grooves.  The  bulk  of 
the  operas  given  have  been  the  well-worn  old  favou¬ 
rites,  and  the  rank  and  file  at  either  house  has  been  of 
much  the  same  quality  as  in  former  years.  Mr.  Gye 
has  had  his  famous  phalanx  of  baritones  and  basses, 
M.  Faure,  Signor  Cotogni,  M.  Maurel,  and  Signor 
Bagagiolo,  but  he  has  not  found  a  worthy  successor  to 
Mario.  Mr.  Mapleson  has  suffered  greatly  by  the  loss 
of  Signor  Agnesi  and  Mr.  Perkins,  but  he  has  had 
Madame  Nilsson,  Mdlle.  Titiens,  Madame  Trebelli, 
and  Signor  Campanint  at  his  command.  At  Covent 
Garden  Madame  Patti  still  continues  the  bright  par¬ 
ticular  star  of  the  company,  and  her  appearance  as  the 
heroine  in  M.  Gounod’s  version  of  Shakspeare’s  Romeo 
and  Juliet  only  serves  to  prove  that  this  incomparable 
artiste  is  not  content  with  resting  upon  her  old  triumphs, 
but  is  continually  increasing  her  repertoire.  It  is  a  pity 
that  she  is  so  inadequately  supported  that  she  appears 
to  be  the  only  figure  of  importance  in  the  performance. 
Signor  Nicolini  is  no  doubt  the  best  representative  of 
Romeo  that  Mr.  Gye  has  available,  but  he  is  terribly 
lacking  in  the  intensity  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  proper  delineation  of  the  character,  as  well  as 
for  the  rendering  of  the  music,  while  the  unfortunate 
vibrato  in  which  he  indulges  mars  almost  completely 
the  effect  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  remarkably 
pleasing  voice.  For  her  benefit  Madame  Patti  appeared 
in  Verdi’s  Traviata,  and  she  ended  the  season,  as 
has  been  her  custom  of  late  years,  with  her  charming 
impersonation  of  Catarina  in  Meyerbeer’s  Etoile  du 
Nord,  in  which  she  had  the  advantage  of  the  support 
of  M.  Faure  as  Pietro. 

Mr.  Mapleson’s  most  successful  debutante,  Mdlle. 
Chapuy,  chose  the  character  of  Violetta  in  Traviata  for 
her  first  appearance,  and  achieved  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess.  Her  dramatic  powers  are  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  her  voice  is  a  pure  soprano,  very  sympathetic  in 
quality  and  of  great  flexibility.  The  favourable  im¬ 
pression  she  created  by  her  appearance  in  Verdi’s  rather 
unpleasant  opera  was  greatly  strengthened  by  her  per¬ 


formance  in  the  part  of  Rosina  in  Rossini’s  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,  where,  in  spite  of  the  many  famous  memories 
with  which  she  had  to  contend,  she  gained  a  decided 
triumph.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Mapleson 
has  secured  the  services  of  Mdlle.  Chapuy  for  some 
years  to  come,  as  she  is  the  most  decided  acquisition  to 
the  lyric  stage  that  we  have  had  to  welcome  for  some 
years. 

Next  in  point  of  interest  to  the  doings  of  the  two 
great  houses  come  the  performances  of  the  French 
Opera  Comique  Company  at  the  Gaiety.  We  dwelt  in 
a  previous  issue  upon  the  excellences  of  this  clever 
company,  the  uniform  evenness  of  their  performances, 
and  the  extent  of  their  repertoire,  and  we  have  only  to 
add  that  since  we  wrote  last  they  have  given  Auber’s 
Fra  Diavolo,  not  the  most  successful,  by  the  way,  of 
their  performances,  as  the  Zerlina,  Mdlle  Albert,  and 
the  Lady  Allcash,  Mdlle  De  Vaure,  were  by  no  means 
up  to  the  work,  though  M.  Tourrine  and  Joinnesse 
were  thoroughly  satisfactory  as  the  hero  and  Matteo 
the  innkeeeper.  They  have  also  given  M.  Masse’s 
Galathee  with  great  success,  and  Adam’s  Postilion  de 
Longjumiau. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  ended  their  sixty-third 
season  on  the  5th  of  July  with  about  the  best  concert 
of  the  series.  The  programme  included  Haydn’s 
Symphony  in  E  flat.  No.  lo  of  the  celebrated  Saloman 
series,  which  was  played  with  remarkable  spirit,  and 
the  immortal  C  minor  symphony  of  Beethoven,  which 
well  merits  its  well-known  epithet  of  “  colossal.”  The 
novelty  of  the  concert  was  a  gracefully  written  “  Idyll” 
by  Professor  Macfarren  in  memory  of  his  lamented  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  gentle  Sterndale  Bennett,  into  which  was 
introduced  the  lovely  quartett,  “  God  is  a  spirit,”  out  of 
the  “Woman  of  Samaria.”  The  other  instrumental 
items  were  Vieuxtemps’  violin  concerto  in  A  minor, 
finely  played  by  Herr  Wienawski,  one  of  the  very  finest 
representatives  of  the  “  gipsy”  school  of  violinists,  and 
Weber’s  “  Jubilee”  overture.  Mdlle.  Titiens  was  the 
vocalist. 

There  is  no  theatrical  intelligence  of  any  importance 
to  record.  Several  of  the  theatres  are  closed,  and  at 
those  which  are  still  open  no  novelty  worth  mentioning 
has  been  given.  The  revival  of  the  Ticket-of-Leave 
Alan  at  the  Olympic  has  been  a  decided  success,  owing 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  admirable  acting  of  Mr.  Henry 
Neville  as  Bob  Brierly,  the  part  by  which  his  reputation 
was  first  firmly  established,  and  with  which  he  has 
become  so  thoroughly  identified  that  one  seems  to 
notice  a  trace  of  it  in  almost  every  character  he  has 
since  sustained.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  of  all 
the  actors  who  formed  the  original  cast  of  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor’s  striking  play,  scarcely  any  had  ever  been  seen 
to  such  advantage  before,  or  have  done  anything  better 
since.  Even  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Horace  Wigan,  the 
most  experienced  actor  in  the  cast,  this  may  be 
allowed  to  hold  good.  In  spite  of  everything  he  has  done 
before  or  since,  there  cf  n  be  hardly  a  question  that 
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Hawkshaw  was  his  finest  part,  and  it  is  true  in  an 
especial  degree  of  Mr.  Atkins’s  Jem  Dalton,  Mr. 
Vincent’s  Melter  Moss,  and  Mr.  Soutar’s  Green  Jones. 
The  present  performance  at  the  Olympic  is,  therefore, 
especially  interesting  as  affording  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  several  of  the  parts  taken  by  their  original  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Besides  Mr.  Neville  in  his  original  part  as 
the  hero,  we  have  Mr.  Soutar  as  Green  Jones  with  his 
inimitable  giggle  as  amusing  as  ever,  Mrs.  Stephens  the 
only  Mrs.  Willoughby  that  could  be  accepted,  and  Miss 
Farren  as  the  mischievous  Tom  Willoughby,  of  which, 
though  not  actually  the  original,  she  has  been  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  successful  representatives.  The 
other  performers  are  new  to  the  piece,  but  they  have 
been  very  judiciously  selected,  Mr.  Anson  playing  the 
“  tiger”  Jem  Dalton,  Mr.  Charles  Harcourt  the  detective 
Hawkshaw,  while  Miss  Fowler,  whose  value  as  an 
actress  is  every  day  more  and  more  apparent,  makes  an 
admirable  representative  of  the  heroine.  May  Edwards. 
As  far  as  one  may  judge  from  present  appearances,  the 
Ticket-of-Leave  Man  seems  likely  to  enjoy  a  pretty  con¬ 
siderable  extension  of  “  leave.” 

Mr.  Buckstone’s  season  having  concluded,  and  my 
Lord  Dundreary’s  levees  having  at  length  come  to  an 
end,  the  Haymarket  has  been  opened  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Bruce,  whose  trump  card  is  Mr.  Herman  Merivale’s 
piece  Alone,  played  by  much  the  same  company  as 
performed  in  it  with  so  much  success  for  a  hundred 
nights  at  the  Court  Theatre.  The  programme  also 
includes  a  comic  scene,  entitled  Locked  Out,  which  intro¬ 
duces  Mr.  Howard  Paul  and  the  Wedding  Marerh  with 
mainly  the  original  cast. 

At  the  Adelphi  Nicholas  Nickleby  still  holds  its  place 
in  the  bills.  At  the  Strand  Nemesis,  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  modern  Strand  burlesques,  has  been  reproduced 


with  the  original  cast,  and  the  well-known  old  poster 
of  the  belligerent  neighbours  storming  at  each  other 
over  their  party  wall  is  again  to  be  seen  upon  all 
the  hoardings  and  advertising  spaces.  La  Fille  de 
Madame  Angot  in  the  original  French,  and  performed 
by  the  original  company,  is  a  special  attraction  at  the 
Criterion,  M.  Mario  Widmer’s  Ange  Pitou  especially 
being  a  performance  that  no  one  should  miss.  At  the 
Mirror  the  days  of  the  Detective  are  numbered,  and  a 
new  play,  written  conjointly  by  Mr.  John  Oxenford 
and  Mr.  Horace  Wigan,  and  entitled  Self,  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  immediately.  The  Lyceum  is  closed  for  the 
present,  Mr.  Henry  Irving  having  brought  to  a  close 
his  performance  as  Hamlet,  which  he  has  played 
with  an  amount  of  success  that  is  simply  unprecedented. 
The  last  night  of  the  season  was  a  signal  triumph  for 
the  accomplished  actor,  and  his  announcement  of  an 
approaching  revival  of  Macbeth,  in  which  he  is  destined 
to  assume  the  part  of  the  hero,  was  greeted  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  approval.  A  new  Macbeth, 
with  something  of  originality,  will  be  especially  wel¬ 
come.  Few  of  the  present  generation  of  playgoers 
have  seen  more  than  one  or  two  readings  of  the  part, 
and  these  more  or  less  conventional.  To  the  proposed 
performance  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  Qtieen  Mary  we  confess 
that  we  do  not  look  forward  with  any  very  eager 
anticipation. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  still  maintains  its  great  popu¬ 
larity,  although  the  terrible  weather  has  been  most  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  outdoor  amusements.  Dramatic  and 
musical  performances  of  the  highest  class  have  attracted 
very  large  audiences,  and  the  performance  of  Mozart’s 
music  and  the  Dramatic  College  Fete  thronged  the  vast 
building.  Evening  promenade  concerts  are  the  new  and 
very  attractive  feature  of  the  programme. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Travels  in  Portugal.  By  John  Latouebe.  (Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler,  Patemoster-row.) — The  reader  of  this  book  will  most  probably 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Portugal — respecting  which  wonderfully 
little  is  known  by  the  travelling  public— is  not  so  inviting  to  the 
“  tourist”  as  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  does  not  offer  the  attractions 
of  Germany,  Italy,  or  Spain ;  it  is  not  so  romantic  as  the  Tyrol ;  nor 
so  attractive  to  the  angler  as  Norway.  Lovers  of  pictures  would 
infinitely  prefer  Antwerp  or  Florence  to  Lisbon  or  Oporto,  and  port- 
wine  drinkers  like  the  famous  product  of  the  banks  of  the  Douro 
after  it  has  endured  a  sea  voyage,  and,  perhaps,  some  scientific  com¬ 
mercial  sophistication.  The  ordinary  guide-book  tourist  would 
probably  wander  from  the  Dan  to  the  Bcersheba  of  Portugal,  and  bo 
disposed  to  find  all  barren ;  but  M.  Latouche  shows  that  a  real  traveller 
will  find,  in  by-routes,  out  of  the  regular  track  of  diligence  and 
railroad,  abundant  material  for  observation  and  description  of  a  very 
interesting  kind,  llis  sketches  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country  people  are  admirable,  and,  leaving  well-known  and  important 
places  to  bo  described  by  other  writers,  he  takes  his  readers  with  him 
into  the  rural  districts  and  among  the  smaller  provincial  towns,  and 
pleasantly  tells  us  much  that  is  well  worth  knowing  and  valuable  if 
we  would  gain  a  clear  view  of  Portuguese  character  and  social  life. 
Natural  history  and  art,  when  they  come  in  his  way,  are  treated  with 
a  familiarity  and  skill  which  show  the  subjects  are  familiar  to  him ; 
and  there  is  throughout  the  book  an  agreeable  air  of  scholarship 
which  never  degenerates  into  pedantry  nor  interferes  with  the 
X>ractical  knowledge  of  evidently  a  well-travelled  and  thoughtful  rnaxi 


of  the  world,  llis  notices  of  the  persistency  of  Moorish  and  Jewis 
even  of  Roman,  influences  in  the  national  life,  are  not  only  interesting 
but  very  suggestive. 

Janet  Doncaster.  By  Millicent  Garrett  Faweett.  (London:  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.,  Waterloo-place.) — It  is  almost  impossible  thorougldy 
to  enjoy  a  novel  if  one  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  heroine. 
Mrs.  Fawcett  evidently  admires  her  own  heroine  extremely,  and 
therefore  it  is  all  the  more  provoking  tliat  the  reader  cannot  do  so 
also.  How  can  one  love  a  heroine  whose  “  whole  appearance  indicated 
decision  of  character,”  who  “  had  the  air  oif  one  to  whom  authority 
came  naturally,”  and  to  whom  “  the  naughtiest  children  were  always 
handed  over,  because  they  then  never  dared  to  be  rebellious  ?”  The 
fortunes  of  a  strong-minded  young  woman  like  Janet  are  to  bo 
followed  with  respectful  awe ;  and  one  would  not  think  of  weeping 
over  her  woes,  even  if  she  were  to  die  and  make  the  nsual  pathetic 
dying  speeches  through  a  dozen  pages.  But  nothing  so  common¬ 
place  as  dying  happens  to  Janet  Doncaster.  She  marries  the  richest 
young  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  after  a  few  weeks’  acquaintance, 
without  loving  him,  because  her  mother  is  anxious  about  her  future 
— no  provision  having  been  made  for  Janet  in  case  of  her  mother’s 
death.  Shortly  after  her  marriage  she  discovers  that  her  husband  is 
a  confirmed  drunkard.  He  has  inherited  the  dreadful  curse  from  his 
father,  and  though,  when  carefully  watched,  bo  keeps  sober  for  many 
months  at  a  time,  yet  he  cannot  resist  temptation.  Janet  herself, 
ignorant  of  his  propensity,  places  the  temptation  in  his  w'ay  a 
fortnight  after  their  marriage,  'rhe  account  of  this  scene,  where  the 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*•*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  shonld  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  or  the  English  woman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — AH  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


young  husband  vainly  tries  to  resist  his  terrible  craving  for  the 
brandy  placed  before  him,  is,  to  our  mind,  the  most  pathetic  passage 
in  the  book.  The  butler,  whom  Janet  has  asked  for  brandy-sauce  for 
her  padding,  knowing  his  master’s  failing,  has  replied  that  there  is 
no  brandy  in  the  house.  Janet  does  not  believe  him.  When  he  has 
left  the  room,  she  says  to  her  husband  : — 

“  Will  you  bet  me  half-a-dozen  pair  of  gloves  that  there  is  not  a 
bottle  of  brandy  in  the  sideboard  ?” 

“  Oh,  don’t  go  to  the  sideboard,”  said  the  wretched  man. 

“  Nonsense,”  latched  Janet,  and,  opening  the  wine-drawer,  she 
drew  out,  with  a  little  laugh  of  triumph,  a  bottle  of  brandy  three- 
parts  full.  “There!”  she  cried;  “I  shall  leave  it  on  the  table  to 
show  the  magnificent  Marston  tlmt  I  have  found  him  out.” 

Charlie’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  bottle  as  if  it  had  fascinated  him. 

“  I  suppose  it  is  brandy,”  he  said. 

“We  will  make  quite  sure,”  she  said,  “for  I  should  be  deeply 
humbled  if  it  turned  out  to  be  sherry  in  a  brandy-bottle;”  and  she 

Soured  out  a  teaspoonful  in  a  wine-glass  and  handed  it  to  her 
usband.  “  Well  ?”  she  said,  as  he  put  down  the  glass. 

“Yes,  it’s  brandy,”  he  replied,  getting  up  from  the  table  and 
walking  to  the  window.  He  felt  the  fierce  excitement  coming  on,  the 
intense  craving  that  he  never  yet  had  been  able  voluntarily  to  with¬ 
stand.  He  tried  now,  poor  creature,  to  drag  himself  away  from 
temptation.  “Put  the  bottle  away,  Janet,”  he  said  in  a  strange, 
hoarse  voice. 

“  Why  ?”  she  said.  “  What  can  Marston  do  to  us  ?” 

An  hour  afterwards  she  comes  back  to  the  dining-room,  and  finds 
her  husband  helplessly  intoxicated.  The  butler  tells  her  it  has  been 
his  failing  almost  from  his  childhood.  Janet  leaves  him  at  once,  and 
never  sees  him  again.  Not  once,  through  the  whole  book,  is  there  a 
word  of  pity  from  her  for  the  unfortunate  young  man  whom  she 
herself  had  helped  on  his  downward  path ;  not  a  word  of  sympathy 
with  his  wretched  mother,  who,  with  his  aunt,  had  hoped  much  from 
his  union  with  Janet. 

Thus  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  heroine  first  marries  for  a  home,  but  finding 
that  there  is  such  an  unpleasant  encumbrance  as  poor  Charlie 
Leighton,  she  forgets  all  about  “  for  better  for  worse”  and  “till  death 
us  do  part,”  and  sets  up  by  herself  in  the  world  as  a  translator,  a 
profession  in  which  she  is  as  lucky  as  most  heroines  of  novels  are,  but 
as  few  people  in  real  life  manage  to  be.  She  makes  £200  a  year  by  it 
at  the  first  start !  And  sh^does  not  seem  to  have  worked  very  hard, 
judging  from  the  account  of  the  long  summer  days  spent  at  Oakhurst 
with  the  man  whom  she  loves.  This  is  how  he  won  her  love : — 

“  Ho  left  her  to  take  care  of  herself  and  to  do  things  for  herself, 
and  did  not  act  on  the  assumption  that  she  was  in  need  of  perpetual 
assistance  to  do  things  which  every  woman  not  a  cripple  must  con¬ 
stantly  do  for  herself.  He  did  not  fetch  her  chairs,  or  open  the  door 
for  her,  or  carry  her  umbrella.  He  did  these  things  for  other  women 
because  they  seemed  to  exiiect  it ;  but  from  the  first  there  was  a  tacit 
mutual  understanding  between  them  that  these  forms  and  ceremonies 
were  tiresome  to  her.” 

“Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooed? 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won?” 

But  then,  Janet  was  strong-minded.  How  the  wooing  sped,  and 
how  all  ended  well  at  last,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  to 
find  out.  Mrs.  Fawcett  has  proved  that  she  possesses  talent  in  the 
delineation  of  character — witness  Lady  Ann  Leighton,  with  her  one 
purpose  in  life  hardening  an  otherwise  gentle  and  kind  heart; 
Mrs.  Leighton,  so  strongly  contrasting  with  her  sister-in-law;  and 
Barker,  the  butler.  There  is  little  humour  and  no  poetic  sentiment 
in  the  book.  Perhaps  either  would  be  out  of  place  with  such  a 
heroine  as  Janet.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  former  lies  in  the 
account  of  the  natural  depravity  wherewith  Janet  at  three  years  old 
shocked  her  reli^ous  mother  by  learning  Nigger  melodies  more 
quickly  than  she  learned  to  sing  Dr.  Watts’s  hymns,  and  asking  for 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer  in  the  same  breath  with  Daniel  in  the  Lions’ 
Den.  Among  the  faults  of  the  book  we  must  note  a  tendency  to 
irreverent  application  of  Scripture  phrases.  Also,  an  old  lady  thanks 
Heaven  that  a  flaw  in  a  splendid  opal  had  brought  it  down  to  the 
level  of  her  purse.  We  may  observe  that  the  author  disdains  the 
weak  reticence  observed  by  other  writers  when  they  feel  called  upon 
to  use  a  certain  condemnatory  word  beginning  and  ending  with  d, 
loading  them  to  omit  the  intervening  letters.  Mrs.  Fawcett  gives 
it  in  full.  Such  sentences  as — “  I  can’t  be  glad  about  it  like 
you  can,”  “He  is  very  distressed,”  “You  must  not  trouble  about 
that,”  are  not  good  English.  The  story  is  in  one  volume,  and  though 
the  writer  may  have  had  a  different  moral  in  riew,  the  only  one  we 
can  draw  from  it  is,  “  Do  not  marry  anybody  on  a  short  acquaintance, 
and  without  seeing  how  he  behaves  in  company  with  a  brandy-botUe.” 


Peri  will  be  glad  of  directions  for  making  large  peacock’s  feather 
fans. 

F.  M.,  a  constant  subscriber,  would  feel  much  obliged  by  being 
informed  where  she  could  dispose  of  water-colour  paintings  and 
pencil  drawings.  At  present  her  paintings  are  very  simple,  but  in 
time  she  hopes  they  will  be  improved.  [They  can  only  be  disposed  of 
through  a  picture -dealer.] 

Seringa  writes  —  “  Will  you  oblige  us  by  saying  in  your  next 
number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  what  kind  of  polonaise  is 
best  for  a  stout  person,  and  which  colours  are  suitable  for  dark  ladies  ? 
Also  which  part  of  the  patterns  of  tunic  is  most  convenient  to  increase 
the  size,  as  those  in  your  numbers  require  so  much  alteration  for  stout 
ladies  ?  Will  you  also  inform  us  what  kind  of  shaped  bonnets  and  hats 
are  useful  and  fashionable  for  dark  ladies  about  forty  years  old  ?” 
[Tablier  and  jacket  bodice  suit  stout  figures  better  than  the  polonaise 
with  belt.  To  make  our  patterns  fit  stout  persons  they  must  be  cut 
larger  round  all  the  edges.  For  bodices  it  would  be  better  to  send 
your  measurement  to  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Hcnrietta-strect,  Covent- 
garden,  and  she  will  send  a  pattern  to  fit  you.  See  her  price-list  on 
our  Pattern  Sheet.  The  colours  suitable  for  ladies  with  dark  com¬ 
plexions  are  cerise,  orange,  currant,  and  pink ;  but  as  these  would  be 
unsuitable  for  dresses,  brunettes  should  wear  such  neutral  colours  in 
their  dress  as  will  admit  of  the  more  brilliant  colours  being  worn  with 
them  as  accompaniments.  Plum  colour,  for  instance,  is  in  itself  try¬ 
ing  to  a  brunette ;  but  if  worn  with  orange  or  yellow  it  is  made 
becoming  at  once,  and  the  contrast  is  beautiful.  Grey  is  a  good 
colour  for  a  brunette’s  dross.  She  can  wear  the  various  shades  of 
cerise  with  it.  Claret  is  a  good  colour  for  evening  dress  for  a 
brunette.  'The  little  half-gipsy  shape  suits  elderly  ladies  as  well  as 
young,  and  can  be  trimmed  to  accord  with  all  styles.  It  is  bent  in  a 
little  at  the  ears,  rising  in  front  and  showing  a  border  under  the  brim. 
This  border  may  consist  of  quilling  of  silk  or  velvet  and  a  flower.  The 
rather  long  oval  shape,  if  not  too  large,  is  also  suitable  for  ladies  of 
forty.] 

Will  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maoazi.ve,  in 
next  month’s  number,  kindly  tell  Madcap  how  to  pronounce  the  names 
“  Naudin”  and  “  Faure.”  [No  combination  of  English  letters  con- 
veys  the  proper  French  pronunciation  of  the  second  syllable  of 
“  Naudin.”  It  is  something  between  “  dang”  and  “  dah.”  The  first 
syllable  is  pronounced  “  No.”  “  Faure”  is  pronounced  "  Fore.”] 

C.  A.  writes —  “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  have  read  with  much 
interest,  in  the  July  number  of  the  E.volishwoman’s  Magazine,  of  the 
Kindergarten  system  for  educating  children.  I  have  two  little  ones, 
the  elder  but  two  years  old ;  my  friends  strongly  advocate  no  educa¬ 
tion  for  them  until  six  years  of  age,  particularly  as  the  latter  seems  to 
have  such  an  excellent  memory  and  more  intelligence  than  many  of  her 
age.  She  knows  most  of  the  alphabet,  little  pieces  of  poetry,  says 
prayers,  and  any  flower’s  name  we  mention  to  her  in  the  garden  she 
will  recognise  elsewhere,  even  if  there  be  no  blossom  to  distinguish  it. 
At  present  I  have  discouraged  any  attempt  at  teaching  when  her  nurse 
has  tried  it.  Since  reading  your  last  number  I  have  thought  where 
children  learn  quickly  it  will  not  harm  them  to  give  a  little  instruc¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  there  alvocated  teaching  at  three  years  old.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  begin  at  that  age  ?  Ought  I  to  teach  myself  or  have  a 
governess  ?  I  feel  most  anxious  on  the  subject,  as  the  education  of 
girls  particularly  seems  to  me  of  such  a  frivolous  character,  certainly 
not  fitting  them  for  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers.  Can  I  get  Frobel’s 
Mot/ierisBookinEnglish,  andwhere?  Please  excuse  me,  dear  Humming- 
Bird,  if  I  am  troublesome.”  [The  Kindergarten  system  may  be  begun 
with  children  at  any  age.  It  is  only  a  more  developed  and  systematic 
form  of  the  teaching  that  every  child  easily  and  naturally  picks  up 
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during  the  first  few  years  of  its  life,  and  it  prepares  the  way  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  makes  it  an  easy  instead  of  a  thorny  road,  as  it  too  often  is. 

I  think  your  friends  are  quite  right  in  advising  you  to  abstain  from 
beginning  the  so-called  “education”  of  your  little  ones  till  they  are  at 
least  six  years  old.  As  the  term  is  generally  understood,  and  the 
process  usually  begun,  it  is  only  forcing  the  intellect  unduly,  and  into 
narrow  and  well-worn  grooves,  from  which  it  is  often  impossible  in 
after  life  to  escape.  Many  a  child,  I  feel  sure,  would  have  made  a 
clever  accountant  who  is  now  “  stupid  at  sums,”  if  he  had  not  been 
taught  when  he  was  too  young  to  understand,  or  to  evolve  a  method 
of  counting  for  himself.  But  Frobel’s  system  allows  all  freedom  in 
this  respect,  and  yet  gives  excellent  training  to  the  mind  without 
wearying  it,  for  the  more  a  child  is  taught  by  the  Kindergarten  sys¬ 
tem  the  more  numerous  are  its  sources  of  amusement.  It  would  bo 
better,  if  you  have  time,  to  teach  your  children  yourself  for  a  few 
years,  certainly,  and  then  perhaps  you  and  some  of  your  friends  will 
encourage  the  establishment  of  a  small  Kindergarten  school  in  your 
neighbourhood,  which  will  be  a  good  action,  not  only  for  your  own 
children,  but  for  others  whose  parents  may  follow  your  example. 
Frobel’s  books  can  bo  had  of  Messrs.  Zubbs  and  Brookes,  booksellers, 
Manchester.  Miss  Edith  Tegetmeier,  18,  King  Henry’s-road,  Haver- 
stock-hill,  N.W.,  is  willing  to  give  information  on  the  subject.  She 
trains  ladies  to  teach  on  this  system.  Lectures  and  instruction  in 
Kindergarten  teaching  are  also  given  at  the  Stockwell  Training 
College,  Borough-road,  London ;  and  if  you  prefer  to  have  a  governess 
yon  could  apply  to  either  of  these  addresses.] 

Violet  will  be  much  obliged  to  the  Humming-Bird  if  she  will 
kindly  tell  her  howto  arrange  her  hair.  Violet  having  very  short 
hair  she  cannot  manage  the  long  plaits  which  are  now  worn  without 
false,  which  she  would  not  like.  Could  the  Humming-Bird  tell  her 
some  easy  way?  Also  does  she  know  of  anything  to  prevent  the 
hands  getting  red  and  hot  in  the  evening,  or  when  nervous  ?  [Please 
mention  how  long  your  hair  is.  Wash  your  hands  frequently  in  hot 
water,  and  dry  very  thoroughly  with  a  soft  towel.] 

Isabella. — Sew  oilskin  underneath. 

E.  A.  W.  wishes  to  know  if  any  of  the  subscribers  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  conld  lend  or  sell  her  a  Berlin  wool 
pattern,  called  the  “  Golden  Diamond  Banner  Screen.”  It  was  given 
in  the  Magazine  of  March,  1 867,  and  E.  A.  W.,  who  h  as  partly  done 
it,  has  unfortunately  lost  her  pattern.  Address  Miss  Weldon,  North 
Burton,  near  Ganton,  Yorkshire. 

E.  G.  M.  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird,— Will  yon  kindly  tell 
mo  what  you  think  would  be  the  best  to  do  with  a  black  satin  dress 
with  long  plain  skirt,  plain  bodice,  and  sleeves.  I  have  had  it  eight 
years,  and  not  worn  it  more  than  a  dozen  times.  I  feel  so  like  a 
grandmother  in  it.  I  do  not  like  the  quilted  skirts,  and  it  really  looks 
a  shame  to  cut  it  up.”  [Cut  the  skirt  walking  length,  and  if  yon  have 
any  satin  to  spare  from  the  fulness  trim  with  kilt  ploatings.  Wear 
with  sleeveless  Princess  polonaise  or  sleeveless  cuirasse,  and  tablier 
of  any  colour.] 

Snowdropis  a  constant  reader  of  the  Englishwoman,  and  she  has 
been  hoping  to  see  a  sheet  of  figures  to  embroider  on  handkerchiefs. 
She  has  found  the  letters  very  usefnl,  but  cannot  get  a  copy  for  the 
numbers.  She  would  feel  pleased  if  the  Editor  would  comply  with 
her  wish.  [I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  give  these,  but,  if  possible, 
we  will  do  so.] 

Addenda  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird,— I  cannot,  as  an  old 
subscriber,  but  congratulate  yon  on  the  great  improvement  in  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazinr.  Its  utility  is  very  much 
enhanced,  and  the  name  more  appropriate.  Housekeepers  know  the 
value  of  practical  suggestions  from  practical  people,  and  I  can  but 
hope  your  invitation  to  all  to  write  and  add  if  but  a  mite  to  the  general 
knowledge  so  easily  set  before  them  will  be  freely  responded  to,  and 
make  the  reader  feel  as  if  she  were  reading  the  plans  and  doings  of  a 
distant  branch  of  her  own  family,  when  spending  an  hour  with  your 
correspondeuts.  Home,  and  how  to  make  it  happy  (which  cannot  be 
done  without  great  care  and  study),  is  woman’s  great  work.  The  tone 

of  the  homegoes  with  us  thronghlife,and  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  much 

cared  for  and  brightened.  I  had  no  idea  of  saying  but  two  or  three 
words  when  I  commenced,  but  forgive  me  if  I  have  taken  advantage 
of  your  kindness.  I  will  now  say  what  caused  me  to  write.  I  wish  to 
know,  as  no  doubt  many  subscribers  can  tell  me,  the  best  sort  of 
clothing,  the  number  and  the  best  kind  of  packing-trunks,  Ac.,  for  an 
elderly  lady  (50),  of  moderate  means,  for  one  of  Cook’s  tours  to 


Egypt  and  Syria,  also  to  Paris.  Any  lady  who  has  been  the  tours  could 
offer,  no  doubt,  many  valuable  hints,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  intending  tourists.  I  wish  to  get  a  list  of  all  that  would  be 
needed  on  a  moderate  scale.  I  wish  you  success  and  pleasure  in  all 
your  Flittings.”  [Many  thanks  for  your  good  wishes.  I  hope  our 
subscribers  will  write  fully  as  to  their  experience  in  all  household 
matters,  as  it  is  our  wish  to  render  the  Magazine  a  useful  family 
friend,  which  may  be  referred  to  for  advice  and  guidance  on  many 
occasions,  'rhose  whose  privilege  and  occupation  it  is  to  “  make  home 
happy,”  as  you  say,  might  help  us  busy  workers  infinitely,  not  only 
by  kindly  words  of  encouragement,  such  as  you  have  sent,  but  by 
letters  giving  their  exjierience  in  their  own  quiet  homes  in  the  many 
various  branches  of  English  housekeeping.] 

Can  any  of  our  readers  suggest  to  Bombay  a  preventive  for  hair 
turning  grey,  or  some  preparation  thit  will  restore  grey  hair  to  its 
original  colour  ?  Bombay  is  quite  young,  but,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
Indian  climate,  her  hair  is  quite  grey.  She  has  tried  Mrs.  Allen’s 
Hair  Restorer,  Rossetter’s,  the  Mexican  Hair  Restorer,  and  Eau  dee 
Fees,  but  none  of  these  darkened  the  hair  sufficiently,  Bombay’s  being 
naturally  very  dark.  Bombay  warns  delicate  persons  against  using 
such  hair  restorers  as  contain  sulphur,  as  it  prevents  the  hair  drying 
thoroughly  and  gives  cold.  Bombay  also  wishes  for  opinions  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  Orozalinc  from  those  who  have  tried  it. 

R.  F.  would  be  grateful  if  she  could  be  kindly  informed  (i)  where 
she  could  get  two  initial  letters,  arranged  as  a  monogram,  for  working 
in  wool  on  canvas,  and  what  it  would  cost.  (2)  Also  if  you  think  the 
tablier  will  still  be  fashionable  in  autnmn.  (3)  R.  F.  has  several 
pieces  of  beadwork  for  a  drawing-room,  tlie  groundings  of  which  are 
worked  in  different  shades  of  blue.  What  colour  ought  the  fumilure 
to  be  to  form  a  good  contrast  ?  R.  F.  hopes  so  many  questions  have 
not  been  troublesome,  but  will  venture  to  add  one  more — Is  hear 
writing  very  bad  ?  [i.  We  can  get  them  designed  for  you  if  you  wfll 
send  particulars  of  size,  Ac.  Cost  about  5s.  2.  Yea.  3.  Amber, 

brown,  or  very  pale  pink.  We  cannot  answer  questions  about  writing.] 
Louisa  wishes  to  study  for  the  medical  profession.  Would  the 
Editor  tell  her  how  to  proceed,  naming  subjects  to  study,  probable 
expense,  and  what  time  would  be  taken  by  an  industrious  student  ? 
Louisa  lives  in  a  provincial  town  and  is  of  limited  means.  [Women 
who  desire  to  study  medicine  must  first  pass  a  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion  in  arts,  which  comprises  the  following  subjects Enf^ish, 
arithmetic,  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  Latin,  with  one 
other  optional  subject.  These  examinations  are  held  at  Apothecariw? 
Hall  three  times  a  year,  on  the  last  Friday  and  Saturday  of  January, 
April,  and  September.  'The  fee  for  examination  is  one  guinea.  The 
only  place  in  Great  Britain  where  aU  the  courses  of  lectures  reqmred 
for  a  licence  in  medicine  can  now  bo  obtained  by  women  is  the 
“  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,”  at  30,  Hairietta-streeti 
Brunswick-square ;  Dean,  Arthur  T.  Norton,  Esq.,  F .R.C.S. ;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Miss  Heaton.  The  fee  for  the  complete  curriculum  of  non- 
clinical  lectures  is  £So,  or  tickets  can  be  obtained  for  separate coursea 
of  lectures  at  eight  guineas  each  for  the  winter  session,  and  five  guineas 
each  for  summer  session.  Any  lady  desirous  to  attend  this  school 
must  obtain  from  the  Dean  a  form  of  application  for  admission. 
During  the  winter  session  of  1S74-75,  classes  of  anatomy,  practical 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry  are  being  carried  on ;  and  the 
summer  session  of  1S75  will  embrace  courses  of  instruction  in  botany, 
materia  medica,  and  practical  chemistry.  No  arrangements  have  as 
yet  been  made  for  hospital  study  in  London,  as  this  is  not  required 
until  the  second  year,  and  the  school  has  only  just  been  opened.  'The 
fees  for  hospital  instruction  are  additional,  and  will  be  announced 
subsequently.  Ladies  not  desiring  to  study  medicine  with  a  view  to 
practise  may  attend  the  classes  on  payment  of  the  fees,  but  will  not 
receive  certificates  of  attendance.  All  those  who  desire  to  enter  the 
school  are  rwiuested  to  apply  to  the  Dean  for  a  form  of  apj-lication 
for  admission.  A  register  of  desirable  lodgings,  Ac.,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  school  is  kept  by  the  Secretary,  Miss  Heaton,  to  whom 
all  students  not  already  resident  in  London  are  advised  to  ’apply  for 
information  and  advice.  The  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  is  open 
on  payment  of  the  ordinary  five-guinea  fee  to  all  registered  students 
of  medicine  of  both  sexes,  and  most  of  the  lecturers  of  the  Edinburgh 
Extra-Mural  School  are  willing  to  deliver  the  ordinary  lectures  to 
female  students,  if  a  sufficient  namber  join  together  to  guarantee  the 
necessary  fee.  The  requisite  course  of  study,  whether  in  London  ot 
elsewhere,  extends  over  four  years.  The  Ecole  de  Medecine  in  Paris 
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*8  open  to  women,  as  is  also  the  University  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  America.  Additional  information 
respecting  the  facilities  now  existing  for  the  study  of  medicine  hy 
women  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Jex-Blake,  3Z,  Bemard-street, 
Bnssell-square,  London.] 

Burn. — We  are  asked  for  so  many  diderent  patterns  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  give  all.  Could  you  not  cut  the  pattern  for  your  littlo 
girl’s  cuirasse  jacket  from  the  full-sized  one  given  in  our  Maynumber? 
Fold  the  front  about  an  inch  across  the  chest  from  the  middle  of 
the  arm-hole,  and  again  at  the  waist.  Having  pinned  these  folds,  fold 
it  lengthwise  about  half-an-inch.  This  will  reduce  the  size  to  about 
that  you  want.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  back,  and  for  the 
sleeve  use  the  under  side  only. 

Little  L.4DT. — “  Aftermath”  means  “second  mowing,”  and  is  of 
English  origin.  Its  meaning  is  thus  explained  by  Longfellow  him¬ 
self  : — 

“  When  the  summer  fields  are  mown, 

Wlion  the  birds  are  fledged  and  flown. 

And  the  dry  leaves  strew  the  path ; 

With  the  falling  of  the  snow. 

With  the  cawing  of  the  crow. 

Once  again  the  fields  we  mow. 

And  gather  in  the  aftermath. 

Not  the  sweet,  new  grass  with  flowers 
Is  this  harvesting  of  ours ; 

Not  the  upland  clover  bloom. 

But  the  rowen  mixed  with  weeds. 

Tangled  tufts  from  marsh  and  meads. 

Where  the  poppy  drops  its  seeds 
In  the  silence  and  the  gloom.” 

But  perhaps  you  meant  to  inquire  what  meaning  it  has  as  the  title  of 
a  book.  I  think  the  author  means  to  allude  partly  to  its  being  the 
third  part  of  his  “Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,”  and  jierhaps  partly  to 
his  increasing  yoars.  In  nearly  all  poets  this  sad  feeling  of  regret 
may  bo  traced — regret  for  youth’s  vanished  or  vanishing  freshness  ; 
and  some  of  them  feel  it  when  they  are  still  quite  young,  when  the 
“shades  of  the  prison-houSC  begin  to  close”  around  them.  But  for 
these  there  is  always  hope  that  their  beautiful  morning  glory  will 
never  fade  quite  away  “  into  the  light  of  common  day.” 

E.  W. — We  gave  a  pattern  of  a  low  petticoat  bodice  on  our  dia¬ 
gram  sheet  for  June.  Tliere  is  always  a  pattern  for  crochet  stars  on 
the  back  of  the  diagram  sheet. 

Ploeky. — The  quotation  to  which  yon  allude  is  from  Walt  Whit¬ 
man’s  poems,  but  you  have  evidently  confused  it  with  Shelley's 
“  O  World !  O  Life !  O  Time 
The  passage  from  Walt  Whitman  runs  as  follows : — 

“  To  think  of  time — of  all  tliat  retrospection ! 

To  think  of  to-day,  and  the  ages  continued  henceforward ! 

Have  you  guessed  you  yourself  would  not  continue  ? 

Have  you  dreaded  these  earth-beetles  ? 

Have  you  feared  the  future  would  bo  nothing  to  you  ? 

Is  to-day  nothing  ?  Is  the  beginningless  past  nothing  P 

If  the  future  is  nothing  they  are  just  as  surely  nothing. 

To  think  that  the  sun  rose  in  the  east !  that  men  and  women 
were  flexible,  real,  alive !  that  everything  was  alive  ! 

To  think  that  you  and  I  did  not  see,  feel,  think,  nor  boar  our 
part! 

To  think  that  we  are  now  hero  and  bear  our  part ! 

•  •  •  •  « 

To  think  how  eager  we  are  in  building  our  houses  ! 

To  think  others  shall  be  j  ust  as  eager  and  we  quite  indifferent !” 

Di  Veenon  writes — "Mr  Deae  Humiiing-Bied, — I  wish  I  could 
convince  A  Constant  Reader  that  the^art  of  making  a  horse  “  show 
himself”  does  not  consist  in  perpetually  spurring  the  poor  animal, 
which  can  only  produce  a  series  of  frantic  plunges  and  endeavours  to 
unseat  the  heartless  rider,  who,  because,  in  her  brainless  vanity,  she 
imagines  herself  to  appear  to  greater  advantage  on  a  prancing  steed, 
puts  the  most  noble  of  all  beasts,  the  one  who  exerts  his  utmost 
energies  in  our  service  and  f  t  our  pleasure,  to  an  incessant  and  use¬ 
less  torture.  I  fear  A  Constant  Reader  is  one  of  the  many  who 
look  upon  a  horse  as  a  machine  made  solely  for  our  convenience, 
without  sense  of  pain,  and  to  whom  fatigue  is  a  feeling  unknown.  All 


the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  pointed  out  the  two  letters  in  your 
Magazine  are  of  opinion  that  they  would  look  with  anything  but 
admiration  on  a  lady  who  would  so  punish  her  horse,  when  there  is 
not  even  the  excuse  of  putting  the  animal  to  his  utmost  speed  in  her 
favour.  It  was  with  tincere  indignation,  and  I  am  certain  many  other 
ladies  will  have  felt  with  me,  that  I  read  A  Constant  Reader’s 
letter  in  the  number  for  May.  I  trust  that  nowhere  in  Great  Britain 
will  he  find  professional  female  riders  who  depend  entirely  on  a  sharp 
spur  and  a  barbarous  bit  to  bring  their  pupils  into  form.  I  should 
dearly  like  to  give  the  ladies  who  “  delight  in  spurring  their  horses 
with  the  longest  and  sharpest  spurs  they  can  get,”  five  or  six  good 
digs  with  those  same  largo  rowels ;  their  capers  would  no  doubt  bo 
nearly  as  graceful  as  those  of  the  animals  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  bo  mounted  by  these  female  savages.  I  fear  I  am  speaking  rather 
warmly  on  this  subject,  but  the  infliction  of  wanton  jiain  on  any  dumb 
creature  always  rouses  my  anger.  Such  women  one  could  imagine 
enjoying  the  horrors  of  a  Spanish  bull-fight,  and  tittering  behind 
their  fans  when  some  miserable  “  screw”  is  more  fearfully  gored  than 
usual.  While  I  am  on  this  subject  will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  few 
words  on  bearing-reins  ?  Coachmen,  particularly  during  the  London 
season,  are  much  given  to  curbing  up  their  horses  as  tight  as  the  rein 
will  go ;  the  consequence  is  the  animals  are  nearly  sufibcated  and  suffer 
agonies.  Every  afternoon  in  Bond-street,  or  any  fashionable  thorough¬ 
fare,  you  may  see  scores  of  horses  standing,  their  months  a  mass  of 
foam,  tossing  their  heads  from  side  to  side  and  up  and  down  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  escape  from  the  cruel  bit.  Ladies !  when  your  Jehu 
gives  a  smart  cut  with  his  whip  and  a  stem  “  Stand  still,  will  you !”  to 
his  fidgetting  pair,  look  for  yourselves  and  see  that  that  too-ofteu 
instrument  of  torture,  the  bearing-rein,  is  not  too  tight.  A  most 
excellent  little  book,  entitled  Bits  and  Bearing  Heins,  has  lately  been 
published,  which  every  owner  of  horses  should  read.  Dear  Humming- 
Bird,  extend  the  protection  of  your  brilliant  little  wing  over  the  four- 
footed  section  of  society,  and  discountenance  all  epistles  encouraging 
cruelty  to  our  best  and  dearest  animal  friend — the  horse.” 

Katie  W.  writes: — “Would  you  kindly  inform  mo  in  your  next 
number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  what  the 
initials  AET  signify  so  often  seen  on  lockets,  &c.  ?  Also  would  some 
kind  correspondent  favour  mo  with  a  recipe  for  making  good  brown 
bread  ?  [AEI  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  “for  ever.”] 

Will  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
kindly  inform  Snowdrop  in  the  next  number  the  best  way  of  transfer¬ 
ring  the  design  of  braided  cuirasse  given  this  month  on  to  the  material 
for  making  up  ?  [Cut  out  the  jacket  according  to  the  outline,  lay  the 
various  pieces  on  your  material  parallel  with  the  selvage  ;  cut  out  the 
material,  and  after  having  tacked  on  the  paper  pattern,  proceed  to  sew 
on  the  braid  over  it.  Afterwards  pull  away  the  paper.  For  the  second 
front  and  second  sleeve,  lay  the  already  braided  front  and  sleeve  i 
braided  side  downward,  on  the  right  side  of  your  material,  with  a  piece 
of  clean  paper  between,  and  take  off  the  impression  by  the  new  transfer 
process,  the  materials  for  which  may  bo  had  of  Madame  Uoubaud, 
30,  Henrietta-strect,  Covent-garden,  and  of  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway- 
stroet.  Oxford-street.  The  packet  containing  the  necessary  articles  is 
sold  at  28.  6d.,  and  with  the  prepared  cloth,  white  and  blue,  any 
material  can  be  marked  on  excepting  velvet.  For  this  and  woollen 
materials  a  farther  process  (not  ditticult)  is  necessary,  which  is 
explained  in  the  instructions  issued  with  each  packet.  A  heel-boll  is 
included  in  each  packet  for  copying  the  pattern  of  any  braided  gar¬ 
ment.  This  process  is  remarkably  simple.  You  merely  lay  a  piece  of 
clean  paper  over  the  braiding,  rub  the  heel-ball  over  the  paper,  and 
the  pattern  outlines  itself  accurately  on  the  side  of  the  paper  next  the 
garment.] 

J.  W.  A.  writes — “  Madam, — In  your  February  number  I  read  with 
indignation  the  letter  upon  the  use  of  the  spur  by  a  female  styling 
herself  A  Constant  Reader.  Allow  me  to  express  my  opinion  that 
if  many  letters  containing  an  equal  amount  of  barbarity  and  vulgarity 
were  to  appear  in  the  Englishwoman,  the  Constant  Reader  in 
question  would  be  the  solo  representative  of  her  kind  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  Constant  Reader  is  evidently  not  of  a  rank  in  life  whoso 
opinions  on  any  subject  wiU  carry  much  weight  with  the  majority  of 
the  enlightened  readers  of  the  Englishwoman,  as  her  confidantes 
appear  to  be  “  men  experienced  in  London  stables,”  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  horses  she  is  accustomed  to  ride  are  the  unfortunate  livery- 
hacks  with  the  condition  of  whose  flanks  she  seems  so  well  acquainted. 
Allow  me,  as  a  man  with  some  feeling  and  affection  for  dumb 
animals,  to  express  my  thorough  abhorrence  and  disgust  at  the  tone 
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of  wanton  and  egotistical  cruelty  adopted  by  this  writer,  and  in 
answer  to  Katinka  to  say  that  so  far  from  admiring  the  advocates  of 
such  contemptible  cruelties  I  have  never  in  my  life  met  any  man 
accustomed  to  horses  of  his  own  whoso  feelings,  despite  A  Constant 
Header’s  opinion,  would  not  be  similar  to  my  own.  A  Constant 
Header  is  probably  one  of  those  who,  having  hired  her  horse  at  so 
much  the  hour,  is  determined  to  make  the  best  show  she  can  for  the 
money ;  but  if  ever  I  have  the  fortune  to  come  across  her  and  her 
horse,  with  its  poor  bleeding  (or,  as  she  beautifully  words  it,  “  well- 
marked”)  flanks,  she  shall,  instead  of  caracoling  on  its  tortured  body, 
dance  in  the  police-court  to  the  tunc  of  a  fine  for  cruelty  to  animals.” 
[If  J.  W.  A.  had  read  A  Constant  Header’s  letter  more  carefully 
bo  would  have  discovered  that  the  writer  was  not  a  woman.  A 
Constant  Reader  speaks  of  his  wife,  also  of  being  fascinated  by  the 
lady  rider’s  pretly  foot.  Women  are  not  often  fascinated  by  each 
other’s  pretty  feet.  A  glance  at  our  March  number  will  show 
J.  W.  A.  that  Di  Vernon  had  not  only  come  to  a  correct  conclusion 
on  this  subject,  but  that  that  lady  had  also  very  ably  answered  A  Con¬ 
stant  Reader.] 

Maii  writes — “  Will  the  Editor  kindly  inform  Miss  Brewster  to 
whom  she  must  make  a  P.O.  order  payable  for  a  further  subscription 
for  the  Magazine  which  she  wishes  to  make,  as  she  believes  she  has 
received  the  six  numbers  she  paid  for ;  and,  when  writing  in  reply  to 
this,  can  the  Editor  tell  her  where  she  can  get  the  Albert  Crape, 
which  no  country  shopkeepers  ever  seem  to  have  ?”  [Make  the 
order  payable  to  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.  Get  your  draper 
to  procure  the  crape  from  Messrs,  Symington,  39,  Gutter-lane, 
London,  E.C,  Your  letter  to  Jessie  forwarded.] 

British  Canadian  writes — “  Mr.  Editor, — Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  give  n  pattern  of  a  fashionable  collar  and  enfls  in  the  June  number, 
if  I  am  in  time,  as  I  hope  I  shall  be  ?  Can  they  be  in  the  Supplement 
the  exact  size  for  ontting  out,  as  I  am  afraid,  if  I  cut  the  pattern 
from  an  engraving,  I  shall  spoil  the  shape  ?  Of  course  they  must  bo 
linen,  and  so  that  I  cm  make  thorn  myself.  Will  you  give  a  few 
rules  for  carrying  oneself  well  ?  I  am  very  anxious  on  this  subjecL 
as  well  as  a  great  many  other  girls.  I  am  very  glad  that  IIumminq. 
Bird  is  so  decidedly  against  tight-lacing,  as  it  is  so  injurious  to 
health,  and  cannot  imagine  why  girls  do  it  to  such  an  excess.  I  have 
road  in  books  that  girls  should  associate  grace  and  refinement  with 
their  daily  work — house-work  included — which  has  greatly  puzzled 
me.  How  could  they  ?”  [You  will  find  the  patterns  you  ask  for  on 
our  Pattern  Sheet  this  month.  You  were  not  in  time  for  the  June 
number.  Keep  your  shoulders  well  back,  and  do  not  allow  yourself 
to  lounge.  If  you  fool  tired,  lie  back,  but  do  not  lean  forward.  It  is 
possible  to  associate  grace  and  refinement  to  a  certain  extent  with 
almost  any  employment.  I  have  seen  a  housemaid  sweeping  a  room 
who  looked  a  hundred  times  more  graceful  and  refined  than  her  fussy, 
loud-voiced  mistress.  It  is  not  tchat  you  do  that  stamps  you  as  a 
lady  or  otherwise,  but  hoio  yon  do  it. — Humming-Bird.] 

R.  S. — In  answer  to  this  correspondent  wo  are  informed  that  the 
Hairdressers’  Chronicle  has  been  established  nine  years,  and  is  issued 
twice  a  month.  It  is  published  at  5,  Great  Marlborongh-street,  W. 
but  its  circulation  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  trade  with  which  it  is 
associated. 

Beatrice  writes — “  Sib, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  your  correspondent  Robin,  whose  letter  appeared 
in  your  May  number  ?  I  may  not  bo  correct  in  my  idea  that  the  habit 
of  sitting  instead  of  standing  during  the  musical  portions  of  the 
Church  Service  is  of  Scottish  origin — that  is  to  say,  that  the  custom 
of  sitting  was  adopted  by  English  girls  whilst  staying  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  liked  so  much  that  it  was  kept  up  by  them  on  their  return 
home — but  I  certainly  think  that  Roni.v  is  much  further  from  the 
point,  and  very  uncharitable  and  narrow-minded  into  the  bargain, 
when  she  accuses  girls  of  indolence,  indifference,  and  coldness  simply 
because  they  (couscientiously  in  the  majority  of  cases)  have  adopted  a 
custom  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  her.  Does  Robin  really 
mean  to  denydhe  right  of  private  judgment  ns  regards  forms  and 
ceremonies?  No  one  would  think  of  accusing  the  Scotch  of  in- 
difference  or  coldness  in  religions  matters,  yet  it  is  the  custom  in 
many  of  their  churches  to  sit  daring  the  singing,  which  is,  as  a  rule, 
more  warm  and  hearty  than  that  heard  in  many  English  churches. 
Again,  in  some  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  it  seems  quite 
optional  whether  to  sit  or  stand,  and  any  one  who  has  been  abr.oad 
cannot  have  failed  to  notice  that  in  many  Roman  Catholic  churches 


it  is  customary  to  sit  daring  a  considerable  portion  of  the  service,  yet 
not  even  the  most  bitter  opponent  of  the  Scarlet  Woman  would 
dream  of  accusing  Roman  Catholics  of  indifference  to  the  rites  of 
religion.  Why  therefore  Robin  should  deny  to  girls  who  are  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  the  same  liberty  of  worship  epjoyed  by 
their  Presbyterian,  Nonconformist,  and  Roman  Catholic  sisters,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Again,  I  am  certain  that  the  custom  of  sitting 
would  not  have  been  adopted,  as  it  has  been  by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
(as,  for  instance,  the  Princesses  Louise  and  Beatrice,  the  Countess  of 
Dudley  and  Miss  Moncrieffe),  whose  example  has  probably  had  some 
effect  in  making  the  habit  of  sitting  as  popular  as  it  is,  if  there  had 
been  the  least  idea  of  coldness  or  indifference  attaching  to  the  custom. 
In  fact,  not  only  the  rank  and  position,  but  the  character  and  habits 
of  those  ladies  who  first  adopted  the  custom,  is  a  complete  refutation 
of  Robin’s  far-fetched  and  uncharitable  reason.  Again,  Robin  has 
made  a  most  unaccountable  mistake  in  supposing  that  I  uphold  the 
practice  of  sitting  simply  because  it  is  fashionable  and  comfortable. 
My  words  were — and  1  appeal  to  any  one  whether  Robin’s  construc¬ 
tion  can  possibly  be  put  upon  them — ‘  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  far  higher  consideration  that  a  young  lady  can  better  enjoy  and 
pay  more  attention  to  the  service  when  comfortably  sitting  than  she 
can  when  she  stands  tired  and  wearied,  ani  with  the  knowledge  that 
she  is  looking  awkward  and  uncomfortable.’  I  certainly  thought 
that  these  words  were  plain  enough,  but,  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
unaccountably  misunderstood,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  try  and 
express  my  meaning  more  plainly.  I  think,  then,  that  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  is  how  best  to  enjoy  and  attend  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  that  consequently  that  position  is  the  best  and  most 
truly  devotional  which  best  enables  us  to  enjoy  the  service.  The 
question  of  fashion  or  comfort  is  of  course  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
same  breath,  still  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  disadvantage  or  draw¬ 
back  when  fashion  and  common  sense  happen,  as  in  the  present  case, 
to  bo  on  the  same  side.  In  this,  however,  as  in  every  other  matter 
worthy  of  consideration,  one’s  conscience  is  the  best  guide,  and  wo 
should  bo  careful  not  only  to  respect  our  own,  but  the  conscience  of 
another,  and  not  vituperate  those  who  do  not  see  things  in  the  same 
light  as  ourselves.  If  Rubin  really  thinks  that  it  is  wrong  to  sit 
during  the  Psalms  on  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  in  July,  she  is  perfectly 
right  not  to  do  so,  and  I,  though  not  agreeing  with  her  scruples,  still 
respect  them,  and  should  be  sorry  to  laugh  at  her  for  prim  formality 
or  stiff  propriety.  On  the  other  hand  (although  I  consider  them  to 
bo  just  in  the  opposite  extreme)  I  should  be  equally  averse  to  accusing 
those  girls  svho  never  stand,  but  sit  during  the  whole  service,  of 
coldness  or  indifference,  because  in  the  case  of  several  girls  of  my 
acquaintance  their  doing  so  arises  from  conscientious  dislike  to  mere 
form,  and  not  in  the  least  degree  from  indifference  to  the  service. 
But  Avhile  giving  both  the  extreme  parties  credit  for  conscientious 
opinions,  I  beg  to  inform  Robin  that  I  differ  from  each  both  in 
opinion  and  practice,  and  hold  that  in  this,  as  in  nearly  every  question 
worthy  of  consideration,  the  medium  course  is  the  best — that  is  to 
say,  I  consider  that  girls  who  never  sit  and  girls  who  never  stand 
are  equally  silly,  I  will  not  say  in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  best  and 
most  sensible  course  is  to  use,  so  to  speak,  the  custom  of  sitting 
without  abusing  it.  In  my  own  experience  the  very  nicest  girls  that 
I  know  are  those  who,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  sit  in  moderation, 
and  I  have  very  often  observed  that  among  ladies  whom  I  only  know 
by  sight  and  reputation  as  ornaments  to  society  and  benefactors  to 
those  who  have  the  privilege  of  being  brought  in  contact  with  them, 
the  almost  universal  custom  is  to  sit  once  or  twice  during  each  service, 
and  this  course  I  not  only  follow  myself,  but  recommend  to  those 
who  at  present  follow  the  two  opposite  extremes.  Robin  should  not 
always  stand,  and  Di  Vernon  should  not  always  sit,  but  they 
should  remember  Tennyson’s  lines  with  regard  to  the  falsehood  of 
extremes,  and  follow  the  example  of  Beatrice.” 

Jane  Wilson  wishes  to  hear  of  a  good  finishing  girls’  school  near 
Interlachen,  Switzerland.  [Prepaid  answers  will  be  forwarded.] 

Would  the  Humming-Bird  kindly  oblige  Pansy  by  giving  some 
information  about  the  now  interesting  subject  of  old  china  ?  How 
can  Pansy  form  any  idea  as  to  its  value  and  where  it  was  manu¬ 
factured,  and  can  its  age  be  ascertained  in  any  way  ?  She  regrets 
very  much  that  your  interesting  papers  on  Gardening  have  been  dis¬ 
continued.  She  also  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  proper  to  send  cards  by 
post  on  .the  return  of  a  bride  to  her  home,  when  she  has  sent  a 
P.  P.  C.  card,  and  when  the  distance  is  too  great  to  admit  of  a  call 
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bsing  made-;  and  is  it  necessary  to  write  compliments  and  congratula¬ 
tions  inside  the  envelope  ?  An  answer  in  the  July  number  would 
g^reatly  oblige.  [The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  age  and  value  of  old 
china  is  by  the  marks  of  the  manufacturer.  These  marks  are  some¬ 
times  on  the  back  of  the  articles,  but  are  also  frequently  worked  in 
with  the  pattern  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  but 
those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  old  china  to  discover  them. 

I  believe  it  is  the  English  china  that  is  particularly  prized  at  present. 
It  is  an  interesting  snbjeet,  and  we  shall  perhaps  give  our  readers  a 
few  articles  upon  it.  2.  If  you  live  too  far  away  from  your  friend 
to  call  upon  her,  and  yet  wish  to  keep  up  the  acquaintance,  you  must 
do  so  by  correspondenee,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  in  that  case 
visiting  cards  would  be  very  much  out  of  place  and  absurd.  Cards 
ought  never  to  be  sent  by  post.  Almost  their  only  use  is  to  be  left 
by  callers  when  those  they  call  upon  are  not  at  home.  They  then 
serve  as  evidence  of  the  visit.  Our  J  uly  number  was  out  many  days 
before  your  letter  came.] 

Miss  J.  writes — “  Mr.  Editor, — In  reply  to  the  request  of  B.  in 
your  Magazine  for  this  month,  I  wish  to  say  a  lady  has  a  snake  ready 
made  of  postage-stamps  which  she  would  sell  for  los.  It  is  most 
elegantly  and  tastefully  finished  ofi",  in  a  way  which  formerly  sold  for 
£1.  The  labour  of  shaping  the  stamps  and  colouring  the  edges,  and 
the  time  taken  in  the  work,  cause  these  snakes  to  be  rather  expensive. 
Address  with  Editor.” 

A  Correspondent  writes — “Mr.  Editor, — Mrs.  Paton  takes  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  regularly.  In  the  number 
this  month  she  observes  that  Lucy  N.  asks  if  any  one  can  give  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  a  finishing  school  kept  by  the  Misses  Peyton,  at  Lisson- 
grove.  Mrs.  Paton  knew  the  Misses  Peyton  from  her  childhood, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  when  they  opened  their  establishment 
at  No.  I,  Lisson-grove.  Should  Lucy  wish  further  information  on 
the  subject,  she  can  get  it  by  applying  to  Mrs.  Paton.” 

M.  R.  sends  the  following : — 

FINIS. 

“Finis!”  and  so  the  book  is  done 
To  the  latest  word  on  the  latest  page; 

I  have  read  it  through  with  all  reverence  due 
To  the  work  of  a  mighty  sage. 

And  now,  with  a  lingering  touch  of  love, 

I  close  it,  and  fasten  the  ponderous  clasp. 

And  lay  it  by,  with  a  benison. 

To  rest  ’mid  the  dust  of  the  past. 

Fold  it,  and  clasp  it,  and  lay  it  by. 

While  the  burning  words  which  are  therein  writ 

Are  kindling  lights  in  my  waking  brain. 

Whence  the  shuddering  shadows  flit. 

Fold  it,  and  clasp  it,  and  lay  it  to  rest. 

Side  by  side  with  a  hundred  more. 

Where  shadow  and  sunbeam  alike  will  glide 
Mom  and  eve  from  ceiling  to  floor. 

Much  I  have  learnt,  ’tho’  ’twas  read  by  me 
’Mid  the  mists  and  gloom  of  imcertain  night; 

But  he  who  would  fathom  its  depths  of  lore 
Must  read  it  by  broad  noonligbt. 

Fold  it,  and  clasp  it,  and  lay  it  by, 

’Tis  a  book  that  is  writ  by  the  finger  of  Gixl— 

'This  slumbering  piece  of  humanity. 

O’er  which  we  are  heaping  the  sod. 

Many  have  read  it,  hut  none  aright. 

Because  of  the  blinding  shadows  of  sin. 

Which  blurred  and  blackened  the  simple  troth 
Of  that  without  and  within. 

But  fold  it,  and  clasp  it,  and  lay  it  to  sleep 
’Mid  the  ranks  of  that  resting-place 

When  we  meet  him  again  we  shall  read  him  aright. 

With  Heaven’s  own  light  on  his  face. 

Alice  Gertrude  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  thank  you 
very  much  for  answering  my  questions.  You  kindly  said  you  would 
recommend  me  some  dramas  if  I  sent  you  the  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  going  to  perform  in  them.  My  family  consists  of  papa 


and  mamma,  four  sons,  and  one  daughter ;  so  if  you  conld  tell  the 
names  of  a  few  dramas  that  either  all  or  part  of  the  family  could 
take  part  in,  I  should  be  exceedingly  obliged;  something  rather 
laughable  would  be  as  well.”  [Little  TodJlekins,  3  ladies’  and  3  men’s 
parts;  one  lady’s  part  could  be  taken  by  a  man.  Our  Wife,  2  ladies’ 
and  4  men’s  parts;  My  Aunt’s  Advice,  1  lady,  2  men;  A  Regular  Fix, 
4  ladies,  5  men ;  A  Husband  in  Clover,  The  Happy  Pair,  A  Morning 
Call,  1  lady,  i  man;  Real  and  Ideal,  3  ladies,  3  men;  Chiselling,  2 
ladies,  4  men ;  The  Dowager,  in  one  act,  3  ladies,  3  men — Court  dress 
aud  powder;  Little  Treasure,  in  two  acts,  4  ladies,  4  men;  The  Area 
Belle,  2  ladies,  3  men ;  Id  on  parle  Pran^ais,  in  one  act,  3  ladies, 
4  men.] 

Mattie,  with  many  other  mothers  of  girls  home  for  the  holidays 
—ages,  14,  15,  and  16 — would  be  greatly  obliged  to  tho  Humming- 
Bird  if  she  would  give  patterns  for  dresses,  capes,  and  jackets  suited 
to  girls  of  those  ages  in  the  June,  July,  December,  and  January 
numbers.  Mattie  is  also  pleased  to  observe  that  Humming-Bird  is 
about  to  adapt  styles  of  dress  suited  for  ladies  over  fifty.  [Your 
retjuest  shall  be  borne  in  mind.] 

W.  H.  writes — “  Madam, — I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Cuba  on  business 
within  the  next  three  months,  and  shall  stay  principally  in  Havana. 
I  have  a  wife  and  two  daughters,  and  I  would  wish  to  take  the  latter 
with  me  if  I  could.  Their  ages  are  fourteen  aud  sixteen.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  if  I  can  get  a  good  ladies’  school  at  Havana 
where  their  education  could  be  completed,  or  not  ?  Another  part  of 
Cuba  might  suit.  Particulars  will  oblige — I  mean  as  to  terms  and 
instruction.” 

Would  Humming-Bird  kindly  toll  Lizzie,  in  the  August  number, 
a  good  way  to  alter  a  long  plain  mauve  silk  skirt,  with  low  square 
bodice,  as  it  looks  old-fashioned  now  everything  is  so  much  trimmed  ? 
'The  material  is  very  good,  not  been  turned.  What  colour  would  go 
with  it  ?  [By  placing  all  the  fulness  of  the  skirt  well  to  the  back,  and 
tying  back  the  front  breadths,  the  silk  will  look  quite  fashionable  worn 
under  a  black-beaded  lace  tablier  and  basque  bodice ;  or  for  mornings, 
tablier  and  cuirasse  of  cashmere,  either  black  or  same  colour  as  the 
dress.  White  muslin  conld  also  be  worn  over  it,  with  sash  and  bows 
to  match  the  silk.] 


A.  B.  has  five  years  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
unbound,  seven  missing.  Would  dispose  of  them  at  a  third.  Address, 
A.  B.,  Denne,  Newsagent,  i,  Snssex-road,  Brixton. 

M.  has  157  crests  and  monograms,  which  she  would  exchange  for 
songs  (contralto)  or  books.  Address  with  Editor. 

Miss  Clyde,  North  Down  Lodge,  Bideford,  Devonshire,  sends  zo 
roots  of  Devonshire  ferns,  6  varieties,  or  100  leaves,  for  1 2  stamps.  She 
sends  a  box  containing  100  roots,  9  varieties,  for  5s. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  'The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  bo  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties— Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  bo  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
auy  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Psuis. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte-hlanche  t» 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  inform  the  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  thrcaglt 
the  post. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  CHANGES  OF  TWO  SHORT  MONTHS. 

At  the  dinner  table  it  was  reluctantly  admitted  to  be 
necessary  that  Edith  should  go  to  the  city  in  the 
morning  and  dispose  of  some  of  their  jewellery.  She 
went  by  the  early  train,  and  the  familiar  aspects  of 
Fourth  Avenue  as  she  rode  down  town  were  as  painful 
as  the  features  of  an  old  friend  turned  away  from  us  in 
estrangement.  She  kept  her  face  closely  veiled,  hoping 
to  meet  no  acquaintances,  but  some  whom  she  knew 
unwittingly  brushed  against  her.  Her  mother’s  last 
words  were — 

“  Go  to  some  store  where  we  are  not  known  to  sell 
the  jewellery.” 

Edith’s  usually  good  judgment  seemed  to  fail  her  in 
this  case,  as  it  generally  does  when  we  listen  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  false  pride.  She  went  to  a  jeweller  down 
town  who  was  an  utter  stranger.  The  man’s  face  to 
whom  she  handed  her  valuables  for  inspection  did  not 
suggest  pure  gold  that  had  passed  through  the  refiner’s 
fire,  though  he  professed  to  deal  in  that  article.  An 
unknown  lady,  closely  veiled,  offering  such  rich  articles 
for  sale,  looked  suspicious,  but  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong,  there  was  a  chance  for  him  to  make  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  profit.  Giving  a  curious  glance  at  Edith,  who 
began  to  have  misgivings  from  the  manner  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  man,  he  swept  the  little  cases  up  and  took 
them  to  the  back  part  of  the  store,  on  pretence  of 
wishing  to  consult  his  partner.  He  soon  returned  and 
said  rather  harshly — 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand  this  matter,  and  we  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  kind  of  business.  It  may 
be  all  right  that  you  should  offer  this  jewellery,  and  it 
may  not.  If  we  take  it,  we  must  run  the  risk.  We 

will  give  you” - offering  scarcely  half  its  value. 

“  1  assure  you  it  is  all  right,”  said  Edith  indignantly, 
at  the  same  time  with  a  sickening  sensation  of  fear. 
Kew  Seeies,  No.  129,  VoL.XlX.  [Sbftembke,  1875.] 


“  It  all  belongs  to  us,  but  we  are  compelled  to  part  with 
it  from  sudden  need.” 

“  That  is  about  the  way  they  all  talk,”  said  the  man 
coolly.  “  We  will  give  you  no  more  than  I  said.” 

“  Then  give  me  back  my  jewellery,”  said  Edith, 
scarcely  able  to  stand  through  fear  and  shame. 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  call 
in  an  officer  any  way  and  have  the  thing  investigated. 
But  I  give  you  your  choice,  either  to  take  this  money 
or  go  with  a  policeman  before  a  justice  and  have  the 
thing  explained,”  and  he  laid  the  money  before  her. 

She  shuddered  at  the  thought.  Edith  Allen  in  a 
police-court,  explaining  why  she  was  selling  her  jewel¬ 
lery,  the  gifts  of  her  dead  father,  followed  by  a  rabble 
in  the  street,  her  name  in  the  papers,  and  she  the  town- 
talk  and  scandal  of  her  old  set  on  the  Avenue !  How 
Gus  Elliot  and  Van  Dam  would  exult !  All  passed 
through  her  mind  in  one  dreadful  whirl.  She  snatched 
up  the  money  and  rushed  out  with  one  thought  of  escape, 
and  for  some  time  after  had  a  shuddering  apprehension 
of  being  pursued  and  arrested. 

“  Oh,  if  I  had  only  gone  to  TifEmy’s,  where  I  am 
known  !”  she  groaned.  “  It’s  all  mother’s  work.  Her 
advice  is  always  fatal,  and  I  will  never  follow  it  again. 
It  seems  as  if  everything  and  everybody  were  against 
me,”  and  she  plunged  into  the  sheltering  throng  of 
Broadway,  glad  to  be  a  mere  unrecognised  drop  in  its 
mighty  tide. 

But  even  as  Edith  passed  out  of  the  jeweller’s  store 
her  eye  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  face  of  a  man  that 
she  thought  she  had  seen  before,  though  she  could  not 
tell  where,  and  the  face  haunted  her,  causing  much 
uneasiness. 

“  Could  he  have  seen  and  know  me  ?”  she  queried 
most  anxiously. 

He  had  done  both.  He  was  no  other  than  Tom 
Crowl,  a  clerk  in  the  village  at  one  of  the  lesser  dry 
goods  stores,  where  the  Allens  had  a  small  account. 
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He  was  one  of  the  mean  loafers  who  was  present  at  the 
bar-room  scene,  and  had  cheered  and  then  kicked  Gus 
Elliot,  and  “  laid  for  him”  in  the  evening  with  the 
“  boys.’’  He  was  one  of  the  upper  graduates  of  Push- 
ton  street  comers,  and  having  spent  an  idle  vicious  boy¬ 
hood,  truant  half  the  time  from  school,  had  now  arrived 
at  the  dignity  of  a  clerk  in  a  store,  that  thrived  feebly 
on  the  scattering  trade  that  filtered  through  and  past 
Mr.  Hard’s  larger  establishment.  He  was  one  of  the 
worst  phases  of  the  male  gossip,  and  had  the  scent  of 
a  buzzard  for  the  carrion  of  scandal.  The  Allens 
were  now  the  uppermost  theme  of  the  village,  for  there 
seemed  some  mystery  about  them.  Moreover  the  rural 
dabblers  in  vice  had  a  natural  jealousy  of  the  more  ac¬ 
complished  rakes  from  the  city,  which  took  on  some  of 
the  air  of  a  virtuous  indignation  against  them.  Of 
-ourse  the  talk  about  Gus  and  Van  Dam  passed  on  to 
the  Aliens,  and  if  poor  Edith  could  have  heard  the 
surmises  about  them  in  the  select  coterie  of  clerks  that 
gathered  around  Growl  after  closing  hours  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  fountain  of  gossip,  she  would  have  felt  more  bit¬ 
terly  than  ever  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  utterly 
forsaken  mankind. 

When,  therefore,  young  Growl  saw  Edith  get  on  the 
same  train  as  himself,  he  determined  to  watch  her,  and 
startle,  if  possible,  his  small  squad  of  admirers  with  a 
new  proof  of  his  right  to  lead  as  chief  scandal-monger. 
The  scene  in  the  jewellery-store  thus  became  a  brilliant 
stroke  of  fortune  to  him,  though  so  severe  a  blow  to 
Edith.  (The  number  of  people  who  are  like  wolves 
that  turn  upon  and  devour  one  of  their  kind  when 
wounded  is  not  smart.)  Grow'l  exultingly  saw  himself 
doubly  the  hero  of  the  evening  in  the  little  room  of  the 
loft  over  the  store,  where  poor  Edith  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed  that  evening  over  a  black  bottle  and  sundry  clay 
pipes. 

All  this  miserable  drivel  would  have  been  of  little 
consequence,  as  far  as  the  gossip  itself  was  concerned, 
but  the  consequences  of  such  gossip  threatened  to  be 
most  serious. 

As  Edith  returned  up  town  towards  the  depot,  the 
impulse  to  go  and  see  her  old  home  was  very  strong. 
She  thought  her  veil  sufficient  protection  to  venture. 
Slow’ly  and  with  heavy  step  she  passed  up  the  well- 
known  street  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then  crossed  and 
passed  down  towards  that  door  from  which  she  had  so 
often  tripped  in  light-hearted  gaiety,  or  rolled  away  in 
a  liveried  cartiage,  the  envied  and  courted  daughter  of 
a  millionaire.  And  to-day  she  was  selling  her  jewellery 
for  bread — to-day  she  had  narrowly,  as  she  thought, 
escaped  the  police-court — to-day  she  had  no  other  pros¬ 
pect  of  support  save  her  unskilled  hands,  and  little 
more  than  two  short  months  ago  that  house  was  ablaze 
with  light,  resounding  with  mirth  and  music,  and  she 
and  her  sisters  known  among  the  wealthiest  belles  of  the 
city.  It  was  like  a  horrid  dteam.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
might  see  old  Hannibal  opening  the  door,  and  Zell 
come  tripping  out,  or  Laura  at  the  window  of  her  room 
with  a  book,  or  the  portly  form  of  her  father  returning 
from  business,  indeed  even  herself,  radiant  with  pride 
and  pleasure,  starting  for  an  afternoon  walk  as  of  old. 
All  seemed  to  look  the  same.  Why  was  it  not  ?  Why 


could  she  not  enter  and  be  at  home  ?  Again  she  passed. 
A  name  on  the  door  caught  her  eye.  With  a  shudder 
of  disgust  and  pain  she  read — 

“  Uriah  Fox.” 

“  So  the  villain  lives  in  the  home  of  which  he  robbed 
us,”  she  said  bitterly.  “  The  world  seems  made  for  such. 
Old  Hannibal  was  right.  God  lumps  the  world,  but 
the  devil  seems  to  look  after  his  friends  and  prosper 
them.” 

She  now  hastened  to  the  depot.  The  city  had  lost 
its  attractions  to  her,  in  view  of  what  she  saw  and 
suffered  that  day,  and  though  inc’ined  to  feel  hard  and 
resentful  at  her  fate,  she  was  sincerely  thankful  that 
she  had  a  quiet  home  in  the  country  where  at  least  the 
false-hearted  and  cruel  could  be  kept  away. 

She  saw  during  the  day  several  faces  that  she  knew, 
but  none  recognised  her,  and  she  realised  how  soon  our 
wide  circle  of  friends  forget  us,  and  how  the  world 
goes  on  just  the  same  after  we  have  vacated  the  large 
space  we  suppose  we  occupy. 

She  reached  home  in  the  twilight,  weary  and  despon¬ 
dent.  Her  mother  asked  eagerly — 

“  Did  you  meet  any  one  you  knew  ?”  as  if  this  were 
the  all-important  question. 

"  Don’t  speak  to  me,”  said  Edith  impatiently.  “  I’m 
half  dead  with  fatigue  and  trouble.  Hannibal,  please 
give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then,  I  will  go  to  bed.” 

“  But,  Edith,”  persisted  Mrs.  Allen  querulously, 
“  did  you  see  any  of  our  old  set  ^  I  hope  you  didn’t 
take  the  jewellery  where  you  were  known.” 

Edith’s  overtaxed  nerves  gave  way,  and  she  said 
sharply — 

“  No,  I  did  not  go  where  I  was  known,  as  I  ought, 
and  therefore  have  been  robbed,  and  might  have  been 
in  gaol  myself  to-night.  I  will  never  follow  your  advice 
again.  It  has  brought  nothing  but  trouble  and  disaster. 
I  have  had  enough  of  your  silly  pride  and  its  results. 
What  practical  harm  would  it  have  done  me  if  I  had 
met  all  the  persons  I  know  in  the  city  ?  By  going 
where  I  was  not  known  I  lost  half  my  jewellery,  and 
was  insulted  and  threatened  with  great  danger  in  the 
bargain.  If  I  had  gone  to  Tiffany’s,  or  Ball  and  Black’s, 
where  I  am  known,  I  would  have  been  treated  politely 
and  obtained  the  full  value  of  what  I  offered.  I  can’t 
even  forgive  myself  for  being  such  a  fool.  But  I  have 
done  with  your  ridiculous  false  pride  for  ever.  We’ve 
all  got  to  go  to  work  at  once  like  other  poor  people,  or 
starve,  and  I  intend  to  do  it  openly.  I  am  sick  of 
that  meanest  of  all  lies,  a  shabby  keeping  up  of 
appearances.” 

These  were  harsh  words  for  a  daughter  to  speak  to 
her  mother,  under  any  provocation,  and  even  Zell 
said — 

“  Edith,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
speak  to  mother  so.” 

“  I  think  so  too,”  said  Laura.  “  I’m  sure  she  meant 
everything  for  the  best,  and  she  took  the  course  which 
is  taken  by  the  majority  in  like  circumstances.” 

“  All  the  worse  for  the  majority,  then,  if  they  fare 
anything  as  we  have  done.  The  division  of  labour  in 
this  family  seems  to  be  that  I  am  to  do  all  the  work, 
and  bear  the  brunt  of  everything,  and  the  test  sit  by 
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and  criticise,  or  make  more  trouble.  You  have  all  got 
to  do  something  now  or  go  hungry,”  and  Edith  swal¬ 
lowed  her  tea,  and  went  frowningly  away  to  her  room. 
She  was  no  saint  to  begin  with,  and  her  overtaxed 
mind  and  body  revenged  themselves  in  nervous  irrita¬ 
tion.  But  her  young  and  healthful  nature  soon  found 
in  sound  sleep  the  needed  restorative. 

Mrs.  Allen  shed  a  few  helpless  tears,  and  Laura 
wearily  watched  the  faint  flicker  on  the  hearth,  for  the 
night  was  chilly.  Zell  went  into  the  dining-room 
and  read  for  the  twentieth  time  a  letter  received  that 
day. 

Unknown  to  Edith,  the  worst  disaster  yet  had 
occurred  in  her  absence.  Zell  went  to  the  village  for 
the  mail.  She  would  not  admit,  even  to  herself,  that 
she  hoped  for  a  letter  from  one  who  had  acted  so  poor 
a  part  as  her  false  lover,  and  yet,  controlled  so  much 
more  by  her  feelings  and  impulses  than  either  reason  or 
principle,  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  joy  that  she  recognised 
the  familiar  handwriting.  The  next  moment  she  dropped 
her  veil  to  conceal  her  burning  blush  of  shame.  She 
hastened  home  with  a  wild  tumult  at  heart. 

“  I  will  read  it,  and  see  what  he  says  for  himself,” 
she  said,  “  and  then  will  write  a  withering  answer.” 

But  as  Van  Dam’s  ardent  words  and  plausible  ex¬ 
cuses  burned  themselves  into  her  memory,  her  weak, 
foolish  heart  relented,  and  she  half  believed  he  was 
wronged  by  Edith  after  all.  The  withering  answer 
became  a  queer  jumble  of  tender  reproaches  and 
pathetic  appeals,  and  ended  by  saying  that  if  he  would 
marry  her  in  her  own  home  it  all  might  be  as  secret  as 
he  desired,  and  she  would  wait  his  convenience  for 
acknowledgment. 

She  also  did  another  wrong  and  imprudent  thing ; 
for  she  told  him  to  direct  his  reply  to  another  office 
about  a  mile  from  Pushton,  for  she  dreaded  Edith’s 
anger  should  her  correspondence  be  discovered. 

The  wily,  unscrupulous  man  gave  one  of  his  Satanic 
leers  as  he  read  the  letter. 

“  The  game  will  soon  be  mine,”  he  chuckled,  and 
he  wrote  promptly  in  return — 

“  In  your  request  and  reproaches  I  see  the  influence 
of  another  mind.  Left  to  yourself  you  would  not  doubt 
me.  And  yet  such  is  my  love  for  you,  I  would  comply 
with  your  request  were  it  not  for  what  passed  that  fatal 
evening.  My  feelings  and  honour  as  a  man  forbid  my 
ever  meeting  your  sister  again  till  she  has  apologised. 
She  never  liked  me,  and  always  wronged  me  with 
doubts.  Elliot  acted  like  a  fool  and  a  villain,  and  I 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  But  your  sister, 
in  her  anger  and  excitement,  classed  me  with  him. 
When  you  have  been  my  loved  and  trusted  wife  for 
some  length  of  time,  I  hope  your  family  will  do  me 
justice.  When  you  are  here  with  me  you  will  soon  see 
why  our  marriage  must  be  private  for  the  present. 
You  have  known  me  since  you  were  a  child.  I  will  be 
true  to  my  word  and  will  do  exactly  as  I  agreed.  I 
will  meet  you  any  evening  you  wish  on  the  down  boat. 
Awaiting  your  reply  with  an  anxiety  which  only  the 
deepest  love  can  inspire,  I  remain, 

“  Your  slave, 

“  Guillian  Van  Dam.” 


Such  was  the  false  but  plausible  missive  that  was 
aimed  as  an  arrow  at  poor  little  Zell.  There  was 
nothing  in  her  training  or  education  and  little  in  her 
character  to  shield  her.  Moreover,  the  increasing 
miseries  of  their  situation  were  Van  Dam’s  allies. 

Edith  rose  the  next  morning  greatly  refreshed,  and 
her  naturally  courageous  nature  rallied  to  meet  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  their  position.  But  in  her  strength,  as  was 
too  often  the  case,  she  made  too  little  allowance  for  the 
weakness  of  the  others.  She  took  the  reins  in  her 
hand  in  a  masterful  and  not  merciful  way,  and  dictated 
to  the  rest  in  a  manner  that  they  secretly  resented. 

The  store  waggon  was  a  little  earlier  than  usual  that 
morning,  and  a  note  from  Mr.  Hard  was  handed  in 
stating  that  he  had  payments  to  make  that  day,  and 
would  therefore  request  that  his  little  account  might  be 
met.  Two  or  three  other  parties  brought  up  bills  from 
the  village  saying  that  for  some  reason  or  another  the 
money  was  greatly  needed.  Tom  Growl’s  gossip  was 
doing  its  legitimate  work. 

In  the  post-office  Edith  found  all  the  other  accounts 
against  the  family  with  polite  enough  but  pressing  re¬ 
quests  for  payment. 

She  resolved  to  pay  all  she  could,  and  went  first 
to  Mr.  Hard’s.  That  worthy  citizen’s  eyes  grew  less 
stony  as  he  saw  half  the  amount  of  his  bill  on  the 
counter.  The  rumour  of  Edith’s  visit  to  the  city  had 
reached  even  him,  and  he  had  his  fears  that  collecting 
might  involve  some  unpleasant  business,  but  however 
unpleasant  it  might  be,  Mr.  Hard  always  collected. 

“  I  hope  our  method  of  dealing  has  satisfied  you, 
Miss  Allen,”  he  ventured  politely. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  Edith  drily,  “  you  have  been  very 
liberal  and  prompt  with  everything,  especially  your  bill.” 

At  this  Mr.  Hard’s  eyes  became  quite  pebbly,  and  he 
muttered  something  about  its  being  the  rule  to  settle 
monthly. 

“  oh,  certainly,”  said  Edith,  “and,  like  most  rules, 
no  doubt  has  many  exceptions.  Good  morning.” 

She  also  paid  something  on  the  other  bills,  and  found 
that  she  had  but  a  few  dollars  left.  Though  there  was 
a  certain  sense  of  relief  in  the  feeling  that  she  now 
owed  much  less,  still  she  looked  with  dismay  on  the 
small  sum  remaining.  Where  was  more  to  come  from  ? 
She  had  determined  that  she  would  not  go  to  New  York 
again  to  sell  anything  except  in  the  direst  extremity. 

That  evening  Hannibal  gave  them  a  meagre  supper, 
for  Edith  had  told  him  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
economy.  There  was  a  little  grumbling  over  the  fare. 
So  Edith  pushed  her  chair  back,  and  laid  seven  dollars 
on  the  table,  saying — 

“  That’s  all  the  money  I  have  in  the  world.  Who’s 
got  any  more  ?” 

They  raised  ten  dollars  among  them. 

“  Now,”  said  Edith,  “  this  is  all  we  have.  Where 
is  more  coming  from  ?” 

Helpless  sighs  and  silence  were  her  only  answers. 

“  There  is  nothing  clearer  in  the  world,”  continued 
Edith,  “  than  that  we  must  earn  money.  What  can 
we  do  ?” 

“  I  never  thought  I  should  have  to  work,”  said  Laura 
piteously. 
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“  But,  my  dear  sister,”  said  Edith  earnestly,  “  isn’t 
it  clear  to  you  now  that  you  must  ?  You  certainly 
don’t  expect  me  to  earn  enough  to  support  you  all. 
One  pair  of  hands  can’t  do  it,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  in 
the  bargain.” 

“  Oh,  certainly  not,”  said  Laura.  “  I  will  do  any¬ 
thing  you  say  as  well  as  I  can,  though,  for  the  life  of 
me,  I  don’t  see  what  I  can  do.” 

“  Nor  I  either,”  said  Zell  passionately.  “  I  don’t 
know  how  to  work.  I  never  did  anything  useful  in  my 
life  that  I  know  of.  What  right  have  parents  to  bring 
up  girls  in  this  way,  unless  they  make  it  a  perfect 
certainty  that  they  will  always  be  rich  ?  Here  we  are 
as  helpless  as  four  children.  We  have  not  got  enough 
to  keep  us  from  starving  more  than  a  week  at  best. 
Just  to  think  of  it !  Men  are  speculating  and  risking 
all  they  have  every  day.  Ever  since  I  was  a  child  I 
have  heard  about  the  lisks  of  business.  I  know  some 
people  whose  fathers  failed,  and  they  went  away,  I 
don’t  know  where,  to  suffer  as  we  have  perhaps,  and 
yet  girls  are  not  taught  to  do  a  single  thing  by  which 
they  can  earn  a  penny  if  they  need  to.  If  anybody  will 
pay  me  for  jabbering  a  little  bad  French  and  Italian,  and 
strumming  a  few  operatic  airs  on  the  piano,  I  am  at 
their  service.  I  think  I  also  understand  dressing,  flirt¬ 
ing,  and  receiving  compliments  very  well.  I  had  a 
taste  for  these  things,  and  never  had  any  special  motive 
given  me  for  doing  anything  else.  What  becomes  of 
all  the  girls  thus  taught  to  be  helpless,  and  then  tossed 
out  into  the  world  to  sink  or  swim  ?” 

“  They  find  some  ^elf-sustaining  work  in  it,”  said 
Edith. 

“  Not  all  of  them,  I  guess,”  muttered  Zell  sullenly.  ’ 

“  Then  they  do  worse,  and  had  better  starve,”  said 
Edith  sternly. 

“  You  don’t  know  anything  about  starving,”  retorted 
Zell  bitterly.  “  I  repeat,  it’s  a  burning  shame  to  bring 
girls  up  so  that  they  don’t  know  how  to  do  anything,  if 
there’s  ever  any  possibility  that  they  must.  And  it’s  a 
worse  shame  that  respect  and  encouragement  is  not  given 
to  girls  who  earn  a  living.  Mother  says  that  if  we 
become  working  girls  not  one  of  our  old  wealthy, 
fashionable  set  will  have  anything  to  do  with  us.  What 
makes  people  act  so  silly  ?  Any  one  of  them  on  the 
Avenue  may  be  where  we  are  in  a  year.  I’ve  no 
patience  with  the  ways  of  the  world.  People  don’t  help 
each  other  to  be  good,  and  don’t  help  others  up. 
Grown-up  folks  act  like  children.  How  parents  can 
look  forward  to  the  barest  chance  of  their  children 
being  poor  and  bring  them  up  as  we  were  I  don’t  see. 
I’m  no  more  fit  to  be  poor  than  to  be  President.” 

Zell  never  before  had  said  a  word  that  reflected  on 
her  father,  but  in  the  light  of  events  her  criticism  seemed 
so  just  that  no  one  reproved  her. 

Mrs.  Allen  only  sighed  over  her  part  of  the  implied 
blame.  She  had  reached  the  hopeless  stage  of  one  lost  in 
a  foreign  land  where  the  language  is  unknown  and  every 
sight  and  sound  unfamiliar  and  bewildering.  This  weak, 
fashionable  woman,  the  costly  product  of  an  artificial,  ^ 
luxurious  life,  seemed  capable  of  being  little  better  than 
a  millstone  around  the  necks  of  her  children  in  this  hour 
of  their  need.  If  there  had  been  some  innate  strength 


and  nobility  in  Mrs.  Allen’s  character,  it  might  have 
developed  now  into  something  worthy  of  respect  under 
this  sharp  attrition  of  trouble,  however  perverted  before. 
But  where  a  precious  stone  will  take  lustre  a  pumice- 
stone  will  crumble.  There  is  a  multitude  of  natures  so 
weak  to  begin  with  that  they  need  tonic  treatment  all 
through  life.  What  must  such  become  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  enervating  luxury,  flattery,  and  uncurbed 
selfishness  from  childhood  ?  Poor,  faded,  sighing, 
helpless  Mrs.  Allen,  shivering  before  the  trouble  she 
had  largely  occasioned,  is  the  answer. 

Edith  soon  broke  the  forlorn  silence  that  followed 
Zell’s  outburst  by  saying — 

“  All  the  blame  doesn’t  rest  on  the  parents.  I  might 
have  improved  my  advantages  far  better.  I  might  have 
so  mastered  the  mere  rudiments  of  an  English  education 
as  to  be  able  to  teach  little  children,  but  I  can  scarcely 
seem  to  remember  a  single  thing  now.” 

“  I  can  remember  one  thing,”  interrupted  Zell,  who 
was  fresh  from  her  books,  “  that  there  was  mighty  little 
attention  given  to  the  rudiments,  as  you  call  them,  in  the 
fashionable  schools  to  which  I  went.  To  give  the  out¬ 
ward  airs  and  graces  of  a  fine  lady  seemed  their  whole 
aim.  Accomplishments,  deportment,  were  everything. 
The  way  I  was  hustled  over  the  rudiments  almost  takes 
away  my  breath  to  remember,  and  I  have  as  remote  an 
idea  of  vulgar  fractions  as  of  how  to  do  the  vulgar  work 
before  us.  I  tell  you  the  whole  thing  is  a  cruel  farce. 
If  girls  are  educated  like  butterflies,  it  ought  to  be  made 
certain  that  they  can  live  like  butterflies.” 

“  Well,  then,”  continued  Edith,  “  we  ought  to  have 
perfected  ourselves  in  some  accomplishment ;  they  are 
always  in  demand.  See  what  some  French  and  music 
teachers  obtain.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  Zell  pettishly*,  “you  know  well 
enough  that  by  the  time  we  were  sixteen  our  heads 
were  so  full  of  beaux,  parties,  and  dress,  that  French 
and  music  were  a  bore.  We  went  through  the  fashion¬ 
able  mills  like  the  rest,  and  if  father  had  continued  worth 
a  million  or  so,  no  one  would  have  found  fault  with  our 
education.” 

“  We  can’t  help  the  past  now,”  said  Edith  after  a 
moment,  “  but  I  am  not  so  old  yet  but  that  I  can  choose 
some  kind  of  work  and  so  thoroughly  master  it  that  I 
can  get  the  highest  price  paid  for  that  form  of  labour. 
I  wish  it  could  be  gardening,  for  I  have  no  taste 
for  the  shut-up  work  of  woman  ;  sitting  in  a  close 
room  all  day  with  a  needle  would  be  slow  suicide  to 
me.” 

“  Gardening  !”  said  Zell  contemptuously.  “  You 
couldn’t  plough  as  well  as  that  snuffy  old  fellow  who 
scratched  your  garden  a’oout  as  deeply  as  a  hen  would 
have  done  it.  A  woman  can’t  dig  and  hoe  in  the  hot 
sun — that  is,  an  American  girl  can’t,  and  I  don’t  think 
they  ought.” 

“  Nor  I  either,”  said  Mrs.  Allen,  with  some  reviving 
vitality.  “  The  very  idea  is  horrid.” 

“  But  ploughing,  digging,  and  hoeing  isn’t  all  of 
gardening,”  said  Edith  with  some  irritation. 

“  I  guess  you  would  make  a  slim  support  by  just 
snipping  around  among  the  rose-bushes,”  retorted  Zell 
provokingly. 
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“  That’s  always  the  way  with  you,  Zell,”  said  Edith 
sharply,  “  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Well,  what 
would  you  like  to  do  ?” 

“  If  I  had  to  work  I  would  like  housekeeping.  That 
admits  of  great  variety  and  activity.  I  wish  I  could 
open  a  summer  boarding-house  up  here.  Wouldn’t  I 
make  it  attractive  ?” 

“  Such  black  eyes  and  red  cheeks  certainly  would — 
to  the  gentlemen,”  answered  Edith  satirically. 

“  They  would  be  mere  accessories.  I  think  I  could 
give  to  a  boarding-house,  that  place  of  hash  and  harrow¬ 
ing  discomfort,  a  dainty,  homelike  air.  If  father,  when 
he  risked  a  failure,  had  only  put  aside  enough  to  set  me 
up  in  a  boarding-house,  I  should  have  been  made.” 

“A  boarding-house!  What  horror  next?”  sighed 
Mrs.  Allen. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,  mother,”  said  Zell  bitterly. 
“  We  can  scarcely  start  one  of  the  forlornest  hash 
species  on  ten  dollars.  I  admit  I  would  rather  keep  house 
for  a  good  husband,  and  it  seems  to  me  I  could  soon 
learn  to  give  him  the  perfection  of  a  good  home,”  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  wistful  tears.  Dashing  them  scornfully 
away,  she  added,  “  The  idea  of  a  woman  loving  a  man, 
and  letting  his  home  be  dependent  on  the  cruel  mercies 
of  foreign  servants  I  If  it’s  a  shame  that  girls  are  not 
taught  to  make  a  living  if  they  need  to,  it’s  a  worse 
shame  that  they  are  not  taught  to  keep  house.  Half 
the  brides  I  know  of  ought  to  have  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  obtaining  property  on  false  pretences. 
They  had  inveigled  men  into  the  vain  expectation  that 
they  would  make  a  home  for  them,  when  they  no  more 
knew  how  to  make  a  home  than  a  heaven.  The  best 
they  can  do  is  to  go  to  one  of  those  places  so  satirically 
called  an  “  intelligence  office,”  and  import  into  their 
elegant  house  a  small  mob  of  quarrelsome,  drunken, 
dishonest  foreigners,  and  then  they  and  their  husbands 
live  on  such  conditions  as  are  permitted.  I  would  be 
mistress  of  my  house  just  as  a  man  is  master  of  his  store 
or  office,  and  I  would  know  thoroughly  how  all  kinds 
of  work  were  done,  and  see  that  it  was  done  thoroughly. 
If  they  wouldn’t  do  it  I’d  discharge  them.  I  am  satisfied 
that  our  bad  servants  are  the  result  of  bad  housekeepers 
more  than  anything  else.” 

“  Poor  little  Zell,”  said  Edith,  smiling  sadly.  “  I 
hope  you  will  have  a  chance  to  put  your  theories  into 
most  happy  and  successful  practice.” 

“  Little  chance  of  it  here  in  *  Bushtown,’  as  Hannibal 
calls  it,”  said  Zell  suddenly. 

“  Well,”  said  Edith,  in  a  kind  of  desperate  tone, 
“  we’ve  got  to  decide  on  something  at  once.  I  will 
suggest  this.  Laura  must  take  care  of  mother,  and 
teach  a  few  little  children  if  she  can  get  them.  We  will 
give  up  the  parlour  to  her  certain  hours.  I  will  put  up 
a  notice  in  the  post-office  asking  for  such  patronage, 
and  perhaps  we  can  put  an  advertisement  in  the  Pushton 
Recorder,  if  it  don’t  cost  too  much.  Zell,  you  must 
take  the  housekeeping  mainly,  for  which  you  have  a 
taste,  and  help  me  with  any  sewing  that  I  can  get. 
Hannibal  will  go  into  the  garden,  and  I  will  help  him 


there  all  I  can.  I  shall  go  to  the  village  to-morrow  and 
see  if  I  can  find  anything  to  do  that  will  bring  in 
money.” 


There  was  a  silent  acquiescence  in  Edith’s  plan,  for 
no  one  had  anything  else  to  offer. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IGNORANCE. — LOOKING  FOR  WORK. 


The  next  day  Edith  went  to  the  village,  and  frankly 
told  Mr.  Hard  how  they  were  situated,  mentioning 
that  the  failure  of  their  lawyer  to  sell  the  stock  had 
suddenly  placed  them  in  this  crippled  condition. 

Mr.  Hard’s  eyes  grew  more  pebbly  as  he  listened. 
He  ventured  in  a  constrained  voice  as  consolation — 

“  That  he  never  had  much  faith  in  stocks.  No,  he 
had  no  employment  for  ladies  in  connection  with  his 
store.  He  simply  bought  and  sold  at  a  small  advance. 
Miss  Klip,  the  dressmaker,  might  have  something.” 

To  Miss  Klip  Edith  went.  Miss  Klip,  although  an 
unprotected  female,  appeared  to  be  a  maiden  that  could 
take  care  of  herself.  One  would  scarcely  venture  to 
hinder  her.  Her  cutting  scissors  seemed  instinct  with 
life,  and  one  would  get  out  of  their  way  as  instinctively 
as  from  a  railroad  train.  She  gave  Edith  a  sharp  look 
through  her  spectacles,  and  said  abruptly  in  answer  to 
her  application — 

“  I  thought  you  was  rich.” 

“We  were,”  said  Edith  sadly  ;  “  but  we  must  work 
now  and  are  willing  to.” 

“  What  do  you  know  about  dressmaking  and  sew¬ 
ing  ?” 

“Well,  not  a  great  deal,  but  I  think  you  would  find 
us  very  ready  to  learn.” 

“Oh,  bless  you,  I  can  get  all  my  work  done  by 
thorough  hands,  and  at  my  own  prices  too.  Good 
morning.” 

“  But  can  you  not  tell  me  of  some  one  who  would 
be  apt  to  have  work  ?” 

“  There’s  Mrs.  Glibe  across  the  street.  She  has 
work  sometimes.  Most  of  the  dressmakers  around 
here  are  well  trained,  have  machines,  and  go  out  by 
the  day.” 

Edith’s  heart  sank.  What  chance  was  there  for  her 
untaught  hands  among  all  these  “  trained  workers  ?” 

She  soon  found  that  Mrs.  Glibe  was  more  inclined 
to  talk  (being  as  garrulous  as  Miss  Klip  was  laconic) 
and  to  find  out  all  about  them  than  to  help  her  to 
work.  Making  but  little  headway  in  Edith’s  confidence 
she  at  last  said — “  I  give  Rose  Lacey  all  the  work  I 
have  to  spare,  and  it  isn’t  very  much.  The  business  is 
so  cut  up  that  none  of  us  have  much  more  than  we  can 
do  except  a  short  time  in  the  busy  season.  Still,  those 
of  us  who  can  give  a  nice  fit  and  cut  to  advantage  can 
make  a  good  living  after  getting  known.  It  takes  time 
and  training,  you  know,  of  course.” 

“  But  isn’t  there  work  of  any  kind  that  we  can  get 
in  this  place  ?”  said  Edith  impatiently. 

“  Well,  not  that  you’d  be  willing  to  do.  Of  course 
there’s  housecleaning  and  washing  and  some  plain  sewing, 
though  that  is  mostly  done  on  a  machine.  A  good 
strong  woman  can  always  get  a  day’s  work,  except  in 
winter,  but  you  aint  one  of  that  sort,”  she  added, 
looking  at  Edith’s  delicate  pink  and  white  complexion 
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and  little  white  hands,  in  which  a  scrubbing-brush 
would  look  incongruous. 

“  Isn’t  there  any  demand  for  fancy  work  ?”  asked 
Edith. 

“  Mighty  little.  People  buy  such  things  in  the  city. 
Money  aint  so  plenty  in  [the  country  that  people  will 
spend  much  on  that  kind  of  thing.  The  ladies  them¬ 
selves  make  it  at  home  and  when  they  go  out  to  tea.” 

“  Oh  dear,”  sighed  Edith,  as  she  plodded  wearily 
homeward,  “  what  can  we  do  ?  Ignorance  is  as  bad 
as  crime.” 

Her  main  hope  now  for  immediate  necessities  was 
that  they  might  get  some  scholars.  She  had  put  a 
notice  in  the  post-office  and  an  advertisement  in  the 
paper.  She  had  also  purchased  some  rudimentary 
school  books,  and  the  poor  child,  on  her  return  home, 
soon  distracted  herself  by  a  sudden  plunge  into  vulgar 
fractions.  She  found  herself  so  sadly  rusty  that  she 
would  have  to  study  almost  as  hard  as  any  of  her  pupils, 
were  they  obtained.  Laura’s  bookish  turn  and  better 
memory  had  kept  her  better  posted.  Edith  soon  threw 
aside  grammars  and  arithmetics,  saying  to  Laura — 

“You  must  take  care  of  the  school  if  we  get  one. 
It  would  take  me  too  long  to  prepare  on  these  things 
in  our  emergency.” 

Almost  desperate  from  the  feeling  that  there  was 
nothing  the  could  do,  she  took  a  hoe  that  was  by  no 
means  light,  and  loosened  the  ground  and  cut  off  all 
the  sprouting  weeds  around  her  strawberry-vines.  The 
day  was  rather  cool  and  cloudy,  and  she  was  surprised 
at  the  space  she  went  over.  She  wore  her  broad- 
rimmed  straw  hat  tied  “down  over  her  face,  and  deter¬ 
mined  she  would  not  look  at  the  road,  and  act  as  if  it 
were  not  there,  letting  people  think  what  they  pleased. 
But  a  familiar  rumble  and  rattle  caused  her  to  look 
shyly  up  after  the  waggon  had  passed,  and  she  saw 
Arden  Lacey  gazing  wonderingly  back  at  her.  She 
dropped  her  eyes  instantly  as  if  she  had  not  seen  him, 
and  went  on  with  her  work.  At  last,  thoroughly 
wearied,  she  went  in  and  said  half  triumphantly,  half 
defiantly — 

“  A  woman  can  hoe.  I’ve  done  it  myself.” 

“  A  woman  can  ride  a  horse  like  a  man,”  said  Mrs. 
Allen,  and  this  was  all  the  home  encouragement  poor 
Edith  received. 

They  had  had  but  a  light  lunch  at  one  o’clock, 
meaning  to  have  a  more  substantial  dinner  at  six.  Han¬ 
nibal  was  showing  Zell  and  getting  her  started  in  her 
department.  It  was  but  a  poor  little  dinner  they  had, 
and  Zell  said  in  place  of  dessert — 

“  Edith,  we  are  most  out  of  everything.” 

“  And  I  can’t  get  any  work,”  said  Edith  despond- 
ingly.  “  People  have  got  to  know  how  to  do  things 
before  anybody  wants  them,  and  we  haven’t  time  to 
learn.” 

“  Ten  dollars  won’t  last  long,”  said  Zell  recklessly. 

“  I  will  go  down  to  the  village  and  make  further  in¬ 
quiries  to-morrow,’’  Edith  continued  in  a  weary  tone. 
“  It  seems  strange  how  people  stand  aloof  from  us. 
No  one  calls  and  everybody  wants  what  we  owe  them 
right  away.  Are  there  not  any  good  kind  people  in 
Pushton  ?  I  wish  we  had  not  offended  the  Laceys. 


They  might  have  advised  and  helped  us,  but  nothing 
would  tempt  me  to  go  to  them  after  treating  them  as 
we  did.” 

There  were  plenty  of  good  kind  people  in  Pushton, 
but  Mrs.  Allen’s  “  policy”  had  driven  them  away  as  far 
as  possible.  By  their  course  the  Allens  had  placed 
themselves,  in  relation  to  all  classes,  in  the  most  unap¬ 
proachable  position,  and  their  “  friends”  from  the  city 
and  Tom  Growl’s  gossip  made  matters  far  worse.  Poor 
Edith  thought  they  were  utterly  ignored.  She  would 
have  felt  worse  if  she  had  known  every  one  was  talking 
about  them. 

The  next  day  Edith  started  on  another  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  the  village,  and  while  she  was  gone  Zell 
went  to  the  post-office  to  which  she  had  told  Van  Dam 
to  direct  his  reply.  She  found  the  plausible  lie  we  have 
already  placed  before  the  reader. 

At  first  she  experienced  a  sensation  of  anger  that  he 
had  not  complied  with  her  wish.  It  was  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  to  have  gentlemen,  especially  Van  Dam,  so  long 
her  obsequious  slave,  think  of  anything  contrary  to  her 
wishes.  She  also  feared  that  Edith  might  be  right,  and 
that  Van  Dam  designed  evil  against  her.  She  would 
not  openly  admit,  even  to  herself,  that  this  was  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  yet  Edith’s  words  had  been  so  clear  and  strong, 
and  Van  Dam’s  conditions  placed  her  so  entirely  at  his 
mercy,  that  she  shrank  from  him  and  was  fascinated  at 
the  same  time. 

But  instead  of  indignantly  casting  the  letter  from  her, 
she  read  it  again  and  again.  Her  foolish  heart  pleaded 
for  him. 

“  He  couldn’t  be  so  false  to  me,  so  false  to  his 
written  word,”  she  said,  and  the  letter  was  hidden 
away,  and  she  passed  into  the  dangerous  state  of  irre¬ 
solution  where  temptation  is  secretly  dwelt  upon.  She 
hesitated,  and  according  to  the  proverb  the  woman  who 
does  this  is  lost.  Instead  of  indignantly  casting  tempta¬ 
tion  from  her,  she  left  her  course  open  to  be  decided 
somewhat  by  circumstances.  She  wilfully  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  danger,  and  tried  to  believe,  and  did  almost 
believe,  that  her  lover  meant  honestly  by  her. 

And  so  the  days  passed,  Edith  vainly  trying  to  find 
something  to  do,  and  working  hard  in  her  garden,  which 
as  yet  brought  no  return.  She  was  often  very  sad  and 
despondent,  and  again  very  irritable.  Laura’s  apathy 
only  deepened,  and  she  seemed  like  one  not  yet 
awakened  from  a  dream  of  the  past.  Zell  made  some 
show  of  work,  but  after  all  left  most  everything  for 
Hannibal  as  before,  and  when  Edith  sharply  chided  her, 
she  laughed  recklessly  and  said — 

“  what’s  the  use?  If  we  are  going  to  starve  we 
might  as  well  do  so  at  once  and  it’s  over  with.” 

“  I  won’t  starve,”  said  Edith,  almost  fiercely.  “  There 
must  be  honest  work  somewhere  in  the  world  for  one 
willing  to  do  it,  and  I’m  going  to  find  it.  At  any  rate, 
I  can  raise  food  in  my  garden  before  long.” 

“  I’m  afraid  we’ll  starve  before  your  cabbages  and 
carrots  come  to  maturity,  and  we  might  as  well  as  to 
try  to  live  on  such  garbage.  Supplies  are  running  low, 
and,  as  you  say,  the  money  is  nearly  gone.” 

“  Yes,  and  people  won’t  trust  us  any  more.  Two 
or  three  declined  to  in  the  village  to-day,  and  I  felt  too 
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discouraged  and  ashamed  to  ask  any  further.  For  some 
reason  people  seem  afraid  of  us.  I  see  persons  turn 
and  look  after  me,  and  yet  they  avoid  me.  Two  or 
three  impudent  clerks  tried  to  make  my  acquaintance, 
but  I  snubbed  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  let  me 
alone  hereafter.  I  wonder  if  any  stories  could  have 
got  around  about  us  ?  Country  towns  are  such  places 
for  gossip.” 

“Have  you  heard  of  any  scholars?”  said  Laura 
languidly. 

“  No,  not  one,”  was  Edith’s  despondent  answer. 
“  If  nothing  turns  up  before.  I’ll  go  to  New  York  next 
Monday  and  sell  some  more  things,  and  I’ll  go  where 
I’m  known  this  time.” 

Nothing  turned  up,  and  by  Sunday  they  had  nothing 
in  the  house  save  a  little  dry  bread,  which  they  ate 
moistened  with  wine  and  water.  Mrs.  Allen  sighed  and 
cried  all  day.  Laura  had  the  strange  manner  of  one 
awaking  up  to  something  unrealised  before.  Restless¬ 
ness  began  to  take  the  place  of  apathy,  and  her  eyes 
often  sought  the  face  of  Edith  in  a  questioning  manner. 
Finding  her  alone  in  the  garden,  she  said  — 

“  Why,  Edith,  I’m  hungry.  I  never  remember  being 
hungry  before.  Is  it  possible  we  have  come  to  this  ?” 

Edith  burst  into  tears,  and  said  brokenly — 

“  Come  with  me  to  the  arbour.” 

“  I’m  sure  I’m  willing  to  do  anything,”  said  Laura 
piteously,  “  but  I  never  realised  we  would  come  to  this.” 

“  Oh,  how  can  the  birds  sing?”  said  Edith  bitterly. 
“  This  beautiful  spring  weather,  with  its  promise  and 
hopefulness,  seems  a  mockery.  The  sun  is  shining 
brightly,  flowers  are  budding  and  blooming,  and  all  the 
w’orld  seems  so  happy,  but  my  heart  aches  as  if  it  would 
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burst.  I’m  hungry  too,  and  I  know  poor  old  Hannibal 
is  faint,  though  he  tries  to  keep  up  w’henever  I  am 
around.” 

“  But,  Edith,  if  people  knew  how  we  are  situated  they 
would  not  let  us  want.  Our  old  acquaintances  in  New 
York,  or  our  relations  even,  though  not  very  friendly, 
would  surely  keep  us.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so  for  a  little  while,  but  I  can’t 
bring  myself  to  ask  for  charity,  and  no  one  would  under¬ 
take  to  support  us.  What  discourages  me  most  is  that 
I  can’t  get  work  that  will  bring  in  money.  Between 
people  wishing  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  on  one 
hand,  and  my  ignorance  on  the  other,  there  seems  no 
resource.  Some  of  those  whom  we  owe  seem  inclined 
to  press  us.  I’m  so  afraid  of  losing  this  place  and  being 
out  on  the  street.  If  I  could  only  get  a  chance  some¬ 
where,  or  get  time  to  learn  to  do  something  well !” 
Then  after  a  moment  she  asked  suddenly,  “  Where’s 
Zell  ?” 

‘  ‘  In  her  room,  I  think.” 

“  I  don’t  like  Zell’s  manner,”  said  Edith,  after  a  brief 
painful  reverie.  “  It’s  so  hard  and  reckless.  Something 
seems  on  her  mind.  She  has  long  fits  of  abstraction  as 
if  she  was  thinking  of  something,  or  weighing  some 
plan.  Could  she  have  had  any  communication  with  that 
villain  Van  Dam  ?  Oh,  that  would  be  the  bitterest  drop 
of  all  in  our  cup  of  sorrow.  1  would  rather  see  her 
dead  than  that.” 

“  Oh,  dear,”  said  Laura,  “  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been 
in  a  trance  and  had  just  awakened.  Why,  Edith,  I  must 
do  something.  It  is  not  right  to  let  you  bear  all  these 
things  alone.  But  don’t  trouble  about  Zell — not  one  of 
George  Allen’s  daughters  will  sink  to  that.” 


THE  OLD  HOME. 


An  out-door  quiet  held  the  earth 
Beneath  the  winter  moon. 

The  cricket  chirped  in  cosy  mirth, 

And  the  kettle  crooned,  upon  the  hearth, 
A  sweet,  old-fashioned  tune. 

The  old  clock  ticked  a  drowsy  race 
With  the  clicking  of  the  cricket. 

And  red  coals  in  the  chimney-place 
Pe.'pcd  out,  with  many  a  rosy  face. 

Like  berries  in  a  thicket. 

The  crane’s  arm  empty,  stuck  out  stiff, 
And  tinware  on  the  shelves 
Twinkled  and  w'inked  at  every  gliff, 

In  the  flickering  fire-light,  as  if 
'i'hey  whispered  to  themselves. 


The  good  dame  in  her  ruffled  cap, 
Counted  her  stitches  slowly. 

And  the  old  man,  with  full  many  a  gap. 
Read  from  the  Big  Book  on  his  lap. 

The  good  words,  wise  and  holy. 

The  old  clock  clicked  -,  the  old  man  read. 
His  deep  voice  pausing,  lowering ; 

The  good  wife  nodded,  dropped  her  head- 
The  lids  of  both  were  heavy  as  lead — 
They  were  sound  asleep  and  snoring. 

Oh,  hale  old  couple !  sweet  each  dream. 
While — all  the  milk-pans  tilting — 

Puss  paints  her  whiskers  in  the  cream. 

Till  John  and  the  belated  team 
Bring  Maggie  from  the  quilting. 


May  Time,  I  pray,  when  failing  years 
Make  thin  my  voice  and  thrapple, 

Find  my  last  days  of  life  like  theirs. 

As  sweet  with  children’s  love  and  prayers. 
And  like  a  winter  apple  ! 
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ON  FURNITURE. 


NO.  IV. 


TTJ^HILE  on  the  subject  of  varnished  floors  last 
If  month  I  might  have  mentioned  that  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  to  stain  and  varnish  the  sides  of  the  stairs 
that  extend  beyond  the  carpet.  The  usual  white  paint 
is  difficult  to  keep  clean  and  disagreeable  to  renew,  on 
account  of  the  pungent  and  unhealthy  odour  of  wet 
paint.  The  graining  and  varnishing  is  inexpensive.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stair-carpet 
should  extend  to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  wall, 
as  if  the  varnished  portions  of  the  steps  be  tcx>  wide, 
one  is  apt  to  slip. 

If  the  stairs  be  grained  the  passages  must  be  grained 
also.  This  style  is  much  more  artistic  than  white 
paint.  It  gives  tone  to  an  interior,  and  though  we  are 
not  inclined  to  accept  the  meaning  of  “  tone”  as  given 
in  the  Saturday  Revinv — viz.,  “  old  age  with  a  judicious 
addition  of  dirt” — yet  few  possessed  of  real  taste  will 
refuse  to  admit  that  white  paint  is  not  in  itself  an  orna¬ 
ment.  If  it  were  not  that  we  had  come  to  associate  an 
idea  of  cleanliness  with  it,  it  would  be  a  positive  offence 
to  the  eye  in  its  unmitigated,  hard  glare.  Now  that 
house  decoration  is  beginning  to  be  studied  as  an  art, 
we  shall  find  that  white  will  soon  be  rejected  except  as 
an  accessory.  White  wall-papers  are  toned  down  with 
soft  grey  tracery,  and  even  those  papers  which  are  still 
called  white  approach  much  more  nearly  to  cream- 
colour. 

Brussels  carpet  is  perhaps  the  best  for  staircases.  It 
will  wear  a  very  long  time  if  care  be  taken  not  to  use 
too  hard  a  brush  in  the  sweeping.  In  laying  down 
stair-carpets  a  piece  of  brown  paper  should  be  cut  to 
the  shape  of  each  step,  allowing  sufficient  to  turn  well 
over  the  front.  This  preserves  the  carpet  greatly,  and 
prevents  its  cutting  where  curved  over  the  step.  The 
carpet  should  also  be  left  long  enough  to  admit  of  its 
being  laid  down  in  different  folds  after  each  time  of 
lifting.  This  also  prevents  cutting. 

Some  housewives  prefer  oilcloth  to  carpet  for  pas¬ 
sages,  and  it  is  certainly  an  invaluable  material.  It  is 
easily  kept  clean  and  bright  by  being  washed  once  or 
twice  with  warm  water  and  a  flannel,  and  rubbed  once 
a  month  with  a  little  oil. 

The  most  elegant  style  for  passages  is  that  of  en¬ 
caustic  tiles.  When  these  are  used,  the  paper  ought  to 
be  chosen  to  harmonise  with  them  in  colour.  The 
varnished  hall- paper  is  the  best.  Oilcloth  may  be 
obtained  in  imitation  of  encaustic  tiles.  When  mats  or 
strips  of  carpet  are  placed  over  oilcloth  they  should  be 
lifted  and  shaken  every  day,  as  dust  collects  under  them 
and  scratches  the  surface  of  the  oilcloth. 

The  kitchen  stairs  should  not  be  carpeted,  but  where 
they  are  not  stone  should  be  covered  with  oilcloth. 
Kitchen  staircases,  in  towns  especially,  are  frequently 
very  dark,  and  in  the  case  of  a  stair-rod  getting  out  of 
place  a  carpet  would  be  displaced  more  readily  than  oil¬ 


cloth.  Heavy  dishes  are  constantly  being  carried  up 
and  down,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
staircase  in  good  order. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  kitchen,  a  most  important 
portion  of  the  house,  and  one  to  the  furnishing  of  which 
great  attention  should  be  paid.  Some  of  us  may  re¬ 
member  the  description  of  St.  Clare’s  kitchen  in  Uncle 
Toms  Cabin,  which  looked  as  if  “  it  had  been  arranged 
by  a  hurricane  blowing  through  it,”  but  w'hose  presid¬ 
ing  spirit.  Aunt  Dinah,  sent  up  faultless  dinners.  But 
Dinahs  who  can  evolve  order  out  of  chaos  are  scarce  in 
this  country,  however  it  may  be  in  America,  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  one’s  servants  to  provide  them  with  every¬ 
thing  that  is  necessary  if  we  wish  them  to  turn  out 
their  work  properly. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  consideration,  in  choosing  a 
house,  that  the  kitchen  shall  be  well  lighted  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  abundant  means  of  ingress  for  fresh  air. 
Some  of  our  London  kitchens  are  unfit  for  cattle  to  live 
in,  and  we  cannot  wonder  much  at  the  pale,  sickly  faces 
one  sees  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  very  many  per¬ 
sons  not  only  spend  their  days  in  these  dark,  unwhole¬ 
some,  underground  rooms,  but  pass  their  nights  there 
too.  If  the  Servants’  Meeting  at  Dundee  had  been  to 
protest  against  miserable  sleeping-rooms  and  unaired 
kitchens,  instead  of  a  childish  rebellion  against  wearing 
caps,  it  could  not  have  created  much  surprise  in  thinking 
minds,  and  might  have  done  some  good. 

Where  the  kitchen  is  dark  let  the  paper  be  bright 
and  cheerful.  The  blinds  should  be  attended  to  quite 
as  carefully  here  as  in  the  rest  of  the  house.  There 
are  many  nice  operations  connected  with  cookery,  and 
a  great  convenience  to  a  cook  is  to  have  a  gas  jet  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  turned  so  as  to  throw  its  light 
into  a  pot  or  pan  when  on  the  fire.  There  should  be 
roomy  cupboards  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  dresser  should 
extend  at  least  half-way  down  one  side  of  the  room.  A 
good  servant  takes  pride  in  keeping  her  dresser  well 
filled  and  her  dish-covers  bright.  A  long  deal  table 
should  be  placed  down  the  lighter  side  of  the  kitchen, 
and  a  large  table  under  the  gas  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  The  cost  of  comfortably  furnishing  a  good- 
sized  kitchen  would  be  as  follows  : — 


Large  three-leaf  Clothes  Horse  ... 

Small  two-leaf  ditto  . 

Four  Chairs,  14/-  Knife  Box,  5/6 

One  Deal  Table  . 

Large  Centre  Dishing  Table 
Fender  and  Fireirons  . 


...  £0  10  6 
...056 
...  o  19  6 

...  o  iz  o 

...  I  15  o 

...046 


£470 


Then  comes  the  great  question  as  to  the  best  kind  of 
range,  and  one  to  which  nearly  every  housewife  will 
give  a  different  answer,  according  to  her  special  ex¬ 
perience.  Some  like  the  American  stove,  others  think 
it  extravagant,  but  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this  subject  at 
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present,  for  I  shrewdly  conjecture  that  before  next 
■winter  sets  in  we  shall  have  quite  an  embarras  de  rkhesse 
in  the  matter  of  stoves  and  kitcheners.  Later  we  shall 
devote  an  article  to  the  subject,  and  try  to  discover 
which  of  the  inventors  has  most  nearly  solved  the 
problem  of  producing  satisfactory  lesults  with  small 
expenditure  of  time  and  fuel. 

The  utensils  which  are  indispensable  for  every-day 
use  are  as  follows  : — 

s.  d. 


Iron  Pot  . 5  6 

Large  Saucepan  . 3  o 

Medium  Size .  i  6 

Small  Lined  Saucepan  .  i  6 

Frying-Pan  .  i  3 

Large  Kettle  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  6 

.Small  Tin  Kettle  .  1  3 


17  6 

A  fish-pot  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added  to  this  list, 
and  a  French  cook  would  assuredly  require  a  lined 
fryingpan  for  his  omelettes.  A  small  tin  kettle  is  use¬ 
ful  because  the  water  boils  so  much  more  quickly  in 
tin  than  in  an  iron  kettle.  Pothooks  and  hangers  have 
gone  out  of  fiishion  together  with  armchairs  and  after- 
dinner  naps,  but  they  are  nevertheless  often  useful  when 
the  heat  under  a  saucepan  or  pot  has  to  be  graduated. 

The  gridiron  is  a  utensil  that  is  not  appreciated  as  it 
ought  to  be.  A  servant  who  was  unpacking  one  the 
other  day  remarked  in  soliloquy,  “  What  can  this  be 
for  ?  I  suppose  for  standing  pots  on  !”  But  the  epicure 
knows  in  a  moment  the  difference  between  a  steak  cooked 
on  a  gridtron  and  one  done  on  a  fryingpan.  A  good 
cook  will  find  it  indispensable,  and  we  may  as  well  add 
it  to  our  list.  The  cost  of  a  gridiron  of  the  best  shape, 
with  a  little  groove  into  which  may  run  any  gravy  that 
escapes,  is  about  2s.  Thus  the  expenditure  on  kitchen 
utensils  comes  within  a  pound,  and  the  expenses  we 
have  mentioned  include  all  the  principal  furniture  and 
requisites  of  a  kitchen,  though  of  course  there  are 
many  small  articles,  such  as  strainers,  nutmeg-graters, 
cruets,  salt-box,  &c.,  which  are  inexpensive  and 
necessary. 

A  few  words  .about  another  very  important  room  in 
the  house  before  we  get  to  the  bedrooms — the  bath¬ 
room.  Where  hot  and  cold  water  can  be  laid  on  to 
this  room  it  is  a  great  luxury,  but  in  that  case  the  bath¬ 
room  should  not  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  kitchen 
as  to  necessitate  the  hot-water  pipes  traversing  very 
much  of  the  walls,  as  this  makes  a  house  intolerably 
hot  in  summer.  The  floor  of  a  bath-room  should  be 
covered  with  oilcloth  or  kamptulicon,  with  pieces  of 
matting  here  and  there.  One  piece  beside  the  bath  is 
indispensable,  as  in  getting  out  of  a  warm  bath  the 
shock  of  cold  oilcloth  to  the  feet  is  something  to  be 
avoided.  A  couple  of  pair  of  list  slippers  ought  to  be 
kept  in  the  bath-room — but  this  is  en  parenthese,  for 
slippers  scarcely  come  under  the  head  of  furniture. 
The  window  should  be  either  of  stained  or  buffed  glass. 
It  would  be  a  nice  amusement  for  a  clever  girl  to  cover 
the  panes  by  the  process  called  vitremanie.  Passage 


and  staircase  windows  with  an  ugly  outlook  might  be 
advantageously  ornamented  in  the  same  way. 

The  materials  required  are  as  follows  : — The  printed 
designs,  three  brushes — two  of  camel’s  hair  and  one  of 
hog’s  hair — a  bottle  of  each  glucine  and  enamel  varnish, 
a  roller,  a  sponge,  a  little  blotting-paper,  and  a  pair  of 
scissors.  The  instructions  are  very  simple.  With  the 
camel-hair  brush  pass  a  coating  of  glucine  over  the 
coloured  face  of  the  designs  that  are  proposed  to  be 
used,  care  being  taken  that  the  glucine  does  not  touch 
the  plain  side  of  the  paper ;  the  sheets  of  the  designs 
should  be  laid  flat  to  dry,  they  should  be  left  two  or 
three  days  before  being  used,  and  they  will  remain  good 
for  three  months,  or  even  longer.  To  apply  the  design 
to  the  glass,  it  should  be  wetted  with  water  on  both 
sides,  the  glass  should  also  be  wetted  -,  lay  the  design 
on  to  the  glass,  and  roll  well  down — all  air  bubbles  will 
be  easily  removed  by  this  means — keep  the  plain  side  of 
the  paper  wet  for  a  few  minutes;  then,  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  carefully  raise  a  corner  of  the  paper,  and  pull 
it  gently  off';  the  work  is  now  to  be  washed  with  a 
camel-hair  brush  and  water,  and  afterwards  dried  by 
placing  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  over  the  work  and 
rolling  it ;  leave  it  now  for  a  few  hours,  then  coat  it 
with  enamel  varnish,  and  the  work  is  finished.  In  re¬ 
moving  the  paper  it  is  sometimes  better,  particularly 
when  the  design  is  large,  to  carefully  scratch  a  hole  in 
the  paper,  and  tear  it  off  in  pieces  from  the  centre. 
The  work  is  more  easily  performed  on  free  glass,  cut 
to  the  proper  sizes,  and  afterwards  fixed  over  the  glass 
already  in  the  window  ;  it  may,  however,  be  done  upon 
the  window  as  it  stands.  The  designs  may  be  arranged 
to  fit  any  window,  strips  of  lead  foil  applied  with  gum 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  edges  of  the 
borders,  groundings,  &c.,  where  they  join.  For  circles 
and  other  shapes  the  strips  of  lead  may  be  stretched 
with  the  thumb  and  fingers  to  any  pattern  desired,  the 
creases  being  smoothed  by  the  handle  of  a  knife  or 
paper-cutter,  slightly  wetted. 

The  materials  are  not  very  expensive,  and  are  to  be 
had  of  J.  Barnard  and  Son,  339,  Oxford-street,  W. 

Next  month  it  is  my  intention  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  bedroom  furniture  with  regard  both  to  comfort  and 
economy,  which  may  go  hand  in  h.ind  with  good  taste. 
A  bedroom  may  be  furnished  for  five  pounds,  and  may 
look  better  than  another  on  which  a  hundred  have  been 
spent,  just  in  the  same  way  that  a  cotton  dress  has  often 
outshone  a  silk  by  its  freshness  and  suitability  to  sur¬ 
roundings.  Too  much  decoration  is  out  of  place  in  a 
room  that  is  dedicated  to  repose  and  quiet.  Let  the 
necessary  articles  be  as  ornamental  as  possible,  but  we 
must. bear  in  mind  that  a  bedroom  is  intended  for  occu¬ 
pation  during  the  night,  and  that 

“  Nijjlit  is  the  time  for  rest ; 

How  sweet,  wlien  labours  close. 

To  gathci'  round  an  acliing  breast 
The  curtains  of  repose. 

Stretch  the  tired  limbs  and  lay  the  head 
Upon  our  own  delightful  bed !” 

Humming- Birdl 


I 
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FORGOTTEN  LIVES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OLIVE  V  A  R  C  O  E.” 


CHAPTER  Xl.ir. 

^PHAT  evening  a  grey  and  stony  woman  came  to 
_L  Bosankcn,  and  was  shown  into  the  study,  where 
Bosperis  sat  alone. 

“  What  do  you  want  for  silence  ?”  he  said  abruptly. 

“  Nothing,”  she  answered,  “  except  to  be  taken  into 
Lady  Theresa’s  service.” 

Angry  and  dismayed,  he  offered  heavy  bribes,  but 
the  stony  woman  was  inexorable,  and  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  to  her  demand. 

“  You  know  your  old  mistress  is  dead  ?”  he  said 
interrogatively'. 

“  Is  she  ?”  returned  Deborah.  “  I  have  no  doubt 
you  know  better  than  I  do.” 

“  When  I  last  saw  her  she  said  the  child  was  dead,” 
con'inueJ  Bospeiis.  “Is  that  true?” 

“  Likely  enough  it  is.  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Where  have  you  been,  then,  since  you  robbed  me 
and  fled  from  Kew  ?” 

“  I  never  robbed  you.  Your  wife  and  child  had 
that  money.  I  have  earned  my  bread  as  a  lace-maker. 
I  have  been  li\  ing  in  Devonshire.” 

This  was  true,  for  fearing  her  presence  might  renew 
scandal  or  cause  memories  to  arise  respecting  his  wife 
and  daughter.  Sir  Guthbert  had  not  permitted  her  to 
come  to  Caerlerrick. 

“  I  came  here  on  a  visit  to-day,”  continued  Deborah, 
“and  saw  you.  I  went  to  the  funeral  out  of  pity,  not 
knowing  it  was  God’s  vengeance.” 

For  a  moment  Bosperis  was  silent ;  then  he  looked 
up  with  a  wild,  haggard  face. 

“Do  you  know  Barbara  drowned  herse'f?  God 
forgive  me  !  I  was  glad  when  I  saw  her  dead,  drowned 
face.” 

“  Drowned !”  repeated  Deborah,  amazed  for  the 
first  time.  “  And  you  went  from  her  funeral  to  marry 
Lady  Theresa  ?” 

“  Yes.”  And  he  half  smiled  and  shuddered. 

“  And  you  are  sure  it  was  my  mistress  you  saw 
drowned  ?  You  do  not  think  she  is  living  still  ?“ 

“  How  can  I  think  so  when  I  saw  her  dead  r” 

His  voice  was  loud  and  angry,  but  his  eyes  were  full 
of  a  shrinking  fear,  and  Deborah  perceived  that  if  he 
had  indeed  identified  some  poor  drowned  creature  as 
his  wife,  he  had  done  so  with  a  latent  doubt  which 
grew  at  times  to  be  an  agony. 

“  When  last  I  saw  her  she  was  living,”  she  said 
coldly. 

He  did  not  demand  when  that  was,  he  feared  to  ask 
the  question  ;  he  wished  only  for  one  thing — silence. 

“  If  I  permit  you  to  enter  Lady  Theresa’s  service,” 
he  resumed  abruptly,  “  yon  must  be  dumb  as  a  stone, 
and  as  faithful  as  you  were  to - ” 

“  Mrs.  Ernest,”  concluded  Deborah.  “  I  agree  to 
your  conditions.  May  I  come  to-morrow  ?” 


“  No!”  he  thundered.  “  Give  me  some  breathing 
time  before  I  place  a  spy  upon  my  wife.” 

“  I  have  always  been  your  wife’s  faithful  friend,” 
returned  the  grim  woman  resolutely.  “  I  am  that  still. 
I  can  go  to  Caerlerrick  to-morrow  if  I  will  instead  of 
coming  here,  and  the  result  to  you  will  be  the  loss  of 
your  lady,  your  honour,  and  your  lands.” 

She  turned  to  leave  him,  but  the  beaten  man  called 
her  back,  and  she  knew  the  victory  was  hers. 

One  shrinking  question  he  asked,  with  eyes  upon  the 
paper,  on  which  he  idly  drew  with  a  dry  pen. 

“  You  have  not  been  in  his  service  since  you  left 
Kew,  I  think  ?” 

“  No,  she  went  into  lodgings  with  her  little  child. 
I  gave  her  all  the  money  I  had  -,  she  was  too  poor  to 
keep  a  servant.  I  lived  alone,  and  made  lace.” 

“  And  you  lost  sight  of  her  from  that  time  ?” 

“  Not  quite.  Not  till  she  disappeared  a  second 
time.” 

“  Ah  I”  said  Bosperis  with  a  deep  breath.  “  She 
was  mad,  Deborah  ;  you  cannot  deny  that.  The  phy¬ 
sician  from  whose  care  she  escaped  found  her  again, 
and  it  was  after  this  she  drowned  herself.” 

He  looked  into  Deborah’s  grey,  hard,  stony  face,  and 
saw  there  no  sign  of  belief  or  disbelief,  and  his  heart 
sank  within  him  at  the  thought  that,  shut  up  in  his 
mind,  was  a  solution  of  the  dread  doubt  that  troubled 
him.  Whether  the  unhappy  Barbara  was  dead  or  living 
was  as  clearly  known  to  this  woman  as  the  presence  of 
the  sun  in  the  heavens.  Well,  he  was  resolved  to  believe 
her  dead  still,  and  he  would  play  his  part  bravely.  He 
had  his  fair  wife’s  love  and  confidence — what  more  could 
he  desire  ? 

Alas  I  in  a  little  while  he  and  that  fair  wife  lived  in 
the  same  house  as  strangers,  and  no  word  or  look  of 
love  ever  passed  between  them. 

“  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas  cannot  guess  that  I  am  the 
man  Ernest,”  he  said  uneasily.  “  Not  the  dimmest, 
remotest  suspicion  of  the  truth  can  have  touched  him.” 

“  Not  yet,  perhaps,”  returned  Deborah.  “  But  if  I 
could  recognise  you  others  can,  and  they  will  have 
tongues  to  tell  him.” 

*•  I  fear  only  your  tongue.  Keep  that  silent  at  any 
price  you  choose  to  name,  and  I  will  risk  the  others.” 

“  I  have  named  my  price,”  the  woman  said. 

“  And  have  I  your  solemn  promi-.e  that  you  will 
neither  betray  me  to  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas  nor  to  my 
wife,  I.ady  Theresa  ?” 

“  I  will  be  as  silent  as  your  wife  Barbara,  and  as 
dead  and  shut  up  as  she  is — that  is,  if  you  trust  me  ;  if 
you  do  not,  I  will  go  to  Caerlerrick  to-night.” 

He  had  no  alternative  ;  he  trusted  her,  and  the  grim, 
silent  woman  played  her  part  at  Bosanken  as  we  have 
seen. 

He  never  guessed  that  her  visit  to  Caerlerrick  had 
been  paid  before  she  came  to  his  study,  and  she  was 
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acting  now  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Cuthbert,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  wild  wish  of  the  unhappy  Barbara. 

Let  us  try  to  imagine  what  feelings  were  roused  in 
the  breast  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas  when  the  astound¬ 
ing  revelation  reached  him  that  the  man  whose  cruelty 
had  maddened  his  daughter  was  the  hated  Ernest  Bos- 
pcris.  At  first,  as  the  ashen-grey,  cold  woman  told  h^r 
story,  he  could  not  believe  her.  She  seemed  to  him  to 
be  raving,  till  she  lifted  her  hand  and  swore  that  the 
stricken  mourner,  whom  she  had  seen  by  the  grave  of 
his  son,  was  indeed  the  Ernest  who  had  married  and 
forsaken  Barbara  Tregethas. 

Then  there  fell  upon  Sir  Cuthbert’s  heart  a  raging, 
gnawing  desire  for  revenge.  But  what  could  he  do  ? 
If  a  woman  is  cheated,  wronged,  dishonoured,  betrayed, 
a  just,  moral,  religious  world  blames  her,  makes  an  out¬ 
cast  of  her,  and  receives  the  man  with  its  sweetest  smiles. 
Ernest  Bosperis  flourished  like  a  bay-tree,  a  rain  of 
honours  fell  thick  upon  him  ;  sympathy  and  respect  w  ere 
wnipped  about  his  roots  ;  love  was  his  sky,  a  happy 
home  his  garden  and  dwelling-place ;  there  was  no 
shaking  him  in  the  world’s  esteem,  e.xcept  by  crushing 
still  deeper  the  victim  he  had  sacrificed.  Uncertain  as 
he  was  that  even  any  marriage  at  all  had  taken  place. 
Sir  Cuthbert  felt  that  to  expose  his  conduct  or  to  risk  a 
prosecution  would  only  b.'ing  a  sharper  wound  to  his 
own  pride,  only  make  him  and  his  woes  a  wonder  to  a 
gaping  world.  But  there  was  a  w’ay  by  which  Ernest 
Bosperis  could  be  made  to  sutler  for  his  evil-doing — 
there  was  a  way  by  which  he  could  be  made  to  feel  the 
steel  of  a  secret  vengeance  pursuing  him  slowly  and 
surely. 

This  way  was  chosen,  and  he  who  had  heaped  sorrow 
on  the  head  of  one  woman  received  it  back  at  the  hands 
of  another. 

Lady  Theresa  de  Beauvoir  more  than  avenged  Barbara 
Tregethas.  From  the  day  that  the  first  secret  letter  from 
that  poor  prisoner  reached  her,  peace,  love,  and  joy 
departed  from  the  home  of  Ernest  Bosperis.  Lady 
Theresa’s  sensitive  conscience  and  passionate  honour 
set  up  a  banier  between  her  and  him  which  he  could 
not  pass.  Hardly  by  all  his  protestations  and  commands 
could  he  induce  her  to  stay  in  his  house,  and  this  was 
the  sole  concession  he  could  gain. 

Mindful  of  Barbara’s  passionate  flight,  and  ever 
dreading  the  same  precipitate  conduct  in  the  wife  he 
loved  so  dearly,  he  denied  with  every  form  of  speech 
he  could  invent  the  validity  of  his  first  marriage,  and 
reiterated  his  persuasion  that  his  lirst  wife  was  dead. 
But  every  time  the  unhappy  lady  believed  him,  every 
time  her  mind  grew  shaken  and  her  heart  turned  back 
to  him,  a  mysterious  message  or  a  letter  from  Caerler- 
rick  recalled  her  to  the  bitterness  of  her  true  position. 

Ernest  Bosperis  h  id  not  always  borne  his  agony  as 
carelessly  and  calmly  as  we  have  seen.  He  turned  at 
first  on  Deborah  with  a  fierce  rage  which  might  have 
appalled  a  less  stony  woman,  and  accused  her  of  breaking 
her  compact,  and  of  having  betrayed  him  to  her 
lady. 

bhe  denied  both  charges. 

“  I  have  never  seen  Sir  Cuthbert  since  I  entered  your 
doors,”  she  said  ;  “  and  I  have  been  as  silent  to  Lady 


Theresa  as  though  I  were  a  dead  woman  carrying  a 
secret  in  a  dead  heart.  Put  my  words  to  the  test.  Ask 
Sir  Cuthbert  if  he  has  indeed  recognised  you  as  the 
Ernest  he  has  such  cause  to  hate.  Ask  if  it  is  he  who 
sends  these  gifts  to  Bosanken.  Do  it ;  you  only  risk 
losing  your  lady  and  your  land.” 

That  last  thrust  struck  home.  If  Lady  Theresa  was 
not  his  wife,  if  she  left  him,  half  his  lands  went  w  ith 
her. 

The  English  law,  w'hich  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
Englishman’s  mind,  jealously  withholds  fiom  a  wife  all 
wealth,  all  independence  and  power,  and  denies  her 
even  the  right  to  make  a  will  .and  dispose  of  the  small 
portion  of  goods  she  may  possess.  This  last  pro- 
liibition  has  all  the  force  of  a  cruel  sneer  flung  in  the 
firce  of  womanhood,  as  it  virtually  declares  her  too 
inherently  base  to  be  trusted  with  testamentary  powers. 
Yet  a  male  legislature  has  given  to  male  testators  a 
stupendous  power  for  evil  thus  expressed  by  the  law  as 
laid  dowm  by  Lord  Justice  James  in  a  case  reported  in 
the  Times  01  the  28th  January,  1874  : — 

“  A  man  may  leave  his  virtuous  wife  and  deserving 
children  penniless,  and  bestow  the  w'hole  of  his  fortune 
upon  the  vilest  companions  of  his  profligacy,  the  most 
worthless  partners  of  his  vices,  the  most  wicked  accom¬ 
plices  of  his  crimes,  and  the  law  cannot  gainsay  him, 
even  if  he  should  openly  flaunt  his  shocking  disregard 
of  all  ties  human  and  divine  on  the  very  face  of  his 
will.” 

This,  then,  is  the  awful  power  given  to  man  by  the 
English  law^  as  expounded  to  us  by  an  English  judge. 
In  no  other  Christian  country  is  such  a  stupendous  and 
cruel  right  bestowed  on  the  caprice  and  prejudice  per¬ 
haps  of  senility,  or  of  drunkenness,  ignorance,  tyranny — 
any  vice  or  folly,  in  fact,  provided  only  it  be  male ; 
w’hile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  denies  to  a  wife  all 
power  whatsoever  to  make  any  will  of  any  kind, 
righteous  or  unrighteous. 

Now  Ernest  Bosperis  was  as  jealous  of  his  male  pre¬ 
rogatives  as  any  man,  therefore  if  it  was  bitterness  to 
lose  his  wife,  it  w'as  bitterness  and  gall  combined  to 
lose  his  land,  and  lose  it  to  ker — the  woman  of  whom 
law  and  custom  had  habituated  him  to  think  as  having 
right  to  nothing  but  what  he  chose  to  give  her.  Once 
when  she  spoke  to  him  of  his  will,  he  trembled  as  he 
thought  what  an  instrument  this  might  prove  if  his 
marriage  was  illegal,  and  if  she,  thus  stripped  of  wife¬ 
hood,  was  restored  to  some  of  the  rights  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  So  he  learned  to  bear  his  fate  calmly  as  it  was, 
fearing  to  make  it  worse  by  anger,  and  he  resolved 
firmly  on  this,  that  if  Sir  Cuihbcrt  kept  silence  he 
would. 

And  thus  the  slow  years  crept  by  at  Bosanken  like 
wounded  snakes,  full  of  pain  and  a  broken  power  of 
evil,  till  the  young  Barbara  came,  and,  looking  in  her 
sweet,  pure  face,  her  father  learnt  anew  the  great  secret 
of  parental  love,  and  with  it  this  truth,  that  amid  the 
bitterest  rue  of  repentance  there  grows  that  ever-fresh 
fair  flower,  Hope. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

IT  is  a  strange,  sad  sunrise  at  Caerlerrick.  Coroner 
and  jury  have  been  summoned  in  haste,  and  the 
sorrowfullest  council  that  can  be  held  beneath  a  man’s 
roof  is  to  sit  at  noon  in  this  old  grey  mansion.  Sir 
Cuthbert,  unlike  himself,  shrinks  apparently  from  pub¬ 
licity  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  coming  inquest,  the 
long-expected  invitation  to  attend  him  at  Caerlerrick 
reaches  Walter  Lethbriilge,  Mr.  Bosperis,  Lady  Theresa, 
and,  lastly,  Deborah.  Eleven  is  the  hour  fixed  for  the 
meeting,  and  all  await  it  with  hearts  strangely  moved. 

Mr.  Bosperis  and  Walter  are  the  first  to  arrive. 
They  are  ushered  silently  into  the  great  hall,  and  sit 
there  in  expectation,  scarcely  speaking. 

A  close  carriage  drives  to  the  door,  and  Ernest 
Bosperis  shrinks  back  from  the  window,  thinking  to 
see  the  pale  reproachful  face  of  his  wife,  but  it  is  her 
brother  who  springs  to  the  ground,  followed  by  two 
other  gentlemen.  One  of  these  Mr.  Bosperis  recognises 
as  a  neighbouring  magistrate,  the  other  he  immediately 
guesses  to  be  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes. 

“  That  meddling  fool  De  Beauvoir,”  he  says  to 
Walter,  “  has  arrived,  armed  with  a  warrant,  doubtless. 
So  the  business  on  which  Sir  Cuthbert  has  sent  for  you 
and  me  will  have  to  wait.” 

Perhaps  not,  though,  for  at  this  moment  a  servant 
summons  them  to  Sir  Cuthbert’s  presence,  and  they  go 
up  the  great  staircase  in  company  with  Oliver  and  his 
two  companions.  They  pass  first  through  a  long 
corridor,  and  here  a  door  opens  softly,  and  with  a  velvet 
step  out  steals  Fatima,  and  walks  by  Oliver’s  side. 

“  Why  are  you -here  ?”  she  asks  in  French.  Then 
her  sharp  green  eyes  flash  round  in  one  quick  glance, 
and  she  understands  at  once.  “You  have  made  a 
great  mistake,”  she  says  gravely,  “  and  I  fear  you  will 
say  it  is  my  fault.” 

“  Why  yours  particularly  ?” 

“  I  wrote  to  tell  you  I  thought  Rose  in  danger.” 

“  As  the  sequel  proves  she  was.  I  do  not  see  any 
nustake  in  charging  Sir  Cuthbert  with  this  crime.” 

“  Hush  !  hush  !  Yes,  it  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is 
only  I  who  know  the  truth.  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
more  in  my  letter,  but  I  was  airraid ;  and  I  did  not 
think  then  such  a  dreadful  thing  as  this  would  happen.” 

“  Nor  I.  Poor  Rose  !  I  never  guessed  our  foolish 
meetings  would  have  led  to  this.  Whatever  you  know 
you  will  have  to  state  at  this  examination.  You  are 
aware  of  that  ?” 

Fatima  gave  him  a  frightened  look  and  wrung  her 
little  soft  hands  together. 

“  I’ll  never  be  curious  again  while  I  live.  Hush ! 
here  we  are  at  Sir  Cuthbert’s  apartment.” 

The  servant  has  led  them  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
mansion,  and  he  now  flings  open  two  large  double  doors, 
and  they  find  themselves  in  an  antechamber.  From 
this  they  enter  a  small  salon,  and  here  Sir  Cuthbert  rises 
to  receive  them.  His  tall  figure,  his  white  hair,  his  face 
a  little  wild  and  passion-worn,  make  a  strange  Impression 
on  his  visitors.  Lady  Theresa  and  Barbara  are  with 
him ;  both  are  very  pale,  and  both  are  wonderfully 

I  beautiful  iu  the  solemn  shadow  of  some  great  sorrow. 

Barbara  is  dressed  in  deep  mourning :  it  gives  to  her 
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face  the  look  of  living  marble.  Her  bearing  is  gentle 
and  sad  yet  stately,  except  for  one  single  instant  when 
her  gaze  lights  on  Walter  Lethbridge,  then  her  lips 
quiver  slightly  and  her  eyelids  droop.  She  does  not 
look  at  Oliver,  and  some  indescribable  change  in  all  her 
aspect,  to  be  felt,  not  seen,  shows  his  chafed  spirit  that 
he  has  passed  out  of  her  heart  and  her  life  for  ever. 

“  Gentlemen,  be  seated,”  Sir  Cuthbert  says.  “  I  see 
here  some  whose  presence  I  desired  on  urgent  business  ; 
others  are  strangers  to  me.” 

He  waves  his  hand  towards  Oliver  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  an  uncomfortable  group,  standing  apart. 

Mr.  Penrose,  the  magistrate,  steps  forward. 

“  Sir  Cuthbert,  whatever  your  business  may  be  with 
these  other  gentlemen,  I  fear  it  must  wait  awhile.  A 
charge  has  been  preferred  against  you  by  Mr.  De  Beau¬ 
voir,  into  which  it  is  my  duty  to  inquire.” 

“  What  charge,  sir  ?”  And  Sir  Cuthbert’s  tall  form 
seems  to  dilate  with  the  pride  and  anger  speaking  in 
his  voice. 

The  magistrate  hesitates. 

“  A  young  lady,  your  stepdaughter,  has  been  stabbed. 

I  believe  she  is  now  lying  dead  in  this  house.  I  am 
willing.  Sir  Cuthbert,  to  await  the  result  of  the  inquest, 
or  to  hold  a  private  examination  at  once  on  the  matter, 
whichever  you  please.” 

“  You  have  been  misinformed,  Mr.  Penrose.  My 
stepdaughter  is  better  ;  there  are  hopes  of  her  life.” 

Ttiere  is  a  movement  of  great  surprise,  and  Barbara 
catches  a  flash  of  joy  from  her  father’s  careworn  eyes. 

“  But  there  is  an  inquest,”  persists  the  magistrate. 

“  Yes,  on  a  dead  woman,  not  a  living  one.  The 
outside  world,  hearing  of  a  death  at  Caerlerrick,  could 
think  only  of  Miss  Carteret.  I  cannot  help  false  re¬ 
ports,  gentlemen.” 

“  But  Miss  Carteret  has  been  stabbed,  and  still  lies 
in  imminent  danger,”  interposes  Oliver  with  some  heat. 
“  I  press  my  charge,  Mr.  Penrose.  I  insist  on  an 
instant  inquiry.’’ 

“  Can  we  see  the  young  lady  ?”  demands  the  magis¬ 
trate.  “  Has  she  spoken  ?  has  she  given  any  infor¬ 
mation  ?” 

“  None.  She  is  too  weak  to  be  questioned.” 

“  Then  I  must  insist  on  seeing  her  medical  attendant, 
and  unless  he  forbids  it,  I  shall  take  her  deposition  by 
her  bedside.  If  she  is  conscious  and  can  speak  she 
must  do  so.” 

Barbara  clasps  her  hands  involuntarily,  and  a  deep 
flush  passes  over  her  face,  leaving  it  snow-white  as  it 
fades  away.  Her  eyes  seek  her  father’s,  and  he  looks 
back  at  her  with  a  steady,  mournful  gaze,  firm,  un¬ 
flinching  as  ever.  Meanwhile  Sir  Cuthbert  has  rung, 
and  a  servant  is  despatched  in  search  of  the  surgeon 
attending  on  Rose.  When  he  eaters,  Oliver,  with  a 
feeling  of  suspicion,  recognises  the  face  of  the  stranger 
whom  he  had  seen  in  the  carriage  with  Sir  Cuthbert  on 
the  night  of  his  search  for  Barbara.  This  gentleman, 
in  answer  to  questions  hurriedly,  eagerly  put  to  him, 
declares  that  Rose  can  only  be  questioned  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life,  and  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
sequences  if  an  exciting  interview  be  held  with  her  in 
her  room. 
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“  You  must  do  it,  gentlemen,  at  your  own  peril, 
and  against  my  protest.” 

With  these  words  the  doctor  retires. 

“  I  have  reason  to  think,”  whispers  Oliver  to  Mr. 
Penrose,**  that  this  man  is  a  creature  of  Sir  Cuthbert’s  ; 
bribed,  perhaps.  You  see,  he  is  a  stranger  to  us  all.” 

Fatima’s  soft  white  hand  touches  him,  beckons  to 
him,  tries  to  stop  him  in  vain.  His  words  have  their 
effect  on  the  fussy  little  magistrate. 

**  Sir  Cuthbert,”  he  says  sharply,  **  you  are  aware 
I  can  arrest  you  if  I  please.  This  charge  will  be  heard 
publicly,  then,  before  the  bench.  I  came  here  in  a 
courteous  spirit  to  make  a  private  inquiry.  You  must 
choose,  sir,  which  of  the  two  you  prefer.” 

As  he  speaks,  the  quiet,  shabby,  silent  member  of 
the  party,  who  represents  the  law,  shambles  forward 
and  places  himself  significantly  near  Sir  Cuthbert’s 
shoulder. 

Except  for  a  sterner,  paler  look  passing  over  his 
face  like  a  white  shadow.  Sir  Cuthbert  remains  im¬ 
passive. 

**  I  thank  you,  sir,”  he  says,  with  stiff  courtesy. 
**  If  it  be  indeed  necessary  that  the  sad  affair  should 
be  investigated,  I  prefer,  of  course,  that  it  should  be 
done  privately.  Will  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say 

**  You  had  better  say  nothing,”  observes  the  silent 
man.  **  Hear  first  what  the  others  say,  and  speak  after¬ 
wards.” 

This  counsel,  sounding  so  much  like  the  advice  given 
to  a  prisoner,  brings  a  flash  to  Barbara’s  eyes.  She  stands 
by  Sir  Cuthbert’s  side  and  lays  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

**  There  is  nothing  to  fear,”  he  says  gently. 

**  I  think  it  fair  you  should  hear  the  charge  first. 
Sir  Cuthbert,”  remarks  Mr.  Penrose  ;  **  you  can  make 
your  own  statement  afterwards.  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  will 
you  repeat  now  the  information  you  gave  me  yesterday  ?” 

Oliver  does  so  tersely,  and  lays  Fatima’s  letter  on  the 
table  at  the  same  time.  Nothing  can  equal  that  little 
lady’s  dismay  at  this.  She  darts  forward  to  speak, 
bites  her  lips  into  silence,  and  rushes  back  again  all  in 
the  space  of  a  second. 

**  Sir  Cuthbert’s  reputation  for  tyranny  in  his  house¬ 
hold  and  for  violence  of  temper  led  me  to  anticipate 
evil  on  receiving  this  letter,”  said  Oliver,  **  knowing  as 
I  did  that  Miss  Carteret  had  incurred  his  displeasure.” 

**  What  proof  have  you  of  his  anger  against  her  ? 
Have  you  any  witnesses  ?” 

**  I  call  on  Miss  Lethbridge  to  speak,”  returned 
Oliver,  with  a  piercing  look  at  Barbara  -,  **  I  believe  she 
was  within  the  ruins  at  the  time  of  my  last  interview 
with  Miss  Carteret.  She  knows  whether  Sir  Cuthbert 
was  there  also,  and  overheard  a  conversation  which 
would  greatly  incense  him.” 

Barbara  comes  forward  with  a  momentary  blush  on 
her  cheek,  which  dies  into  snow-whiteness  as  she  begins 
to  speak.  Oliver  watches  her  almost  cruelly  ;  his  mor¬ 
tified  vanity  makes  him  long  to  see  some  lingering  love 
for  him  in  her  aspect ;  his  angry  desire  to  avenge  Rose 
makes  him  wish  to  hear  her  criminate  Sir  Cuthbert. 
Walter  watches  her  with  every  throb  of  his  heart 
beating  for  her,  every  thrill  of  his  strong  patient  love 
bounding  through  his  veins  in  a  yearning  desire  to  save 


her  this  sorrow.  Mr.  Bosperis  watches  her  painfully 
with  a  fixed  and  burning  look. 

**  I  saw  Rose  Carteret  in  the  ruins  that  day,”  Barbara 
says,  **  and  I  reproached  her  with  duplicity  towards 
me.  She  only  laughed,  and  asked  me  to  go  into  the 
inner  chapel,  as  she  was  about  to  see  a  friend.  There 
I  found  Sir  Cuthbert.  He  held  up  his  hand  to  me  to 
keep  silence.  I  only  heard  a  word  or  two  of  Mr.  De 
Beauvoir’s  conversation  with  Rose” — a  swift  blush 
rushed  to  her  face  here,  then  vanished — **  I  left  the  ruins 
by  the  door  leading  into  the  wood  ;  it  was  some  little 
time  before  Sir  Cuthbert  followed  me.  He  was  angry. 
I  did  not  venture  to  question  him  on  the  cause  of  his 
anger.” 

“  It  is  enough  that  she  acknowledges  he  was  angry,” 
remarks  Oliver  ;  **  we  will  not  demand  the  reason.” 

**  But  Miss  Lethbridge  can  tell  us  what  shape  his 
anger  took,  what  remarks  he  mad^e  to  her,"  observes 
Mr.  Penrose. 

Barbara  remains  silent,  and  Sir  Cuthbert  looks  at  her 
with  a  sad  smile. 

**  It  matters  little  now,  child  ;  you  may  speak  out 
frankly,”  he  says  ;  **  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  that  my 
anger  was  very  justly  roused  against  ingratitude  and 
treachery.” 

Oliver  feels  his  sharp  piercing  glance,  and  loses  a 
little  of  his  careless  ease  beneath  it.  He  writes  in  pencil 
hard  questions,  which  Mr.  Penrose  puts  rapidly  to 
Barbara. 

**  Ah  !  so  he  spoke  hardly  of  daughter  and  step¬ 
daughter,  and  expressed  his  resolve  to  nullify  a  deed  he 
had  signed  in  Miss  Carteret’s  favour  ?” 

**  Yes  ;  but  this  had  reference  to  my  relationship  to 
him,”  Barbara  returns  indignantly.  **  He  told  me  I  was 
his  legal  heiress,  and  he  would  acknowledge  me  as  soon 
as  he  could  obtain  proofs  of  my  parentage.” 

While  all  are  talking  there  has  stolen  in  among  them 
a  grim,  silent  woman  with  a  face  of  stone-grey,  hard 
and  cold.  She  comes  forward  in  her  unmoved  way 
and  puts  a  paper  in  the  magistrate’s  hand.  He  reads  it 
rapidly,  not  unmoved,  and  shadows  and  changes  go 
strangely  over  his  paling  face. 

**  Miss  Lethbridge,”  he  says  in  a  graver,  sadder  tone, 
**  is  it  true  that,  on  making  certain  communications  to 
you.  Sir  Cuthbert  claimed  your  obedience  as  a  duty, 
and  desired  you  to  remain  under  his  guardianship 
instead  of  returning  to  Bosanken  ?” 

**  It  is  true,”  she  answers. 

**  And  have  you  resided  at  Caerlerrick  since  then  ?” 

**  No,  by  Sir  Cuthbert’s  wish  I  took  up  my  abode  at 
a  cottage  in  the  park.” 

**  You  were  there  secretly,  under  orders  not  to  permit 
yourself  to  be  seen  by  any  one  but  those  to  whom  you 
were  entrusted  ?” 

**  Yes,  I  was  there  secretly,”  Barbara  replies  faintly. 

**  And  did  you  obey  Sir  Cuthbert’s  commands  to  the 
letter  and  remain  in  your  room  ?” 

Barbara  is  silent. 

**  Will  you  say  you  have  stayed  there  nine  days 
without  going  out,  without  seeing,  hearing,  or  knowing 
more  of  this  sad  affair  than  you  now  tell  us  ?”  Mr.  Pen¬ 
rose  asks  sternly. 
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“  I  went  out  sometimes, ’’Barbara  replies  in  a  low  voice. 

“  At  what  hour  ?” 

She  grows  white  as  snow.  She  casts  an  imploring 
look  at  Mr.  Bosperis  ;  but  his  haggard  face  is  impassive, 
and  gives  her  back  no  reply. 

“I  ask  you.  Miss  Lethbridge,  whether,  weary  of 
your  imprisonment,  you  did  not  stroll  out  late  in  the 
park  and  gardens  ?” 

“  I  did.”  Her  voice  is  very  low,  her  hands  are 
clasped  together  tightly. 

“You  did?  Then  can  you  corroborate  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  gardener,  who  declares  a  man,  dressed  as 
a  gentleman,  watched  Caerleriick  for  many  nights ; 
that  a  ladder  was  missing  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
taken,  and  which  was  afterwards  found  in  an  avenue 
near  the  house  ?  Did  you  see  this  man  place  that  ladder 
against  the  ivied  wall  of  Caerlerrick  and  spring  in  at 
the  window  of  the  room  in  which  Miss  Carteret  slept 
that  night  ?” 

These  unexpected  questions  so  startle  Oliver  that 
he  stands  a  moment  quite  aghast,  and  gives  Fatima  but 
a  blank  look  of  wonder,  when  once  more  her  velvet 
hand  touches  him,  and  her  eyes,  fiery  with  green  lights, 
say  unutterable  things. 

“  It  is  an  absurd  report,”  he  cries  out. 

“  Excuse  me,”  returns  the  little  pompous  magistrate, 
elate  and  triumphant,  “lam  better  informed  than  you. 
Take  time.  Miss  Lethbridge.  You  understand,  of 
course,  the  drift  of  my  questions.  If  you  can  answer 
them  in  the  affirmative  you  clear  Sir  Cuthbert  at  once 
of  this  heavy  charge.” 

Barbara  gasps  for  breath,  the  room  swims  round  her ; 
she  stretches  out  her  hands  for  help,  and  finds  Walter’s 
arm  supports  her. 

“  Courage,  Barbara,”  he  says.  “  Why  should  you 
fear  to  speak  ?” 

But  Barbara  is  still  speechless  and  cold  as  marble. 

“  Barbara,”  Mr.  Bosperis  observes,  in  that  careless, 
graceful  way  of  his,  “  if  you  saw  this  midnight  prowler 
say  so.  Why  should  you  screen  the  man  ?  He  never 
did  aught  for  you,  therefore  you  owe  him  nothing.” 

Tears  rush  to  Barbara’s  eyes,  and  she  buries  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

“  It  is  clearly  your  duty  to  speak,  Barbara,”  whispers 
Walter,  “  no  matter  what  the  result  may  be.” 

His  steady  voice  gave  her  courage. 

“  I  saw  the  man,”  she  says  and  her  words,  low  and 
trembling  as  they  are,  sound  loud  in  the  breathless  silence. 

“  Did  you  recognise  him  ?” 

Barbara  turns  on  her  questioner  a  wild  look,  and  all 
her  blood  forsakes  her  face,  and  rushes  to  her  heart  in 
one  great  throb  of  agony. 

“  I  will  not  answer  you,’’  she  says  with  white  lips. 

“  I  am  answered,”  returns  Mr.  Penrose,  his  little 
insidious  piping  voice  breaking  into  a  tone  of  triumph. 
“  Sir  Cuthbert,  I  ask  you  whether  the  room  thus  entered 
was  not  occupied  always,  till  the  night  in  question,  by 
a  person  towards  whom  Mr.  Bosperis  has  shown  in¬ 
tense  hatred — a  person  whose  life  endangered  his  posi¬ 
tion,  his  honour,  his  happiness  ?” 

“  Yes,”  Sir  Cuthbert  says  simply  ;  and  his  voice  and 
face  are  full  of  pain  and  amazement. 


“  Mr.  Bosperis  !  what  have  you  to  say  ?”  asks  Mr. 
Penrose  sharply. 

“  Nothing,”  he  returns. 

“Nothing!  Then,  Mr.  Bosperis,  it  becomes  my 
painful  duty  to  commit  you  on  grave  suspicion.” 

“  As  you  will,”  he  interposes  with  careless  calm. 
Bat  at  this  moment  his  eyes  fall  on  the  pale  stricken 
face  of  his  wife,  and  for  the  first  time  his  heart  fails 
him.  “  Theresa,”  he  says  softly,  “  for  your  sake  I  am 
sorry  I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  bear  against  me.” 

Apparently  it  needed  but  one  word  of  sorrow  from 
him  to  bring  her  to  his  side.  For  years  these  two 
have  not  clasped  hands,  but  now  her  clinging  arms  are 
round  him,  and,  forgetful  of  hard  eyes  looking  on,  she 
brings  down  his  pale  face  to  hers  and  kisses  him  with 
tears.  For  one  moment  her  unwonted  caress  bewilders 
him  ;  he  loses  courage  and  nerve,  she  feels  the  arm  to 
which  she  clings  trembling  beneath  her  touch,  and  his 
eyes  shrink  away  from  her  tearful  gaze. 

“  I  cannot  bear  to  see  ysu  suffer,”  he  says.  “  You 
must  not,”  he  adds  passionately.  Then,  seeing  Barbara 
is  weeping,  he  turns  towards  her  with  sudden  gentle¬ 
ness.  “  Do  not  vex  yourself  for  me,”  he  says  sooth- 
ingly ;  “  you  have  brought  me  back  a  lost  heart.” 

“  For  my  sake,  Ernest,  you  will  clear  yourself?” 
whispers  Lady  Theresa,  and  her  tear-stained  face  looks 
into  his  in  passionate  pleading. 

“  No,  Theresa,  you  must  be  content  whh  my  silence. 
Speaking  would  not  clear  me,  and  if  it  would  I  should 
still  simply  answ'er  nothing  to  this  mad  charge.” 

Sir  Cuthbert’s  gaze  is  bent  on  him  steadily,  and  his 
hard,  proud  face  grows  softer.  A  little  breach  is  made 
in  the  rocky  wall  of  enmity  between  these  two,  and  the 
elder  man’s  tone  falters  as  he  speaks  very  low. 

“  If  your  silence  means  mercy,  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Bosperis,  though  it  comes  too  late.” 

Lady  Theresa  hears  these  words  and  wonders  at 
them  ;  her  husband  flushes  to  the  brow,  and  all  his  face 
grow's  dark  as  if  with  sudden  pain.  Meanwhile  a  crowd 
has  gathered  around  I'atima,  who  has  at  last  given  way 
to  her  excitement,  and  her  voice  rises  above  the  whis¬ 
perings  clear  and  shrill. 

“  I  tell  you.  Monsieur  de  Beauvoir,  you  are  all  wrong  ! 
First  you  seize  one  man,  then  another,  and  it  is  no  man 
who  stabbed  Rose.” 

“  What  are  you  saying?”  Oliver  cries  in  hot  amaze¬ 
ment.  He  is  white  and  angry,  and  full  of  pain.  It  has 
brought  a  horrible  shudder  to  his  blood  to  hear  Bos¬ 
peris  accused  of  this  cowardly  crime  ;  the  ghastly  possi¬ 
bility  that  in  his  desperation  he  might  seek  to  kill  the 
woman  who  had  caused  him  all  his  woe  has  appeared 
clear  to  Oliver’s  mind,  and  his  heart  is  sick  with  deadly 
fear. 

“  What  do  I  say  ?”  Fatima  replies  in  her  own  rapid 
French.  “  You  are  all  wrong  I  It  is  no  man  who  struck 
at  Rose.  Ah  I  they  are  come  at  last  I” 

And  she  rushes  towards  a  new  group  of  figures  whose 
steps  are  at  the  door,  and  with  an  eloquent  pantomime 
of  joy  in  her  little  gesticulating  hands,  Fatima  takes  her 
father’s  kisses  and  feels  herself  safe  and  at  ease. 
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ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISHWOMEN. 

VII. - ON  DISCONTENT. 


WE  are  often  ruled  by  phrases  in  place  of  ideas, 
take  a  form  of  words  as  an  axiom  in  morals, 
and  are  satisfied  that  our  system  is  correct  if  there  is  no 
very  violent  discrepancy  between  the  facts  of  our  lives 
and  the  motto  we  profess  to  accept  as  our  rule  of  life. 
We  should  not,  perhaps,  be  on  quite  such  good  terms 
with  ourselves  if  we  looked  a  little  below  the  surface, 
and  did  not  so  readily  take  everything  for  granted.  Old 
folks,  who  have  repeated  forms  of  words  so  many  years 
that  they  have  come  to  believe  in  the  imperative  duty  of 
continuing  to  repeat  them,  and  pedants  whose  sight  is 
so  dim  that  they  see  nothing  but  words,  harp  away  at  old 
saws,  and  administer  copy-book  maxims  and  moralities 
as  medicine  for  every  heartache  and  a  salve  for  every 
sore.  When  we  need  sympathy,  clear-headed  direction, 
sound  advice  in  difficulty,  we  meet  with  some  wretched 
platitudes  about  “  It’s  all  for  the  best,”  or  “  Be  con¬ 
tented  with  things  as  they  are ;  it  is  very  wicked  to  be 
discontented,”  the  sum  of  which  philosophy  and  theo¬ 
logy  is  practically,  “  Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your 
eyes,  and  see,”  &c.  That  words  may  and  do  have 
varied  meanings,  according  to  the  context  and  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  used,  is  a  truth 
unknown  to  these  dull  advisers.  Contentment  may  be 
a  great  sin  in  some  cases,  although  a  great  virtue  in 
others.  Discontent  may  be  miserable  and  querulous, 
or  it  may  be  almost  sublime.  Will  any  of  these  second¬ 
hand  moralists  or  copy-book  philosophers  tell  us  why 
one  should  be  content  with  evil  when  we  might  aspire 
to  the  good  ? — with  poverty  that  chills  the  energies,  and 
ignorance  that  blights  the  soul,  when  competence  and 
knowledge  may  be  achieved  if  w^e  work  and  wait  ?  All 
noble  efforts,  all  mental  and  spiritual  progress,  has  its 
root  in  discontent  with  ourselves,  wi'h  our  surroundings, 
with  the  influences  we  feel,  with  the  examples  we 
follow.  Content  is  a  virtue  when  it  makes  us  use  to 
the  best  advantage  what  we  have,  and  not  waste  our 
time  and  fret  away  oar  lives  in  longing  for  the  un¬ 
attainable  ;  but  it  is  a  vice  if  it  leads  us  to  the  blind 
egotism  of  believing  that  everything  is  so  well  with  us 
that  nothing  could  be  mended,  and  we  are  so  good 
that  we  need  not  desire  to  be  better. 

This  discontent,  or  dissatisfaction  with  ourselves, 
because  we  know  we  are  not  so  good  as  we  might  be ; 
with  our  position  in  life,  because  it  “  cabins,  cribs, 
confines”  us,  and  will  not  let  us  do  the  good  we  would, 
may  lead  us  to  great  efforts  and  ultimate  advance ;  but 
not  so  the  miserable  discontent  which  is  instigated  by 
comparison — the  discontent  which  makes  Mrs.  A. 
miserable  because  Mrs.  B.  has  a  better  house,  or  sees 
more  company.  Examine  this  sentiment  fairly,  analyse 
it,  and  see  what  its  real  nature  is.  It  is  a  discontent 
which,  however  we  may  shun  owning  it,  would  be  just 
as  easily  alleviated  by  the  “  levelling  down”  as  by  the 
“  levelling  up’’  process.  What  makes  Mrs.  A.  unhappy 
is  that  Mrs.  B.  enjoys  some  advantages  Mrs.  A.  does  not 
possess.  Bring  her  down,  and  the  result  would  be  very 


nearly  as  satisfactory  to  us  as  bringing  ourselves  up 
would  be.  We  should  no  longer  feel  the  annoying 
disparity,  and,  not  feeling  it,  would  be  tolerably  happy. 

Women  should  carefully  consider  whether  they  are 
discontented  with  themselves  or  with  others,  whether 
their  unhappiness  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  shortcomings  or  the  superior  position  of  others. 
If  from  the  first  cause,  the  remedy  lies  in  a  great 
measure  with  themselves.  If  from  the  other,  tread  it 
under  foot  as  speedily  as  possible.  If  nature  has  not  made 
you  so  pleasing  in  appearance  and  attractive  as  your  neigh¬ 
bour  it  is  silly  to  fret  about  it,  for  that  will  only  make 
you  even  less  pleasing  than  you  are.  Her  handsomer 
curtains  or  carpets,  her  costumes  o'r  carriage,  should  not 
vex  your  soul — the  soul  is  made  for  better  things.  In 
such  a  case  your  discontent  would  be  envy,  and  that  is, 
without  any  possible  qualification,  a  very  bad  passion 
indeed.  The  perfection  of  somebody  else  is  only  an 
instance  of  the  possibilities  of  human  nature  and  if  we 
cannot  individually  attain  to  the  highest,  depend  upon  it 
the  trying  to  rise  will  actually  lift  us  considerably'. 

hlany  women  are  very  discontented  with  their 
married  life;  and,  indeed,  if  a  woman  has  a  bad 
husband  her  lot  in  life  is  sad  indeed.  But  the  dis¬ 
content  sometimes  arises  from  other  causes.  It  is  not 
that  the  husband  is  bad,  but  that  the  wife  encourages 
and  nourishes  a  spirit  of  disappointment.  She  might 
have  done  better.  She  married  Smith  and  rejected 
Jones.  Now  Jones  is  a  thriving  and  a  rising  man, 
enjoying  wealth,  influence,  position,  and  respect ;  while 
her  husband.  Smith,  has  made  very  little  he.adway  in 
the  world,  and  she  sees  little  chance  of  any  amelioration 
of  the  dull  round  of  domestic  drudgery  in  which  her 
life  is  passed.  There  is  a  good  old  proverb,  “  It’s  no 
use  crying  over  spilled  milk.”  Accept  the  past  as  a 
bygone  fiict  which  cannot  be  altered  now,  and  forget  it. 
Your  life  is  in  the  present  and  the  future,  not  in  the 
past.  It  is  not  the  way  to  make  your  husband  more 
affectionate  and  hopeful  to  let  hi  n  see  that  you  fret 
about  your  missed  opportunity ;  but  it  is  the  way  to 
produce  jars  and  jangles  and  to  keep  you  both  down  in 
the  world  by  destroying  the  motive — the  desire  for 
each  other’s  happiness — for  trying  to  get  on  in  the 
world. 

The  great  rule  of  life  seems  to  be — Try  to  mend 
what  can  be  mended ;  resign  yourself  and  bear  with 
patience,  as  a  duty,  what  is  inevitable.  To  put  the  matter 
in  homely,  housewifely  fashion,  do  not  go  about  with 
a  hole  in  your  stocking  unless  you  are  absolutely  beyond 
the  reach  of  needle  and  darning-cotton  ;  if  you  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  with  none  of  the  appliances  of 
civilisation,  keep  up  a  brave  and  a  hopeful  heart,  and 
resolve  to  get  back  again  to  comfortab'e  life  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  you  sit  down  and  mope  about  your  troubles 
you  will  never  get  out  of  them.  Content,  in  the  sense 
of  wishing,  or  trying  for,  nothing  better,  is  not  only  a 
fallacy,  but  absolutely  a  sin ;  and  any  silly  platitude 
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about  Providence  having  placed  you  where  you  are,  and 
its  being  wicked  to  wish  for  a  change,  is  absolute  non¬ 
sense — nonsense  very  glibly  uttered  by  people  who 
suppose  that  having  said  so  much  they  have  discharged 
a  religious  duty  and  imparted  much  comfort  to  your 
soul.  What  Providence  has  done  for  you  is  this  : — You 
have  been  given  faculties  to  help  yourself  and  remove 
difficulties  out  of  5’our  way  by  your  own  energy  and 
discretion.  Remember  the  old  fable  about  the  waggon- 
wheel  in  a  rut,  and  the  prayer  to  Jupiter  to  get  it  out. 
The  answer  was,  “  Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
get  it  out  yourself.”  Providence  does  not  place  us  in 
difficulties,  and  we  make  a  very  serious  mistake  if  we 
think  it  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  we  should  remain 
in  them.  When  reasonable  beings  were  placed  in  the 
world,  the  exercise  of  their  power  of  intelligence  was 
no  doubt  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  creation.  It  it  is  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  try  to  improve  our  conditien,  what  a 
shocking  sin  of  presumption  was  the  invention  of  clothes 
to  wear,  of  cookery,  and  of  means  of  artificial  light ! 
Should  we  as  a  matter  of  religious  duty  sleep  from  sun¬ 


set  to  sunrise  in  this  chmate,  sixteen  hours  in  the  depth 
of  winter  and  only  five  in  the  height  of  summer  ? 
Common  sense  says  no,  and  common  sense  instinctively 
recognises  that  we  must  not  be  content  with  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  but  are  bound  to 
improve  them  if  we  can,  and  that  discontent,  not  in  the 
sense  of  useless  fretting,  but  of  very  useful  dissatisfaction, 
is  a  virtue  in  all  human  beings. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  condition  of 
life  which  may  not  be  improved  if  we  will,  and  we  do 
believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  improve  it.  Some  discontent 
arises  from  envy,  some  from  despair ;  let  us  cleanse  our 
hearts  from  both  if  we  can.  Some  lives,  we  know  well, 
are  lifelong  martyrdoms  ;  but  even  martyrdom  may  have 
its  joys,  the  joy  of  a  consciousness  ef  higher  support,  if 
we  are  faithful.  There  are  two  ways  of  making  trouble 
less  troublesome — one  by  diminishing  it — and  we 
scarcely  know  how  much  we  can  do  in  that  direction 
until  we  try — the  other  by  rising  above  it,  by  encouraging 
a  greater  hopefulness  and  serenity  of  soul. 

The  Editor. 


DRESSMAKING  AT  HOME. 

NO.  IV. 


tN  an  article  which  appeared  some  months  ago  in  the 
Globe,  the  writer  expressed  his  opinion  that  with  the 
present  style  of  dress  home  millinery  is  almost  an  im¬ 
possibility,  and  ladies  are  more  than  ever  in  the  hands 
of  their  dressmakers.  I  am  far  from  defending  the 
overloaded  trimmings  now  too  frequently  indulged  in  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  quite  as  much  dress¬ 
making,  and  a  great  deal  more  plain  work,  is  done  at 
home  by  ladies  now  than  was  the  case  some  twenty 
years  ago.  Then  a  new  dress  was  more  important  than 
BOW ;  it  was  expected  to  last  longer,  and  the  material 
was  more  considered  even  than  the  make.  Solemn  con¬ 
sultations  were  held,  and  the  first  cut  of  the  scissors 
constituted  an  awful  moment  over  which  faces  grew 
grave.  Too  much  anxiety  was  felt  to  let  the  occasion 
often  recur,  and  the  responsibility  was  thrown  on  the 
dressmaker.  Now,  when  half-a-dozen  new  summer 
and  winter  dresses  are  indispensable  among  the  higher 
middle  classes  of  whom  I  speak,  the  wearers  can  view 
with  less  anxiety  a  “  wrong  snip,”  or  a  piece  cut  “  the 
wrong  way  of  the  stuff.”  Besides,  it  is  really  a  fact 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a  dress  of  the  present  style 
fit  well  than  those  worn  a  score  of  years  ago  with  points 
and  full  bodies.  Even  the  skirts  are  not  so  troublesome 
as  when  there  was  the  same  width  to  be  got  into  the 
waistband  as  there  was  round  the  hem  of  the  dress. 

The  tablier,  too,  is  convenient  for  hiding  defects  and 
remedying  mistakes.  Cut  the  skirt  too  short,  and  the 
join  is  hidden  under  the  tablier.  Make  a  ^asco  of  the 
front  breadth  in  the  goring,  and  the  hypocritical  tunic 
pretends  that  all  is  well.  Those  “  crafty  little  cunning 
economies”  which  the  Globe  spoke  of  as  now  almost  im¬ 
possible  are  even  favoured  by  some  of  the  present 
modes.  How  easy  to  make  rather  an  old-fashioned 


dress  into  a  pretty  and  stylish  polonaise,  or  a  neat  skirt 
over  which  to  wear  a  suitable  tunic  !  And  as  to  the 
“  ornate  trimmings”  which  seemed  to  the  writer,  or  to 
his  prompter,  so  difficult  to  imitate  by  home  fingers, 
there  are  few  mysteries  contained  in  their  folds  too  in¬ 
tricate  for  a  quick  eye  to  fathom,  and  nimble  fingers  to 
execute. 

Then,  as  to  the  plain  work — ask  the  manufacturers 
of  sewing-machines  where  so  many  of  their  machines 
are  sent  home.  When  arrived  at  their  destination,  they 
are  enshrined  in  the  pretty  morning  room,  and  their 
owner  finds  her  amusement  in  what  was  once  a  labour, 
making  up  under-garments,  and  hemming  and  stitching 
household  linen.  The  sewing-machine  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  distaff,  under  the  fair  fingers  of  to-day,  with 
the  improvement  of  being  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
The  Combination,  Willcox  and  Gibbs,  or  Little  Wanzer 
have  become  valued  little  friends  in  many  a  household 
where,  before  their  advent,  the  girls  wasted  their  time 
over  improbable  wool  flowers,  impossible  worsted  ani¬ 
mals,  and  still  more  impossible  tent-stitch  faces. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  suspected  that  we  owe  much  of 
the  over-trimming  now  prevalent  to  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  sewing-machine.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  we  proposed  in  our  last  paper  for  conside¬ 
ration — viz.,  trimmings  as  such.  Too  many  of  our 
trimmings  are  as  utterly  meaningless  as  Prince  Henry’s 
appendages  of  needles  in  the  days  of  his  frivolity. 
Usually  every  trimming  when  it  is  invented  has  a  raison 
d'etre,  bur  in  course  of  time  the  reason  for  the  trim¬ 
ming  becomes  forgotten,  and  the  arrangement  becomes 
meaningless  and  senseless,  and  consequently  objection¬ 
able.  Carlyle  says  that  in  dressing  the  person  one  ought 
to  have  in  one’s  mind  an  architectural  idea  that  shall 
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run  through  each  detail  of  the  costume.  A  French  writer 
in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  expresses  the  same  idea, 
but  by  means  of  a  musical  simile.  He  says — 

“  Listen  to  the  syin))hony  of  u  master.  You  hear  the  principal 
motif  pass  throuj'h  different  forms,  linger  or  hasten  thronj^h  varied 
rhythms,  and,  if  anotlier  thought  api)ears,  one  part  of  the  orchestra 
develops  it  at  tlie  same  time  witli  the  first,  until  these  two  ideas, 
at  fii'st  different  from  each  other,  meet,  recognise  each  other,  anil,  so 
to  s])eak,  are  reconciled,  and  melt  into  one  grand  thought,  which 
sums  up  the  meaning  of  the  whole  piece;” 

and  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  pervading  idea  may 
be  graceful,  noble,  simple,  coquettish,  or  severe  ;  but 
that  any  deviation  in  expression  from  these  sentiments 
destroys  the  consistency  of  the  whole. 

An  article  that  appeared  some  time  ago  in  St.  Pauls 
Magazine  says — “  Probably  nothing  that  is  not  useful 
is  in  any  high  sense  beautiful.”  At  least  it  will  be 
almost  universally  seen  in  the  matter  of  dress  that  where 
an  effect  is  bad  it  is  an  artificial  or  false  effect,  and  vice 
versa.  A  trimming  that  has  no  raison  Setre  is  generally 
ungraceful.  A  pendent  jewel  simply  sewn  to  a  founda¬ 
tion  where  it  neither  holds  up  or  clasps  together  any 
part  of  the  dress  usually  looks  superfluous,  as  it  is. 
Above  all,  bows  (which  are  literally  nothing  but 
strings  tied  together)  stuck  about  when  there  is  no 
possibility  of  their  fastening  two  parts,  almost  always 
appear  ridiculous  ;  when  needed  for  a  mere  ornament, 
a  rosette  should  be  used,  which  pretends  to  be  nothing 
else.  In  the  making  of  dresses  lines  ending  nowhere 
and  nohow  are  often  apparent,  and  never  fail  to  annoy 
the  eye.  One  of  the  reasons  why  peasants,  fishwives, 
and  such  folk  look  picturesque  and  beautiful  even  in 
their  rags,  whatever  be  the  mixture  of  colour  or  arrange¬ 
ment  of  form — so  much  more  beautiful  than  fashionable 
people  look,  even  when  they  try  to  imitate  the  fishwife 
— is,  I  think,  the  motive  apparent  in  everything  they 
wear.  The  bright  kerchief  that  covers  the  peasant’s 
shoulders  is  so  much  better  than  a  bodice  trimmed  in 
the  form  of  a  kerchief.  The  outer  dress  that  really 
covers  an  under-dress  fully  and  fairly  is  so  much  more 
sa  isfactoiy  than  one  which  only  pretends  to  do  so,  and 
betrays  its  own  deceit  at  the  elbows,  or  the  wrists,  or 
behind,  or  in  some  other  unexpected  place.  A  hood 
that  is  at  once  seen  to  be  incapable  of  going  over  the 
head — something  that  looks  like  a  tunic  in  one  place, 
yet  in  another  is  seen  to  have  no  lawful  habitation,  nor 
a  name  a  false  apron,  a  festoon  that  looks  as  though 
it  had  fallen  accidentally  upon  the  skirt,  when  b/  no 
possible  me.ms  except  glue  or  irrelevant  pins  could  it 
stay  there  -,  a  veil  that  you  at  once  perceive  is  never 
meant  to  descend  over  the  face,  but  is  tacked  to  the  top 
of  the  head  in  an  exasperating  manner  ;  heavy  lappets, 
that  instead  of  being  the  natural  termination  of  some¬ 
thing  else,  hang  meaningless  and  mutilated;  slashes  that 
are  sewn  upon  the  sleeve  instead  of  breaking  through 
it  (as  in  the  girl’s  dress  in  Millais’  picture  of  “  The 
Huguenots”),  leave  the  eye  unsatisfied  and  di-pleased. 

I'herefore,  in  planning  our  trimmings  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  transgress  so  self-evident  a  law.  Wherever 
we  place  a  button  let  us  at  least  simulate  a  button-hole, 
if  we  do  not  actually  work  one.  If  we  place  bows  of 
ribbon  or  material  down  the  front  of  a  tablier,  let  us  also 


make  a  hem  there  too  that  the  bows  may  appear  to  fasten 
the  two  sides  together. 

As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
idea  of  a  trimming  may  be  perverted  and  become  utterly 
meaningless,  take  the  pretty  echarpe,  or  scarf,  the  mode 
of  which  reached  us  from  Paris  last  autumn.  The 
echarpe  consisted  of  a  wide  fold  of  some  light  material, 
either  similar  to  the  dress  or  lighter  in  texture,  and  was 
desighed  to  fasten  back  the  front  of  the  skirt.  It  was  a 
graceful  idea,  and  the  echarpe  not  only  looked  very 
pretty  (especially  in  ball  dresses),  but  it  showed  plainly 
its  usefulness  in  fastening  back  the  skirt.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  echarpe  has  dwindled  into  a  meaningless 
straight  trimming  sewed  on  the  front  breadths  of  the 
skirt,  anJ  itself  trimmed  with  rows  of  pleating  or  frills, 
and  having  no  connection  with  the  dress  itself.  It  is 
often  made  of  a  contrasting  colour — blue  or  white,  for 
instance — and  is  simply  unrecognisable  from  the  original 
mode. 

Then,  again,  the  fashion  of  trimming  a  skirt  differently 
in  the  front  from  the  back  originated  in  an  attempt  to 
produce  the  effect  of  a  train  over  a  trimmed  skirt.  Now 
the  primary  idea  is  lost  sight  of,  and  even  short  skirts 
are  trimmed  in  this  way  with  an  effect  that  is  not  happy. 
If  my  readers  will  look  at  the  illustration  on  page  8H  of 
our  August  number,  they  will  see  that  in  the  trimming 
of  the  skirt  represented  there  the  original  idea  has  been 
borne  in  mind,  and  'oy  means  of  the  folds  and  rosettes 
being  continued  up  to  the  throat  the  effect  is  made  quite 
harmonious.  In  the  second  figure  on  page  8o  of  the 
same  number,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  has  been 
partly  intruded  on  by  the  placing  of  a  tunic  over  the 
fronr,  which  would  be  inadmissible  over  a  trained  skirt 
and  under-skirt. 

These  instances  will,  perhaps,  illustrate  my  meaning 
more  clearly  than  I  could  express  it  otherwise,  and  may 
prove  to  my  readers  that  so  many  flounces  or  bias  bands 
regulated  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  material  or 
the  unguided  fancy  of  the  wearer  do  not  constitute 
trimming,  considered  as  “  ornamental  appendages  to  a 
dress.”  I  have  seen  handsome  fringe,  beautiful  in  itself, 
looking  absurd,  meaningless,  when  sewed  on  a  body, 
up  and  down  a  sleeve,  or  round  the  upper  portion  of 
the  front  of  a  skirt.  Fringe  must  be  placed  only  where 
it  may  appear  to  hang  from  something.  Round  a  tunic, 
for  instance,  it  is  graceful  and  appropriate.  One,  two, 
or  three  rows  sewed  round  a  skirt  are  ridiculous,  because 
they  have  no  meaning.  Frenchwomen  have  a  sort  of 
instinct  in  these  matters  in  which  w'e  English  are  very 
often  deficient,  and  when  we  copy  their  fashions  it  is 
frequently  as  imperfectly  as  a  child  transcribes  the  cha¬ 
racters  in  his  first  copy-book.  The  faculties  which 
enable  a  Frenchwoman  to  make  dress  and  dressmaking 
into  tine  aits  are  thus  described — cleverly,  if  with  some 
exaggeration — by  a  contributor  to  Blackvuood's  Maga¬ 
zine  : — 

“  The  Frenchwoman  has  a  sentiment  of  sliapc  and  colour,  of 
varieties  and  fitnesses,  which  is  projicr  to  herself,  and  which  women 
of  other  races  do  not  attain,  unless  by  rare  exception.  She  has  an 
instinct  of  singular  precision  in  everything  which  relates  to  dress ; 
her  faculty  of  comparison  is  marvellously  rapid ;  her  innate  sense 
of  the  laws  of  harmony  in  outward  things  attains  the  nature  of  a 
science.  And  the  word  science  is  employed  here  in  its  purest 
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meaning,  as  significatire  of  knowledge  which  has  been  controlled 
and  systematised  by  the  application  of  method.  It  is  not  a  hap¬ 
hazard  feeling ;  it  is  a  resolute  conviction.  It  is  not  an  accident  of 
momentary  experience ;  it  is  an  infused  faith,  matured  and  verified 
by  patient  study,  thought,  and  observation.  Readiness  of  decision, 
facility  of  execution,  are  the  first  consequences  of  this  state  of  mind ; 
there  is  no  hesitation  about  choice,  no  uncertainty  in  selection ;  the 
thought  is  so  well  prepared  beforehand  that  the  most  subtle  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  most  apparently  impossible  solutions,  are  disposed  of 
with  unerring  certainty.  And  these  solutions  are  aided  by  a  handi¬ 
ness  of  fingering,  a  dexterity  of  touch,  which  also  are  peculiar  to 
the  race,  and  which  render  possible  the  incarnation  of  fantastic 


fancies  which  heavier  manipulators  could  never  realise.  Starting 
with  weapons  such  as  these,  served  by  both  head  and  hand,  the 
Frenchwoman  has  reached  a  type  of  dress  which  others  may  strive 
to  imitate  but  which  they  do  not  attain.  It  is  not  enough  to  copy ; 
possession  of  the  self-same  objects  does  not  suffice;  they  must  be 
put  on,  they  must  he  worn,  as  their  inventors  wear  them.  Here, 
again,  comes  in  a  local  virtue,  which  cannot  be  transplanted;  the  art 
of  carrying  dress  is  almost  purely  French.” 

Nothwithstandiog  all  this,  it  is  wonderful  how  charm¬ 
ing  very  many  of  our  English  maids  and  matrons  con¬ 
trive  to  look. 

OUVRIERE. 


TALK  WITH  OUR  READERS. 


I^HE  Times  hat  published  a  sensation  “  first  leader’’ 
on  the  “  Signs  of  the  Times,”  and  therein  vehe¬ 
mently  impeaches  Englishwomen.  We  are  told  that 
our  social  life  is  marked  by  “  increasing  audacity,  in- 
crea^^ing  greed,  increasing  fraud,  increasing  impunity, 
and  these  are  stimulated  and  fed  by  increasing  indul¬ 
gence  and  ostentation . Gentlemen  of  family  and 

station  are  competing  for  the  honour  of  helping  Cana¬ 
dian,  American,  French,  and  German  adventurers  to 
fleece  English  society,  and  English  society  has  allowed 
its  greediness  for  exorbitant  gains  to  hurry  it  blindfold 
into  the  trap.”  We  are  reminded  of  the  ruin  of  other 
great  states  by  “  the  excess  of  explosive  forces  and  the 
decay  of  controlling  checks  and  binding  ties,”  and  a 
very  significant  hint  is  given  as  to  our  own  probable 
fate.  Then  comes"  the  indictment  to  which  we  have 
referred,  an  indictment  we  must  refer  to  the  consciences 
of  our  countrywomen.  “  With  pain,  delicacy,  and 
hesitation”  the  Times  advances  to  the  charge.  “  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  the  gentler  and  kindlier  sex  have 
a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  that  boundless  and  ruinous 
extravagance  which  introduces  all  the  vices  and  disables 
all  the  virtues  even  to  decay  and  extinction.  ...  It  is 
they  who  dress  at  a  rate  far  beyond  their  income,  they 
who  insist  on  the  best  houses  in  the  best  neighbourhood, 
they  who  must  have  equipages  for  all  uses,  times,  and 
places  ;  they  who  cannot  abate  their  manifold  require¬ 
ments  when  the  family  increases  and  nobler  cares  should 
take  the  place  of  childish  things.  .  .  .  Women  are  such 
creatures  of  rivalry  and  display  that  they  cannot  help  a 
sort  of  triumph  over  those  who  are  less  fortunate  or 
less  spirited,  and  so  are  continually  the  foremost  to  in¬ 
flame  a  pernicious  display.  The  result  is,”  says  the 
Times,  “  that  husbands,  even  if  they  sulk  at  first,  give 
in  at  last,  and,  finding  themselves  going  financially 
wrong,  grow  desperate,  gamble  and  speculate  rashly, 
care  for  nothing,  and  in  time  are  millionaires,  or  bank¬ 
rupts,  or  exiles.”  The  Times  never  writes  rashly  ;  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  that  leader  was  carefully  considered,  pre¬ 
pared,  and  polished.  From  such  a  quarter  the  charge 
comes  with  terrific  force  ;  but  the  writer  seems  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  wife  of  the  supposed  millionaire,  who  is 
steeped  in  fraud,  and  keeps  up  grand  houses  and  gives 
superb  dinner  parties  to  aid  his  dishonest  operations, 
tells  his  wife  what  a  rogue  he  is,  and  that  she  knows 
all  about  the  fictitious  bills  and  the  cotton  market 


dodges,  and  knows  very  well  that  he  is  an  impostor. 
Is  it  not  far  more  likely  that  she  is,  quite  as  much  as 
others,  deceived  by  him,  and  supposes  that  she  may 
very  fairly  enjoy  the  splendour  she  supposes  her  husband 
is  wealthy  enough  to  afford  ? 

A  case  tried  at  the  Croydon  assizes  (to  the  details  of 
which  we  have  no  desire  to  allude)  has  excited  an  amount 
of  public  interest  and  considerable  natural  indignation. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  our  social  con¬ 
dition  that  woman  is  enabled  to  share  freely  in  our  social 
recreations  as  well  as  in  more  serious  matters  of  business. 
The  security  of  her  being  able  to  do  so  is  insured  by 
the  unobtrusive  respect  paid  to  her,  and  the  confidence 
she  feels  not  only  in  the  protection  afforded  by  law, 
but  by  the  even  more  powerful  protection  of  the  honour 
and  courtesy  of  men.  If  one  or  the  other  safeguard 
is  weakened,  women  must,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
maintain  a  seclusion  and  reserve  which  would  deprive 
social  intercourse  of  one  of  its  greatest  elements  of  hap¬ 
piness.  Ladies  travel  unaccompanied  without  appre¬ 
hension  of  encountering  discourtesy,  much  less  insult, 
because  they  have  confidence  in  the  honourable  conduct 
of  their  fellow-passengers.  As  ladies  they  have  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  {meeting  with  gentlemen 
trained  by  the  courteous  discipline  of  social  life  to  re¬ 
spect  them.  The  man  who  abuses  such  confidence 
commits  a  social  as  well  as  an  individual  offence,  and 
the  law  should  make  such  an  example  of  him  as  may 
deter  others  from  following  his  example. 

A  feeling  of  general  and  amply-justified  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Colonel  Baker  is 
prevalent.  Having  been  convicted  of  an  outrageous 
crime — for  a  crime  it  was,  a  mean,  dastardly,  cruel 
crime,  the  act  of  a  coward,  taking  advantage  of  solitude 
and  weakness — he  is  imprisoned  indeed,  but,  except 
that  he  cannot  pass  the  door  of  the  gaol,  the  imprison¬ 
ment  is  a  farce.  He  may  see  his  friends,  read  the 
papers,  choose  his  dinner,  drink  his  wine,  and,  we 
suppose,  smoke  his  cigars.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
he  is  “  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.”  An  illiterate,  un¬ 
trained  private  soldier  would,  no  doubt,  if  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  offence,  be  now  wearing  prison  dress,  eating 
prison  food,  stepping  up  on  the  treadmill,  or  making 
his  fingers  bleed  over  picking  oakum.  “  That  in  the 
captain’s  but  a  choleric  word  which  in  the  soldier  1- 
flat  blasphemy.”  The  private,  probably,  would  be  a 
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poor  lout,  never  taught  to  discipline  his  brutal  nature ; 
and  we  put  him  down,  tread  on  him,  crush  him,  as  a 
wild  beast  and  a  public  nuisance.  Very  proper,  because 
it  will  not  do  to  have  wild  beasts  about.  But  is  he 
morally  so  depraved  as  the  man  who  has  been  taught 
better,  the  educated  man  of  society,  who  can  command 
when  he  pleases  the  instincts  which  are  opposed  to 
good  breeding,  but  who  can  be  base  enough  to  attack 
innocence  and  purity  if  he  thinks  he  can  do  so  without 
fear  of  discovery  ?  The  common  “  rough’’  wears  no 
varnish  ;  but  the  educated  and  polished  “  rough”  is 
greatly  more  infamous,  because  he  adds  hypocrisy  to 
brutality.  That  he  is  socially  “  a  gentleman,”  passing 
as  such,  received  as  such,  knowing  his  duty  as  such,  is 
an  aggravation  of  his  offence,  and  his  punishment  should 
be  aggravated.  The  knowledge  that  Colonel  Baker 
was  scrubbing  out  his  cell,  or  working  in  the  prison 
workshop,  would  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  mind 
of  any  other  gallant  officer  who  might  feel  disposed  to 
behave  like  a  ruffian.  No  doubt  the  colonel  is  a  brave 
and  dashing  soldier,  who  can  “set  a  squadron  in  a 
field’’  as  well  as  lago  himself ;  but  we  dare  say  that, 
though  he  might  be  among  the  first  in  charging  a  battery, 
low,  ruffianly,  untaught  Private  Jones  or  Brown  would 
be  very  close  to  him,  and  would  be  quite  as  gallant  and 
fearless.  The  colonel’s  military  services,  however 
creditable,  should  have  had  no  Influence  in  apportioning 
his  punishment ;  but  one  thing  may  be  considered,  and 
that  is,  that  if  the  common  soldier  or  other  uneducated 
man  of  rough  nurture  sees  that  an  officer  of  high  pro¬ 
fessional  distinction  indulges  in  habits  of  profligacy  or 
brutality,  he  may  not  unreasonably  think  it  a  fine  and 
gallant  thing  to  follow  his  example.  We  have  rather 
high  authority  for  asserting  that  the  possession  of  educa¬ 
tion  aggravates  a  crime,  for  there  is  a  certain  dictum 
to  the  effect  that  he  who  knoweth  not  shall  be  beaten 
with  few  stripes,  and  he  who  knoweth  with  many 
stripes.  But  we  suppose  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  reasoning  of  Hosea  Biglow’s  friend,  that  “  they 
didn’t  know  everythin’  down  in  Judee.” 

Another  matter  which  has  greatly  excited  public 
attention  and  sympathy  during  the  last  few  weeks  has 
been  what  may  be  described  as  the  Plimsoll  Parlia¬ 
mentary  episode.  The  generous  if  unparliamentary 
outburst  of  indignation  to  which  Mr.  Plimsoll  gave 
way  when  he  found  the  Government  had  determined 
to  withdraw  the  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
seamen,  which  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  get  passed, 
excited  a  feeling  out-of-doors  to  which  the  Ministry 
prudently  bowed.  It  was  a  feeling  in  which  women 
might,  and  did,  rightly  share — a  feeling  aroused  by 
pity  for  the  poor  fellows  condemned  to  the  almost 
certainty  of  death  by  the  callous  greed  of  a  few  con¬ 
scienceless  speculators.  Hasty  legislation,  under  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  has  perhaps  saved  scores,  or 
even  hundreds,  of  lives.  Women  who  do  not  care  to 
understand  or  take  part  in  political  movements  may  very 
justifiably  be  proud  of  having  helped  in  this  good  work. 


A  very  absurd  fuss  has  been  made  by  a  few  of  that 
class  who  labour  under  what  Mr.  Bright  has  described 
as  “Jesuit  on  the  brain”  by  a  paragraph  which  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  giving  the  alarming  intelligence  that  at 
a  garden  party  given  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Royal 
Highness  had  behaved  like  a  gentleman  and  shaken 
hands  with  a  distinguished  guest,  and,  worse  still,  that 
the  Queen  herself  had  spent  a  few  moments  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  same  individual,  who  was  no  other 
than  Cardinal  Manning.  Lord  Oranmore  questioned 
Ministers  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  he 
says,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  authoritative 
denial.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  very  properly,  while 
giving  a  negative  answer  to  the  question  whether  the 
statement  was  true,  said  it  was  one  which  never  ought 
to  have  been  asked.  It  would  really  be  enough  to 
make  the  Prince  go  to  India,  and  almost  to  stay  there, 
if  he  cannot  speak  to  a  guest  at  a  private  party  without 
some  Paul  Pry,  who  should  have  remained  in  the  lobby 
with  the  other  “  flunkeys,”  making  a  note  of  it.  It 
seems  there  are  some  people  in  the  world  who  imagine 
that  Cardinal  Manning  cannot  speak  to  anybody  without 
suggesting  racks  and  fires  in  Smithfield,  and  that  a  few 
words  with  Royalty  are  as  dangerous'  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  as  the  famous  Tilsit  interview  between  Napo¬ 
leon  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  the  Queen  nor  the  Prince  saw  the  Cardinal  on 
the  day  referred  to ;  but  it  makes  us  tremble  to  think 
what  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  little  courtly  chat 
with  a  personage  who  happens  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  personal  character,  an  active  philanthropist, 
and  a  scholar  of  great  attainments. 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  our  readers  can  re¬ 
member  the  once-famous  Daniel  O’Connell,  who  was 
born  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  whose  centenary 
has  been  celebrated  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
characteristic  squabbling.  He  was  a  wonderful  speaker 
for  an  open-air  meeting  of  excited  partisans,  gifted  with 
a  voice  of  rare  volume  and  power  of  expression  and  a 
somewhat  boisterous  sense  of  humour  which  told 
immensely.  He  spared  nobody  and  hesitated  at  nothing  ; 
and  one  reckless  speech  of  his,  in  which  he  impugned 
the  purity  of  the  majority  of  Englishwomen,  roused 
such  a  storm  of  indignation  that  even  the  audacious 
orator  quailed  before  it. 

Out  of  evil  comes  good.  The  painful  trial  in 
America,  the  nauseous  details  of  which  filled  almost 
every  newspaper  in  the  States,  appears  to  have  excited 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  of  a  healthy  character.  A  New 
York  paper  says — “  Already  we  begin  to  experience  a 
revival  of  the  old-fashioned  earnestness  and  straight¬ 
forwardness  in  matters  of  morals.  Hereafter  he  who 
shall  dare  place  his  hand  upon  the  sacred  ark  of  the 
family  will  be  treated  as  a  moral  leper,  no  matter 
how  seductive  may  be  the  sound  of  his  words.  This 
is  the  new  era  that  has  dawned  upon  us  out  of  the 
storms  of  the  past  two  years.”  We  are  very  glad  to 
hear  it. 
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WE  have,  now-a-days,  a  meal  that  was  unknown  until 
the  present  century — luncheon ;  we  might  say 
two  meals,  were  five  o’clock  tea  looked  upon  as  a  meal. 
This  slight  refreshment,  however,  is  little  more  than 
an  excuse  for  loitering  away  a  pleasant  half-hour  before 
beginning  the  labours  of  dressing  for  dinner.  Luncheon 
is  a  more  important  meal,  though  it  sometimes  meets 
with  a  neglect  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for, 
especially  in  those  families  where  luncheon  is  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  dinner.  In  the  ordinary  middle-class  family, 
where  the  father  comes  home  from  the  City  in  time 
to  share  a  seven  o’clock  dinner  with  his  wife,  luncheon 
is  too  often  a  cheerless  and  a  comfortless  meal.  It  is 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  movable  feast,  and  the  little 
ones  suffer  accordingly.  Youthful  appetites  are  as 
regular  as  clockwork  (I  use  the  time-honoured  simile 
because  it  is  time-honoured,  but  my  experience  has 
shown  me  that  clockwork  is  not  always  regular),  and 
it  is  not  beneficial  even  to  us  of  larger  growth  to  have 
luncheon  at  I  to-day  and  to-morrow  at  Then, 
housekeepers  seem  to  think  that  anything  will  do  for 
luncheon,  and  though  in  one  sense  this  is  right,  it  is  all 
wrong  in  another. 

The  housewife  is  right  in  supposing  that  scraps  may 
be  used  up  at  luncheon,  but  this  gives  all  the  greater 
opportunity  for  providing  dainty  little  dishes  that  tempt 
the  appetite  and  shall  in  no  way  recall  yesterday’s 
dishes  to  the  mind.  Even  if  it  be  impossible  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  remnant  in  a  fresh  form,  it  is  yet  possible  to 
give  it  a  fresh  aspect.  We  will  suppose  a  small  piece 
of  the  thick  end  of  tongue  to  be  left  upon  the  dish.  The 
cook,  if  you  permit  her,  will  inevitably  send  it  up  to  the 
luncheon-table  just  as  it  appeared  when  carried  from  the 
dining-room  the  evening  before,  with  a  few  scraps  about 
it  and  shreds  of  the  parsley  with  which  it  was  garnished. 
Thus  served  it  does  not  present  a  tempting  appearance, 
but  if  cut  into  dainty  slices,  and  placed  upon  a  small 
dish  with  a  little  fresh  parsley  laid  on  the  top,  it  will  be 
altogether  a  different  matter. 

It  is  a  great  fault  among  our  English  cooks  (though 
doubtless  it  originated  in  a  virtue,  our  national  hospitality) 
that  they  send  a  superabundance  of  everything  to  table. 
We  see  at  a  dinner  party  in  a  small  family  an  enormous 
joint  that  would  be  out  of  place  anywhere  but  at  a  Lord 
Mayor’s  feast,  and  which  conveys  a  promise  of  cold 
meat  to  the  end  of  the  week  for  the  members  of  the 
household.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  mixture  of  French 
and  English  cookery  is  best,  not  only  in  the  interests  cjf 
economy  but  also  of  good  taste.  The  fashion  of  entrees 
does  away  with  all  necessity  for  having  these  huge 
pieces  of  beef,  mutton,  and  venison  which  too  often 
appear  at  the  middle-class  dinner-table. 

Luncheons  as  they  ought  to  be  would  provide  a 
means  of  dispensing  with  such  disagreeables,  for 
whereas  it  is  difficult  to  warm  up  cold  meat  in  any 
form  without  entirely  depriving  it  of  nutriment,  it  is  a 
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simple  matter  to  make  tidy,  dainty  little  dishes  of  the 
remains  of  entrees  and  removes. 

Luncheon  might  thus  become  a  meal  to  which  friends 
could  be  invited  without  any  extra  preparation ;  and 
how  many  among  our  middle-class  families  could  say 
as  much  of  their  luncheon-table  as  it  is  ?  But  a  small 
proportion,  I  imagine.  Why  is  it  that  flowers  and  fruit 
are  pressed  into  the  service  of  diners  while  they  are  un¬ 
heeded  as  adjuncts  to  the  midday  meal  ?  Who  thinks 
of  decorating  the  luncheon-table,  unless  for  some  special 
occasion  ?  It  would  repay  the  trouble,  since  light  dishes 
lend  themselves  more  readily  to  decoration  than  heavy 
ones,  and  housewives  who  cannot  afford  to  give 
elaborate  dinners  might  find  that  their  friends  would  be 
quite  as  pleased  to  be  entertained  in  this  way  as  at 
the  dull  routine  and  wearisome  length  of  a  dinner. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  heretical,  especially  as  the 
children  of  the  household  dine  at  the  luncheon- table. 
But  what  could  be  better  for  children  than  to  dine  every 
day  with  such  incentive  to  good  manners  as  the  presence 
of  their  mother’s  friends  ? 

Many  ladies  prefer  a  cup  of  coffee  at  their  luncheon 
to  wine,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  coffee  lies  one  of 
the  crucial  tests  of  good  housekeeping.  The  New 
York  Times  says  that  real  coffee  is  now  extinct,  and 
attributes  its  di:appearance  to  adulteration  partly, 
and  to  another  reason  of  equal  importance.  “  The 
art  of  making  coffee,”  says  our  contemporary,  “  seems 
to  be  almost  lost.  Those  who  were  boys  thirty  years 
ago  had  good  coffee  once,  and  have  it  not  now.  We 
will  tell  them  the  reason  it  is  neither  bought  properly 
nor  properly  prepared  for  table.  Here  is  a  receipt 
which  was  in  common  use  with  our  mothers  and  grand¬ 
mothers,  and  will  never  fail  to  produce  good  coffee.  First, 
find  a  housekeeper  who  has  been  so  brought  up  that  she 
knows  good  raw  coffee  when  she  sees  it  ;  next,  let  her 
buy  good  coffee — not  send  an  order  to  the  grocer  for  it, 
but  personally  examine  and  buy  the  coffee — next,  let 
the  coffee  be  roasted  as  often  as  once  a  week  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  this  housekeeper.  She 
need  not  sit  upon  the  roaster,  but  she  certainly  should 
personally  see  that  whoever  roasts  it  does  it  gradually, 
and  not  too  little,  to  do  which  she  should  know  the 
colour  and  perfume  of  properly  roasted  coffee.  The 
roasted  beans  should  then  be  put  into  glass  jars,  tightly 
stopped.  Then  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  not  longer, 
before  the  coffee  is  needed  the  beans  should  be  taken 
out  and  ground,  and  the  grist  go  directly  from  the  mill 
into  the  coffee-pot,  otherwise  some  of  the  much-prized 
aroma  and  flavour  will  pass  off.  Thus  made,  in  almost 
any  sort  of  pot,  coffee  will  surely  be  good — as  good  as 
it  used  to  be  when  our  mothers  made  it,  for  this  was 
their  receipt.  As  to  buying  ground  coffee,  or  even 
roasted  coffee  in  the  bean  which  lies  open  to  the  air,  or 
or  even  grinding  up  a  lot  of  coffee  at  home  and  keeping 
it  in  a  big  box,  which  maybe  open  or  may  be  shut,  and 
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then  expecting  good  coffee,  why,  fair  ladies,  you  might 
as  well  look  for  sunbeams  from  cucumbers.” 

A  writer  in  another  contemporary  says  of  French 
coffee,  which  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the 
coffee — “  The  chief  difficulty  with  French  coffee  is — 
from  carelessness — that  the  water,  in  pouring,  is  apt  to 
fall  a  few  degrees  below  the  boiling  point,  and  does  not 
fully  extract  the  aroma  -,  hence  boiled  coffee,  if  pre¬ 
pared  properly,  is  richer  in  aroma,  and  is  preferred 
by  most  epicures.  Coffee  roasted  a  little  more  than 
the  commercial  article,  ground  finely,  and  allowed  to 
boil  for  half  a  minute — more  than  this  dissipates  the 
aroma — will  be  nearer  perfection  than  999-1000  of  the 
article  met  with  in  daily  life.” 

These  details  will  not  appear  out  of  place  to  those 
good  housekeepers  who  are  aware  how  much  the  com¬ 
fort  of  their  family  and  of  their  guests  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  coffee  at  breakfast  and  after  dinner. 
Well-made  coffee  revives  and  restores,  while  badly- 
made  does  much  more  harm  than  good,  and  had  better 
not  be  partaken  of  at  all. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  who  drink  what 
they  call  coffee  every  day,  and  yet  who  have  not  an 
idea  what  the  real  article  tastes  like. 

Our  luncheon-table  now  begins  to  look  tempting, 
with  snowy  cloth,  bright  glass,  and  silver  coffee-pot, 
with  its  fragrant,  aromatic  contents.  The  very  odour 
of  good  coffee  seems  restoring.  Here  also  are  the 
flowers  that  will  reappear  on  the  dinner-table.  Near 
them  a  fresh  salad,  crisp  and  rich  in  colour,  bright 
green  lettuce,  crimson  beetroot,  and  the  pure  white  of 
the  hard-boiled  eggs.  The  proverb  tells  us  not  to 
judge  by  appearances,  but  in  the  matter  of  food  ap¬ 
pearance  goes  a  long  way.  It  is  a  rebuke  to  many  a 
British  matron  that  her  husband  can  be  more  daintily 
served  at  his  club  or  at  a  restaurant  than  he  is  at  home. 
The  table-linen  at  the  latter  place  compares  disaJvan- 
tageously  with  the  spotless  damask  at  the  former,  as 
do  the  dim  glass  and  the  dull  silver.  But  in  the  ideal 
house  each  meal  may  be  so  artistically  arranged  as  to 
resemble  a  little  poem,  of  which  the  bright  firce  of  the 
Haus-mutter  forms  the  first,  and  the  neatly-dressed, 
deft-handed  parlourmaid  the  last,  verse. 

Our  readers  must  not  think  I  have  forgotten  that  my 
subject  is  the  Art  of  Entertaining,  because  I  have  spoken 
of  family  meals  more  especially  in  this  last  article. 
Those  who  would  entertain  well  must  have  a  well- 
kept  table  every  day,  for  thus  only  can  servants  be 
trained  to  attend  efficiently  when  there  is  company. 
What  a  bad  compliment  it  is  to  the  members  of  one’s 
own  family  to  take  infinite  extra  trouble  when  guests  are 
coming  !  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Anything  will  do 
for  you.” 

This  is  a  part  of  the  principle  th.t  does  the  drawing- 
,  room  up  in  “  curl-papers,”  as  some  one  has  called  the 
coverings  of  chairs  and  couches,  and  only  lets  them 
out  on  “  company  days,”  on  which  occasions  every  one 


is  uncomfortable  in  it,  more  or  less.  Best  rooms,  like 
best  china,  are  a  discomfort  to  the  owner  and  of  little 
advantage  to  any  but  the  seller.  I  have  seen  a  lady 
burst  into  tears  over  the  breakage  of  a  valuable  cup  at 
her  own  table.  What  a  pleasant  moment  for  the 
breaker !  Obedience  to  the  old  axiom,  “  Never  buy 
anything  you  cannot  afford  to  replace,  it  broken,”  is  an 
aid  to  good  manners  as  well  as  equanimity  “  when 
china  falls.” 

Cheerfulness  is  the  great  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  a 
home,  for  the  sake  botn  of  guests  and  inhabitants. 
This  is  a  faculty  that  seems  to  run  in  families.  Some 
seem  totally  destitute  of  it,  and  others  brim  over  with 
it.  The  possession  or  non-possession  of  it  is  no  more 
to  be  accounted  for  than  the  talent  which  is  peculiar  to 
certain  families  or  the  diseases  which  intermittently 
attack  certain  others.  I  know  two  families  that  live 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  each  other,  move  in  the 
same  society  and  under  the  samb  general  circumstances. 
But  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  maral  atmosphere 
of  the  two  homes  !  In  one  the  sons  are  lively  and  the 
daughters  gay,  the  mother’s  laugh  as  ready  and  musical 
as  her  youngest  child’s,  and  the  father’s  quaint  droll 
sayings  household  words.  In  the  other  a  certain 
gravity  reigns.  The  girls  seem  as  though,  owing  to 
some  mistake.  Nature  had  forgotten  to  teach  them  how 
to  laugh  properly,  and  when  they  do  indulge  in  mer¬ 
riment  it  expresses  itself  in  the  feeblest  and  thinnest  of 
cachinnations.  The  father  makes  jokes,  it  is  true,  but 
they  fall  flat  because  the  mother  does  not  “  see”  them, 
and  the  daughters — smile  !  The  sons  are  too  solemn 
even  for  that  effort.  They  never  joke  themselves,  and 
almost  despise  their  father  for  doing  so. 

This  is  a  picture  from  life,  and  one  whose  counter¬ 
part  must  have  been  noticed  by  many  of  oar  readers. 
Which  of  the  homes  is  the  happier  and  the  pleasanter 
to  visit  at  ?  Mirth  is  like  sunshine,  whose  subtle  in¬ 
fluence  attracts  us  unconsciously,  and,  like  sunshine,  it 
is  good  for  young  as  well  as  old. 

The  Puritans  made  some  mistakes,  but  none  greater 
than  crushing  oat  the  joyousness  from  young  lives,  and 
holding  that  to  be  blithe  and  happy  was  to  sin  against 
God.  We  are  told  to  “  be  joyful,”  and  just  because 
there  must  be  so  much  unhappiness  in  the  world  we 
ought  to  cultivate  the  gift  of  cheerfulness,  not  for  oar 
own  sakes  only,  but  for  that  of  all  around  us —  . 

“  Tlic  world  that  knows  itself  too  sjxd 
Is  proud  to  keep  some  faces  glad.” 

There  are  men  and  women  whom  it  is  good  to  be 
with,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  sunshine  they  bring 
with  them,  and  a  hand-clasp  or  simple  “  Good  morn¬ 
ing”,  from  such  a  one  is  better  than  an  unexceptionable 
dinner  or  a  month  in  the  country-house  of  one  of  the 
dull  ones  of  the  earth  who  know  nothing  of  the  “joy 
of  delighting,”  to  use  Theodore  Parker’s  good  phrase, 
and  thereby  miss  so  much  joy  themselves. 

C(ENA. 
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IN  accordance  with  the  promise  given  in  the  English- 
‘ivoman's  Domestic  Magazine  for  August  last,  I  have 
been  spending  some  time  in  searching  amongst  the  first 
shops  in  London  for  those  articles  (not  readily  pro¬ 
curable  in  the  country)  that  may  during  the  present 
month  be  useful  to  our  readers.  I  have  seen  many 
novelties  and  a  great  many  things  that  would  be  useful 
in  household  matters,  but  as  my  space  is  of  necessity 
limited,  and  almost  all  our  subscribers  are  away  for 
their  summer  trips,  enjoying  during  this  beautiful 
weather  a  short  respite  from  household  cares,  I  think 
it  will  be  better  that  I  devote  this  page  to  describing 
articles  of  dress,  particularly  those  suitable  for  wear¬ 
ing  at  the  seaside. 

For  travelling  and  for  walking  dresses  nothing  is 
better  than  the  light  woollen  materials  now  so  much 
worn,  either  plain  or  plaid,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
These,  if  not  quite  so  pretty,  are  much  cheaper  than 
washing  materials,  and  the  sea  air  being  so  much 
stronger,  we  can  bear  a  rather  warmer  style  of  attire. 
We  have  seen  some  very  pretty  costumes  made  of  these 
materials  at  two  guineas,  and  the  stuff  itself  we  can 
procure  for  those  who  are  industrious  enough  to  make 
their  own  dresses  at  from  lod.  to  is.  6d.  the  yard. 
I  may  here  mention  that  the  most  fashionable  colours 
are  grey  and  havane,  trimmed  with  fringe  of  a  mixture 
of  two  contrasting  colours.  For  children’s  beach  cos¬ 
tumes  the  best  material  of  all  is  serge  ;  a  really  good 
wide  width  one  can  be  had  for  is.  9d.  a  yard.  All 
other  stuffs  are  apt  to  shrink  and  fade.  After  all, 
nothing  looks  much  better  for  grown  people’s  wear 
than  a  well-made,  well-fitting  costume  of  dark  blue 
serge,  trimmed  with  a  good  deal  of  black  braid.  This 
we  can  supply  at  one  guinea  and  a  half,  and  we  think 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  cheaper  and  more 
useful  dress. 

Silks  are  far  less  costly  than  they  used  to  be ;  we 
can  give  a  handsome  and  good  wearing  black  one  at 
from  5s.  6d.  to  8s.,  at  the  latter  price  equal  to  silk 
that  used  to  cost  about  los.  the  yard.  The  new 
tunics- of  daniasse  silk  are  very  pretty,  particularly 
when  worn  with  plain  silk  dresses  of  the  same  colour. 
These  we  can  procure  at  qs.  6d.  to  ys.  6d.  per  yard. 
This  material  makes  a  most  elegant  Russian  blouse,  a 
garment  that  I  think  we  have  often  had  described  and 
illustrated. 

What  with  being  able  to  have  one’s  correct  pattern 
cut,  with  paper  models  for  anything  and  everything 
we  may  require,  and  well-written  articles  upon  the 
subject,  dressmaking  is  made  comparatively  easy  to 
those  industrious  enough  and  with  sufficient  time  at 
their  disposal  to  do  it.  With  inexpensive  summer 
materials,  or  in  making  up  an  old  dress  with  some 
new  addition — and  this  is  easy  in  the  present  fashion — 
an  immense  saving  is  effected. 

A  charming  glove  is  the  Tyrol,  it  is  so  soft,  and, 
being  without  buttons,  so  easily  drawn  on  and  off; 


another  recommendation,  it  is  cheap  at  2s.  6d.  No 
one  need  be  extravagant  with  their  summer  gloves, 
however,  for  we  can  supply  very  good  ones  for  2s.  a 
pair.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  season  to  buy  sunshades 
or  parasols,  but  a  most  useful  article  is  a  small  light 
umbrella,  which  can  be  used  for  cither  sun  or  rain. 
I  can  recommend  some  of  these  made  of  good  twilled 
silk,  with  most  elegant  handles  and  patent  fastenings, 
for  8s. 

One  very  important  part  of  the  costume  we  must 
not  forget  to  mention — the  bonnet.  This,  perhaps,  is 
the  most  difficult  thing  to  get  pretty  and  fashionable 
in  the  country.  I  hear  many  people  complain  also  in 
town  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  procure  one  in  really 
good  style  at  a  moderate  price.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  tell  our  readers  that  we  can  supply  a  very  pretty  and 
fashionable  bonnet  at  a  guinea,  or  a  simpler  one  equally 
fashionable  and  pretty  for  about  1 6s.  Our  corre¬ 
spondents  have  only  to  describe  the  colours  they  wish 
(if  to  match  any  particular  dress  a  pattern  of  it  ought 
to  be  sent),  and  at  the  same  time  state  how  the  hair  is 
dressed,  and  we  have  no  fear  that  they  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  bonnets  we  send. 

In  bridesmaids’  bonnets  a  great  saving  of  expense 
will  be  effected,  for  we  find  that  milliners  charge 
almost  as  much  for  these  (so  often  mere  scarves  of 
tulle  and  a  few  flowers)  as  they  would  for  a  handsome 
bonnet  which  would  last  one  through  a  season.  For 
children  or  young  girls  the  coarse  straw  hats  are  still 
most  fashionable.  These  we  can  procure  for  our 
correspondents  at  from  qs.  6d.  to  los. ;  they  are  ready 
trimmed  with  white  muslin,  Valenciennes,  and  flowers, 
or  with  coloured  silk  scarves.  Lingerie  is  brought  to 
great  perfection  now,  and  the  morning  caps  and  fichus 
are,  perhaps,  amongst  the  most  elegant  articles.  The 
former  are  in  an  immense  variety  of  arrangements 
of  muslin,  tulle,  and  lace,  with  mixture  of  delicate 
small  flowers,  or  damasse  ribbon  in  cream-colour,  pink, 
sky-blue,  &c.,  and  their  prices  vary  from  2s.  6d.  to  los. 
Most  charming  fichus  are  made  of  matelassie  or 
damasse  silk,  trimmed  with  fringe  'to  match,  in  all  the 
prettiest  tints,  at  from  qs.  to  6s.  These  are  exceedingly 
pretty  for  evening  wear,  and  can  be  thrown  over  a 
dress  of  any  material.  Then  there  are  the  Marie 
Antoinette  fichus,  and  countless  others  made  of  silk, 
velvet,  muslin,  lace,  &c.,  which  we  have  not  here  room 
to  describe. 

The  letters  received  from  country  subscribers  show 
plainly  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  obtaining  the 
many  little  etesteras  that  are  so  important  in  a  lady’s 
toilette.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  lessening  this  difficulty 
that  the  present  series  of  articles  has  been  begun,  and 
letters  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  Madame  De  Tour, 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
remittance. 

Louise  De  Tour. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  August. 

LL  the  heat  which  ought  to  have  been  diffused 
through  the  summer  seems  to  have  been  concen¬ 
trated  in  this  month  of  August.  Under  the  hot  sun’s 
glare  Paris  is  no  longer  habitable,  and  those  who 
resisted  until  now  the  temptation  to  escape  from  town 
make  their  exit  in  this  month  of  universal  freedom  and 
holiday. 

Our  seaside  and  watering-places  are  all  crowded 
this  month.  Our  beau  mondey  which  had  lost  Baden, 
has  found  Deauville.  The  week  of  the  races  in  the 
watering-place,  originated  by  the.  Duke  de  Morny, 
may  well  rival  that  which  once  brought  all  Europe  to 
the  grand  ducal  city.  Only  one  thing  is  wanting  to 
Deauville  for  the  resemblance  to  be  complete — it  is  the 
salon  de  conversation.  I  have  no  doubt,  in  these  days 
of  progress,  such  a  salon  will  be  added  to  the  Deau¬ 
ville  casino,  which  will  thus  gain  all  that  Baden  has 
lost. 

Apart  from  this,  the  Deauville  casino  is  charming, 
and  its  theatre-house,  with  its  boxes  and  galleries  gilt 
and  painted,  is  one  of  the  best  managed  I  know. 
Madame  Peschard,  Mdlle.  Antonine,  and  M.  Porel  are 
among  the  talented  artists  who  charm  the  public  each 
night.  To  these  representations  if  you  add  the  balls, 
concerts,  and  various  sports  which  succeed  each  other, 
you  will  understand  the  animation  of  this  Normand 
beach,  and  the  empressement  with  which  pleasure- 
lovers  hasten  thither. 

The  sun  did  not  sulk  at  this  fke  as  it  had  done  at  so 
many  others,  and  its  bright  rays  gave  much  animation 
to  the  races.  The  crowd  in  the  betting  inclosure  was 
dense,  and  the  boxes,  by  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
toilets  they  contained,  recalled  the  splendours  of  the 
Paris  Grand  Prix  at  Longchamps.  Many  an  elegant 
celebrity  of  our  Parisian  beau  moude  was  there. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  enter  here  into  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  those  toilets.  I  will  only  say  that  my  general 
impression  was  that  dresses  are  much  less  looped  up 
than  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer, 
and  that  tournures  seem  to  be  altogether  discarded. 
Bodices  are  made  with  coat  lapels  or  pleated  basques. 
Princess  dresses  are  simply  fastened  up  on  one  side 
very  much  at  the  back,  with  a  large  bow.  As 
trimmings,  the  most  fashionable  are  embroidery  of 
various  styles,  and  a  new  kind  of  lace  composed  of 
coloured  chenille. 

Dieppe  is  also  much  favoured  by  visitors  this  year. 
Society  is  somewhat  mixed  there,  no  doubt  ;  but  still 
Dieppe  is  the  first  of  French  watering-places — in  rank 
of  date  first,  and  also  from  the  association  of  pleasant 
memories,  and  from  its  extremely  beautiful  environs. 
Dieppe  has  been  one  of  the  first  seaside  places  where 
races  were  set  up,  and  these  are  still  one  of  its  greatest 
attractions. 


This  year  the  programme  of  the  Dieppe  season  offers 
a  most  irresistible  supplementary  attraction.  It  is  a 
concert,  which  is  to  be  given  by  the  Marquise  de  Caux 
for  the  benefit  of  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  town. 
Unfortunately  Dieppe  has  no  rooms  appropriate  by  its 
dimensions  to  the  circumstance.  The  hot  bath-room 
does  not  contain  above  five  hundred  places,  and  two 
thousand  would  have  been  required.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  one  cannot  take  as  much  advantage  as 
would  have  been  possible,  but  for  this  drawback,  of 
the  kind  empressement  with  which  the  great  artist  placed 
herself  at  the  disposal  of  the  poor  of  the  town. 

The  Marquise  de  Caux  has  a  marked  preference  for 
the  Dieppe  beach  and  the  pretty  country  around.  It 
is  at  Dieppe  she  comes  to  rest  furtively  every  time  she 
finds  it  possible.  Doctors  have  recommended  to  her 
the  use  of  cold  baths,  and  she  finds  them  very  beneficial. 
This  young  artist,  though  frail  in  appearance,  is  gifted 
with  a  remarkable  constitution  proof  against  all  fatigues. 

After  the  concert  which  Madame  de  Caux  is  to  give 
at  Dieppe  she  is  going  to  England,  where  she  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  sing  in  three  different  places — Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Liverpool ;  then,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  she  is  due  in  Paris  for  the  great  concert  which 
is  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  lost  their 
property  and  their  friends  by  the  inundations  in  the 
south.  M.  Halanzier  came  on  purpose  to  Dieppe  the 
other  day  to  make  arrangements  with  the  prima  donna. 

Several  pleasure  yachts  are  in  the  Dieppe  harbour  ; 
the  British  flag  floats  upon  most  of  them.  These  are 
marvels  of  construction  and  inner  arrangement.  The 
sailors  have  special  costumes,  and  so  have  the  maids  in 
waiting  on  board.  The  dress  of  the  latter  is  very 
fanciful  and  picturesques  ;  it  is  of  thin  dark  blue  cloth. 
The  round  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  thick  ruching, 
bound  with  scarlet  braid.  The  basque  of  the  corsage 
is  also  trimmed  with  scarlet  braid,  forming  a  zigzag 
pattern  at  the  waist.  This  costume  partakes  of  the 
uniform  of  the  cantiniere  and  the  fancy  dress  of  a  gipsy. 
The  hat  is  round,  with  a  narrow  brim  ;  the  crown  is 
of  oilskin,  and  the  brim  of  brown  straw.  Fetes  are 
frequently  given  on  board  the  yachts,  and  trips  of  a 
whole  day’s  duration  are  a  favourite  amusement, 
Venetian  lamps,  flags,  and  music  making  the  pretty 
vessels  look  very  gay  and  bright  when  they  come  home 
of  an  evening. 

And  in  Paris,  what  do  they  talk  of  ?  Why  of  many 
things  widely  different — of  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Orlotf,  so  long  the  ornament  of  Parisian  circles ;  of 
the  birth  of  the  firstborn  son  of  the  Countess  Maurice 
de  Caraman,  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Padua  ;  and 
of  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  popular  novelist, 
M.  Louis  Enault,  with  the  rich,  beautiful,  and  accom¬ 
plished  Mdlle.  Alice  Duval ;  but  most  of  all  one  talks 
of  the  heat  and  of  the  pleasure  of  leaving  town. 
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THE  SEPTEMBER  FASHIONS. 


The  toilets  which  most  occupy  our  dressmakers 
just  now  are  still  those  of  watering-places  and 
fashionable  seaside  resorts.  Some  are  of  toile  or  of 
batiste,  striped  or  self-coloured  ;  others  of  foulard, 
trimmed  with  broderie  Atiglatse  or  ecru  guipure  ;  others 
of  Madras  foulard,  either  in  contrasting  or  camaieu 
tints  ;  others,  again,  are  of  white,  pink,  mauve,  or  pale 


tablier  edged  with  a  similar  pl'isse,  and  cuirasse  bodice 
fitting  tightly  to  a  graceful  figure.  The  Leghorn  hat 
is  in  the  Bergere  shape,  wreathed  with  white  jessamine 
and  pale  blue  flax  blossoms. 

A  little  further  we  note  an  equally  pretty  dress 
of  striped  white  and  mauve  foulard,  with  puffed  and 
flounced  skirt,  draped  tablier,  and  basqucd  bodice, 


3^0  — Hums  Murnivg  Dress. 

{Jacket  Pattern,  2s,  6d.:  Child’s  Dress,  I/.  6d. — Madame  Goubaud,  yCs,  Ilenrietta-sireet,  Covcnt  Garden.) 


blue  lawn  batiste,  trimmed  with  plisses  and  quillings  of 
Valenciennes  or  Mechlin  lace.  Dresses  of  an  elegant 
simplicity  are  those  most  difficult  to  describe,  because 
they  have  no  striking  ornament  or  gaudy  showiness 
about  them. 

At  the  fashionable  hour,  when  the  band  plays  upon 
the  pier  or  terrace,  it  is  easy  to  take  notes  of  styles  and 
toilets.  Here  we  see  a  lawn  toilet,  striped  white  and 
pale  blue,  with  first  skirt  trimmed  with  plisses,  draped 


edged  with  a  similar  plisse.  The  tablier  is  looped  up 
at  the  back  with  loops  of  prune-coloured  ribbon.  The 
same  ribbon  forms  loops  upon  the  pockets  of  the  tablier 
and  upon  the  bodice  and  sleeves. 

Again,  we  admire  a  very  elegant  toilet,  Havannah 
brown  and  blue.  The  skirt  is  of  Havannah  faille, 
with  flounces  piped  with  blue,  and  the  sleeveless 
cuirasse  bodice  as  well  as  the  tablier  is  of  Indian 
foulard  in  a  large  blue  and  Havannah  checked  pattern. 
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arm,  and  the  whole  veteimnt  is  trimmed  with  black 
velvet. 


For  steamboat  travelling  some  rather  bizarre  molels 
e  a  looted.  On  the  eccentric  list  we  have  the  Miss 


393. — Fvening  Toilette  avo  Walking  Dkess 
^Paper  Pattern  for  Evening  Toilette,  6s.  6d.  :  Ditto  for  Walling  Dress,  ^s.  6cl. 

Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.^ 

Dolly  cloak,  of  Scotch  plaid  material,  trimmed  upon  English  woollen' tissues,  of  neutral  tint,  are  suitable 
the  front  lapels  and  at  the  back  with  pUsser  finished  for  travelling  costumes.  ‘The  tunic  is  plain  and  square 
with  fringe.  The  sleeve  comes  half-way  down  the  at  the  bottom,  with  bachelik  pleat  at  the  back.  The 
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395' — Tiii-tTTts. 

{^Paper  Pattern  of  Lady's  Toilette,  6/.  (^d.  ;  Ditto  of  Littte  Girl’s,  ^s,  6d, 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henr  etta-street,  Covcnt  Garden.) 
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397 — Boy’s  Dhs^s,  Morning  Robe,  <S:c. 

{Paper  Pattern  of  Soft  Dress,  is.  ;  Ditto  of  Morning  Robe,  4J.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  pi 
Madame  Goubaot,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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trimming  of  these  costumes  is  most  original,  consisting 
of  a  grelot  fringe,  with  cords  and  tassels  of  two  con¬ 
trasting  colours,  such  as  blue  and  maize,  red  and  black, 
gold  yellow  and  violet,  &c.  This  trimming  reminds 
one  too  much  of  the  saddle  ornaments  of  a  Spanish 
mule ;  ladies  of  taste  will  probably  prefer  fringes  of 
two  shades  of  the  same  colour. 

We  may  give  as  an  example  of  this  style  of  costume 
a  dress  of  nut-coloured  woollen  material,  the  skirt 
trimmed  with  alternate  gathered  flounces  and  plisses^ 
with  cuirasse  and  jacket,  the  whole  trimmed  round  with 
fringe  to  match,  or  with  a  blue  and  nut-coloured  fringe. 
An  aumoniere  of  nut-coloured  velvet  is  suspended  on 
one  side  of  the  waist  by  a  ribbon  to  a  Joan  of  Arc  belt. 
This  belt,  which  is  another  elegant  novelty,  is  composed 
of  silver  or  steel  rings,  and  is  loose  enough  to  come 
half-way  down  the  skirt. 

An  elegant  novelty  for  the  seaside  is  the  tunic  of  silk 
network,  edged  with  fringe.  It  has  no  sleeves,  and  is 
worn  over  a  well- fitting  silk  dress  with  long  sleeves. 

Network  is  also  used  for  bonnet  trimmings.  It 
forms  the  crown  of  some  of  the  chapeaux  at  the 
seaside. 

For  the  autumn,  plaid  silk  braids  of  all  colours  will 
be  flishionable  trimmings,  and  also  gold  and  silver 
braid  for  very  dressy  toilets.  As  many  as  twelve  or 
fifteen  rows  of  braid  are  put  on  modern  costumes. 

We  recommend  for  the  seaside  this  month,  when 
evenings  are  cooler,  the  Ltuhonais,  a  new  style  of 
bachelik,  forming  hood  and  scarf,  the  ends  of  which 
are  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  of  snowy  knitting  in 
zephyr  wool,  with  scalloped  edge,  finished  with  bell¬ 
like  white  silk  fringe.  The  front  of  the  hood  is  raised 
into  a  diadem.  Besides  this  model,  there  are  capelines 
of  flincy  knitting,  white,  with  stripes  dotted  with  blue. 
A  woollen  fringe,  with  network  heading  in  white  and 
blue,  edges  all  the  outlines  of  the  capeline. 

Two  fresh  whims  of  Fashion  have  great  vogue  this 
year  at  the  seaside — the  waterproof  with  secret  spring 
in  the  hood,  and  the  scarf,  matched  to  all  toilets,  except 
it  be  of  white  or  black  lace. 

The  very  wet  summer  we  have  had  this  year  has  made 
ihe  waterproof  an  indispensable  garment  to  even  the 
most  fastidioualy  elegant  ladies,  ^ing  in  almost  daily 
requisition,  this  vitement,  thanks  to  the  taste  and  imagi¬ 
nation  of  certain  leaders  of  the  fashion,  has  become  a 
perfect  marvel  of  elegance  and  comfort. 

It  is  made  of  waterproof  material,  as  shining  as  silk, 
and  as  impenetrable  as  indiarubber.  A  whole  series  of 
pockets  allo^vs  of  sheltering  the  thousand  and  one  trifles 
which  a  lady  loves  to  carry  about  her ;  the  sunshade, 
the  fan,  are  safely  housed  there.  But  the  best  of  it  is 
that  a  hood,  which  comes  instantaneously  over  the  head 
of  the  wearer,  by  her  simply  touching  a  concealed  spring, 
allows  her  to  protect  her  bonnet  from  a  sudden  storm 
or  shower,  without  in  the  least  crushing  its  flowers  and 
trimmings.  When  not  wanted  this  hood  rests  quite 
flat  upon  the  shoulders,  and  no  one  can  guess  the  in¬ 
genious  device  which  causes  it  to  spring  up  at  pleasure. 

As  for  the  scarf  of  lace  or  of  material  matched  to  the 
toilet,  it  is  very  elegant  and  very  convenient,  because 
with  it  one  has  an  outdoor  vetement  or  not,  at  will,  for 


possessors  of  pretty  figures  know  ho\^  to  let  it  slip  off 
their  shoulders. 

Again,  another  novelty  of  the  season  is  the  Moorish 
tunic  of  fine  Indian  cashmere,  cream-coloured,  pale  blue, 
mauve,  maize,  pearl-grey,  or  rose-colour,  which  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  giving  it  quite 
an  Oriental  type.  This  embroidery  edges  all  the  out¬ 
lines  and  covers  all  the  seams  of  the  tunic.  Then  it 
describes  upon  the  skirt  large  pine  patterns,  tapering 
towards  the  waist.  This  tunic  is  almost  as  long  as  the 
dress,  over  which  it  falls  in  ample  folds.  It  is  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  gold  and  silver  belt,  fron» 
which  hang  tiny  chains  to  hold  a  fan  and  small  looking- 
glass. 

The  fan  now  forms  a  part  of  all  toilets  both  for 
morning  and  evening  wear.  For  grey  toilets  of  toile 
batiste  there  is  the  mosaic  fan,  with  mounting  in  wood 
of  several  different  shades  of  colour,  and  a  pattern  of 
grisaille  leaves  in  camaieu  tints  to  match.  This  new 
fan  is  a  great  success. 

In  lingerie  there  are  no  striking  novelties  this  month. 
The  models  most  in  favour  are  still  the  Directoire  collar, 
coming  high  up  in  the  neck  *,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
collar,  turned  down  all  round ;  the  Gommeux  collar, 
with  turned-down  corners ;  and  the  collar  en  chaky 
which  remains  open  in  a  point  in  front.  All  these 
collars,  with  cuffs  to  match,  are  made  of  plain  linen, 
or  with  one  row  of  embroidery — a  very  simple  and 
very  distingue  style.  For  the  seaside  season  our  lingeres 
have  introduced  very  pretty  morning  deshabilles,  in  which 
ladies  go  down  to  take  their  bath.  These  dhhabilles 
are  of  nainsook,  trimmed  with  fine  plissh  and  flounces 
of  broderie  Anglaise,  or  of  white  pique,  trimmed  with 
open  wheels  in  embroidery  or  broderie  de  Saxe,  and  with 
large  bows  of  blue,  maize,  or  rose-coloured  ribbon,  or 
of  black  velvet. 

The  most  novel  style  in  caps  is  the  Auvergnate,  of 
white  muslin,  with  wide  crown  and  a  ruche  embroidered 
border.  A  scarf  of  brocaded  foulard  is  twisted  round 
the  crown,  with  loops  upon  the  top  of  the  head  and  at 
the  back. 

There  are  also  new  collars  of  black  velvet  or  of 
faille,  which  can  be  worn  over  different  dresses,  and 
are  very  elegant. 

We  noticed  esjjecially,  in  this  style,  a  turned-down 
collar  of  pale  blue  faille  bordered  with  a  wreath  of 
coloured  flowers,  and  trimmed  with  tulle  ruching  in¬ 
side.  And  another  turned-down  collar  of  black  velvet 
edged  with  Bruges  guipure,  with  fichu  of  crepe  lisse 
inside,  and  bow  of  white  faille  with  silver  buckle  to 
close  the  opening.  For  the  evening,  there  are  pretty 
fichus  of  crepe  lisse,  trimmed  with  blond  or  point  lace, 
and  Charlotte  Corday  fichus  of  clear  muslin  edged  with 
Valenciennes  lace. 

Lace  collarettes  with  Abbe  galant  bands  in  front  are 
in  great  favour  for  dressy  toilets,  and  are  a  nice  change 
from  the  tulle  and  crepe  lisse  ruches  which  are  so  soon 
soiled  and  crumpled. 

The  chapeau  most  in  vogue  just  now  is  that  which 
slopes  over  the  brow,  and  turned  up  very  high  at  the 
back.  As  the  hair  does  not  always  fill  up  the  hollow 
place  formed  behind  the  head  by  this  way  of  putting 
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on  the  chapeau,  it  follows  that  the  bows,  feathers, 
flowers,  and  birds,  which  used  to  be  put  on  in  front, 
are  now  placed  under  the  brim  at  the  back.  It  follows 
also  that  coiffures  are  tending  to  become  higher,  and 
many  ladies  arrange  their  hair  straight  up  from  the 
roots  at  the  back,  ignoring  the  drooping  appendages  of 
catogan  or  curls.  One  must  change  a  little,  but  for 


some  time  the  full  extent  of  the  imagination  of  our 
coiffeurs  and  modistes  has  been  to  place  our  coiffures 
and  bonnets  either  very  high  or  very  low,  alternately, 
without  ever  stopping  at  a  just  medium.  The  bonnet 
with  sloped-off  brim  and  placed  very  much  at  the  back 
of  the  head  is  still,  however,  the  chapeau  par  excellence 
for  all  dressy  and  elegant  toilets. 


FLITTINGS. 


“  Ladies  can  never  see  ugliness  in  a  dress  as  long  as  it  is  made  in  the  height  of  the  reigning  fashion.” 
— Saturday  Review. 

“As  things  are,  can  any  man  be  certain  that  his  wife  has  taken  him  for  the  sake  of  himself?” — Victoria 
Mayazine. 


The  above  are  extracts  from  two  articles  that  have 
appeared  lately,  one  entitled  “  Dressmaking  as  a 
Fine  Art,”  the  other  “  The  Dress  Minia  ;  or.  Fashion 
Run  Mad.”  In  the  first,  English  ladies  are  accused  of 
utter  want  of  taste  and  lack  of  the  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  To  this  accusation  too  many  of  us  must 
plead  guilty. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  count  of  the  indictment  that 
there  is  no  getting  out  of : — 

“We  walk  into  a  drawing-room  furnished  in  severe  ‘Queen 
Anne,'  and  tind  the  lady  of  the  house  sitting  in  an  upright  chair, 
sipping  her  tea  out  of  a  Bristol  cup  uud  saucer,  but  dres^  in  the 
extreme  of  the  present  fashion.” 

But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  carrying  a  love  of  har¬ 
mony  and  consistency  too  far  to  expect  us  to  dress 
ourselves  to  match  our  drawing-room  knickknackery. 
The  next  point  is  directed  against  dressmakers,  and  it 
is  true,  I  fear,  of  more  than  these  ; — 

“  Dressmakers,  as  a  class,  have  little  appreciation  of  the  artistic 
subtleties  of  their  art,  or  even  its  more  obvious  proprieties.  They 
have  learnt  to  load  their  work  with  ugly  and  senseless  frills  which 
do  not  end  anything,  with  bows  which  do  not  tie  anything,  and 
with  buttons  which  arc  of  no  use,  until  their  eyes  are  incapable  of 
seeing,  or  their  minds  of  understanding,  the  grace  of  simplicity  and 
the  charm  of  suitability.  Of  what  constitutes  true  beanty  in  the 
female  form  they  arc  entirely  ignorant,  and  they  adore  a  waist  that 
can  be  spanned.  They  think  tliat  a  dress  is  a  perfect  fit  in  which 
a  lady  can  neither  raise  her  arms  nor  use  her  legs.  .Vrtifieial  flowers 
and  glass  beads  are  their  highest  ideal  of  decor.ition,  and  costly 
trimmings,  of  art.” 

Have  we  any  reason  to  allege  why  sentence  should 
not  be  pronounced  against  us  who  wear  the  “  senseless 
frills”  and  “  useless  buttons,’’  as  well  as  against  those 
who  devise  these  “  decorations”  for  us  ? 

Again,  one  cannot  go  to  any  theatre  without  having 
thrust  upon  one's  notice  some  incongruity  such  as  is 
alluded  to  in  the  following: — 

“  Laces  of  different  periods  and  countries  are  often  ignorantly 
mixed  up  together,  and  sleeves  of  one  century  worn  witli  bodices 
of  another.  It  is  unpleasant  to  see  a  Stuart  costume  surmounted 
by  a  Victorian  chignon,  or  an  Elizabethan  headdrci^s  finished  with 
a  mob  cap.” 

Thus  does  the  Saturday  Revie^v  show  us  our  faults  ; 
but,  alas !  omits  to  show  us  how  to  get  rid  of  them, 
except  in  the  very  unpractical  suggestions  here  quoted; — 

“  Women  should  either  adopt  a  uniform  as  men  have  done,  or 
else  dressmaking  should  be  elevated  into  the  position  of  a  fine  art, 
and  treated  as  such.  It  should  be  undertaken  by  people.of  culture 
and  reflneraent,  in  the  same  way  that  cookery  has  been.  There 
ought  to  be  a  school  of  art  dressm^ing.  Perhaps  a  Royal  Princess 


would  patronise  it . If  there  were  some  recognised  rules  ab  )nt 

dressing,  as  there  are  about  almost  every  other  kind  of  decoration, 
in  time  they  would  be  followed,  to  the  great  relief  of  people  of 
taste,  and  to  the  comfort  of  people  with  no  taste  at  all.  There  are 
always  a  large  number  of  hulies  who  say  they  have  got  no  work  to 
do.  Here  is  an  opening  for  them.  Their  first  step  ought  to  be  to 
petition  Her  Majesty  not  to  insist  upon  ladies  who  are  delicate 
or  spare  in  figure  wearing  low  dresses  at  morning  drawing-rooms. 
Their  second  one  ought  to  be  to  abolish  the  u.«e  of  the  word 
‘  fashionable’  in  its  present  sense,  and  to  substitute  fo”  it  the  word 
‘becoming,’  which  would  indic.ate  both  economy  where  it  is  necessary 
and  magnificence  where  it  is  suitable.” 

Am  I  wrong  in  calling  these  ideas  unpractical  ? 
“  Women  should  adopt  a  uniform  as  men  have  done.” 
Man’s  modern  costume  is  scarcely  so  graceful  and 
elegant  as  to  lead  us  to  emulate  it  in  any  way.  Be¬ 
sides,  plain  as  is  their  attire,  they  often  manage  to  make 
it  as  inharmonious  as  a  lady’s  dress  could  be.  The 
colours  chosen  for  ties  and  gloves  are  frequently  such 
as  would  surely  “  set  our  testhetic  teeth  on  edge,”  as 
much  as  do  the  union  of  blue  bonnet  and  violet  dress 
that  the  cook  glories  in  on  her  “  Sunday  out.”  I  con¬ 
sider,  taking  into  account  the  enormous  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  exhibition  of  bad  taste  that  are  aflbrded  by 
the  present  style  of  feminine  attire,  and  the  very  few 
directions  in  which  a  man’s  “  uniform”  permits  him  to 
err,  that  men  make  far  more  of  their  opportunities  than 
women. 

But  our  self-constituted  judge  gives  us  a  little  morsel 
of  comfort.  He  (or  she)  says — 

“  Tlic  fiisliioas  wliicb  have  been  worn  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
year*  arc  certainly  much  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the  days 
of  crinoline.  Jlore  care  has  been  taken  by  the  milliners  that  colours 
shall  be  few  and  harmonious.  The  wearing  of  black  even  by  those 
not  in  mourning  has  been  very  generally  adopted,  and  as  it  suits 
almost  every  one,  and  looks  well  out  of  doors,  it  is  at  least  unob¬ 
jectionable.” 

But  yet  the  true  reason,  selon  mot,  of  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  fashion  of  our  dresses  is  not  brought  to 
light.  We  knoau  we  are  all  wrong.  If  we  adopt  a 
graceful  design  for  a  dress,  it  is  by  chance  more  than 
from  conviction,  and  the  original  idea  is  soon  lost.  We 
are  like  the  singers  in  the  choirs  of  country  churches 
where  there  is  no  organ  or  harmonium  ;  they  start  fair 
on  the  keynote,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse  find 
themselves  more  or  less  flat.  So  with  us  and  our  cos¬ 
tumes  :  we  begin  with  an  intelligible  idea,  maintain  it 
for  awhile,  then  forget  it  and  lose  sight  of  it  altogether. 

Then — to  forsake  our  simile — we  try  again,  and  again. 
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Baby’s  Flannel  Skirt. 


•Baby’s  Underskirt. 


•Baby’s  Jacket. 


■Another  Jacket. 


Cushion  for  Infants. 


•Baby’s  Dress, 


■Cushion  for  Infants, 
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■Baby’s  Drawers. 


Chemise. 


Swathing-Band  of  White  Flannel 


-Child’s  Chemue. 


4I4.  —  Thsertion  for  Dnderlinen. 
Worked  in  Meters.  Walter  Evans  if  Co’s 
Embroidery  Cotton  No.  zo. 


Ornamental  Basket  in  Point  Lace- 
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and  again.  We  do  not  succeed,  for  the  fault  is  in  our¬ 
selves.  We  strive  after  the  beautiful  in  dress,  but  is  it 
an)  thing  to  wonder  at  that  we  fail  to  reach  it  ?  From 
schooldays  onwards  we  are  taught  all  wrong.  Take 
99  out  of  a  hundred  —  nay,  that  is  too  small  a 
proportion — take  999  out  of  every  thousand  English 
schoolgirls ;  show  them  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  ask 
their  opinion  as  to  the  proportions  of  that  perfect  shape. 
The  999  will  all  agree  that  her  waist  is  too  large  !  And 
in  other  things  alike.  Too  many  of  us  think  the 
shape  of  a  fashionable  boot  far  prettier  than  that  of  the 
foot  it  covers.  Which  is  really  the  more  beautiful  our 
education  has  failed  to  teach  us.  Again,  English  girls 
have  generally  beautifully-shaped  heads,  but  do  they 
not  cover  them  with  false  plaits,  and  curls,  and  twists 
until  they  appear  to  themselves  to  be  hideous  when  the 
hair  is  smoothly  brushed  back  from  the  temples  ? 

And  in  this  particular,  too — the  dressing  of  the  hair 
— we  are  constantly  blindly  reaching  after  the  aesthetic. 
Scarcely  conscious  of  the  reason,  we  become  disgusted 
with  one  exaggeration  after  another.  Some  of  us  go 
to  a  picture-gallery  or  a  sculpture- room,  and  gain  an 
idea  as  to  real  beauty.  “  Oh,”  we  think,  looking  at 
some  classical  head,  with  the  hair  rippling  simply  away 
from  the  broad  low  forehead,  revealing  the  shape  of  the 
perfect  head,  and  gathered  in  an  artistic  knot  at  the 
back,  from  which  falls  a  graceful  curl,  which  has  never 
had  the  experience  of  a  curl-paper,  “  I  wish  I  could  do 
my  hair  like  that and  we  go  home,  buying  on  our 
way  a  silver  arrow  like  that  we  have  seen  in  the  picture 
that  pleased  us.  Alas  !  the  attempt  is  a  failure.  Loose 
pieces  of  hair  straggle  out  and  look  ragged.  Or  perhaps 
we  partially  succeed  to  our  own  thinking,  but  the 
remark  from  sister  or  friend,  “  What  in  the  world  have 
you  been  doing  to  yourself  ?”  makes  us  pick  out  our 
arrow  in  all  haste,  resume  frisettes  and  hairpins,  and 
abjure  all  attempts  at  the  picturesque  for  a  little  while. 
Thus  we  struggle  on — changing,  ever  changing ;  trying 
hard  to  be  well-dressed,  and  failing  as  constantly  as 
d;d  Sisyphus.  When  dressmakers  and  dress-wearers 
come  to  understand  what  is  really  beautiful  in  the  human 
form  divine,  1  have  no  doubt  they  will  put  even  fashion¬ 
able  tailors  and  hatters  to  the  blush  ! 

People  who  live  in  glass  houses  are  not  to  throw 
stones,  otherwise  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  form  of  gentlemen’s  garments  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view.  But  I  will  content  myself 
with  the  question — Which  would  look  the  more  absurd 
in  statuary,  a  lady  in  the  garments  of  to-day,  or  a 
gentleman  io  frock-coat  and  high  hat? 

The  second  article  to  which  I  referred  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  these  remarks  need  not  occupy  us  long.  It  is 
objectionable  on  more  than  one  account.  The  ideas  are 
vulgar,  and  the  style  of  thwr  expression  weak  and 
faulty  in  an  uncommon  degree,  though  some  portion  of 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  compositors,  to  judge  by 
the  printers’  errors  so  lavishly  scattered  over  every 
page.  The  writer  attacks  the  extravagance  of  dress  in 
the  present  day,  and  for  this  there  is  too  much  reason. 
But  is  it  not  uncharitable  to  say  that  “  the  beggar  who 
solicits  alms  strives  so  to  arrange  her  cast-off  rags  as 
to  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  her  richer  sister”  ? 


Simply  because  her  rags  are  “  cast-off”  the  wretched 
woman  has  no  choice.  They  were  once  fashionable 
garments,  and  having  passed  from  owner  to  owner 
through  second-hand  shops  they  have  come  to  their 
present  wearer.  In  the  form  of  their  garments  as  in 
other  things,  “  beggars  cannot  be  choosers.” 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  writer  asserts  that  hus¬ 
bands  and  fathers  often  indulge  their  wives  and  daughters 
in  the  matter  of  dress  because  “  it  staves  off  indulgence 
in  alcohol”  ?  For  this  and  other  terrible  assertions  I 
refer  the  incredulous  to  the  pages  of  the  Victoria 
Mageezine  for  August. 

The  writer  holds  the  opinion  that  there  should 
not  be  such  a  difference  as  now  exists  between 
the  dress  of  men  and  women,  and  suggests  that  each 
shall  partially  adopt  the  other’s  dress.  No  reasons  are 
adduced  for  this  opinion,  which  is  certainly  amusing 
and  also  harmless  ;  for  the  idea  will  never  be  adopted 
by  men,  and  the  few  women  who  have  taken  a  step 
in  that  direction  have  had  more  of  masculine  about 
them  than  their  garments.  We  may  instance  the  strong- 
minded  Dr.  Mary  Walker. 

The  reason  assigned  in  this  unpleasant  article  for  the 
present  extraordinary  luxury  in  dress  is  that  the  surplus 
million  of  women  in  this  country  are  energetically 
husband-hunting,  and  resort  to  extra  attractions  to  that 
end.  This  disagreeable  solution  of  the  puzzle  can 
soon  be  proved  fallacious,  for  what  woman  knows  her¬ 
self  to  be  one  of  the  surplus  million  ?  That  there  is  a 
surplus  million  of  women  in  Great  Britain  we  all  know, 
but  they  are  not  sorted  out  and  ticketed  off  like  railway 
packages  ;  therefore  not  one  individual  woman  feels 
herself  called  upon  to  “  resort  to  extra  attractions,” 
even  supposing  the  aim  and  end  of  every  Englishwoman 
is  to  “  find”  a  husband. 

“  We  must  not  be  too  hard  on  women,”  says  the 
writer  -,  but  could  anything  be  much  more  offensive 
than  representing  our  countrywomen  first  engaged  in 
“  finding”  and  then  in  “  catching”  husbands  ?  Unless, 
indeed,  it  be  the  assertion  tLat  many  women  do  the 
finding  and  the  catching,  not  because  they  prefer  homes 
with  husband  and  children  in  them  to  a  solitary  fireside, 
but  because  they  want  to  indulge  their  dress-mania  at 
some  one  else’s  expense. 

The  same  writer  presents  us  with  the  following 
pleasing  picture; — 

“  From  the  way  in  which  tlie  female  form  ia  made  up,  from  the 
falae  hair  streaming  mermiiid-like  over  the  shoulders,  let  us  look 
down  to  the  toes,  puiiifully  compressed  by  pinching  boots  and  un- 
stretchable  linings,  with  heels  to  match,  clanking  like  wooden  clogs, 
and  tluvwing  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  with  its  enormous 
humps  Mid  hotels  on  to  tin  ir  toes  and  forepart  of  the  foot,  the  seem¬ 
ing  giantess  must  surely  prove  a  terrible  dwarf  to  her  husband  when 
divested  of  her  garnishing.” 

The  “  garnishing”  is  thus  described  by  an  American 
poet : — 

“  Aoon  the  changes  of  the  walk  reveal 
The  patent  instep  and  the  patent  heel ; 

The  patent  panier  round  the  form  divine. 

Its  patent  areh  supports  a  patent  spine. 

Lends  matchless  symmetry  and  stylish  gait. 

And  bears  the  label,  ‘  Patent  68.* 

Beliold  tbe  plaintive  glance  of  languid  eyes , 

The  pencilled  lashes  flutter  as  she  sighs 
And  lifts  her  crayon  eyebrows  in  surprise. 
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“  She  shakes  her  head — four  pecks  of  vagrant  hair 
Fly  like  a  hop-yard  in  the  August  air; 

And  twenty  grim  ghosts  whisper  her  aside. 

‘  Dear  sylph,  we  wore  that  wig  before  we  died !’ 
*•••»• 

Her  false  teeth  gnash  with  gutta-percha  ire, 

Her  false  eyes  flash  with  fabricated  Are, 

She  drops  her  patent  chignon  in  a  chair. 

Then  jumps  to  pick  it  up — but  I  forbear.” 

But  we  have  had  enough  of  a  disagreeable  subject, 
and  may  turn  from  it  to  the  weather,  which  is  pleasant 
and  “  seasonable,”  a  word  which  is  more  frequently 
used  when,  to  be  seasonable,  the  weather  has  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  disagreeable,  than  at  times  like  the  present, 
when  the  universal  brightness  and  sunshine  make  it  a 
pleasure  simply  to  be  alive.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  we 
are  too  hot,  but  we  have  so  little  hot  weather  that  it 
seems  a  shame  to  grumble.  Here  is  a  cool  dress  for 
an  elderly  lady.  Grey  mousseline  de  laine,  the  under¬ 
skirt  trimmed  with  bias  folds  of  the  material  piped  with 
grey  satin.  The  tunic  is  not  made  very  voluminous, 
and  is  edged  with  a  handsome  grey  silk  fringe,  headed 
with  grey  satin  bias  trimming,  and  wherever  it  is  caught 
up  bows  of  grey  grosgrain  ribbon  are  placed.  The 
body  is  made  with  a  basque,  so  as  to  require  nothing 
additional  worn  over  the  shoulders.  The  basque  comes 
from  each  side,  and  is  rather  deep  at  the  back.  In 
front  the  body  is  cut  in  a  point.  The  sleeves  are  of  the 
coat-sleeve  shape,  but  loose  at  the  wrist,  and  puffed  all 
the  way  up  the  outside,  each  puff  being  confined  by  a 
tiny  bow  of  grey  grosgrnin  ribbon.  Grey  silk  buttons 
down  the  front  of  the  body  and  tunic.  Rather  wide 
Valenciennes  lace  round  the  neck  and  wrists.  Bonnet 
of  blue  faille  and  rich  black  lace,  with  one  soft  white 
rose.  Gloves  of  the  same  shade  of  grey  as  the  dress, 
or  if  it  cannot  be  matched,  of  light  brown. 

Nut-colour  is  a  charming  colour  for  elderly  ladies’ 
wear,  and  forms  a  pleasant  change  from  the  inevitable 
black  now  so  much  affected. 

A  pretty  and  inexpensive  cool  summer  dress  for  a 
young  lady  may  consist  of  very  soft  silk  grenadine  with 
a  white  ground,  on  which  are  very  small  bouquets  of 
wild  flowers  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other.  These 
bouquets  are  formed  of  three  or  four  most  brilliant- 
hued  flowers,  but  do  not  occupy  more  than  an  inch  and  a- 
half  of  space,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  few  leaves  of 
aoft  green  foliage.  Their  effect  on  the  transparent 
ground  is  very  pretty.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
flounce  graduated  from  the  back  to  the  front.  The 
tablier-tunic  is  trimmed  with  a  narrower  frill  of  the 
material,  and  the  body  with  still  narrower  frills.  Sleeves, 
body,  and  tablier  are  ornamented  with  bows  of  ribbon 
of  the  colour  which  predominates  in  the  bouquets  of 
Bowers. 

For  a  little  girl  a  white  Swiss  muslin  toilette  is  very 
pretty,  trimmed  with  pleated  frills  of  the  same,  edged 
with  narrow  white  lace.  A  white  muslin  hat  with  a 
bunch  of  daisies,  rosebuds,  or  forget-me-nots.  Pink  or 
blue  sash  and  ribbons. 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  we  could  dispense  with  gloves 
during  these  hot  days,  and  resume  the  black  lace  mittens 
of  our  grandmothers.  But  we  must  wear  gloves,  and 
I  may  remind  my  readers  that  the  Acm4  glcjve,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Messrs.  Jannings  and  Sons,  i6,  Fen- 
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CHURCH-STREET,  is  a  really  superior  article,  being 
made  of  the  best  kid  and  of  a  good  cut. 

I  mentioned  last  month  that  the  small  butterfly  needle- 
case  sent  me  as  a  sample  by  Mr.  Harper,  Ph(enix 
Works,  Redditch,  had  lost  the  ticket  on  which  the 
price  had  been  marked.  Mr.  Harper  writes — 

'•  Please  inform  the  readers  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  that  the  Butterfly  Needle-Case  is  sent  post  free  for  12 
stamps,  and  that  I  have  30  or  40  diflerent  patterns,  which  will  be 
sent  free  at  iz,  15,  18,  zi,  Z4,  and  30  stamps  each.  Many  of 
the  designs  are  very  choice,  and  specially  adapted  for  presents.” 

Girls  who  like  to  take  a  little  bit  of  crochet  as  idle 
seaside  work  may  be  reminded  that  Walter  Evans’ 
is  the  best  to  use  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  more  decided 
needlework,  I  may  recommend  the  Royal  Sandring¬ 
ham  AND  Lace-Edged  Frillings,  manufactured  by 
Frederick  Browett  and  Co.,  Coventry.  These 
are  very  easily  put  on,  having  a  thread  run  through 
them,  ready  to  gather  up,  thus  avoiding  the  troublesome 
process  known  as  “  whipping.” 

A  decided  improvement  has  bdCn  made  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  corsets  by  J.  C.  A.  Henderson,  61,  Golden- 
lane,  Barbican.  In  the  ordinary  make  there  is  an 
open  space  up  the  back,  which  is  only  occupied  by  the 
lace.  Ladies  susceptible  to  cold  have  sometimes  remedied 
this  by  having  a  piece  of  linen  in  summer,  flannel  in 
winter,  stitched  up  the  interval,  but  the  majority  may 
be  supposed  to  take  no  precaution,  and  the  consequence 
is  exposure  to  cold.  The  Hygienic  Corset  affords 
a  remedy,  and  does  away  with  this  defect.  There  is 
no  opening  at  the  back,  and  yet  the  size  may  be  reduced 
or  increased  as  readily  as  in  the  ordinary  corset.  There 
is  a  band  of  the  material  placed  between  the  laces,  and 
this  band  protects  the  back,  while  at  the  same  time, 
having  no  whalebone  or  other  stiffening  in  it,  it  is  not 
at  all  in  the  way  of  the  lacing  up  the  back.  Even  when 
the  two  sides  of  the  corset  are  closely  laced  together, 
this  band  folds  back  comfortably  under  the  two  sides. 

“  The  art  of  feeding  humanity  upon  so  small  a  grain 
as  wheat,”  says  Dr.  Darwin,  “  seems  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Egypt  by  the  immortal  name  of  Ceres.” 
This  is  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  as  regards  the 
origin  of  eadng  bread  as  a  food  -,  but  the  art  of  pro¬ 
ducing  leavened  bread  as  it  is  now  produced  has  been 
the  slow  work  of  ages,  and  wliile  in  the  East  it  still 
preserves  its  primitive  character,  in  Europe  the  im¬ 
provements  which  have  taken  place  in  making  it 
belong  only  to  comparatively  recent  years.  Mr.  Bor- 
wick’s  powder  is  the  latest  improvement,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  best.  In  the  early  history  of  every  country 
the  making  of  bread  usually  forms  a  portion  of  the 
domestic  work  of  females.  With  the  progress  of  society 
and  the  congregation  of  men  into  cities  it  would  become 
a  public  trade,  and,  imleed,  we  find  a  “  bakers’  street” 
mentioned  in  the  hook  of  Jeremiah.  It  must  have  been 
long,  however,  before  bread-making  became  a  public 
business,  for  bakers  were  not  established  in  Rome 
until  170  years  before  our  era,  or  about  580  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city.  During  the  feudal 
ages  in  England  ihe  tenants  of  a  manor  were  not  only 
obliged  to  pay  for  grinding  at  the  mill  of  their  lord,  but 
also  to  bake  their  bread  at  his  oven.  This  proves  that 
every  householder  made  his  own  bread ;  but  how  it 
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was  leavened  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  much  of 
it  was  unleavened,  like  the  oatmeal-cakes  of  the  North 
of  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries  of  the  present  time.  Leavened  bread  may  be 
divided  into  two  sorts — the  one  fermented  with  sour 
dough  or  leaven,  the  other  with  yeast  or  barm.  Mr. 
Borwick’s  Baking  Powder  has  now  almost  superseded 
these  in  private  families  who  make  their  own  bread,  from 
the  trouble  attending  the  one,  and  the  difficulty  of  some¬ 
times  obtaining  the  other.  Besides,  they  disagree  with 
many,  and  are  absolutely  injurious  to  health,  whilst 
Borwick’s  Powder  is  light,  nutritive,  and  wholesome. 
We  all  know  that  bread  baked  from  leaven  alone  is  too 
sour  to  be  eaten,  and  we  also  know  that  yeast  or  barm 
often  imparts  a  most  offen'ive  flavour  to  the  flour,  which 
ought  to  be  sweet  and  at  all  times  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  this  is  the  case  when  Mr.  Borwick’s  excel¬ 
lent  preparation  is  used. 

Now  that  the  bulb  season  is  approaching,  any  one 
who  sends  to  Mr.  Radclyffe  for  a  catalogue  will  receive 
one  containing  the  names  of  those  hyacinths  best 
adapted  for  room  culture,  their  colours  being  accurately 
described  and  full  directions  given  as  to  their  treatment. 
These  beautiful  flowers  can  be  grown  in  water,  sand, 
or  moss  at  the  will  of  the  cultivator.  A  list  of  tulips, 
crocuses,  narcissus,  and  scillas  (pretty  blue  early  flower¬ 
ing  bulbs),  with  descriptions  and  instructions  for  cu’ture, 
are  also  given.  The  bulbs  which  should  be  ordered  at 
once  are  the  early  Roman  hyacinth,  which  may  be  in 
flower  by  November,  and  the  Guernsey  and  belladonna 
lilies.  This  catalogue  ia  copiously  illustrated,  contain¬ 
ing  pictures  of  immortelles  gracefully  arranged,  feather 
grass  (of  which  I  give  a  specimen),  garden-baskets  and 
tools,  garden  chairs,  rustic  and  other  window  boxes, 
window  screens,  fern  cases,  glass  cases,  and  ornaments 
for  conservatories,  &c.  In  fai  t,  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  gardening  handbook,  so  complete  is  it,  telling  even 
the  best  sort  of  shoe  for  wearing  in  the  garden  or  on 
the  grass,  as  in  playing  tennis  or  croquet. 

Mr.  Radclyffe  has  done  a  good  deal  directly  as  well  as 
indirectly  to  encourage  window  gardening  in  London. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Westminster  Flower  Show  he 
gave  two  rustic  window  boxes  for  competition,  and  at 


the  City  of  London  Flower  Show  held  at  Finsbury- 
square  a  year  ago  he  gave  similar  prizes  for  window 
g  irdening 

Mrs.  S.  Jay,  269,  Regent-circus, tells  m2  she  is  sell¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  Irish  lace  just  now,  and  that  it  will  be 
much  used  for  trimming  velvet  in  the  autumn  and 
winter.  She  .showed  me  this  lace  in  the  form  of  collars, 
which  fit  closely  round  the  neck,  and  have  long  hand¬ 
some  ends  in  front.  I  must  defer  a  de.scription  of  a 
pretty  reversible  morning  dress  seen  at  the  same  estab¬ 
lishment  till  next  month,  as  the  inexorable  printer  tells 
me  I  must  not  “  flit”  any  more  this  time.  So  I  fold  my 
wings  and  “  hum”  adieu. 

Humming-Bird. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUP  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

COUNTRY  TOILfcTTES. 

1.  Costume  in  chamois-coloured  barege  and  havanc 
taffetas.  The  short  train  skirt  has  a  Bulgare  pleat,  and 
is  trimmed  on  either  side  with  a  frill  and  folds  of  the 
material  fastened  in  the  middle  by  tiny  drawn  bouil- 
lonnees.  The  front  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
pleated  frill  surmounted  by  drawn  bouiilonnees.  The 
two  tabliers  have  the  same  trimming  up  the  front,  and 
are  bound  with  crossway  bands.  Corsage  with  deep 
basques  behind  and  shortened  in  front,  trimmed  with 
a  plastron. 

2.  Costume  of  grey  fancy  material  mixed  v/ith 
striped  limousine.  Skirt  with  short  train,  trimmed 
with  a  pleated  flounce  at  the  bottom  and  above  that  a 
cross  way  band  of  the  limousine  bound  with  black  and 


put  on  with  narrow  drawn  bouiilonnees.  Square-cut 
tablier  of  the  limou'^ine  bound  with  black,  trimmed  in 
front  with  bows  of  black  ribbon,  and  drawn  up  at  the 
back  with  a  coquille  and  bows  to  match  those  in  front. 
Cuirasse  of  limousine  bound  with  black,  with  turned- 
back  collar  and  black  buttons.  Sleeves  of  the  plain 
material  with  black  silk  cuffs  bound  with  grey.  Bonnet 
of  dark  grey  straw,  the  brim  lined  with  black  silk, 
trimmed  with  ribbon  and  wreath  of  buttercups. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 
lady’s  hood. 

This  pattern  is  in  one  piece,  and  may  be  made  in 
crepe  de  chine,  black  lace,  or  white  lace.  If  in  the 
former,  it  should  be  edged  all  round  with  soft  siik  or 
chenille  fringe.  The  hood  is  illustrated  on  page  139. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


389.  — CniLDBEx’s  Dresses. 

1.  Costume  for  little  girl  of  5  or  6  years  of  age.  This  is  made  of 
ecruc  linen,  llie  skirt  is  triniiued  with  a  pleated  flounce.  The 
priiiM^sse-shsped  tunic  is  long  in  fVont,  and  short  behind,  and  is 
trimmed  upon  the  edges  and  all  the  seams  with  narrow  quillings. 
It  is  cut  cn  ch41c  at  the  throat  over  a  chemisette  of  nainsook.  English 
straw  hat  with  wreath  of  field  flowers. 

2.  Dress  of  woollen  fancy  material,  for  girl  of  12  or  14.  Tlie 
skirt  is  trimmed  witli  two  groups  of  3  folds  of  the  material,  and  tlie 
sleeves  are  trimmed  in  the  same  way,  only  hound  witli  silk.  Cash¬ 
mere  and  net  applique  sleeveloss  jacket.  Montagnard  hat  in  marroii 
straw,  trimmed  with  a  scarf  of  white  gauze,  and  a  bird’s  wing  placed 
upright  at  the  side. 

3.  Costume  of  blue  cloth  for  boy  of  8  or  9.  Short  trousers,  but¬ 
toning  at  the  sides.  Squarc-cut  waistcoat.  .Jacket  witli  rcvers, 
fastening  with  one  button  upon  tlie  chest.  Sailor  collar  of  white 
linen.  Bearnaise  cap  in  blue  cloth. 

4.  Dress  in  vigogne  beige  for  girl  of  1 1 .  The  plain  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  6  rows  of  brown  braid.  \  similar  trimming,  with  the 
addition  of  9  buttons,  simulates  a  waistcoat  upon  a  jacket  liodice. 
Black  straw  hat,  the  brim  turning  up  very  high  at  the  siiles,  bound 
with  marron.  The  crown  trimmed  with  bows  of  the  same  coloured 
ribbon,  and  featlier  to  match. 

5.  White  ])iqu^  frock  for  child  of  3  or  4.  Fronts  cut  princesse 
shape,  long  waisted  behind,  the  skirt  mounted  in  deep  pleats.  The 
armholes,  the  sleeves,  and  the  throat  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
embroidery.  Sash  of  rod  silk.  Sailor  hat  with  red  band. 

390.  — Hour  Moexixo  Dress. 

I.  Jacket  of  white  pique  or  batiste,  over  morning  dress  of  blue 
linen.  The  back  of  the  jacket  is  cut  up  to  the  waist,  the  fronts  are 
bxise.  It  is  open  at  the  neck,  where  there  is  a  ruche,  and  is  trimmed 
entirely  with  a  narrow  flounce  of  English  embroidery,  and  little 
rouleaux  of  the  material.  The  cap  of  white  muslin  has  a  full 
crown  uni  narrow  brim,  formed  by  a  quilling  of  lace.  A  bow  of 
muslin,  edged  with  the  same  lace,  is  plaeeel  in  front,  and  a  quilling 
carried  down  the  crown.  At  the  back,  another  bow  with  long  falling 
ends. 

i.  Baby’s  dress  of  white  pique,  with  low  body  and  short  sleeves. 
The  front  is  cut  princesse  shape,  scalloped  on  either  side  with  blue, 
and  fustene<l  with  buttons  to  match.  Blue  woollen  Algerian  sash. 
Blue  and  white  striped  socks,  and  blue  kid  shoes. 

391. — CocNTBT  Costumes. 

1.  Dress  of  ecrue  linen  and  marron  and  Navarre  plaid.  Tlie  skirt, 
just  to  touch  the  ground,  lias  a  gathered  flounce  with  niehed 
heading,  put  on  with  a  crossway  band.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tabliiT  is  composed  of  ijcrue,  the  lower  of  the  ]dsid.  The  latter  is 
simply  bound  with  eerne,  and  is  cut  in  points  in  fnmt  and  fastened 
with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  It  is  drawn  up  with  a  ruche  at  the  hack. 
The  sleeveless  jacket  is  of  plaid,  bound  like  the  tablier,  and  the  plain 
sleeves  have  cufl’s  of  the  plgid.  Lingerie  of  white  muslin,  sealloped 
with  colour. 

2.  Dress  of  grey  and  blue  linen.  The  skirt,  which  just  touches 
the  ground,  is  made  of  the  blue,  and  has  four  flounces,  alternately 
one  gathcreel  and  one  pleated.  The  tablier  is  of  the  grey,  with 
crossway  bands  of  the  blue.  It  is  cut  8<)uare,  and  fastenid  across 
the  back  with  bands  and  large  mother-o’-pearl  bntdcles.  The  bodice, 
which  is  made  of  the  grey,  is  trimmed  with  bands  of  the  blue,  and 
an  upright  collar  of  the  same,  below  which  is  arrangiHl  a  scarf,  fas¬ 
tened  in  front  with  a  mother-o’-pearl  buckle.  The  sleeve's  have  eutfs 
of  the  blue,  and  bands  and  buckles.  Straw  hat,  trimmed  with  a 
scarf  of  blue  surah,  and  bouquet  of  flowers. 

391. — Vetembnts  for  the  Seaside. 

1.  Cajicliue,  knitted  in  white  lephjT  wool,  with  scalloped  eilges 
with  fringe.  The  ho(xl  is  drawn  up,  and  forms  a  diadem  in  front, 
and  is  finished  with  a  tassel.  The  ends  are  crossed  in  front  and  tied 
behind. 

s.  Circular  cloak  of  fine  English  flannel,  with  long  hood,  finished 
with  a  tassel.  Coni  and  tassels  to  fasten  it  in  front.  The  edges 
trimmed  with  a  ball  fringe. 

3.  Nicois  hat  and  mantelet.  The  hat  is  of  oeme  fancy  straw,  one 
brim  turned  up  behind,  trimmed  with  4crue  ribbon  and  field  floa-ers. 
'rhe  mantelet  is  in  fancy  woollen  knitting,  white,  with  picotees  and 
stripes  of  blue.  It  has  a  hood,  and  the  upper  part  turns  back,  fonn- 
ing  a  collar.  The  edges  are  trimmed  with  fringe,  and  the  ends  are 
crossed  in  front  and  fiiudened  behind. 


393. — Evexino  Toilette  akd  Walking  Dress. 

Dress  of  white  muslin.  The  front  made  just  to  touch  the  ground 
bouilloune,  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  crossing  it  diagonally.  A  double 
frill  at  the  bottom.  The  back  is  a  train,  and  covered  with  narrow 
pleated  flounces.  The  tunic,  also  of  muslin,  is  drawn  up  with  bows 
of  the  same,  and  trimmed  with  sprays  of  flowers.  The  low  bodice  is 
of  silk,  trimmed  with  a  pleating  of  the  muslin,  over  which  is  a 
wreath  of  flowers. 

z.  Walking  dress  in  two  materials,  one  plain  and  the  other  plaid. 
Skirt  to  touch  the  ground  in  fi’ont,  with  two  narrow  frills  of  the 
plain  material  divided  by  a  band  of  the  plaid.  Train  at  the  back, 
trimmed  with  deep  pleated  flounces.  Long  ends  of  the  plaid, 
trimmed  with  a  fringe  to  match,  draw  up  the  pouff.  Very  deep 
pointed  tablier  of  plaid,  trimmed  with  crossway  bands  and  a  flounce. 
Ciiiniss  bodice  of  the  plain  material,  open  at  the  neck  with  upright 
pleated  frill,  fastcued  with  a  bow.  SlecA'cs  of  the  plaid.  Straw  hat, 
with  gauze  veil. 

394.  — Indoor  Dresses. 

1.  Home  dress  of  black  taffetas  and  pearl-grey  fancy  material  (a 
mixture  of  wool  and  silk).  Skirt  just  to  touch  the  ground  of  the 
tattetas,  trimmed  with  jdeatetl  flounces.  Plain  bodice  open  en  ch41e. 
Sleeves  finishcxl  with  a  )>leuting  of  the  same.  Juive  tablier  of  the 
grey,  continued  in  a  plastron  over  the  front  of  the  bodice  with 
narrow  band  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  is  trimmed  round  the 
opening  with  a  Medicis  collarette  and  fringe.  Narrow  embroidery 
of  silk,  with  fringe  be-low,  round  the  etlgcs  of  this  vfetement. 

2.  Morning  robe  of  pink  and  white  plaid  cashmere.  The  fronts 
of  this  arc  cut  in  one  with  the  bodice.  The  back  fits  at  the  waist 
where  the  skirt  is  mounted  in  a  broad  Bulgare  pleat.  The  bottom 
of  the  skirt  is  triranuHl  with  a  crossway  flounce,  headed  by  a  fi-ill  of 
pink  taffetas.  A  ruche  of  the  same  is  carried  up  the  front,  and  the 
same  trimming  is  upou  the  sleeves  and  neck.  Cap  of  white  muslin 
and  pink  ribbon. 

395.  — Ball  Toilettes. 

I.  The  train  skirt  is  mounted  in  a  broad  Bulgare  pleat,  flat  at 
the  top,  and  forming  2  bouillonncs  down  the  centre ;  these  are 
divideel  by  flounces  of  white  blonde  lace.  A  pleating  of  tulle  is 
carried  up  to  the  waist  on  either  side  of  the  pleat.  Tablier  of  white 
surah,  embroidered  in  gold,  and  edged  with  a  pleated  flounce  01 
tulle  and  one  of  blonde,  put  on  with  3  rows  of  gold  braid.  Low 
boeliceof  faille,  striped  with  liandsof  gold  braid,  and  trimmed  round 
the  top  with  pleatings  of  tulle  and  blonele. 

1.  Ball  dress  for  u  child  of  S  or  6  years  of  age.  Skirt  of  white 
taffetas  edgeel  at  the  bottom  with  flounce  of  white  grenadine. 
Upper-skirt  of  white  grenadine,  with  gold  sprays,  lesiped  and  puffed 
lightly  over  the  silk,  and  trimmed  with  2  wreaths  of  elaisies  crossing 
the  front  diagonally.  Bodice  of  tafl'etas  made  in  flat  pleats,  both 
back  and  front,  and  trimmed  with  wreaths  of  the  flowers. 

396.— Country  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  in  cream-coloured  gauze  and  lilac  taffetas.  Slightly 
pointed  train  skirt,  trimmed  with  two  flounces,  ones  kilted  one,  and 
the  other  mounted  in  hollow  pleats.  Above  this  the  skirt  is  drawn 
in  bouillonncs.  Tablier  tunic  trimmed  with  a  pleated  flounce  dranm 
up  in  a  poufi'  with  l)ow  of  lilac  ribbon,  the  ends  falling  over  the 
square  ends  of  the  tunic.  Corsage  of  lilac  taffetas  with  flat  basque 
simply  bound,  opi'ii  en  chMe,  with  Charlotte  Conlay  fichu, 
trimmed  with  fringe,  cros.sed  in  front  with  a  bow.  Cornet  of 
pleated  gauze  upon  the  sleeves,  with  band  and  bow  of  ribbon. 
Lingerie  of  pleated  white  crepe  lisse.  Bonnet  of  black  straw, 
trimmed  with  black  velvet,  bouquets  of  roses,  and  wreaths  of  white 
violets.’ 

2.  Costume  in  dark  grey  woollen  fancy  material,  plain  and 
plaid.  The  short  train  skirt  is  quite  plain  and  flat  in  front,  and 
mounted  at  the  back  with  a  Bulgare  pleat  under  a  pouff.  Two 
scarves  of  the  plaid,  hordend  with  the  plain,  are  drapeil  under  the 
pouff.  Untrimmtd  bodice  of  the  plaid,  with  sleeves  of  the  plain, 
finished  with  cornets  and  bows  of  plaid.  Grey  straw  bat,  flat  in 
front,  and  tumid  up  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  a 
bird’s  wing,  and  a  long  scarf  of  grey  silk  gauze  with  fringed 
ends. 

397. 

1.  Turn-down  collar  of  blue  faille,  embroidered  with  flowers  in 
natural  colours.  A  racbe  of  tulle  round  the  neck,  fastened  with  a 
knot  of  the  same,  with  embroidered  edge. 
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435. — Design  for  Veils,  Negliges,  &c, 


Design  for  Veils,  Negliges,  &c, 


-Another  Corset  for  an 
Infant  of  12  Months. 


439. — Lambrequin  for  Basket,  &c, 


— Corset  for  Little  Children 
OF  2  TO  3  Years  Old. 


44* • — Baby’s  Band,  Crochet. 


442. — Det.ml  of  424. 


444- — Another  Band. 
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2.  Bonnet  of  black  straw,  with  cord  of  white  straw  round  the 
edge.  Under  the  brim  a  narrow  border  of  white  lace,  and  a  bandeau 
of  ribbon  two  shades  of  blue.  The  saine  ribbon  trims  the  crown, 
with  coqnes  in  front,  and  loops  and  ends  at  the  back.  At  the  side 
a  wreath  of  field  flowers. 

3.  Auvergnet-shaped  cap  of  white  muslin.  Large  low  crown, 
with  embroidery  at  the  edge,  trimmed  with  brocaded  rib1)on. 

4.  Black  velvet  turn-down  collar,  trimmed  with  white  lace  and 
small  gold  buttons.  Folds  of  crepe  lisse  round  the  throat,  and  bow 
of  white  ribbon  with  gold  buckle. 

5.  Princessc  frock  in  white  pique  for  a  l)oy  of  3  or  4  years  of  age. 
D«p  cufifs  and  sailor  collar,  trimmed  with  embroidery.  Wide  sash 
of  red  cashmere  tied  behind. 

6.  Nainsook  peignoir,  princessc  shape.  The  back  is  formed  with 
a  deep  double  pleat  drawn  in  at  the  waist.  The  fronts  are  loose. 
The  bottom  is  trimmed  with  a  flounce,  with  bouillonn^,  and  heading 
of  embroidery ;  and  this  bouilionne  and  embroidery  is  carried  up 
the  fronts  and  round  the  neck,  which  are  further  trimmed  with 
an  insertion  to  correspond.  The  sleeves  have  three  little  frills, 
with  a  heading  to  match,  and  bows  of  bl.ack  velvet.  Ruche  round 
the  throat,  fastened  by  a  bow  of  black  velvet. 

398. 

Costume  of  pale  grey  poult  de  soie.  The  front  breadtlis  of  the 
skirt  are  arranged  in  vertical  folds,  over  which  Vandykes  of  grey  and 
white  plaid  silk  meet,  and  are  fastened  with  large  buttons.  At  the 
back  two  pieces  of  silk,  edged  with  deep  fringe,  arc  raisetl  towards 
the  waist,  beneath  three  bows  of  grey  and  white  grosgniin.  The 
lower  part  of  the  skirt  falls  in  a  long  train,  witli  three  closely- 
pleated  flounces.  Jacket  bodice,  trimmed  to  corrcsjiond  with  revers 
and  Vandykes  of  grey  and  white  plaid  silk.  Collar  and  cutis  of 
pleated  crepe  lisse. 

399- 

Baby’s  flannel  skirt,  with  bodice  and  shoulder-straps. 

400. 

Baby's  bib  of  white  lawn  slightly  wadded,  quilted,  and  triniincsl 
with  guipure  embroidery. 

401. 

Short  jacket  of  white  dimity,  with  narrow  tucks,  and  embroidered 
frQls  of  batiste. 

402. 

Baby’s  underskirt,  with  six  narrow  tuck'^  on  the  skirt,  and  a 
narrow  edging  at  the  neck  and  sleeves. 

403. 

Infant’s  robe  of  white  batiste,  with  lace  insertion,  and  pleated 
frills  of  mull  muslin.  Nightdress  of  white  lougeloth,  with  strips  of 
embroidery  at  the  neck  and  wrists. 

404  and  407. 

Cushions  for  infants  at  their  baptism  of  white  longcloth,  with 
embroidered  frills  and  insertion. 

405- 

Baby’s  dross  with  narrow  tucks,  and  bodice  of  lace,  insertion,  and 
narrow  edging.  Bathing  dress  of  black  and  white  flannel,  with 
circular  head,  bound  with  black  braid. 

406. 

Jacket  of  white  longcloth,  with  frill  round  the  neck,  eilge<l  with 
narrow  embroidery. 

4c  8  and  410. 

Baby’s  drawers  of  fine  white  flannel,  fistened  with  buttons  and 
strings  of  white  silk  tape. 

4=9- 

Baby’s  chemise,  open  at  the  back,  and  turned  dmvn  <m  the 
shoulders  en  revers,  with  an  embroidery  of  fine  braid,  and  button¬ 
hole  stitch. 

411  and  416.— OnsAiiENT.tL  Basket. 

Point  Lace. 

Circular  basket  of  black  polished  cane,  resting  on  four  feet,  and 
fitted  with  a  curved  handle,  to  which  are  attached  three  bronitc 
chains.  Tlie  basket  is  lined  with  bright  blue  satin,  arranged  so  as 
to  hang  in  puffings  between  the  cane.  Inside  is  a  ruebing  of  blue 
sarcenet  ribbon  in  doable  box  pleats,  and  round  the  outside  is  a 
border  of  point  lace,  for  which  wc  give  the  design  in  illustration 
416.  For  this  border  different  kinds  of  point  lace  braid  arc  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  lace  stitches  arc  worked  iu  point  de  reprise. 

412. — Edging  fob  Undeblinen,  &c. 

Embroidery. 

This  simple  and  pretty  design  is  embroidered  in  overcast  stitch 


on  a  ground  of  batiste,  mull  muslin,  or  fine  lawn.  The  scallops  are 
then  worked  in  button-hole  stitch. 

4«3- 

Swathing-band  of  white  flannel,  embroidered  with  scarlet  wool. 
414. — Insebtion  fob  Undeblinen,  &c. 

Embroider  in  satin,  overcast,  and  button-hole  stitch  on  a  ground 
of  muslin  or  batiste.  The  wheels  are  then  worked  in  lace  stitch 
with  fine  thread. 

4'S- 

1.  Child’s  chemise  of  longcloth,  with  nairow  embroidery  at  the 
neck  and  sleeve.s. 

2.  Apron  for  little  girls  of  2  to  to  4  years  old.  Apron  of  white 
mull  muslin,  with  lace  and  insertion,  with  eeharpe  of  pink  grosgrain 
rihbon. 

417  and  420. — Embboidebed  Wobk-Basket. 

Basket  of  gilt  reeds,  10  inches  long  by  6  wide,  and  fitted  with 
rings  of  gilt  reed.  The  cover  and  lining  arc  made  of  pink  tafietas, 
edged  with  a  vandyked  l>order  of  white  cloth.  In  our  illustration 
No.  417  we  give  in  the  original  size  the  design  for  the  border.  The 
flowers  are  formed  iu  coloured  cloth,  and  sewn  on  to  the  ground  in 
point  russe  and  feather  stitch,  with  different  coloured  purse  silk 
the  stems  bi-ing  embroidered  in  overcast  stitch.  On  the  lid  is  a 
puffing  of  pink  silk,  with  a  strip  of  embroidery  on  each  side.  The 
sewing  on  is  hidden  by  a  box-pleated  ruching  of  pink  ribbon,  and  a 
1)ow  of  the  same  material,  arranged  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

418,  419, 421,  and  426. — Cbadle,  with  Coveelet  and  Dbafebies. 

The  framework  of  the  cradle  is  of  black  carved  wood,  with  a 
cradle  of  basket-work,  lined  with  blue  silk,  with  frill  and  box- 
pleated  ruchiug  of  the  same  material,  and  soft  cushion  covered  with 
blue  silk.  Tlie  curtains  of  fine  Brussels  net  are  embroidered  with 
lace  thread  in  sa'in,  overcast,  and  button-hole  stitch,  cutting  away 
the  net  ns  recpunsl  by  the  illustration.  The  cover  is  embroidered 
with  single  Berlin  wool  in  separate  strips  of  Tunisian  crochet, 
embroidered  with  diflerent  colourcil  filoselle,  edged  with  a  knotted 
fringe.  The  narrow  strips  are  crocheted  with  pink,  and  the  broad 
ones  with  white  W(X>1.  Tlie  narrow  strips  arc  crocheteil  on  a  chain 
of  6,  the  broad  on  a  chain  of  27  stitches,  .and  both  are  finished  off 
with  a  row  of  double  crochet.  The  separate  stripes  are  then  sewn 
together  on  the  wrong  side  with  ovcrc.aat  stitches  of  pink  wool. 
The  fringe  is  knotted  with  pink  and  white  wool.  The  embroidery 
is  then  worked  with  grey,  pink,  white,  and  yellow  filoselle  in  knotted, 
cross,  and  Smyrna  stitch,  and  in  jioiixt  russe.  The  second  pattern, 
given  in  No.  418,  is  croclicted  in  the  same  way,  but  with  stripes  of 
white  and  blue,  and  the  design  is  embroidered  with  blue,  green, 
brown,  yellow,  and  white  filoselle. 

422  and  425. — Embboidebed  Basket. 

Circular  basket  with  lid  and  handle  of  twistinl  cord.  Round 
the  basket  is  a  Limbrcquin  of  grey  cloth,  with  an  appliipic 
embroidery  of  black  velvet  sewn  on  with  grey  silk.  The  stems 
and  sprays  are  worked  in  overcast  and  feather  stitch  with  green 
silk. 

423  and  424.— Paeasol  with  Fan. 

Tills  pretty  fan  is  hidden  in  the  hollow  handle  of  the  parasol,  and 
can  be  easily  withdrawn,  while  the  parasol  may  be  worn  attached 
to  the  girdle  by  means  of  the  silver  hook  and  chain.  The  parasol 
is  covered  with  black  poult  de  sole,  and  finished  otf  w  ith  a  frill  of 
the  same  material. 

4*7.  4*9.  434- 

Tlirec  designs  for  ilarnng  on  net,  and  adapted  cither  for  white 
net  with  euil^dery  cotton  or  for  black  purse  silk,  to  be  worked  on 
a  ground  of  black  net. 

4*8.  430.  431.  43*.  and  433. — Obnamental  Stand  fob 
Manuschipts,  Newspapebs,  Music,  Ac. 

Relief,  satin,  and  overcast  stitch. 

Tlie  framework,  of  black  polished  cane,  has  an  embroidery  which 
we  gii  e  in  its  original  size  illustrateil  on  the  Pattern  Sheet.  On  a 
ground  of  pale  grey  satin  is  an  applique  of  raised  flowers  and  buds 
in  er^pc.  The  rest  of  the  embroictery  is  worked  with  various- 
coloiii^  purse  silks.  The  buds  and  long  petals  of  the  narcissi  arc 
cut  out  of  white  rr^iie,  and  folded  as  shown  in  illustrations  431  and 
432,  the  small  petals  being  formeil  in  the  same  manner.  The  leaves 
and  buds  ore  then  sewn  on  to  the  ground  with  chain  stitches  of 
white  and  knotted  stitch  of  yellow  silk.  The  convolvuli  arc  cut  out 
of  blue  ei4pe  aud  sewn  on  to  the  ground  with  chain  stitches  of 
green  silk.  The  strawbciTy  blossoms  are  made  of  white  cr^pe,  and 
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sewn  on  to  the  j^und  with  yellow  silk  in  point  nisse.  The  asters 
are  embroidered  with  red,  brown,  and  yellow  silk  in  chain  and 
knotted  stitch.  The  wheatears  are  embroidered  with  gold  cord 
and  yellow  silk  in  satin  and  overcast  stitches.  The  heath  is  em¬ 
broidered  with  lilac  and  green  purse  silk  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch 
and  in  point  russe.  The  leaves  and  stems  require  green  and  brown 
silks,  and  are  worked  in  satin,  overcast,  and  feather  stitch.  On 
either  side  of  the  embroidery  are  strips  of  dark  grey  cloth,  van- 
dyked  on  each  side  and  embroidered  down  the  centre  with  hlack 
silk  aud  gold  thread,  on  a  ground  of  grey  silk  braid. 

43S  and  437. — Designs  for  Veils,  Negliges,  &c. 

Darning  on  net. 

Tlicsc  designs  may  be  executed  either  on  a  black  or  white  ground, 
with  white  cotton  or  black  and  coloured  silks. 

436. — Embboidered  W0BK-B.IG. 

Bag  of  grey  linen,  with  blue  silk  embroidery.  Tlie  linen  is 
double  and  lined  with  glazinl  calico.  Bound  the  sides  and  flap  is 
an  embroidery.  The  cross-seam,  single  cross-stitches,  and  chain- 
stitch  Ixjrder  are  worked  with  blue  purse  silk.  The  bug  fastens 
with  a  hook  and  eye,  and  is  ornamented  by  a  cord  and  tassels. 

438. — Another  Corset  for  an  Infant  of  li  Months  old. 

Crochet. 

Materials :  White  crochet  cotton  and  coarse  piping  cord.  Begin 
at  the  left  side  of  the  narrow  edge  in  the  centre  of  the  back  with 
a  chain  oflyo  stitches,  ist  row :  Double  ciNJchet  over  the  cord,  i  cluiiti 
at  the  end  of  every  row  which  is  left  unnoticed.  2nd  row  :  Make  a 
loop  of  the  cord ;  double  crochet.  3rd  row :  For  the  eyelet-holes 
6  double  over  the  cord,  which  must  be  held  loosely  in  a  scallop ; 
6  times  alternately  3  double  over  the  cord,  miss  3,  4  double  over  tlie 
cord.  Then  2  double.  4th  to  8tli  rows  :  Double  cnx'het.  9th  and 
10th  rows :  (inserted  from  the  lower  edge.)  20  double  over  the 
cord,  2  without  cord.  Turn  the  work,  i  chain,  2  double  without 
cord,  20  over  the  cord,  nth  to  18th  rows  :  Double  crochet.  19th 
row:  Begin  from  the  lower  edge;  to  form  the  armhole,  36  double 
over  the  cord,  6  without  cord.  The  other  stitches  remain  unnoticed. 
20th  row :  Same  as  19th,  in  reverse  order.  21st  to  26th  ron-s: 
Alternately  like  the  19th  and  20th,  but  in  every  2  rows  i  stitch  more 
without  cord,  i  less  over  the  cord.  27th  and  28th  rows  :  (insei’ted) 
the  same  as  the  two  last  inserted  rows.  29th  to  36th  rows  :  Same 
as  1 9th  and  26th,  in  reverse  order.  From  the  28th  row  to  the 
middle  of  the  corset  increase  i  stitch  in  every  other  row.  37th 
row  :  Begin  from  the  lower  edge ;  double  crochet  the  last  1 2  for  the 
armhole  over  the  cord  only.  38th  row  :  Loop  of  cord,  double 
crochet.  39th  to  45th  rows  :  Double  crochet.  From  the  41st  row 
to  the  middle  of  the  corset  decrease  i  stitch.  46th  and  47th  rows  : 
(inserteil)  Begin  from  the  upper  edge  16  double  over  the  cord,  2 
double  without  cord.  Turn  the  work,  and  continue  in  reverse 
order,  then  5  inserted  rows  like  the  last.  This  completes  half  the 
corset.  Crochet  the  second  half  iu  reverse  order,  and  finish  the 
lower  edge  with  2  rows  of  douhlc  crochet  worked  on  the  wrong 
side  so  as  to  hide  the  loops.  For  the  upper  edge,  8  double  in  the 
ist  loop,  6  times  3  double  in  the  next  loop,  9  double  in  the  following 
loop.  In  the  armhole  double  crochet,  the  last  1 2  over  the  coni,  9 
double  in  the  next  loop,  7  times  3  double  in  the  next  loop.  Crochet 
the  second  half  of  the  row  in  reverse  order.  The  shoulder-straps 
arc  crocheted  along  42  chain  in  double  crochet  over  the  cord  and 
sewn  to  the  corset.  See  illustration. 

439. — Lambrequin  for  Baskets,  &c. 

Appliqud,  satin,  and  overcast  stitch. 

The  lambrequin  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  pale  grey  cloth. 
The  may-blossoms  are  formed  with  an  appliqud  of  white  cloth  sewn 
on  with  stitches  of  grey  silk.  Tlie  stems  and  leaves  are  embroidered 
with  green  silk  in  satin,  overcast,  aud  knotted  stitch. 

440. — Corset  foe  Little  Children  of  z  or  3  Years  of  Age. 

Crochet 

Tliis  corset  is  crocheted  with  coarse  cotton  in  double  crochet  over 
piping  cord.  Begin  in  the  centre  of  the  back  (the  left  side  of  the 
short  edge)  with  55  stitches ;  then  take  the  piping  cord,  liaving  first 
made  a  loop  nearly  i  inch  long ;  crochet  along  the  cord,  leaving  the 
loop  at  about  half  an  inch  distance ;  i  double  in  every  stitch,  i^chain 
stitch  to  be  left  unnoticed  at  the  end.  This  chain  stiBh, 
which  is  necessary  at  the  end  of  every  row,  will  not  be  mentioned 
again.  Turn  the  work.  2nd  row :  Double  crochet  in  both  parts  of 
the  stitch ;  the  cord  must  bo  placed  very  loosely  so  that  the  work 
does  not  stretch  or  curl.  3rd  row :  The  holes  are  worked  in  this 
row,  and  a  loop  of  cord  is  left  for  the  open-work  border,  5  double, 
and  then  for  the  7  holes ;  7  times  alternately  7  double  over  the 


cord,  miss  3  of  the  preceding  row,  4  double.  4th  to  loth  rows 
Double  crochet ;  at  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  cord  must  bo 
arranged  in  small  loops  us  above  described.  The  nth  and  12th 
rows  are  inserted  rows,  and  are  crocheted  as  follows : — After  the 
upper  loop  1 7  double  over  the  coni,  3  double  without  the  cord,  i 
chain ;  turn  the  work,  3  double  without  the  cord,  1 7  over  the  cord. 
1 3th  row :  After  the  loop  double  crochet  in  every  stitch,  and  in  the 
free  stitches  in  the  last  row  but  two.  14th  and  isth  rows  are  also 
inserted  from  the  lower  edge,  and  are  crocheted  along  23  stitches 
like  those  above  described,  20  over  the  cord  and  3  without  cord. 
16th  to  23rd  rows  :  Double  crochet,  not  forgetting  the  loop  of  coni  at 
the  upper  edge.  In  the  24th  row,  which  begins  from  the  lower 
edge,  the  armhole  is  commenced  as  follows : — 39  double  over  the 
corf,  3  without  corf,  leaving  the  other  stitches  unheeded.  25th 
row  :  Like  the  24th  in  reverse  order.  26th  to  29th  rows :  Alternately 
like  the  24th  and  25th  rows,  but  in  every  two  succeeding  rows  one 
stitch  less  must  be  crocheted  over  the  corf,  and  one  more  without. 
30th  and  31st  rows  ;  Inserted,  like  the  14th  and  i6th  rows.  32nd 
to  39th  row  :  Like  the  1 6th  to  19th  rows.  86th  to  44th  rows :  Like 
the  24th  to  3Sth  rows,  exclusive  of  the  two  inserted  rows  31  and  32. 
Of  course  the  return  rows  are  worked  in  reverse  order,  increasing 
instead  of  decreasing  at  the  armhole.  At  the  lower  edge  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  i  stitch  at  the  end  of  every  other  row  from 
the  37th  to  the  centre  of  the  corset.  45th  and  46th  rows  :  Crocheted 
from  the  lower  edge  are  insertrf  rows,  26  double  over  the  cord,  and 
3  without  cord.  47th  row :  Double  crochet,  14  stitches  over  the 
corf  for  the  front  of  the  armhole.  48th  row :  The  loops  of  corf  are 
now  continued,  double  crochet.  49th  to  69th  rows  are  crocheted  in 
the  same  w.ay  ;  the  56th  and  S7th,  60th  and  6ist,  64th and  65th rows 
being  inserted  rows  from  the  upper  wlgc,  the  first  two  having  24, 
the  next  two  21,  and  the  next  two  19  stitches.  From  the  soth  row 
to  the  centre  of  the  corset  it  is  necessary  to  decrestse  one  stitch  at 
the  end  of  every  other  row.  This  completes  one  half  of  the  work. 
The  other  half  is  crochetetl  in  the  same  way,  but  in  reverse  order, 
decreasing  where  the  first  half  iuereaseti  and  vice  versa.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  corset  is  then  finished  off  with  2  rows  of  double 
crochet  worked  on  the  wrong  side  so  as  to  cover  the  loops  of  cord. 
For  the  upper  edge  proceed  as  follows :  9  double  in  the  loop  on  the 
sjirae  side  on  which  the  work  was  begun ;  9  times  3  double  in  the 
next  loop,  then  9  double  in  the  following  loop;  in  the  armhole 
double  crochet,  the  last  14  stitches  over  the  corf  in  front,  9  double 
over  the  next  loop ;  then  to  the  centre  of  the  corset  3  double  in 
every  loop.  The  second  half  is  crocheted  in  the  same  way.  The 
shoulder-straps,  which  are  sewn  to  the  corset,  are  crocheted  over 
the  corf  along  a  chain  of  45  stitches  in  2  rows  of  double  crochet. 

441. — Baby’s  Band. 

Crochet. 

Materials  :  Coarse  white  ciochet  cotton  and  scarlet  thread.  On  a 
chain  of  400  stitches  crochet  29  rows  of  doubb  crochet,  taking  ui> 
both  parts  of  the  stitch  at  once,  i  chain  stitch  must  lie  crocheted 
at  the  end  of  each  row,  and  then  left  unnoticed.  One  end  of  the 
band  is  straight  and  one  pointed  in  the  centre,  so  that  in  every  row 
to  the  15th  inclusive  i  stitch  must  he  increased,  and  from  the  i6th 
to  the  29th  I  stitch  decreasetl.  The  band  is  then  edged  with  a  row 
of  double  crochet  of  scarlet  tluvad. 

442  and  444. — Another  SwATiiiNO-BANr. 

Knitting  and  Crochet. 

This  band  is  in  the  original  60  inches  long.  It  is  knitted  the 
short  w,ay  as  follows  :  Cast  on  39  stitches.  1st  row  :  Plain.  2nd 
row  :  Right  side  of  the  work,  slip  i,  knit  4,  8  times  alteniately  purl 
3,  knit  I,  then  cotton  forwarf,  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  3rf  row : 
Slip  I,  knit  2,  purl  i,  8  times  alternately  knit  3,  purl  i,  then  cotton 
forwarf,  knit  2  together,  knit  i.  4th  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  4,  3 
times  alternately  purl  5,  knit  3,  then  purl  S,  knit  2,  cotton  forwarf, 
knit  2  together,  knit  i.  yth  row :  Slip  i,  knit  2,  purl  2,  three  times 
alternately  knit  S,  purl  3,  then  knit  5,  purl  2,  cotton  forward,  knit 

2  together,  knit  1.  6th  row:  Slip  i,  knit  5,  3  times  alternately 
purl  3,  knit  5,  then  purl  3,  knit  5,  cotton  forwarf,  knit  2  together, 
knit  I.  7th  row :  Slip  i,  knit  2,  purl  3,  three  times  Rltematel3’ 
knit  3,  purl  S,  then  knit  3,  purl  3,  cotton  forwarf,  knit  2  together, 
knit  I.  8th  row :  Like  the  4th.  9th  row:  Like  the  5th.  loth 
row:  Like  the  2nd.  nth  row:  Like  the  3rf.  12th  row:  Slip  1, 
knit  2,  purl  3,  3  times  alternately  knit  3,  purl  S,  then  knit  3,  purl  3, 
cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  i.  13th  row:  Slip  1,  knit  j, 

3  times  alternately  purl  3,  knit  5,  then  purl  3,  knit  3,  cotton  fi)rward, 
knit  2  together,  knit  i.  14th  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  2,  purl  2,  3  times 
alternately  knit  5,  purl  3,  then  knit  5,  purl  1,  cotton  forward,  knit  2 
together,  knit  i.  15th  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  4,  3  times  alteniately  purl 
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5,  knit  3,  then  purl  5,  knit  2,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit 
I.  16th  row:  Like  the  11th.  17th  row:  Like  the  13th;  repeat 
the  2nd  to  17th  rows  till  the  required  length  is  obtained,  narrowing 
as  required  for  the  point.  The  band  is  then  finished  off  as  follows 
with  a  row  of  crochet : — Alternately  9  treble  and  l  double  iu  the 
next  stitch  but  one. 

443. — Baby’s  Bib. 

Crochet. 

This  bib  is  crocheted  in  a  ribbed  pattern,  with  raised  spots,  and 
edged  with  a  border  of  little  rosettes  Joined  to  the  centre  with  a  few 
open-work  tows  of  crochet,  through  one  of  which  a  narrow  blue 
ribbon  is  threaded.  Begin  from  the  lower  edge  with  a  chain  of 
32  stitches  and  knit  as  follows,  putting  the  needle  into  the  back 
part  of  the  stitch  : — ist  to  4th  rows:  Double  crochet  with  i  chain 
left  unnoticed  at  the  end  of  each  row.  From  the  and  to  the  51st 
row  inclusive  increase  by  one  stitch,  crocheting  *  double  instead  <  f 
I  in  the  last  stitch.  5th  row  :  4  double,  3  times  alternately  1  spot 
of  3  treble  in  the  next  stitch  of  the  last  row  but  one,  the 
upper  parts  to  be  drawn  up  together  instead  of  separately,  miss  i, 
1 3  double,  then  i  spot  like  the  last,  always  in  the  next  stitch  of  the 
last  row  but  one,  miss  i,  4  double,  the  last  1  for  the  increase  before 


mentioned.  6th  to  8th  rows :  Double  crochet.  9th row:  12  double 
I  spot  as  before,  miss  i,  13  double,  i  spet,  miss  1,1*  double;  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  up  to  the  71st  row  inclusive,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
and  to  9th  rows,  increasing  the  numlwr  of  spots  as  required.  The 
parts  near  the  neck  are  crocheted  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  bib 
is  edged  with  double  crochet.  Then  for  the  upper  edge  crochet  as 
follows: — 1st  row:  Alternately  i  treble,  2  chain,  miss  i,  at  each 
corner  3  treble  with  3  stitches  between  each,  and  row  :  Alternately 
I  double  in  the  a  chain  stitches,  5  chain,  at  each  corner  3  double 
with  S  chain  between  each.  Then  follows  a  row  of  31  rosettes, 
9  chain,  close  into  a  circle  with  i  slip  stitch,  S  chain,  the  first  4  to 
form  I  long  treble ;  1 7  times  alternately  i  long  treble,  i  chain,  close 
with  a  slip  stitch.  The  next  row  joins  the  rosettes  to  the  centre  of 
the  work  and  finishes  them  with  1 8  scallops  of  chain  stitch  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 1 8  times  alternately  l  double,  4  chain,  joining  to  the  centre 
after  the  4tli  and  5th  scallop.  Every  rosette  is  worked  in  the  same 
manner ;  the  joining  to  the  centre  occurs  at  intervals  of  3  scallops 
of  chain,  except  at  the  corners,  when  it  must  occur  at  intervals  of 
only  I  scallop.  The  joining  to  the  preceding  rosette  takes  place 
after  the  and  chain  stitch  of  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  scallops.  At 
the  corner  the  rosettes  are  joined  so  as  to  use  up  the  first  8  chain 
stitches. 


MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


The  past  month  has  given  us  but  little  to  record 
in  the  way  of  entertainments  either  musical  or 
dramatic.  He  would,  indeed,  be  a  sanguine  manager 
who  would  expect  to  fill  a  house  during  such  weather 
as  that  through  which  we  have  just  been  passing.  The 
great  majority  of  Londoners,  prevented  by  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  weather  from  taking  their  holiday  at  the 
usual  time,  are  now  taking  advantage  of  the  sudden 
burst  of  hot  weather,  and  are  dispersed  over  all  avail¬ 
able  places  of  resort.  The  usual  frequenters  of  the 
pit  are  thronging  Margate  and  Ramsgate,  or  convenient 
Gravesend,  and  the  “  boxes”  and  “  stalls”  are  to  be 
looked  for  upon  the  breezy  heaths  of  Scotland,  or 
among  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  or,  in  fact,  where- 
ever  there  may  be  a  chance  of  finding  a  cool  refresh¬ 
ing  gush  of  fresh  air.  The  actors  and  managers  have 
followed  cordially  the  sensible  example  set  them  by 
their  patrons,  and  thus  a  large  number  of  the  Ixmdon 
theatres  have  closed  their  doors,  while  of  those  that 
are  open  scarcely  any  are  courageous  enough  to  risk  a 
novelty.  This  dearth  of  material,  however,  gives  us 
one  advantage  in  enabling  us  to  notice  at  greater  length 
than  usual  what  there  is  still  left  for  the  inexhaustible 
playgoers  to  see.  On  the  whole  the  revival  of  the 
Tichet-of-Leave  Man,  at  the  Olympic,  is  about  the  best 
worth  seeing  of  the  dramatic  entertainments  now 
available.  Despite  its  obvious  absurdities  and  incon¬ 
sistencies,  it  is  without  doubt  a  thoroughly  well  con¬ 
structed  and  carefully  written  play,  and  its  moral  is 
plain  and  intelligible  to  any  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
capacity,  while  some  of  the  special  points  of  the  action 
are  as  fine  as  anything  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  modern  drama.  Surely,  with  such  a  subject 
to  his  hand,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  might  have  afforded  to 
dispense  with  many  of  the  absurdities  which  make  the 
props  of  his  play — such,  for  example,  as  allowing  the 
hero.  Bob  Brierly,  tacitly  to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of 
his  sentence  while  knowing  that  he  is  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent,  and  to  take  all  the  consequences  of  the  crime  with 
which  he  has  been  charged  when  one  word  from  him 


could  send  the  villains  who  have  him  at  their  mercy  into 
the  very  bondage  through  which  he  has  just  passed. 
But  this  is  by  the  way.  We  must  accept  the  Ticket- 
of-Leave  Man  as  we  find  it,  and  as  the  public  have 
elected  to  approve  of  it,  acd  concern  ourselves  rather 
with  the  way  in  which  it  is  now  being  acted  at  the 
Olympic.  Of  some  of  the  characters  the  imperso¬ 
nation  goes,  as  the  French  would  have  it,  “  without 
saying.” 

The  principal  event  in  the  musical  world  since  we 
last  wrote  has  been  the  resumption  of  the  Promenade 
Concerts  at  Covent  Garden  under  the  management  of 
the  Messrs.  Gatti.  Scarcely  has  the  stage  been  cleared 
of  the  gorgeous  paraphernalia  of  Italian  Opera,  when 
under  the  skilful  hands  of  Messrs.  Dayes  and  Caney,  it 
is  made  to  assume  a  totally  different  aspect.  Magic 
bowers  of  inviting  shade  rise  up  in  every  corner,  the 
centre  is  occupied  by  a  grand  orchestra,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  much  about  the  spot  where  the 
magic  swan  brought  Lohengrin  to  land  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  there  is  erected  an  inviting  refreshment- 
room  where  the  British  public  discuss  ices  and  cooling 
drinks  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  choicest  music. 
The  success  of  last  year  has  evidently  stimulated  the 
entrepreneurs  to  still  greater  exertions,  the  band  is,  if 
possible,  more  carefully  selected,  the  list  of  soloists 
more  replete  with  the  names  of  artistes  of  the  highest 
class,  and  the  conductor  is  none  other  than  the  famed 
Signor  Arditi,  one  of  the  very  finest  conductors  living. 
The  administrative  arrangements  are  undet  the  control 
of  Mr.  J.  Russell,  who  fills  an  arduous  post  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  every  one  with  whom  he  is 
brought  in  contact.  That  any  real  advance  in  art,  or 
in  the  education  of  the  general  public  in  the  appreciation 
of  good  music,  is  to  be  attained  by  such  concerts  as 
these,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  be  popular — which  are 
nothing,  in  fact,  if  they  are  not  popular — is  hardly  to 
be  expected.  It  is  enough  if  the  music  provided  is 
good  of  its  kind,  free  from  anything  like  vulgarity  or 
bad  taste,  and  is  thoroughiy  well  executed.  To 
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attempt  more,  and  to  expect  it  to  be  popular,  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  one  can 
always  any  night  hear  a  selection  of  such  music  as  can 
well  afford,  even  if  wanting  in  novelty  or  classical 
abstruseness,  to  be  heard  several  times  over.  The 
best-known  overtures,  a  selection  of  some  high-class 
compositions  which  are  not  above  the  head  of  the 
masses,  songs  and  instrumental  music,  form  the 
“  farrago”  of  Signor  Arditi’s  “  bill.”  The  principal 
solo  vocalists  announced  to  appear  during  the  course 
of  the  series  are.  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Mdlles.  Bianchi 
and  Christina,  Miss  Rose  Hersee  and  Signor  Fabrini, 
while  the  list  of  solo  instrumentalists  included  Signor 
Rendano  (pianoforte),  Madame  Norman-Neruda,  and 
Herr  Wilhelmj  (violin),  and  Herr  Jules  de  Swert 
(violoncello). 

At  the  Opera  Comique  the  evergreen  Madame 
Angot  has  re-appeared  on  the  stage.  When  one  re¬ 
members  the  comparative  coldness  with  which  the 
piece  was  received  on  its  first  production  in  London,  it 
seems  at  first  sight  marvellous  how  signal  its  subse-* 
quent  success  has  been.  As  it  is,  probably  no  musical 
work  of  modern  times  has  become  so  literally  popular. 
Not  only  does  it  keep  the  stage,  but  every  barrel-organ 
grinds  out  its  most  familiar  airs,  which  are  whistled  by 
the  street  boys,  with  a  difference.  The  principal  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  present  cast  is  Madame  Pauline  Rita’s 
Clairette,  which  is  very  much  above  the  average. 
With  Mdlle.  Cornelie  D’Anka’s  impersonation  of 
Mdlle.  Lange,  and  Mr.  Beverley’s  Ange  Pitou,  the 
public  are  already  familiar. 

The  Globe  is  occupied  for  a  brief  season  by  the 
well-trained  company  that  take  their  name  from  their 
principal  performer,  Mdlle.  Beatrice.  The  piece  they 


have  chosen  is  Love  and  Honour,  Mr.  Campbell  Clarke’s 
clever  English  adaptation  of  the  Monsieur  Alphonse  of  the 
younger  Dumas,  which  gained  such  a  marked  success 
at  Paris  a  few  years  ago.  The  part  of  the  long-suffer¬ 
ing  heroine  is  played  in  the  very  finest  manner  by 
Mdlle.  Beatrice,  and  she  is  well  supported  throughout. 
We  have  no  space  to  criticise  the  performance  in 
detail,  but  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  admirable 
way  in  which  the  part  of  the  vulgar  innkeeper’s  widow, 
Madame  Victoire  Guichard,  is  played  by  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Saunders.  We  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  that  we 
see  this  talented  little  lady  so  seldom.  She  is  an  actress 
of  the  very  best  type,  whom  we  can  at  the  present  day 
ill  afford  to  see  shelved.  Those  who  have  seen  Miss 
Saunders  as  the  Emperor  in  the  original  version  of  the 
Aladdin  burlesque,  or  as  Audrey  in  As  Tou  Like  It,  will 
agree  with  us  that  she  is  worth  something  better 
than  a  second-rate  comic  part  in  a  domestic 
drama. 

The  only  remaining  event  of  any  importance  that 
we  have  to  record  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
English  opera  at  the  Gaiety  under  the  direction  of 
Madame  Blanche  Cole  (Mrs.  Sidney  Naylor),  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  musician  of  unquestioned  ability,  acting  as 
conductor.  The  company  is  a  remarkably  good  one, 
including  as  it  does  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook,  Mr.  Nordblom, 
and  Miss  Lucy  Franklein.  The  operas  which  have 
been  given  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  Wallace’s 
Maritana  and  Lurline. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  maintains  an  uninterrupted 
career  of  success,  and  deserves  it.  The  revival  of  stan¬ 
dard  comedies  represented  by  the  Vezin-Chippend;Ue 
company,  the  evening  promenade  concerts,  and  the 
entertainments  generally  have  been  most  attractive. 


HISTORICAL  DRESS. 

FIRST  REPUBLIC. 


Adieu,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  the  reign  of  fancy 
in  fashions.  Fashions  get  simpler  as  great  events 
take  place.  Women  become  as  serious  as  their  husbands 
are  political.  They  go  to  the  Champs  Elysees  in  Ama- 
zone  costumes,  with  frock  coat  and  black  hat,  with  a 
cane  or  riding-whip,  tying  up  their  hair  in  a  “  catogan,” 
carrying  their  watches  at  their  side.  So  much  for  the 
most  audacious.  Those  who  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  adopt 
masculine  attire  give  themselves  the  airs  of  matrons  by 
wearing  long  dresses  of  some  middle  shade  of  silk  or 
fancy  stuffs. 

Both  wear  high  bodies,  very  short  waists,  but  the 
chest  uncovered  or  covered  by  a  gauze  “  fichu.”  The 
upper  and  under  dresses  have  quite  gone  out  and  given 
place  to  a  single  garment.  Sometimes  the  arms  are 
completely  bare  except  for  a  sort  of  cushion  which 
surrounded  the  arm  near  the  elbow. 

All  the  women  wear  a  fan  or  an  embroidered  hand¬ 
kerchief  which  they  hold  in  their  left  hand.  As  to 
powder  and  paint,  they  are  completely  gone  out — one  of 
the  good  changes  brought  about  by  the  Revolution. 


Luxurious  toilettes  are  rare.  Jouy  linen  dresses  have 
succeeded  brocade  and  silk. 

Any  event  of  the  time  gave  a  name  to  fashions  ;  for 
instance,  if  a  rhinoceros  or  elephant  was  added  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  “  elephant”  caps  or  “  rhinoceros” 
bonnets  became  the  order  of  the  day.  A  swallow 
having  fallen  on  the  Pont  Neuf  bridge  pursued  by  a 
sparrow-hawk,  the  “  swallow”  headdress  became  fashion¬ 
able  ;  it  was  made  of  two  little  gauze  wings  stretched 
on  steel  springs,  and  which  on  either  side  the  head 
fluttered  about  in  the  slightest  breeze.  A  Chinaman 
appeared  in  Paris ;  the  Chinese  coiffure  and  slippers 
were  adopted.  The  fashion  of  wearing  half-moons  on 
the  head  owed  its  origin  to  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish 
Ambassador. 

When  the  Bastille  was  taken,  women  had  fragments 
of  stone  from  its  walls  set  in  gold  or  silver  to  form  neck¬ 
laces,  bracelets,  or  rings.  The  celebrated  Madame  de 
Genlis  wore  on  her  neck  a  polished  stone  from  the  Bas¬ 
tille  ;  in  the  centre  was  written  in  diamonds,  “  Liberty,” 
above  the  planet  that  shone  on  the  14th  of  July,  in 
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diamonds  too  ;  round  the  locket  there  was  a  garland  of 
laurel  in  emeralds,  fastened  with  the  national  cockade 
formed  of  the  three  national  colours. 

The  fashions  h  la  Bastille  lasted  some  time,  the  cap  h  la 
Bastille  especially  ;  it  represented  a  tower  trimmed  with 
two  rows  of  battlements  in  black  lace.  There  were  also 
headdresses  on  which  a  spade,  a  sword,  and  a  crosier 
were  embroidered  in  green  silk  in  the  midst  of  olive 
branches — the  insignia  of  the  tiers  etat,  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy  that  formed  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Then 
Frenchwomen  covered  themselves  with  jewels  ^  la  Con¬ 
stitution,  Their  earrings,  called  constitutionnelles ,  were 
made  of  white  glass  imitating  rock  crystal,  and  on  them 
was  written  “  La  Patrie.”  Women  also  wore  at  their 
left  side  a  very  large  bouquet  h  la  Nation,  composed  of 
tricoloured  flowers  and  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of 
myrtle. 

A  full  dress  h  la  Constitution  comprehended  a  cap  of 
black  gauze,  a  linen  fichu,  orange-red  sash,  and  a  dress 
of  very  fine  print  with  small  red,  white,  and  blue 
bouquets  for  a  pattern. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  fashions  changed  with 
the  Revolution.  It  had  proscribed,  thus  to  say,  silk  and 
white  dresses,  which  reminded  it  too  much  of  the  ancien 
regime.  The  garment  ^  la  Republicaine  enveloped  women 
completely,  showing  off  their  figures  to  great  advantage  ; 
it  was  fastened  with  buttons  all  the  way  down.  A  sash 
h  la  Romaine  was  tied  at  the  side. 

But  the  political  reaction  was  followed  by  a  reaction 
in  costume.  Under  the  Directoire,  after  the  terrible 
days  of  Terror,  women  fell  from  one  excess  into  another. 
The  imitation  of  the*classical  costumes  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  gave  birth  to  the  incroyables  and  the 
merveilleuses  which  are  so  well  caricatured  in  La  Fille 
An  got. 

The  ways  of  dressing  the  hair  were  various  ;  some¬ 
times  it  was  cut  and  curled,  sometimes  powdered  and 
combed  up  straight  something  like  the  Marie  Antoinette 
coiffure. 

Dresses  were  made  with  very  short  waists,  sleeves 
flat  and  long  or  short,  with  the  arm  left  bare  or  covered 
with  a  long  kid  glove  ;  they  had  a  slight  train.  They 
were  ornamented  with  passementeries  generally  in  Greek 
designs.  The  foot  and  white  stocking  of  the  merveilleuse 
was  scarcely  seen  ;  she  liked  dress  a  la  Flore  and  el  la 
Diane,  tunics  h  la  Ceres  and  ^  la  Minerve.  On  her  neck 
she  placed  a  simple  fichu  or  a  little  cachemire  shawl. 

They  sometimes  wore  felt  hats  trimmed  with  flame- 
coloured  ribbons ;  but  the  more  elegant  merveilleuse 
preferred  the  little  round  cap,  trimmed  with  ribbons, 
too,  and  with  two  white  aigrettes. 

Spangles  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  or  steel  were  often 
used  to  ornament  stuffs  ;  hence  the  song  of  the  time — 
“  Spangles  on  bonnets  and  caps. 

On  little  corsets,”  &c. 

All  toilette  accessories  were  copied  from  the  antique, 
especially  the  chaussure  (why  have  we  not  a  word  in 
English  for  that  ?),  when  the  women  were  not  content 
with  putting  gold  rings  on  their  feet.  They  wore  shoes 
very  much  like  the  ancient  sandal,  only  covering  a  part 


of  the  top  of  the  foot.  The  sole  was  light,  and 
fastened  to  the  leg  by  bows  of  ribbon.  Fashion  maga¬ 
zines  are  fond  of  adjectives  still,  but  they  never  now 
come  up  to  the  description  of  one  of  these  bows  in  a 
publication  of  the  time.  It  says  their  colour  is  “  d une 
fraicheur,  d une  eloquence,  d une poesie  inimaginahle' 

Certain  dresses  called  “  Athenian”  were  made  of 
most  diaphanous  materials.  They  were  open  down  the 
sides.  One  lady  was  remarkable  for  the  success  with 
which  she  raised  the  train  of  her  dress  and  put  it  in  her 
sash. 

Their  light  costumes  exposed  them  to  chest  com¬ 
plaints  and  death.  But  they  risked  everything  for 
fashion’s  sake.  The  gold  rings  on  their  toes  did  not 
guarantee  them  from  the  first  cold  weather,  and  yet 
they  remained  faithful  to  their  system  of  nudites  gazees. 

Amongst  the  ephemeral  fashions  of  the  Directoire, 
we  notice  the  way  of  dressing  their  hair  h  la  victime. 
They  had  their  heads  shaved. 

During  the  period  between  1 799  and  1801  the 
fashions  were  anything  but  graceful.  Under  the  Con¬ 
sulate  appeared  a  caricature  which  has  become  almost 
historical.  It  represents  an  elegant  and  an  elegante  in 
1789,  in  1796,  and  180 1.  Underneath  the  author 
asks,  “  Which  is  the  most  ridiculous  ?” 

But  women  did  not  care  for  being  laughed  at,  and  a 
certain  Madame  Tallien,  at  the  Frascati  balls,  wore  an 
“  Athenian”  dress,  gold  garters,  and  rings  on  her 
naked  feet,  the  soles  of  which  were  covered  with 
sandals. 

Some  of  the  bonnets  were  called  ei  la  folk,  and  the 
following  epigram  was  launched  against  them  : — 

“  De  ces  vilains  bonnets,  maman,  quel  cst  le  prix  ? 

Dix  francs. — Le  nom  ? — Des  bonnets  ^  la  tblle. 

Ah !  c'est  bicn  siugulier,  interrompit  Nicolle, 

Toutes  nos  dames  en  ont  pris.” 

A  picture  of  one  coquette  shows  her  holding  an 
embroidered  bag  in  her  hand  ;  “  each  individual  hair 
stands  on  end  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine 
from  her  neck  hung  a  long  gold  chain  supporting  an 
enormous  locket. 

The  Empire,  proclaimed  in  1804,  kept  to  the  fashion 
of  short  waists  and  developed  it.  Ladies  adopted  the 
sack  dress,  the  waistband  of  which  came  up  under  the 
armpits  and  sent  the  bosom  to  the  chin.  It  was  very 
ugly,  and  a  woman  must  have  wanted  the  greatest 
beauty  to  triumph  in  such  a  costume. 

As  official  receptions  abounded,  toilettes  became 
richer.  Unfortunately  they  did  not  get  prettier.  About 
this  time  appeared  Gerard’s  picture  of  Psyche  and 
Cupid,  and  made  it  fashionable  to  be  pale.  Face-powder 
became  general,  and  women  made  themselves  Interesting 
with  a  face  h  la  Psyche. 

The  white  dresses  that  were  worn  then  were  not 
without  charm  ;  they  were  embroidered  at  the  bottom 
with  a  garland  of  multi-coloured  flowers  ;  a  row  of  rich 
Valenciennes  ran  round  the  top.  The  sleeves  were 
usually  short,  and  the  arms  covered  with  long  white 
gloves.  The  dress  was  short,  showing  the  ankle  and 
foot  encased  in  a  charming  white  satin  slipper. 
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May  we  beg  of  our  subscribers  kindly  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out  a  project  that  we  bope  will  prove  beneficial 
to  many,  and  more  especially  to  those  with  whom  economy  is  a  daily  necessity  ?  They  can  help  us  very  materially 
by  sending  us  letters  recording  their  experience  on  the  various  matters  we  bring  under  their  notice  in  this  column. 
These  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  following  the  “  Economist”  article, 
and  thus  a  system  of  co-operation  will  be  established  by  which  every  clever  Knglisli  housewife,  in  addition  to 
making  her  own  home  a  model  of  good  inauagcmcnt,  may  assist'  her  less  notable  sisters  in  their  efl’orts  to  the 
same  good  end. 


IN  the  “  Economist”  article  for  July  we  promised  to  adds  about  thirty  shillings  to  the,  price,  but  it  can  be 
offer  in  a  future  number  some  remarks  on  the  bought  without  this  addition, 
numerous  contrivances  invented  of  late  years  for  saving  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  like  to  pur- 
labour  and  time  in  washing,  mangling,  and  drying  chase  a  clothes-wringing  machine  without  the  washing- 

clothes.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  washing-machines  machine  can  get  that  represented' in  the  following  cut. 

are  not  more  universally  in  use  when  we  consider  that, 
in  addition  to  the  great  saving  mentioned,  the  clothes 
are  quite  as  thoroughly  cleansed  as  they  can  possibly 
be  by  the  most  conscientious  laundress. 

The  first  cost  doubtless  in  many  cases  is  an  obstacle 
not  to  be  overcome,  but  where  it  is  possible  to  consult 
true  economy  and  lay  out  four  or  five  pounds  on  a 

washing-machine,  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  soon  pay  „ 

for  itself  in  labour  saved,  to  say  nothing  of  avoiding 

many  of  the  disagreeables  of  the  typical  washing-day.  4^ 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  Kent’s  Washing- 
Machine,  which  is  an  improvement  on  former  ones,  I  \ 


The  wringing  and  twisting  of  clothes  in  the  hands  is 
calculated  to  make  them  wear  out  much  faster  than  by 
the  simple  process  here  explained.  The  rollers  are 
made  of  indiarubber  and  the  water  is  pressed  out  of 
the  clothes  by  passing  between  them.  It  is  said  that 
this  machine  will  press  a  sheet  of  wet  writing-paper 
without  tearing  it,  the  pressure  is  so  even.  It  is  self- 
adjusting  and  requires  no  alteration  for  pressing  the 
heaviest  or  the  lightest  material.  With  starched  articles 
it  is  invaluable,  as  it  distributes  the  starch  equally  over 
the  material  more  effectually  than  could  be  done  by 
hand.  . 

One  more  word  in  its  favour.  It  can  also  be  used 
as  a  mangle,  which  brings  us  on  to  the  next  considera¬ 
tion — the  mangling.  The  greatest  improvement  that 
has  been  made  in  that  direction  as  regards  saving  of 
labour  is  the  combined  ironing  and  mangling  machine, 
which  irons  and  mangles  simultaneously. 

Every  one  who  knows  what  immense  fatigue  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  ironing  by  hand,  especially  in  hot  weather 
when  most  ironing  is  done,  will  be  glad  to  think  that 
such  a  machine  as  the  following  has  been  invented.  The 


inasmuch  as  it  is  very  easy  to  work.  Many  washer¬ 
women  hav'C  refused  to  use  washing-machines  because, 
they  said,  the  difficulty  of  turning  them  made  their 
arms  stiff,  and  incapacitated  them  for  the  ordinary 
washtub-work  next  day.  To  the  above  machine  no 
such  objection  can  be  made. 

It  is,  in  fact,  in  itself  so  light  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  a  kind  of  light  casework  of  iron  on 
the  outside,  in  order  to  give  it  sufficient  solidity  to 
prevent  it  from  sliding  away  under  the  hands. 

The  clothes  are  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  machine, 
and  the  portion  with  well-like  handle  seen  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  is  placed  over  them.  The  process  consists  in 
turning  this  handle  from  side  to  side,  and  the  action  of 
the  laths  rubbing  against  the  clothes  forms  the  nearest 
approach  to  hand-washing  and  rubbing  yet  invented. 
There  is  a  wringer  attached  to  this  machine,  which 
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principle  is  simple,  and  the  action  such  as  to  reduce  the 
wear  and  tear  of  fabrics  to  a  minimum. 


The  next  article  on  my  list  is  the  Revolving  Clothes- 
Dryer,  an  invention  far  superior  to  the  lines,  pegs,  and 


Here  is  the  old-fashioned  box  i 
old-fashioned  ponderous  ironwork. 


mangle,  without  the 
:,  and  with  several 


posts  system.  It  occupies  very  little  space  when  not 
in  use. 

A  whole  week’s  washing  may  be  hung  out  without 
the  person  employed  having  to  move  from  one  spot. 
The  wind  causes  the  machine  to  revolve,  thus  drying 
the  clothes  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  when 
hung  upon  an  ordinary  clothes-line.  This  dryer  may 
be  set  up  anywhere,  being  useful  for  airing  clothes 
before  the  fire. 

All  these  machines  may  be  had  of  the  manufacturer, 
Kent,  Holborn.  The  prices  are  as  follows  : — 

Improved  Patent  Self-Adjusting  Wringing  Machine,  jos.  and  508. 

Washing  and  Wringing  Machine.  Without  Wringer, 

£3  38.  and  £4  1 58. 

„  „  With  Wringer, 

£4  48.  and  £5  158. 

Ironing  and  Mangling  Machine,  £7,  £iz,  £3$,  £50,  and  £5$. 

Improved  Box  Mangle,  5ft.  bed,  £9  los. ;  sft.  6in.  bed,  £10  los. ; 
6ft.  b^,  £ix  108.  j  6ft.  6in.  bed,  £14;  7ft.  bed,  £15  10a. 

Patent  Portable  Mangle.  Xo.  i,to  be  fixed  on  a  table,  £x  53.; 
Xo.  1,  to  stand  on  the  floor,  £3  58. ;  Xo.  3,  to  stand  on  the  floor, 
£4  58. 

Ilevolving  Clothes-Dryer,  with  socket,  3*8.  6d. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  of  prices  that  one  may 
provide  oneself  with  a  complete  set  of  laundry  machines 
at  a  cost  of  about  seven  pounds  ;  and  with  these  in 
the  laundry  washing-day  would  be  little  of  an  evil  to 
be  dreaded.  I  quote  the  cheapest : — 

£  8.  d. 

Washing  and  Wringing  Machine  .  .  <330 

Portable  Mangle . *  5  ° 

Clothes-Dryer . .  11  6 


improvements  which  render  it  easier  to  work  and 
more  effective  in  action. 

The  Patent  Portable  Mangle  is  light  and  mounted  on 
wheels,  occupying  but  a  small  space,  for  which  reason 


Before  concluding  I  must  thank  those  ladies  who 
M  have  kindly  sent  letters  on  the  subject  of  Family 

Washing.  The  correspondent  who  signed  herself 
Alexandra  Howard  will  find  a  reply  to  the  concluding 
it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  larger  kind  in  families  where  portion  of  her  letter  in  the  Conversazione  column, 
space  is  an  object.  C.  Gret. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  CONVERSAZIONE 

%*  It  ia  absolntoly  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  ia  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argrnment  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instmotion. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  oommnnications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editoe  or  THE  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoEKESPONDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Beta  kindly  sends  the  following  recipe  asked  for  by  Katie  W.,  and 
expresses  her  willingness  to  give  others  relating  to  domestic  require¬ 
ments.  Recipe  for  making  brown  bread : — Mix  three-quarters  of  a 
stone  of  wheat  meal  with  two  ounces  of  salt.  Make  a  well ;  pour  one 
quart  of  milk-warm  water,  and  nearly  half  a  pint  of  good  yeast.  Stir 
up  to  a  batter  with  a  little  of  the  meal ;  cover  over  with  a  cloth  in  a 
tolerably  warm  place ;  let  it  stand  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  less  if 
it  rises  quickly ;  then  commence  to  work  the  rest  of  the  meal  in  with 
the  hands,  taking  care  to  knead  it  well,  adding  gradually  as  much 
milk- warm  water  as  will  bring  it  to  a  tough  dough,  that  will  leave 
the  hands.  It  will  then  require  to  rise  again  from  one  to  four  hours 
before  making  into  loaves  for  the  oven.  It  requires  longer  to  rise  in 
the  cold  weather,  and  the  water  used  must  be  warm,  yet  not  hot. 

Clematis  writes — “  i.  What  would  be  a  suitable  dress  to  wear  to 
church  in  the  country  during  the  summer  ?  It  must  be  what  a  lady 
can  wear,  but  not  expensive,  z.  Can  any  one  tell  me  the  origin  of 
the  term  Yankee  ?”  [There  are  many  pretty  summer  materials — 
muslin,  grenadine,  alpaca,  summer  homespun,  delaine,  bar&ge,  and 
several  others.  “  Yankee”  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  “  English” 
by  the  North  American  Indians.  English,  Engleesh,  Yenghcese, 
Yankees.] 

J.  P.  M.  writes — “  Deab  Hummino-Bibd, — As  a  subscriber  to  your 
useful  Magazine  I  venture  on  a  few  remarks,  first  thanking  you  for 
in  answer  to  a  correspondent,  '  That  it  is  not  what  we  do,  but 
bow  we  do  it,  that  shows  what  we  are.’  It  seems  to  me  if  there  were 
more  independence  among  the  middle  classes,  and  young  girls  and 
children  were  brought  up  to  do  things  for  themselves  and  help  others, 
not  only  would  they  be  more  useful  members  of  society,  but  so  many 
servants  would  not  be  required.  Let  children  between  six  and  seven 
learn  to  wash  and  dress  themselves,  and  young  girls  help  in  the 
housework  by  stripping  and  making  beds,  dusting  rooms,  and  keeping 
things  tidy,  never  leaving  any  room  in  a  litter,  and  always  being 
punctual.” 

Lucebne  sends  Alice  a  method  which  has  frequently  been  most 
successfully  tried,  not  only  to  get  rid  of  bugs,  but  also  blackbeetles, 
mice,  Ac.  From  the  infested  room  first  remove  coloured  curtains, 
carpets,  or  anything  coloured  that  the  sulphur  fumes  might  iqjure. 
These  should  bo  beaten,  hung  in  the  sun  for  several  hours,  and 
sprinkled  with  Keating’s  Insect-Destroying  Powder  (is.)  Next, 
carefully  close  up  every  orifice,  hang  a  blanket  over  the  window, 
stuff  something  up  the  chimney,  spread  bedding  upon  chairs,  open  all 
drawers,  cupboards,  Ac.  j  now  get  an  old  saucepan,  metal  dish,  or  any 
such  article,  place  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  dry  bath  or  earthenware 
pan,  Ac.,  in  the  metal  dish  or  saucepan  (which  must  be  rather  large), 
place  a  pound  of  brimstone  broken  up  small ;  set  light  to  the  brim¬ 
stone,  quickly  retreat,  hang  a  blanket  over  the  outside  of  the  door, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours’  time  go  in,  throw  windows  and  doors  wide 
open,  hang  all  clothes,  bedding,  Ac.,  in  the  open  air,  and  scrub  the 
floor.  No  bogs,  obnoxious  insects,  or  vermin  will  trouble  that  room 
with  their  presence  again  for  years.  [Thanks  for  your  kind  little 
note,  but  I  do  not  understand  the  hint  about  “  frivolity.” — Uummino- 
Bied.] 

1 1  Lettuce. — A  daintily-prepared  salad  ought  to  he  a  standing  dish  in 
summer.  It  is  better  to  tear  the  lettuce  than  to  cut  it.  Perhaps  the 
following  [remarks  from  an  article  on  Gastronomy  may  be  useful  to 
you  and  others  of  our  readers  : — “  The  philosophic  consideration  of  a 
salad  results  in  its  division  into  three  heads— the  vegetable  part  or 
foundation,  the  dressing  or  sauce,  and  the  accessories.  For  a  salad 
to  be  really  perfect  it  must  be  freshly  gathered,  and  if  it  can  be 
obtained  free  from  mould  or  gravel  it  is  better  to  eat  it  unwashed  j 
but,  it  these  conditions  cannot  be  complied  with,  the  salad  must  be 


very  earefully  washed  and  very  thoroughly  drained.  English  and 
American  salad  eaters  are  unhappily  fond  of  cutting  up  lettuce  and 
endive  into  fine  shreds,  an  operation  at  once  destroying  the  crispness, 
character,  and  lightness  of  the  dish.  Lettuces  should  be  torn  asunder 
and  broken  in  pieces  by  the  agency  of  the  fingers  alone,  and  should 
on  no  account  be  outraged  by  the  contact  of  steel.  The  fragments 
can  be  dried  perfectly  by  being  shaken  in  several  napkins  until  the 
superfluous  moisture  is  absorbed.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
endive,  but  endive  and  lettuce  should  never  be  mixed  together  in  the 
same  salad  bowl.  As  condiments  or  garniture  de  salade,  however,  an 
immense  number  of  herbs  may  be  used,  as  water-cresses,  tarragon, 
burnet,  garden-cress,  chervil,  basil,  mint,  marjoram,  Ac.  An  excellent 
salad  is  that  called  Barbe  de  Capuein  ;  and  a  good  salad  may  also  be 
made  of  unripe  tomatoes,  or  even  of  the  common  dandelion,  which 
grows  wild  in  every  country  lane.  Salad-dressing  demands  consider¬ 
able  skill  in  its  preparation.  Spain  is  the  country  of  proverbs  (mostly 
.  cither  trite  or  idiotic),  and  among  them  is  one  touching  salad,  con¬ 
taining  an  unusual  glimmer  of  reason.  It  declares  that  to  make  a 
good  salad  a  miser  should  pour  out  the  vinegar,  a  spendthrift  the  oil,  a 
wise  man  the  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  madman  should  mix  the  whole 
together.  This  ia  all  very  well  in  a  rough  way,  hut  it  is  of  very  slight 
value  practically,  as  on  the  exact  proportion  "of  the  oil  to  the  vinegar 
depends  the  success  of  the  whole  operation.  A  careful  comparison 
of  the  best  au^horitie3,  supplemented  by  much  study  and  earnest 
practice,  has  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  correct 
proportion  of  oil  to  vinegar  is  as  three  to  one,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  pepper  and  salt  must  depend  much  upon  indiridual  taste.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  sufficient  salt  should  be  put  in ;  pepper  may  be 
more  sparingly  used.  It  mav  not  1  e  amiss  to  remark  that  the  very 
best  and  nuttiest  olive  oil  should  be  used,  and  that  the  only  vinegar 
fit  for  salad-dressing  is  the  French  wine-vinegar.  In  a  salad  of  cos 
lettuce  tarragon  vinegar  should  invariably  be  used.  For  all  salads 
intended  to  be  eaten  with  roast  meat  or  poultry,  or  even  with  fried 
or  broiled  fish,  the  above  four  elements  will  make  the  best  dressing, 
but  amateurs  of  salads  delight  in  various  elaborate  preparations.” 

Annie  writes — “Dear  Madam, — If  not  troubling  yon  too  much, 
will  you  please  answer  by  post  as  soon  as  possible  as  to  where  I  can 
obtain  Izod’s  Patent  Corsets,  and  what  the  price  would  bo  ?  I  hope, 
dear  madam,  if  I  have  not  kept  strictly  to  the  rules,  that  yiu  will 
forgive  me,  as  this  is  my  first  letter  to  you.”  [Izod’s  Patent  Coriets 
may  be  had  through  any  good  linendraper ;  price  from  43. 6d.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  post.] 

Eva. — Ralph  is  usually  pronounced  Rafo.  If  yon  write  again, 
please  do  not  use  a  postcard,  as  it  ia  inconvenient  for  the  printers. 
The  address  ia  Humming-Bird,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler, 
Wanvick  House,  Paternoster-row,  London,  E.C.,  and  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  full  name  and  address  he  sent.] 

Querist  writes — “  Having  heard  of  you,  dear  Humming-Bird,  from 
a  friend  of  mine,  of  your  kindness,  I  mean,  in  answering  queries  put 
to  you,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  to  ask  a  question  of  my 
own.  A  gentleman  told  me  the  other  day  that  ladies  could  earn  a 
little  money  by  wood-carving  in  London,  but  unfortunately  he  could 
not  tell  me  how  it  was  to  be  got,  nor  anything  about  it.  Would  you 
kindly  inform  me  ?  I  should  be  so  thankful  to  hear,  as  my  income  is 
limited.”  [Such  work  is  to  be  obtained  through  cabinetmakers, 
upholsterers,  and  sometimes  picture-dealers.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
correspondents  may  be  in  a  position  to  give  you  some  practical  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject.] 

Home-Bird  writes— “Dear  Hummino-Bibd,— I  enjoy  the  serial 
stories  in  the  Magazine  very  much,  but  last  month  some  passages 
occurred  in  ‘  Forgotten  Lives’  against  which  I  must  protest.  Look  at 
the  passages  on  page  68,  breathing  of  bitterness  and  rancour,  in  which 
man  is  called  woman’s  foe,  and  accused  of  every  kind  of  harshness 
and  unmanliness  towards  her.  Our  ‘  Conversazione’  may  be  considered 
as  a  ladies’  meeting,  for  in  looking  over  last  month’s  I  find  a  letter 
from  only  one  gentleman.  Therefore,  we  ought  to  look  on  the  sterner 
sex  in  the  light  of  the  absent,  and  stand  up  for  them  as  old-fashioned 
chivalry  would  have  done.  I  willingly  come  forward  to  the  defence 
of  those  friends  so  harshly  attacked  by  the  author  of  ‘  Forgotten 
Lives.’  I  had  a  good  father  and  I  have  a  good  brother,  a  good 
husband  and  a  small  son,  who,  I  hope,  will  grow  up  good  too.  I 
should  therefore  feel  very  wicked  if  I  were  to  allow  such  statements 
03  that  woman  ‘  is  systematically  and  lawfully  robbed  among  Christiana 
and  gentlemen,’  or  that '  the  tremendous  power  of  husband  and  father 
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mkkes  liars  and  cheats  of  women,’  to  pass  uncballenged.  I  am  aware 
that  I  shall  be  looked  upon  by  some  of  my  strong-minded  sisters  as 
weak-spirited  and  silly  for  taking  the  part  of  men  against  women.  I 
also  know  that  there  is  some  injustice  towards  women  in  the  English 
law  as  it  stands,  but  no  more  than  would  eIi^t  towards  men  if  women 
had  had  the  making  of  the  laws.  The  injustice  is  no  more  intentional 
in  the  one  case  than  it  would  be  in  the  other.  It  is  always  difficult 
to,  as  Charles  Reade  has  it,  ‘  put  yourself  in  his  place,’  and  with  the 
best  intentions  one  may  fail  in  justice.  Besides,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  laws  were  made  by  good  husbands  and  fathers  (for  the 
majority  are  good)  for  good  husbands  and  fathers.  We  are  all  apt 
to  look  at  the  view  from  where  we  are  standing  ourselves,  and  if  sis 
hundred  of  the  best  women  in  England  were  ho  make  the  laws  next 
session,  would  there  not  be  a  chance  of  the  sterner  sex  being  a  trifle 
discontented  with  the  result  P  ‘  Ernest  Bosperis  was  as  seltish  and 
lightly  cruel  as  most  other  young  men’  is  another  sentence  to  w'hich  I 
take  exception,  for  my  experience  of  my  young  countrymen  has  shown 
me  that  the  mqority  are  generous  and  good-hearted,  and  though  some 
of  them  are  bad  sons  and  are  pretty  sure  to  make  bad  husbands,  the 
good  sons  and  good  husbands  far  outnumber  the  bad.  Another  con¬ 
sideration  that  should  make  us  women  tolerant  is,  that  it  was  one  of 
ourselves  who  ‘  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe,’  our 
pretty  mother  Eve !  Besides,  have  not  we  women  in  many  things  the 
sunny  side  of  hfe  ?  The  bread-winners  work  for  ns,  and  we  sit  in 
our  bright  homes  and  chatter  to  each  other,  missing  something  till 
the  father  or  the  husband  comes  home  in  the  evening.  I  suppose  it 
is  lonely,  unloved  women  who  clamour  for  work,  and  rail  against  men 
for  not  encouraging  them  to  be  doctors,  lawyers,  and  perhaps  soldiers 
and  sailors.  As  for  myself  (and  it  is  the  experience  of  most  of  my 
own  friends),  my  time  is  fully  occupied  in  the  care  of  my  home,  my 
husband,  and  my  children.  I  hope  1  have  not  wearied  your  patience, 
but  1  felt  that  I  must  say  a  word  in  defence  of  men,  as  my  very 
dearest  friend  is  a  man,  and  I  have  also  other  men  friends  whom  1 
love  as  much  as  I  do  my  women  friends.” 

Georgis  wishes  to  know  how  to  make  meat  rolls  stufied  with 
mince.  • 

J.  0.  writes — “  Sir, — Would  yon  kindly  inform  a  constant  sub¬ 
scriber  in  your  next  month’s  Magazine  what  is  the  best  material  for 
knitting  ladies’  coloured  woollen  stockings  ?  She  has  used  the  Scotch 
yarn,  but  finds  it  much  too  coarse  and  rough.”  [Try  fleecy  wool  or 
single  Berlin.] 

Kircudbright  would  like  to  see  in  the  Englishwoman  some  in¬ 
structions  in  fancy  netting.  One  stitch  called  Confusion  stitch, 
another  Clock  stitch,  and  several  others  she  believes  there  are.  Also 
BerUn  border  patterns  continued  all  round,  instead  of  ceasing  at  the 
sides,  leaving  the  comers  out.  [Send  for  Madame  Goubaud’s  book 
on  netting,  price  one  shilling.  Address,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden.  We  cannot  promise  the  Berlin  patterns  you  ask  for,  but  will 
procure  them  for  you  if  you  wish.] 

E.  M.  M. — You  can  procure  dress-preservers  at  any  good  linen- 
draper’s.  2.  It  depends  on  the  shade  of  blue.  Dark  blue  does  not 
lo<jk  well  with  white.  Light  blue  does. 

Lizzie  writes— "  Will  the  kind  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  be  so  good  as  to  answer  the  three  following 
questions: — i.  A  lady,  a  friend  of  mine,  is  staying  at  her  mamma’s 
on  a  visit,  and  I  see  from  the  newspaper  that  she  has  lost  her  brother ; 
ought  I  to  write  a  letter  of  condolence  to  her,  or  await  her  return  and 
call  on  her  ?  I  must  tell  you  that  I  never  correspond  with  her  when 
either  of  us  is  away  from  home,  but  when  in  the  same  town  we  are 
very  friendly.  2.  After  the  birth  of  a  baby  is  it  customary  to  call 
and  thank  friends  for  inquiries,  or  to  send  ‘  return  thanks’  cards,  and 
what  are  the  general  uses  of  these  cards  now  ?  3.  Can  you  recom¬ 
mend  me  a  family  Prayer  Book,  with  prayers  for  every  day  in  the 
year?  Any  other  besides  Fletcher’s  and  Cassell’s.”  [i.  Write  to 
her.  2.  I  never  heard  of  these  cards.  Calls  are  made  on  those 
friends  who  have  called  to  inquire.  3.  I  will  look  out  for  some  for 
yon.  Perhaps  some  of  our  subscribers  can  recommend  yon  some 
others.] 

Country  Cousin. — C.  Ward,  i.  Chapel-street  West,  Curzon-street, 
Mayfair,  sells  good  wines  at  a  moderate  price.  No  doubt  there  are 
other  good  places,  but,  as  yon  ask  mo  for  my  personal  experience,  I 
give  it.  I  will  select  for  you  with  pleasure  if  you  will  describe 
accurately  the  kind  of  wines  yon  wish  for,  and  mention  the  prices  you 
wish  to  pay.  2.  Fort  is  unnecessary  at  a  wedding  beakfast.  3.  Claret 


cup.  4.  Not  iced.  5.  It  would  bo  extremely  troublesome,  and  yon 
can  buy  them  much  prettier  than  you  could  make  them.  6.  For  the 
coachmen,  knots  of  white  ribbon,  with  a  small  white  flower  in  the 
centre.  For  the  gentlemen,  simply  pretty  hothouse  buttonholes. 
7.  You  can  have  dishes  on  the  supper-table  that  have  been  cut  at 
breakfast.  8.  The  usual  plan  is  to  have  the  programmes  on  a  salver, 
whence  they  can  be  taken  by  any  who  wish  for  them.  Programmes 
are  unfashionable  now,  having  been — and  rightly — voted  a  nuisance. 
Kindly  use  only  one  side  of  the  paper  if  yon  write  again,  and  leave 
space  for  replies.  Name  and  address  are  indispensable,  but  are  never 
published. 

0.\E  WHO  Knows. — There  are  two  of  Longfellow’s  poems  with 
rather  similar  names.  The  first  is  “  Haunted  Houses  the  second, 
from  Aftermath,  is  called  “  The  Haunted  Chamber.”  I  think  it  must 
be  the  one  you  mean.  I  give  it  in  full : — 

“  Each  heart  has  its  haunted  chamber, 

Where  the  silent  moonUght  falls  ! 

On  the  floor  are  mysterious  footsteps. 

There  ore  whispers  along  the  walls  1 

And  mine  at  times  is  haunted 
By  phantoms  of  the  Past, 

As  motionless  as  shadows 
By  the  silent  moonlight  cast. 

A  form  sits  by  the  window, 

That  is  not  seen  by  day. 

For  as  soon  as  the  dawn  approaches 
It  vanishes  away. 

It  sits  there  in  the  moonlight. 

Itself  as  pale  and  still. 

And  points  with  its  airy  finger 
Across  the  window-siU. 

Without,  before  the  window, 

There  stands  a  gloomy  pine, 

Whose  boughs  wave  upward  and  downward 
As  wave  these  thoughts  of  mine. 

And  underneath  its  branches 
Is  the  grave  of  a  httle  child. 

Who  died  upon  life’s  threshold. 

And  never  wept  nor  smiled. 

What  are  ye,  0  pallid  phantoms ! 

That  haunt  my  troubled  brain  ? 

That  vanish  when  day  approaches, 

And  at  night  return  again  ? 

What  are  ye,  0  pallid  phantoms  ! 

But  the  statues  without  breath, 

That  stand  on  the  bridge  o’erarching 
The  silent  river  of  death  ?” 

West  Indian  writes— “Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Being  an  old  sub¬ 
scriber  will  be  my  excuse  for  troubling  you,  as  I  have  (or  rather  my 
father)  subscribed  to  your  excellent  Magazine  since  1S67,  and  I  have 
never  before  troubled  yon,  but  your  kindness  and  readiness  to  answer 
and  help  other  subscribers  have  induced  me  to  make  the  attempt. 
Your  Magazine  is  very  useful,  particularly  to  those  residing  out  of 
England,  and  anxiously  do  I  look  forward  for  it  at  the  close  of  each 
month.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inclosing  a  Post-office  order  for 
four  pounds,  if  you  will  kindly  purchase  a  few  articles  for  me,  a  list 
of  which  I  shall  add  below.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  have- 
them  packed,  pay  carriage,  and  also  freight,  and  forward  them  by  this 
(London  direct  line  of  steamers) ;  the  freight  is  much  cheaper,  and 
also  the  postage  for  letters,  than  the  Royal  Mail  Company’s  steamers. 
Now  for  a  few  questions,  ist.  Could  I  get  a  gentleman’s  gold 
hunting  watch  for  7  or  8  pounds,  with  the  name  and  date  engraved  in 
the  case  ?  I  don’t  mind  if  the  case  is  not  too  elaborate,  but  the- 
watch  must  be  guaranteed  to  keep  good  time.  What  are  the  machine- 
made  watches  like  ?  They  are  much  cheaper,  I  believe.  2.  What 
would  be  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  red  cornelian  earrings  P  3.  What  sort 
of  gold  necklace  could  I  get  for  two  pounds  P  I  should  Uke  to  have 
a  list  of  prices  and  patterns  of  gold  and  jet  necklaces,  ic.,  sent  out 
in  the  box  with  the  things ;  also  patterns  of  black  and  coloured  silks, 
Japanese  silks,  and  Stas'  dresses,  and  patterns  of  cretonne  chintz. 
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different  colours,  all  with  the  prices  attached.  What  sort  of  stuff  is 
homespun  ?  I  should  like  to  see  a  piece  of  it.  4.  Could  I  derive  any 
benefit  or  have  any  advantages  if  I  subscribed  to  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
liairJresser  ?  If  I  could,  I  would  willingly  send  the  guinea.  I  had 
such  a  quantity  of  long  dark  hair,  it  has  been  dropping  off  for  years, 
now  I  have  not  much  left,  and  it  is  getting  quite  red  and  dry,  losing 
its  colour ;  could  you  recommend  anything  for  it  ?  What  is  the  cost 
of  crimping-pins  ?  I  should  like  a  pair,  but  am  afraid  money  sent 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  all  my  wants.  5.  What  would  be  the  price 
of  a  pillow  and  materials  for  making  the  lacc,  just  a  common  one  to 
learn  on,  and  a  book  of  instructions  P  Would  I  have  to  take  a  few 
lessons,  or  could  I  learn  from  the  book  ?  6.  Some  time  ago  the  Silk- 
AVORM  mentioned  some  window-blinds  that  were  made  by  Ilodgkinson 
and  Clarke ;  what  would  be  the  price  of  the  smallest  size,  if  sent  out 
as  a  sample  ?  7.  Are  the  spectacles  of  Natalino  pebbles  set  in  Abys¬ 
sinian  gold  considered  good,  and  the  cost  of  one  to  suit  a  person 
between  68  and  70  years  old  ?  8.  Do  they  still  make  those  sewing- 
machines  to  bo  worked  by  an  ordinary  needle  ?  I  think  it  was  called 
the  Runner.  I  think  the  price  was  20  shillings.  Were  they  considered 
good  ?  1  think  I  will  tiro  your  patience,  so  most  conclude  my  long 
letter.  I  shaU  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you  would  answer  by  post 
and  not  in  the  Magazine,  or  I  shall  have  to  wait  nearly  three  months 
for  an  answer,  and  living  as  we  do  thonsands  of  miles  away  from  all 
the  good  things,  what  we  buy  in  the  stores,  as  we  call  them,  arc  about 
four  times  as  dear  as  in  England.”  [i.  A  gentleman’s  gold  hunting- 
watch  cannot  bo  obtained  at  so  low  a  price.  I  will  inquire  a-*  to  the 
price,  but  do  not  think  you  could  get  such  a  one  as  you  describe 
under  f  20  at  least.  The  machine-made  watches  are  cheaper,  but  I 
have  no  experience  as  to  their  keeping  time.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  can  tell  you  about  them.  2.  From  30s.,  according  to  size. 
3.  You  could  get  a  very  slight  gold  necklet  for  £2.  We  could  not  get 
you  “patterns”  of  necklaces.  The  others  I  have  sent.  4.  You  could 
derive  no  benefit  from  Douglas’s  ladies’  guinea  subscription.  Tlie 
ladies  who  pay  it  go  regularly  to  have  their  hair  attended  to,  but 
perhaps  Douglas  could  send  you  out  a  wash  that  would  do  your  hair 
good.  I  have  sent  you  the  crimping-pins.  5.  Nine  shillings  altogether. 
If  you  are  clever  you  can  learn  from  the  book,  but  it  is,  of  course, 
easier  to  learn  from  an  instructor.  6.  Hodgkinson  and  Clarke’s 
inside  metallic  Venetian  blinds  are  sold  at  from  gd.  per  foot,  the  out- 
side  metallic  Venetian  blinds  at  from  is.  yd.  per  foot.  7.  Yes.  8.  I 
cannot  find  out  about  these  sewing-machines,  so  I  conclude  they 
are  not  now  manufactured.  I  have  written  to  you,  but  answer  in 
the  Magazine  as  well,  as  some  of  the  information  may  be  useful  to 
our  subscribers,  and  I  gather  from  the  fact  of  your  sending  a  nom  de 
plume  that  yon  intended  your  communication  for  the  “  Conversazione.” 
If  you  should  write  again  with  that  intention,  wiU  you  kindly  use 
only  one  side  of  the  paper  ? — Humming-Bird.] 

Edith. — Your  letter  is  so  closely  written  that  I  cannot  pass  it  on 
to  the  printers.  It  is  with  difficulty  1  can  decipher  it,  and  your 
meaning  is  far  from  clear.  Please  write  again  when  yoi^  have  plenty 
of  time.  Very  many  of  our  correspondents  write  to  us  “  in  baste.” 
Perhaps  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  but  we  should  remember  that  “  it’s 
nut  the  distance  that  we  travel  but  the  pace  that  kills.  ’ 

Ida  writes — “  Dear  Me.  Editor, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased 
I  was  to  read  the  spirited,  sensible  letter  of  Beatrice  in  this  month’s 
Englishwoman.  All  your  young  lady  readers  will,  I  am  sure,  thank 
Beatrice  for  so  ably  replying  to  Robin’s  remarks.  Apart  from  the 
subject  of  discussion,  the  difference  in  style  is  very  great.  Robi.V 
contents  herself  with  calling  hard  names  and  quoting  inappropriate 
texts ;  Beatrice  never  condescends  to  adopt  that  mode  of  argument, 
but  quietly  meets  and  effectually  disposes  of  all  her  antagonist’s 
illiberal  and  unfair  assertions  with  simple  ladylike  argument  and 
convincing  facta.  I,  like  many  other  girls  who  read  Robi.n’s  letter, 
was  naturally  both  surprised  and  indignant  that  any  woman  should 
have  thought  it  becoming  or  proper  to  indulge  in  such  strong  invective. 
We  all  hoped  that  Beatrice  would  herself  reply,  and  the  result  has 
more  than  equalled  our  expectations.  And  now,  with  your  permission, 
I  will  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  discussion — viz., 
‘sitting  in  church  instead  of  standing.’  I  agree  with  Beatrice  that 
the  two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
sensible  course  is  to  ‘  sit  in  moderation,'  that  is  to  say,  once  or  twice 
during  each  service,  but  at  the  same  time  I  consider  that  upon  certain 
occasions  it  is  quite  allowable  for  any  young  lady  (that  is  to  say,  for 
one  who  as  a  rule  only  sits  perhaps  during  the  Psalms  and  the 


anthem)  to  sit  throughout  the  whole  service,  as,  for  instance,  when 
attending  any  special  musical  service,  or  when  the  church  is  at  an 
unusual  or  inconvenient  distance.  Slay  1  give  my  own  case  as  an 
illustration  of  what  I  mean  ?  Our  house  is  quite  a  mile  and  a-half 
from  the  church,  and  as  papa  does  not  like  the  horses  to  be  taken  out 
a  second  time  on  Sunday,  if  I  wish  to  attend  the  afternoon  service  1 
have  to  walk.  Now,  although  a  very  pretty,  it  is  yet  a  very  hot  walk 
on  a  fine  summer  Sunday  afternoon,  and  just  long  enough  to  make 
me  feel  pleasantly  tired,  consequently  I  generally  sit  all  the  time  of 
service  except  at  the  Creed,  and  by  this  means  I  really  enjoy  the 
service,  and  at  the  end  feel  quite  fresh  and  ready  for  my  walk  home. 
My  sister,  who  generally  accompanies  me,  only  sits  during  the  Psalms 
and  one  of  (sometimes  both)  the  two  hymns,  and  is  in  consequence 
far  more  tired  than  I  am  on  our  return  home,  though  she  is  only 
sixteen  and  full  of  life  and  spirits,  whereas  I  am  very  nearly  twenty, 
and  have  left  school  for  the  last  three  years.  But  I  am  wandering  a 
little  from  the  point,  with  regard  to  which  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I 
think,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  described,  no  one  but  Robin 
would  wish  to  deprive  me  of  the  privilege  of  sitting ;  but  I  can  assure 
her  that  I  have  no  intention  of  giving  up  a  sensible  custom  merely 
because  it  is  fashionable ;  if  it  is,  so  much,  the  better,  I  say.  Since 
leaving  school  I  have  gone  out  a  good  deal  into  society,  and  have 
noticed  that  among  ladies  as  distinguished  for  mental  qualities  as  for 
their  grace  and  beauty  it  is  the  custom  always  to  sit  once  or  twice 
during  each  service,  and  occasionally  to  remain  seated  the  whole  time. 
As  an  instance,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  twice  had  the  privilege, 
when  attending  afternoon  service  at  St.  George’s  Chapel,  of  sitting 
very  near  the  younger  of  the  two  illustrious  ladies  mentioned  by 
Beatrice,  on  both  of  which  occasions  she  sat  during  the  entire 
service  except  the  Belief.  I  remember  noticing  the  fact  from  the 
following  circumstance.  Like  many  other  persons  I  had  observed 
that  in  nearly  all  her  photographs  the  hands  are  studiously  kept  out 
of  the  way,  as  if,  unfortunately,  they  were  not  in  keeping  with  her 
otherwise  charming  appearance,  consequently  I  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  her  plump  white  hands,  which  she  very  sensibly 
kept  ungloved  all  the  time  of  service.  But  I  fear  I  am  wearying  you 
with  my  long  letter,  so  will  conclude,  once  more  expressing  my  thanks 
to  Beatrice  for  her  able  and  logical  argument  on  behalf  of  much- 
abused  fashionable  girls.” 

Ignoramus  writes — “  Dear  Sir, — Seeing  that  you  are  so  kind  ia 
answering  all  the  numerous  questions  that  are  put  to  you  by  your 
correspondents,  I  venture  to  trouble  you  by  inquiring  if  you  could 
inform  me  how  those  tubular  bead  chains  are  made  that  are  worn  so 
much  by  young  ladies  as  watch-guards  ?  They  are  crocheted,  I 
believe,  but  I  do  not  know  the  exact  stitch.”  [I  cannot  tell  you  the 
exact  stitch,  but  can,  if  you  will  send  your  name,  refer  you  to  a 
person  who  will  either  make  you  such  a  chaiu  or  send  you  the  necessary 
instructions  for  making  it  yourself.] 

Modern  Athens  writes—"  Dear  Madam,— Many  thanks  for  your 
kind  approbation  of  my  last.  A  remark  or  two  I  should  like  to  make- 
about  it.  I  should  have  explained  that  our  washing-day  proper  occurs 
once  a  fortnight,  the  alternate  Tuesday  being  only  for  towels,  dusters, 
and  servants’  clothes.  A  lady  tells  me  nurses,  now-a-days,  often 
object  to  wash  their  own  clothes.  This  I  do  not  wonder  at,  if  the 
nurse  has  charge  of  an  infant  during  the  night ;  besides,  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  leave  a  young  child.  Another  lady  tells  me  she  hears  that 
servants  in  Dundee  are  beginning  to  ask  for  beer.  Can  any  Dundee 
lady  confirm  this  report  ?  About  two  years  ago  there  was  a  mutiny 
in  Dundee  about  servants  wearing  caps — or  flags,  as  they  called  them. 
Probably,  it  the  be<'r  question  is  correct,  it  is  only  the  natural 
sequence  following  on  the  ‘  march  of  intellect’  under  such  a  banner! 
My  late  housemaid  went  to  a  situation  in  Dundee  in  May;  she  got  £3 
more  wages  a  year,  but  no  word  of  beer  on  either  side.  With  regard 
to  tea  and  sugar,  most  ladies  give  ‘  tea  money’ — i.e.,  £2  a-year  for  tea 
and  sugar.  The  servants  are  also  allowed  half-a-pound  of  butter, 
half-a-puund  of  cheese,  and  as  much  bread  as  they  can  use  ;  however, 
I  always  see  if  the  usual  quantity  is  exceeded  at  the  month’s  end, 
when  all  my  books  are  settled.  I  also  have  a  check-book  in  my 
kitchen,  in  which  the  baker  hiis  to  enter  the  quantity  left.  This  I 
compare  with  the  book  sent  out  from  the  shop.  The  servants  in  my 
house  have  an  egg  or  fish  at  breakfast  on  Sunday  and  Tuesday, 
nothing  else  during  the  week  but  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  and  all 
Scotch  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  seem  to  feed  their  servants  in  a 
similar  manner.  Butcher’s  meat  is  only  used  at  dinner,  never  at 
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snpper  either  in  dining-room  or  kitchen.  As  most  of  my  friends  dine 
after  5  p.m.,  this  can  be  no  deprivation  to  them,  at  least.  The 
servants  have  their  cheese  for  sapper  with  bread  and  butter.  With 
regard  to  their  dinner,  a  common  dish  is  Scotch  broth,  made  with  beef 
or  mutton.  I  order  about  2|lbs.  of  meat,  which  serves  two  days.  A 
receipt  for  the  broth  I  enclose,  and  trust  in  some  future  number  to 
hear  that  some  English  lady  has  tried  it  and  found  it  good.  Another 
day  they  may  get  two  haddocks  boiled,  costing  perhaps  4d.  apiece. 
Fish  with  ns  is  always  a  cheap  dish.  Next  day  ilb.  minced  collops, 
which  is  beef  minced  by  the  butcher.  Then  the  three  remaining  days 
there  may  be  a  2lb.  tin  of  Australian  meat,  lasting  two  days,  and  any 
meat  that  comes  from  the  dining-room.  All  cold  meat  they  can  cook 
as  they  like,  and  we  have  vegetables  in  the  garden,  so  they  can  make 
bnbble-and-squeak  or  haricot  mutton.  At  our  own  table  we  have 
paddings  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  which  are  always  made  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  a  portion  to  bo  left  for  the  servants.  Plum-pudding  or 
apple-tart  they  always  get  a  share  of,  as  no  paddings  are  made  solely 
for  the  kitchen,  nor  is  any  hot  roast  joint  allowed.  As  we  are  in  our 
seaside  residence  at  present,  I  have  no  back  Magazines  to  refer  to 
but  I  think  I  can  call  to  mind  a  lady  who  wrote  about  the  legs  of 
mntton  iised  in  her  kitchen  by  two  servants,  and  the  quantity  of  butter 
her  cook  used.  I  can  only  say  she  is  very  ignorant  of  general  house¬ 
keeping,  or  she  would  not  allow  such  waste.  My  butcher’s  book  is 
always  below  £4  a  month.  Will  any  lady  who  supplies  her  household 
with  butcher  meat  three  or  four  times  a  day  give  us  her  experience  ? 
No  bones  or  trimmings  are  thrown  away  in  my  house.  All  is  boiled 
down  and  made  into  soup,  with  or  without  some  additional  meat. 
Indeed,  yesterday  we  had  an  excellent  dish  of  pea-soup,  made  with 
nothing  save  the  liquor  in  which  a  piece  of  ham  was  boiled,  of  course 
with  plenty  of  seasoning,  the  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions  being 
pressed  through  the  colander  along  with  the  peas.  Scotch  broth  is  a 
homely  dish,  but  hotch-potch  is  quite  a  company  affair.  It  is  nearly 
the  same  as  broth,  only  the  mutton  is  cut  down  into  delicate  chops 
Md  served  in  the  tureen  with  the  soup ;  an  extra  quantity  of  vegetables 
IS  nsed,  particularly  green  peas.  No  rice  or  barley  is  put  in.  The 
absence  of  the  rice  or  barley  distinguishes  it  from  broth.  Bnckmaster, 
in  his  new  book.  Lectures  ffn,  Cookery,  says  rice  is  used.  He  either 
has  not  been  in  Scotland,  or  he  confounds  broth  with  hotch-potch,  for 
I  will  guarantee  no  Scotch  cook  uses  it.  The  usual  dinner  at  a  small 
party  in  Scotland  at  this  season  is  hotch-potch,  salmon,  roast  lamb, 
chickens,  strawberries  and  cream,  Ac.  Next  time  I  write,  dear  madam, 
with  your  permission,  I  intend  to  give  you  a  recipe  for  a  fish  curry 
especially  of  my  own  invention.”  [We  shall  be  very  glad  of  the 
recipe,  and  also  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. — Hummino-Bibo.] 
Scotch  Broth. — Take  three  or  four  x>ounds  of  beef  or  mutton,  put  it 
m  about  a  gallon  of  water,  cut  up  in  small  dice  two  middling-sized 
tomips,  three  or  four  carrots,  a  small  half  of  a  cabbage — a  piece  not 
larger  than  your  closed  hand — and  some  onions.  Let  boil  about  two 
hours,  skim  well,  add  a  half  breakfast-cupful  of  rice  well  washed — if 
barley  is  used  it  requires  to  go  on  at  first — and  a  small  handful  of 
minced  parsley.  Boil  half-an-honr,  then  serve.  If  peas  are  at  hand, 
put  in  along  with  the  rice.  Serve  the  meat  with  a  little  of  the  thin 
liquor  and  some  pieces  of  carrot  and  turnip  boiled  whole. 

Mrs.  Baton  is  informed  that  a  letter  waits  to  be  forwarded  to  her. 
Mrs.  Baton  will  kindly  send  her  full  address. 

Barbara. — Ton  cannot  wear  both.  I  should  advise  the  darker 
shade. 

E.  A.  W.  begs  to  thanks  those  ladies,  through  the  columns  of  this 
Magazine,  who  kindly  sent  the  pattern  of  banner  screen  gratis.  She 
has  received  so  many  letters  and  postcards  on  the  subject,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reply  to  each  individually.  She  therefore 
trusts  this  will  meet  the  eye  of  all  who  have  kindly  written. 

Aoatha. — Josiah  Wedgwood  was  bom  at  Burslem  in  1730 ;  dis¬ 
covered  “jasper  ware”  in  1775  ;  died  in  1793,  at  Etruria. 

Bessie  Bell. — There  is  a  Matrimonial  Gazette,  but,  as  I  have 
never  seen  a  copy,  except  as  carried  by  tbe  boys  in  the  street,  I  cannot 
give  you  any  information  as  to  the  contents. 

Inquirer. — Dr.  Hassall  is  a  celebrated  analyst.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  series  of  papers  contributed  to  the  Lancet  under  the  title  of 
“  Adulterations  of  Pood.” 

Mt  Ain  Dearie. — Ebrenbreitstein  means  Honour’s  broad  stone. 
The  lines  have  become  as  hackneyed  as  tbe  airs  from  Madame  Angot. 
There  was  never  any  particular  beauty  in  them.  The  lady  must 
have  a  painful  “  weird”  to  “  dree”  when  every  tree  or  flower  she 


loved  was  the  first  to  fade  away.  From  Moore’s  “Lalla  Bookh.'' 
Some  of  the  passages  are  pretty.  There  is  less  in  the  ideas  themselves 
than  in  the  grace  of  their  expression  and  the  musical  flow  of  the' 
words. 

L.  S.  H. — 'Tuere  is  a  bird  called  "booby.”  I  do  not  know  the 
derivation  of  the  same  word  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

Rechabite. — The  Reebabites  were  total  abstainers  from  strong 
drinks.  See  Jeremiah  xxxv. 

Careless  writes—"  Will  yon  have  the  goodness  to  advise  me  what 
I  am  to  do  with  £50  which  I  have  saved  ?  In  the  Post-Office 
Savings  Bank  the  deposit  is  limited  to  £30  per  annum.  I  should 
like  to  put  it  in  the  Bank  of  England,  but  I  sapi>ose  it  is  too  small 
sum.”  [£50,  or  even  a  smaller  amount,  are  mserted  in  the  Funds 
(usually  spoken  of  as  “  patting  it  into  the  Bank  of  England”),  and  a 
stockbroker  would  charge  2S.  fid.  for  managing  the  business.  At  the 
present  price  of  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  £50  stock  would  cash  about 
£47,  and,  as  the  interest  is  paid  on  the  amount  of  stock,  that  would 
give  interest  at  the  rate  of  nearly  £3  4s.  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  is 
better  interest  than  is  paid  by  the  Post  Office,  and  the  security  is 
equally  good.] 

May-Flower  wishes  to  know  if  Humuing-Bibd  could  tell  her  of 
any  way  in  which  she  could  earn  some  money  for  her  private  use. 
May-Flower  has  plenty  of  time  at  her  own  disposal,  and  would  be 
glad  to  occupy  it  with  doing  something  of  real  use.  M.  is  fond  of 
writing,  and  has  a  slight  talent  for  drawing.  An  answer  is  earnestly 
requested.  [There  is  a  series  of  articles  now  going  on  in  the  Young 
Englishwoman  on  the  subject  of  occupation  for  girls.  There  are  not 
many  remunerative  employments  open  to  women,  but  nearly  all  that 
are  are  mentioned  in  those  articles.  See  last  three  nnmbcrs  of  the 
Young  Englishwoman.  Perhaps,  as  you  have  a  taste  for  drawing, 
you  might  sncceed  in  wood-engraving,  which  was  the  subject  treated 
in  the  June  number.] 

Miss  Clyde,  North  Down  Lodge,  Bideford,  Devonshire,  sends  20 
roots  of  Devonshire  ferns,  fi  varieties,  for  1 2  stamps.  She  sends  a  box 
containing  100  roots,  9  varieties,  for  5s. 

A  Lady  wishes  to  place  her  niece  in  a  good  school  in  France  or 
Belgium,  and  in  return  will  receive  a  young  gentleman  into  her  family, 
where  he  would  have  a  comfortable  home  and  an  opportunity  of 
learning  the  English  language.  Address  with  Editor. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  ports  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  earte-blanche  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 


Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  inform  the  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  through 
the  post. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  ladies  and  children  can 
have  their  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent  Garden,  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  ten  to 
four  o’clock.  Paper  patterns,  as  usual,  cut  to  measurement.  All  the 
latest  modes  and  newest  styles  from  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


A  FALLING  STAR. 


ZELL  slept  most  of  the  day.  She  had  reached  that 
point  where  she  did  not  want  to  think.  On  hear¬ 
ing  Edith  say  that  she  would  go  to  New  York  on 
Monday  a  sudden  and  strong  temptation  assailed  her. 
Impulsive,  but  not  courageous,  abounding  in  energy, 
but  having  little  fortitude,  she  found  the  conditions  of 
her  country  life  growing  unendurable.  Van  Dam 
seemed  her  only  refuge,  her  only  means  of  escape. 
She  soon  lost  all  hope  of  their  sustaining  themselves  by 
work  in  Pushton.  Her  uncurbed  nature  could  wait 
patiently  for  nothing;  and  as  the  long,  idle  days  passed 
she  doubted,  and  then  despaired,  of  any  success  from 
Edith’s  plans.  She  harboured  Van  Dam’s  temptation,  and 
the  consciousness  of  doing  this  hurt  her  womanly  nature, 
and  her  hard,  reckless  tone  and  manner  was  the  natural 
consequence.  Though  she  said  to  herself,  and  tried  to 
believe — 

^  “  He  will  marry  me — be  has  promised  again  and 
again.” 

Still  theie  was  the  uneasy  knowledge  that  she  was 
placing  herself  and  reputation  entirely  at  his  mercy,  and 
she  long  had  known  that  Van  Dam  was  no  saint.  It 
was  this  lurking  knowledge,  shut  her  eyes  to  it  as  she 
might,  that  acted  on  her  nature  like  that  petrifying 
influence  existing  in  some  places  which  tends  to  turn 
all  to  stone. 

And  yet  Van  Dam’s  temptation  had  more  to  contend 
with  in  her  pride  than  her  moral  nature.  Everything 
in  her  education  had  tended  to  increase  the  former  and 
dwarf  the  latter.  Her  parents  had  taken  her  to  the  theatre 
far  oftener  than  even  to  the  fashionable  church  on  the 
Avenue ;  from  the  latter  she  carried  away  more  ideas 
about  dress  than  anything  else.  From  a  child  she  had 
been  familiar  with  the  French  school  of  morals,  as 
taught  by  the  sensational  drama  in  New  York.  Society, 
Kkw  SiRisy,  No.  130,  VoL.XlX.  [October,  1875.] 


that  will  turn  a  poor  girl  out  of  doors  the  moment  she 
sins,  will  take  her  at  the  most  critical  age  of  her  un¬ 
formed  character,  night  after  night,  to  witness  plays  in 
which  the  husband  is  made  ridiculous,  but  the  man 
who  destroys  purity  and  home-happiness  is  as  splendid 
a  villain  as  Milton’s  Satan.  Mr.  Allen  himself  had 
familiarised  Zell’s  mind  with  just  what  she  was  tempted 
to  do  by  taking  her  to  plays  as  poisonous  to  the  soul 
as  the  malaria  of  the  Campagna  at  Rome  to  the  body. 
He,  though  dead,  had  a  part  in  the  present  temptation 
of  his  child,  and  we  unhesitatingly  charge  many 
parents  with  the  absolute  ruin  of  their  children  by  expo¬ 
sing  them,  and  permitting  them  to  be  exposed,  to  influ¬ 
ences  that  they  know  must  be  fatal.  No  guardian  of  a 
child  can  plead  the  densest  stupidity  for  not  knowing 
that  French  novels  and  plays  are  demoralising  ;  and  to 
constantly  place  young  passionate  natures,  just  awaken¬ 
ing  in  their  uncurbed  strength,  under  such  influences, 
and  expect  them  to  remain  as  spotless  as  snow,  is  the 
most  wretched  absurdity  of  our  day.  Society  brings 
fire  to  the  tow,  the  brand  to  the  powder,  and  then  lifts 
its  hand  to  hurl  its  anathema  in  case  they  ignite. 

But  Mr.  Allen  sinned  even  more  grievously  in  per¬ 
mitting  a  man  like  Van  Dam  to  haunt  his  home.  If 
now  one  of  the  lambs  of  his  flock  suffered  irretrievably 
he  would  be  as  much  to  blame  as  a  shepherd  who  daily 
saw  the  wolf  within  his  fold.  Mr.  Allen  was  familiar 
with  the  stories  about  Van  Dam,  as  multitudes  of 
wealthy  men  are  to-day  with  the  character  of  well- 
dressed  scoundrels  that  visit  their  daughters.  Some  of 
the  worst  villains  in  existence  have  the  entree  into  the 
“  best  society.”  It  is  pretty  well  known  among  men 
what  they  are,  and  fashionable  mammas  are  not  wholly 
in  the  dark.  Therefore  everyday  “angels  that  kept 
not  their  first  estate”  are  falling  from  heaven.  It  may 
not  be  the  open,  disgraceful  ruin  that  threatened  poor 
Zell,  but  ruin  nevertheless. 

After  all,  it  was  the  undermining,  unhallowed  infl-* 
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ence  of  long  association  with  Van  Dam  that  now  made 
Zell  so  weak  in  her  first  sharp  stress  of  temptation. 
Crime  was  not  awful  and  repulsive  to  her.  There  was 
little  in  her  cunningly-perverted  nature  that  revolted  at 
it.  She  hesitated  mainly  on  the  ground  of  her  pride 
and  in  view  of  the  consequences.  And  even  these 
latter  she  in  no  sense  realised,  for  the  school  in  which 
she  had  been  taught  showed  only  the  flowery  opening 
of  the  path  into  sin,  while  its  terrible  retributions  were 
kept  hidden. 

Therefore,  as  the  miseries  of  her  condition  in  the 
country  increased,  Zell’s  pride  failed  her,  and  she  began 
to  be  willing  to  risk  all  to  get  away,  and  when  she  felt 
the  pinch  of  hunger  she  became  almost  desperate.  As 
we  have  said,  on  Edith’s  naming  a  day  on  which  she 
would  be  absent  on  the  forlorn  mission  that  would  only 
put  off  the  day  of  utter  want  a  little  longer,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  took  definite  shape  in  Zell’s  mind  to  write  at  once 
to  Van  Dam,  acceding  to  his  shameful  conditions. 

But  to  satisfy  her  conscience,  which  she  could 
not  stifle,  and  to  provide  some  excuse  for  her  action, 
and,  still  more,  to  brace  the  hope  she  tried  to  cherish 
that  he  really  meant  truly  by  her,  she  wrote — 

“  If  I  w’ill  meet  you  at  the  boat  on  Monday  evening, 
will  you  surely  marry  me  ?  Promise  me  on  your  sacred 
honour.” 

Van  Dam  muttered,  with  a  low  laugh,  as  he  read  the 
note — 

“  That’s  a  rich  joke  for  her  to  accept  such  a  propo¬ 
sition  as  mine,  especially  after  all  that  has  happened,  and 
still  prate  of  sacred  honour.” 

But  he  unhesitatingly,  promptly,  and  with  many  pro¬ 
testations  assured  her  that  he  would,  and  at  once  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  programme. 

“  What’s. the  use  of  half-way  lies  ?”  he  said,  care¬ 
lessly. 

On  Monday  Edith  again  took  the  early  train  with  the 
valuables  she  designed  disposing  of.  Zell  had  said 
indifferently — 

“You  may  take  anything  I  have  left  except  my 
watch  and  chain.” 

But  Laura  had  insisted  on  sending  her  w’atch,|saying — 

“  I  really  wish  to  do  something,  Edith.  I’ve  left  all 
the  burden  on  you  too  long.” 

Mrs.  Allen  sighed,  and  said — “  Take  anything  you 
please.” 

So  Edith  carried  away  with  her  the  means  of  fighting 
the  w'olf  hunger  from  their  doors  a  little  longer.  But 
if  she  had  known  that  a  more  cruel  enemy  would 
despoil  her  home  in  her  absence,  she  would  have 
rather  starved  than  gone. 

Laura  was  reading  to  her  mother  when  Zeil  put  her 
head  in  at  the  door,  saying — 

“  I  am  going  for  a  short  walk,  and  will  be  back 
soon.” 

She  hastened  to  the  office  at  which  she  told  Van 
Dam  to  address  her,  and  found  his  reply.  With  feverish 
cheeks,  and  eyes  in  which  glowed  excitement  rather 
than  happiness,  she  read  it  as  soon  as  alone  on  the 
road,  and  returned  as  quickly  as  possible.  Her  mind 
was  in  a  wild  tumult,  but  she  would  not  allow  herself 
one  connected  thought.  She  spent  most  of  the  day  in 


her  room  preparing  for  her  flight.  But  when  she  came 
down  to  see  Hannibal  about  their  meagre  lunch  he 
said  in  some  surprise  and  alarm — 

“  Oh,  Miss  Zell,  how  burnin’  red  your  cheeks  be  ! 
You’se  got  a  ragin’  feber,  sure  ’nuff.  Go  and  lie  right 
straight  down,  and  I’se  see  to  eberjt’ing.  I’se  been  to 
de  willage  and  got  some  tea.  A  man  guve  it  to  me  as 
a  sample,  and  I  telled  him  we’se  like  our  tea  mighty 
strong,  so  you’se  all  hab  a  cup  of  tea  to-day,  and  to¬ 
night  Miss  Edie  ’ll  come  back  with  a  heap  of  money.” 

“  Poor  old  Hannibal,”  said  Zell,  with  a  sudden  rush 
of  tenderness.  “  I  wish  I  were  as  good  as  you  are.” 

“  Lor’  bress  you.  Miss  Zell,  I  isn’t  good.  I’se  kind 
of  a  heathen.  But  somehow  I  feels  dat  de  Lord  will 
bress  me  when  I  steals  for  you  alls.” 

“  Oh,  Hannibal,  I  wish  I  was  dead  and  out  of  the 
way.  Then  there  would  be  one  less  to  provide  for;” 

“Dead  and  out  of  de  way!”  said  Hannibal,  half 
indignantly  ;  “  dat’s  jest  how  to  get  into  de  way.  I’d 
be  afeard  of  seein’  your  spook  whenever  I  w'as  alone. 
I  had  no  comfort  in  New  York  arter  Massa  Allen 
died,  and  was  mighty  glad  to  get  away  even  to  Bush- 
town.  And  den  Miss  Edie  and  all  would  cry  dar  eyes 
out,  and  couldn’t  do  nothin’.  Folks  is  often  more  in 
de  way  arter  dey’s  dead  and  gone  dan  when  livin’. 
Seein’  your  sweet  face  around  ebery  day,  honey,  is  a 
great  help  to  ole  Hannibal.  It  seems  only  yesterday  it 
was  a  little  baby  face,  and  we  was  all  pretty  nigh  crazy 
over  you.” 

“  I  wish  I  had  died  then  I”  said  Zell  passionately, 
and  hurrying  away. 

“  Poor  chile,  poor  chile  !  she  takes  it  mighty  hard,” 
said  innocent  Hannibal. 

She  kept  her  room  during  the  afternoon,  pleading 
that  she  did  not  feel  well.  It  gave  her  pain  to  be  with 
her  mother  and  Laura,  now  that  she  purposed  to  leave 
them  so  abruptly,  and  she  wished  to  see  nothing  that 
w’ould  shake  her  resolution  to  go  as  she  had  arranged. 
She  wrote  to  Edith  as  follows  : — 

“  I  am  going,  Edith,  to  meet  Mr.  Van  Dam,  as  he 
told  me.  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  believe  that  he  will 
prove  false  to  me.  I  leave  his  letter,  which  I  received 
to-day.  Perhaps  you  never  will  forgive  me  at  home  ; 
but  whatever  becomes  of  poor  little  Zell  she  will  not 
cease  to  love  you  all.  I  would  only  be  a  burden  if  I 
stayed.  There  will  be  one  less  to  provide  for,  and 
I  may  be  able  to  help  you  far  more  by  going  than 
staying.  Don’t  follow  me.  I’ve  made  my  venture,  and 
chosen  my  lot. 

“  Zell.” 

As  the  long  twilight  was  deepening,  Hannibal,  re¬ 
turning  from  the  well  with  a  pail  of  water,  heard  the 
gate-latch  click,  and  looking  up,  saw  Zell  hurrying  out 
with  hat  and  shawl  on,  and  having  the  appearance  of 
carrying  something  under  her  shawl.  He  felt  a  little 
surprise  at  first,  but  then  Zell  was  so  full  of  impulse, 
that  he  concluded — 

“  She’s  gwine  to  meet  Miss  Edie.  We’se  all  a- 
lookin’  and  leanin’  on  Miss  Edie,  Lor’  bress  her.” 

But  Zell  was  going  to  perdition. 

Little  later  the  stage  brought  tired  Edith  home,  but 
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in  better  spirits  than  before,  as  she  had  realised  a  some¬ 
what  fair  sum  for  what  she  had  sold,  and  had  been 
treated  politely. 

After  taking  off  her  things,  she  asked — “  Where’s 
Zell 

“  Lying  down,  I  think,”  said  Laura.  “  She  com¬ 
plained  of  not  feeling  well  this  afternoon.” 

But  Hannibal’s  anxious  face  in  the  door  now  caught 
her  attention,  and  she  joined  him  at  once. 

“  Didn’t  you  meet  Miss  Zell  ?”  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 

“  Meet  her  ?  no,”  answered  Edith  excitedly. 

“  Dat’s  quare.  She  went  out  with  hat  and  shawl 
on  a  little  while  ago.  P’r’aps  she’s  come  back,  and 
gone  upstairs  again.” 

Trembling  so  that  she  could  hardly  walk  steadily,  Edith 
hurried  to  her  room,  and  there  saw  Zell’s  note.  Tearing 
it  open,  she  only  read  the  first  line,  and  then  rushed 
down  to  her  mother  and  Laura,  sobbing — 

“  Zell’s  gone !” 

“  Gone  !  Where  ?”  they  said,  with  dismayed  faces. 
Edith’s  only  reply  was  to  suddenly  look  at  her  watch, 
put  on  her  hat,  and  dart  out  of  the  door.  She  saw 
that  there  were  still  ten  minutes  before  the  evening  boat 
passed  the  Pushton  landing,  and  remembered  that  it 
was  sometimes  delayed.  There  was  a  shorter  road  to 
the  dock  than  the  one  through  the  village,  and  this  she 
took,  with  flying  feet,  and  a  white  but  determined  face. 
It  would  have  been  a  terrible  thing  for  Van  Dam  to 
have  met  her  then.  She  seemed  sustained  by  super¬ 
natural  strength,  and,  walking  and  running  by  turns, 
made  the  mile  and  a  half  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  As  she  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the 
landing,  she  saw  the  boat  coming  into  the  dock.  Though 
panting  and  almost  spent,  again  she  ran  at  the  top  of 
her  speed.  Half-way  down  she  heard  the  plank  ring 
out  upon  the  wharf. 

“  Stop  !”  she  called.  But  her  parched  lips  uttered 
only  a  faint  sound,  like  the  cry  of  one  in  a  dream. 

A  moment  later,  as  she  struggled  desperately  foward, 
there  came,  like  the  knell  of  hope,  the  command — 

“  All  aboard  !” 

“Oh,  wait,  wait!”  she  again  tried  to  call,  but  her 
tongue  seemed  paralysed. 

As  she  reached  the  commencement  of  the  long  dock, 
she  saw  the  lines  cast  off.  The  great  wheels  gave  a 
vigorous  revolution,  and  the  boat  swept  away. 

She  was  too  late !  She  staggered  forward  a  few 
steps  more,  and  then  all  her  remaining  strength  went 
into  one  agonised  cry — 

“  Zell  I” 

And  she  fell  fainting  on  the  dock. 

Zell  heard  that  cry,  and  recognised  the  voice.  Taking 
her  hand  from  Mr.  Van  Dam’s  arm,  she  covered  her 
face  in  sudden  remorseful  weeping. 

But  it  was  too  late  ! 

She  had  left  the  shelter  of  home,  and  ventured  out 
into  the  great  pitiless  world  on  nothing  better  than  Van 
Dam’s  word.  It  was  like  walking  a  rotten  plank  out 
into  the  sea. 

Zell  was  lost  I 


CHAPTER  XX. 

DESOLATION. 

lyj  OT  only  did  Edith’s  bitter  cry  startle  poor  Zell, 
J_\  coming  to  her  ear  as  a  despairing  recall  from  the 
battlements  of  heaven  might  have  sounded  to  a  falling 
angel,  but  Arden  Lacey  was  as  thoroughly  aroused  from 
his  painful  reverie  as  if  shaken  by  a  giant  hand.  He 
had  been  down  to  meet  the  boat  with  many  others,  and 
was  sending  off  some  little  produce  from  their  place. 
He  had  not  noticed  in  the  dusk  the  closely-veiled  lady ; 
indeed,  he  rarely  noticed  any  one  unless  they  spoke  to 
him,  and  then  gave  but  brief  surly  attention.  Only 
one  had  scanned  Zell  curiously,  and  that  was  Tom 
Growl.  With  his  quick  eye  for  something  wrong  in 
human  action,  he  was  attracted  by  Zell’s  manner.  He 
could  not  make  out  through  her  thick  veil  who  she 
was  in  the  increasing  darkness,  but  he  saw  that  she 
was  agitated,  and  that  she  looked  eagerly  for  the  coming 
of  the  boat,  also  landward,  where  the  road  came  out 
on  the  dock,  as  if  fearing  or  expecting  something  from 
that  quarter.  But  when  he  saw  her  join  Van  Dam,  he 
recognised  his  old  bar-room  acquaintance,  and  surmised 
that  the  lady  was  one  of  the  Allen  family.  Possessing 
these  links  in  the  chain,  he  was  ready  for  the  next. 
Edith’s  presence  and  cry  supplied  this,  and  he  chuckled 
exultantly — 

“  An  elopement !”  and  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound. 

But  Arden  was  already  at  Edith’s  side,  having  reached 
her  almost  at  a  bound,  and  was  gently  lifting  the  un¬ 
conscious  girl,  and  regarding  her  with  a  tenderness 
only  equalled  by  his  helplessness  and  perplexity  in 
knowing  what  to  do  with  her. 

The  first  impulse  of  his  great  strength  w'as  to  carry 
her  directly  to  her  home.  But  Edith  was  anything  but 
ethereal,  and  long  before  he  could  have  passed  the  mile 
and  a  half  he  would  have  fainted  under  the  burden,  even 
though  love  nerved  his  arms.  But  while  he  stood  in 
piteous  irresolution  there  came  out  from  the  crowd 
that  had  gathered  round  a  stout,  middle-aged  woman, 
who  said,  in  a  voice  that  not  only  betokened  the  utmost 
confidence  in  herself,  but  also  the  assurance  that  all  the 
world  had  confidence  in  her — 

“  Here,  give  me  the  girl.  What  do  you  men  folks 
know  about  women  ?” 

“  I  declare  it’s  Mrs.  Groody  from  the  hotel,”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Tom  Growl,  as  this  delightful  drama  (to  him) 
went  on  from  act  to  act. 

“  Standin’  there  and  holdin’  of  her,”  continued  Mrs. 
Groody,  who  was  sometimes  a  little  severe  on  both 
sexes,  “  won’t  bring  her  to,  unless  she  fainted  ’cause 
she  wanted  some  one  to  hold  her.” 

A  general  laugh  greeted  this  implied  satire ;  but  Arden, 
between  anger  and  desire  to  do  something,  was  almost 
beside  himself.  He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  rush 
to  the  boat-house  and  geta  bucket  of  water,  and  when 
he  arrived  with  it  a  man  had  also  procured  a  lantern, 
which  revealed  to  the  curious  onlookers,  that  gathered 
round  with  craning  necks,  the  pale  features  of  Edith 
Allen. 

“  By  golly,  but  it’s  one  of  them  Allen  girls,”  said 
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Tom  Growl  eagerly.  “  I  see  it  all  now.  She’s  down 
to  stop  her  sister,  who’s  just  run  away  with  one  of  those 
city  scamps  that  was  up  here  awhile  ago.  I  saw  her 
join  him  and  take  his  arm  on  the  boat,  but  wasn’t 
sure  who  she  was  then.” 

“  Might  know  you  was  around,  Tom  Growl,”  said 
Mrs.  Groody.  “  There’s  never  nothing  wrong  going 
on  but  you  will  see  it.  You  are  worse  than  any  old 
woman  for  gossip.  Why  don’t  you  put  on  petticoats 
and  go  out  to  tea  for  a  livin’  ?” 

When  the  laugh  ceased  at  Growl’s  expense,  he 
said — 

“  Don’t  you  put  on  airs,  Mrs.  Groody ;  you  are  as 
glad  to  hear  the  news  as  any  one.  It’s  a  pity  you 
turned  up  and  spoiled  Mr.  I^cey’s  part  of  the  play,  for 
if  this  one  is  anything  like  her  sister,  she  perhaps 
wanted  to  be  held  as  you - ” 

Tom’s  further  utterance  was  effectually  stopped  by 
such  a  blow  across  his  mouth  from  Lacey’s  hand  as 
brought  the  blood  profusely  on  the  spot,  and  caused 
such  disfigurement  for  days  after,  that  appropriate  justice 
seemed  visited  on  the  offending  region. 

“  Leave  this  dock,”  said  Arden  sternly ;  “  aad  if 
I  trace  any  slander  to  you  concerning  this  lady  or 
myself,  I  will  break  every  bone  in  your  miserable 
body.” 

Growl  shrank  off  amid  the  jeers  of  the  crowd,  but 
when  reaching  a  safe  distance  said,  “  You  will  be  sorry 
for  this.” 

Arden  paid  no  heed  to  him,  for  Edith,  under  Mrs. 
Groody ’s  treatment,  gave  signs  of  returning  conscious¬ 
ness.  She  slowly  opened  her  eyes,  and  turned  them 
wonderingly  around  ;  then  came  a  look  of  wild  alarm, 
as  she  saw  herself  surrounded  by  strange  bearded  faces, 
that  appeared  both  savage  and  grotesque  in  the  flicker¬ 
ing  light  of  the  lantern. 

“  Oh,  Heaven  have  mercy !”  she  cried  faintly. 
“  Where  am  I  ?” 

“  Among  friends,  I  assure  you.  Miss  Allen,”  said 
Arden,  kneeling  at  her  side. 

“  Mr.  Lacey  !  and  are  you  here  said  Edith,  trying 
to  rise.  “  You  surely  will  protect  me  ?” 

“  Do  not  be  afraid.  Miss  Allen.  No  one  would 
harm  you  for  the  world ;  and  Mrs.  Groody  is  a  good 
kind  lady,  and  will  see  you  safely  home,  I  am  sure.” 

Edith  now  became  conscious  that  it  was  Mrs.  Groody 
who  was  supporting  her,  and  regained  confidence  as 
she  recognised  the  presence  of  a  woman. 

“  Law  bless  you,  child,  you  needn’t  be  scared.  You 
have  only  had  a  faint.  I’ll  take  cate  of  you,  as  young 
Lacey  says.  Seems  to  me  he’s  got  wonderfully  polite 
since  last  summer,”  she  muttered  to  herself. 

“  But  where  am  I  ?”  asked  Edith,  with  a  bewildered 
air ;  “  what  has  happened  ?” 

“  Oh,  don’t  worry  yourself ;  you’ll  soon  be  home 
and  safe.” 

But  the  memory  of  it  all  suddenly  came  to  Edith, 
and  even  by  the  lantern’s  light  Arden  saw  the  sudden 
crimson  pour  into  her  face  and  neck.  She  gave  one 
wild  deprecating  look  around,  and  then  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands  as  if  to  hide  the  look  of  scorn  she 
expected  to  see  on  every  face. 


The  first  arrow  aimed  by  Zell’s  great  wrong  already 
quivered  in  her  heart. 

“  Don’t  you  think  you  could  walk  a  little  now,  just 
enough  to  get  into  the  hack  with  me  and  go  home  ?” 
asked  the  kind  woman,  in  a  soothing  voice. 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  EJith  eagerly ;  “  let  us  get  away 
at  once.” 

And  with  Mrs.  Groody’s  and  Arden’s  assistance  she 
was  soon  seated  in  the  hack,  and  was  glad  to  note  that 
there  was  no  other  passenger.  The  ride  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  silent  one.  Edith  was  too  exhausted  from 
her  desperate  struggle  to  reach  the  boat,  and  her  heart 
was  too  bruised  and  sore  to  permit  on  her  part  much 
more  than  monosyllables  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Groody’s 
efforts  at  conversation.  But  as  they  stopped  at  the 
cottage  her  new  friend  said  cheerily — 

“  Don’t  take  it  so  hard,  my  child ;  you  aint  to 
blame.  I’ll  stand  by  you  if  no  one  else  will.  It  don’t 
t  .I:c  me  long  to  know  a  good  honest  girl  when  I  see 
one,  and  I  know  you  mean  well.  What’s  more.  I’ve 
took  a  liking  to  you,  and  I  can  be  a  pretty  fair  sort  of 
friend  if  I  do  work  for  a  livin’.” 

Mrs.  Groody  was  good  if  not  grammatical.  She 
had  broad  shoulders  that  had  borne  in  their  day  many 
burdens — her  own  and  others’.  She  had  a  strong,  stout 
frame,  in  which  thumped  a  large,  kindly  heart.  She 
had  long  earned  her  bread  by  callings  that  brought  her 
in  contact  with  all  classes,  and  learned  to  know  the 
world  very  thoroughly  without  becoming  worldly  or 
hardened.  But  she  had  a  quick,  sharp  tongue,  and 
could  pay  anybody  off  in  their  own  coin  with  interest. 
Everybody  soon  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  keep  on 
the  right  side  of  Mrs.  Groody,  and  the  old  habitues  of 
the  hotel  were  as  polite  and  deferential  to  her  as  if  she 
were  a  duchess.  She  was  one  of  those  shrewd,  strong, 
cheery  people,  who  would  make  themselves  snug, 
useful,  ani  influential  in  a  very  short  time,  if  set  down 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Such  a  woman  readily  surmised  the  nature  of  Edith’s 
trouble,  and  knew  well  how  deeply  the  shadow  of 
Zell’s  disgrace  would  fall  on  the  family.  Edith’s 
desperate  effort  to  save  her  sister,  her  bitter  humilation 
and  shrinking  shame  in  view  of  the  flight,  all  proved 
her  to  be  worthy  of  respect  and  confidence  herself. 
When  Mrs.  Groody  saw  that  Edith  lived  in  a  little 
house,  and  was  probably  not  in  so  high  a  social  position 
as  to  resent  her  patronage,  her  big  heart  yearned  in 
double  sympathy  over  the  poor  girl,  and  she  determined 
to  help  her  in  the  struggle  she  knew  to  be  before  her ; 
so  she  said,  kindly — 

“  If  you’ll  wait  till  an  old  clumsy  body  like  me  can 
get  out.  I’ll  see  you  safe  into  your  home.” 

“  Oh  no,”  said  Edith  eagerly,  following  the  strong 
instinct  to  keep  a  stranger  from  seeing  herself,  mother, 
Laura,  in  the  first  hour  of  their  shame.  “  You  have 
been  very  kind,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  never  repay  you.” 

“  Bless  you,  child,  I  don’t  expect  greenbacks  for  all 
I  do,  I  want  a  little  of  the  Lord’s  work  to  come  to 
me,  though  I’m  afraid  I  fell  from  grace  long  ago.  But 
a  body  can’t  be  pious  in  a  hotel.  There’s  so  many 
aggravatin’  people  and  things  that  you  think  swearing, 
if  you  darsn’t  say  it  out.  But  I’m  a  human  sort  of  a 
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heathen,  after  all,  and  I  feel  sorry  for  you.  Now  aint 
there  somethin’  I  can  do  for  you  ?” 

The  driver  stood  with  his  lantern  near  the  door,  and 
its  rays  fell  on  Edith’s  pale  face  and  large,  tearful  eyes, 
and  she  turned,  and  for  the  first  time  tried  to  see  who 
this  kind  woman  was,  that  seemed  to  feel  for  her. 
Taking  Mrs.  Groody’s  hands,  she  said,  in  a  voice  of 
tremulous  pathos — 

“  God  bless  you  for  speaking  to  me  at  all.  I  didn’t 
think  any  one  would  again  who  knew.  You  ask  if  you 
can  do  anything  for  me.  If  you’ll  only  get  me  work. 
I’ll  bless  you  every  day  of  my  life.  No  one  on  earth 
or  in  heaven  can  help  me  unless  I  get  work.  I’m  almost 
desperate  for  it,  and  I  can’t  seem  to  find  any  that  will 
bring  us  bread,  but  I’ll  do  any  honest  work,  no  matter 
what,  and  I’ll  take  whatever  people  are  willing  to  give 
for  it,  till  I  can  do  better.”  Edith  spoke  in  a  rapid 
manner,  but  in  a  tone  that  went  straight  to  the  heart. 

“  Why,  my  poor  child,”  said  Mrs.  Groody,  wiping 
her  eyes,  “  you  can’t  do  work.  You  are  pale  as  a 
ghost,  and  you  look  like  a  delicate  lady.” 

“  What  is  there  in  this  world  for  a  delicate  lady 
who  has  no  money  but  honest  work  ?”  asked  Edith, 
in  a  tone  that  was  almost  stern. 

“  I  see  that  you  are  such  a  lady,  and  it  seems  that 
you  ought  to  find  some  ladylike  work,  if  you  must  do 
it,”  said  Mrs.  Groody  musingly. 

“We  have  tried  to  get  employment — almost  any 
kind.  I  can’t  think  my  sister  would  have  taken  her 
desperate  course  if  we  could  have  obtained  something 
to  do.  I  know  she  ought  to  have  starved  first.  But 
we  were  not  brought  up  to  work,  and  we  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  well  enough  to  satisfy  people,  and  we  haven’t 
time  to  learn.  Besides,  before  this  happened,  for  some 
reason  people  stood  aloof  from  us,  and  now  it  will  be 
far  worse.  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ?  what  shall  we  do  ?” 
cried  Edith  despairingly-,  and  in  her  trouble  she  seemed 
to  turn  her  eyes  away  from  Mrs.  Groody,  with  wild 
questioning  of  the  future. 

Her  new  acquaintance  was  sniffling  and  blowing 
her  nose  in  a  manner  that  betokened  serious  internal 
commotion.  The  driver,  who  would  have  hustled  any 
ordinary  passenger  out  quickly  enough,  waited  Mrs. 
Groody’s  leisure  at  a  respectable  distance.  He  knew 
her  potential  influence  at  the  hotel.  At  last  the  good 
woman  found  her  voice,  though  it  seemed  a  little 
husky — 

“  Lor’  bless  you,  child,  I  aint  got  a  millstun  for  a 
heart,  and  if  I  had,  you’d  turn  it  into  wax.  If  work’s 
all  you  want,  you  shall  have  it.  I’m  housekeeper  at 
the  hotel.  You  come  to  me  as  soon  as  you  are  able, 
and  we’ll  find  something.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you  !”  said  Edith  fervidly. 

“Is  dat  you.  Miss  Edie?”  called  Hannibal’s  anxious 
voice. 

“  Good  night,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Groody  hastily. 
“  Don’t  lose  courage.  I  aint  on  as  good  terms  with  the 
Lord  as  I  ought  to  be.  I  seem  too  worried  and  busy  to 
’tend  to  religion,  but  I  know  enough  about  Him  to  be 
sure  that  He  will  take  care  of  a  poor  child  that  wants 
to  do  right.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  how  God  lets  happen  all  that’s 


happened  to-day.  The  best  I  can  believe  is,  that  we 
are  dealt  with  in  a  mass,  and  the  poor  human  atoms  are 
lost  sight  of.  But  I  am  indeed  grateful  for  your  kind¬ 
ness,  and  will  come  tc-morrow  and  do  anything  I  can. 
Good-bye.” 

And  the  hack  rumbled  away,  leaving  her  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  with  Hannibal  at  the  gate. 

“  Oh,  Hannibal,  Hannibal !”  was  all  that  Edith  could 
say. 

“  Is  she  done  gone  clean  away  ?”  asked  Hannibal  in 
an  awed  whisper. 

“  Would  to  Heaven  she  had  never  been  born  !”  said 
Edith  bitterly.  “  Help  me  into  the  house,  for  I  feel  as 
if  I  would  die.” 

Hannibal,  trembling  with  fear  himself,  supported  poor, 
exhausted  Edith  to  a  sofa,  and  then  disappeared  in  the 
kitchen. 

Mrs.  Allen  and  Laura  came  and  stood  with  white  faces 
by  Edith’s  languid,  unnerved  form.' 

There  was  no  need  of  asking  questions.  She  had 
returned  alone,  with  her  fresh  young  face  looking  old 
and  drawn  in  its  grief. 

At  last  Mrs.  Allen  said  with  bitter  emphasis — 

“  She  is  no  child  of  mine  from  this  day  forth.” 

Then  followed  such  a  dreary  silence  that  it  might 
seem  that  Zell  had  died  and  was  no  more. 

At  last  Hannibal  bustled  in,  making  a  most  desperate 
effort  to  keep  up  a  poor  show  of  courage  and  hope.  He 
placed  on  a  little  table  before  Edith  a  steaming  hot  cup 
of  tea,  some  toast  and  wine,  but  the  food  was  motioned 
away. 

“  It  would  choke  me,”  said  Edith. 

Hannibal  stood  before  her  a  moment,  his  quaint  old 
visage  working  under  the  influence  of  emotion,  almost 
beyond  control.  At  last  he  managed  to  say — 

“  Miss  Edie,  we’se  all  a-leanin’on  you.  We’se  nothin’ 
but  vines  a-climbin’  up  de  orange  bush.  If  you  goes 
down,  we  all  does.  And  now.  Miss  Edie,  I’d  swallow 
pison  for  you  -,  won’t  you  take  a  cup  o’  tea  for  de  sake 
of  ole  Hannibal  ?  Cause  your  sweet  face  looks  so 
pinched,  honey,  dat  I  feels  dat  my  ole  black  heart’s  ready 
to  bust and  Hannibal,  feeling  that  the  limit  of  his 
restraint  was  reached,  retreated  precipitately  to  the 
kitchen. 

The  appeal,  with  its  element  of  deep  affection,  was 
more  needed  by  Edith  in  her  half-paralysed  state  than 
even  the  material  refreshment.  She  sat  up  instantly,  and 
drank  the  tea  and  wine,  and  ate  a  little  of  the  toast. 
Then  taking  the  cup  and  glass  into  the  kitchen — 

“  There,”  she  said,  “  see.  I’ve  drunk  every  drop  ;  so 
don’t  worry  about  me  any  more,  my  poor  old  Hannibal, 
but  go  tp  bed  after  your  hard  day’s  work.” 

But  Hannibal  would  not  venture  out  of  his  dark 
corner,  but  muttered  brokenly — 

“  Lor — bress — you — Miss  Edith — you’se  an  angel ; 
I’se  be  better  soon — I’se  got — de  hiccups.” 

Edith  thought  it  kindness  to  leave  the  old  man  to  re¬ 
cover  his  self-control  in  his  own  time  and  way,  so  she 
said — 

“  Good  night,  my  faithful  old  friend.  You’re  worth 
your  weight  in  gold.” 

Meantime  Laura  had  helped  Mrs.  Allen  to  her  room. 
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but  now  she  came  running  down  to  Edith,  with  new 
trouble  in  her  face,  saying — 

“  Mother’s  crying  so,  I  can’t  do  anything  with  her.” 

At  first  Mrs.  Allen’s  heart  seemed  hardened  against 
her  erring  child,  but  on  reaching  her  room  she  stood  a 
few  moments  irresolutely,  then  went  to  a  drawer  and 
took  an  old  faded  picture-case  and  opened  it  to  where 
Zell  smiled  out  upon  her,  a  little  dimpled  baby.  Then, 
as  if  by  a  sudden  uapulse,  rare  to  her,  she  pressed  her 
lips  against  the  unconscious  face,  and  threw  herself  into 
her  low  chair,  sobbing  so  violently  that  Laura  became 
alarmed. 

Even  in  that  arid  place,  Mrs.  Allen’s  heart,  there 
appeared  a  little  oasis  of  mother  love,  as  this  last  and 
bitterest  sorrow  pierced  its  lowest  depths.  She  might 
cast  out  from  her  affection  the  grown,  sinning  daughter, 
but  not  the  baby  that  once  slept  upon  her  breast. 

As  Edith  came  and  took  her  hand  she  said  brokenly — 
It  seems — but  yesterday — that  she  was — a  wee 
black-eyed — little  thing — in  my  arms — and  your  father — 
came — and  looked  at  her — so  proudly — tenderly - ” 

“  Would  to  Heaven  she  had  died  then,”  said  Edith 
sternly. 

“  It  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  all  died  then,” 
said  Mrs.  Allen  drearily,  and  becoming  quiet. 

Edith’s  words  fell  like  a  chill  upon  her  unwontedly 
stirred  heart,  and  old  habits  of  feeling  and  action  re¬ 
sumed  sway. 

With  Mrs.  Allen’s  words  ended  the  miserable  day  of 
Zell’s  flight.  Hannibal’s  words  were  true.  Zell,  in  her 
unnatural  absence,  would  be  more  in  the  way — a  heavier 
burden  than  if  she  had  become  a  helpless  invalid  upon 
their  hands. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

epith’s  true  knight. 

The  next  morning  Edith  was  too  ill  to  rise.  She 
had  become  chiUed  after  her  extraordinary  exertion 
of  the  previous  evening,  and  a  severe  cold  was  the  con¬ 
sequence  ;  and  this,  with  the  nervous  prostration  of  an 
overtaxed  system,  made  her  appear  more  seriously  in¬ 
disposed  than  she  really  was.  For  the  sake  of  her 
mother  and  Laura,  she  wished  to  be  present  at  the 
meagre  little  breakfast  which  her  economy  now  per¬ 
mitted,  but  found  it  impossible ;  and,  later  in  the  day, 
her  mind  seemed  disposed  to  wander. 

Mrs.  Allen  and  Laura  were  terror-stricken  at  this 
new  trouble.  As  Hannibal  said,  they  were  all  leaning 
on  Edith.  They  had  lost  confidence  in  themselves,  and 
hoj>e  now  from  the  outside  world.  They  had  scarcely 
the  shadow  of  an  expectation  that  Van  Dam  would 
marry  Zell,  and  therefore  knew  that  worse  than  work 
would  separate  them  from  all  old  connections,  and  they 
had  learned  to  hope  nothing  from  the  people  of  Pushton. 
Poor,  feverish,  wandering  Edith  seemed  the  only  one 
who  could  keep  them  from  falling  into  the  abyss  of 
utter  want.  They  instinctively  felt  that  total  wreck 
was  impossible  as  long  as  she  kept  her  hand  upon  the 
helm ;  but  now  they  had  all  the  wild  alarm  of  those 
who  are  drifting  helplessly  on  a  reef,  with  a  deep  and 


stormy  sea  on  either  side  of  it.  Thus  to  the  natural 
anxiety  of  affection  was  added  sickening  fear. 

Poor  old  Hannibal  had  no  fear  for  himself.  His 
devotion  to  Edith  reminded  one  of  a  faithful  dog,  it 
was  so  strong,  instinctive,  unreasoning.  He  realised 
vaguely  that  his  whole  existence  depended  on  Edith’s 
getting  well,  and  yet  we  doubt  whether  he  thought  of 
himself  any  more  than  the  Newfoundland  who  watches 
beside  the  bed  and  then  beside  the  grave  ol  a  loved 
master,  till  famine,  that  form  of  pain  which  humanity 
cannot  endure,  robs  him  of  life. 

“  We  must  have  a  physician  immediately,”  said 
Laura,  with  white  lips. 

“  Oh  no,’’  murmured  Edith  -,  “  we  can’t  afford  it.” 

“We  must,”  said  Laura,  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
tears.  “  Everything  depends  on  you.” 

Hannibal,  who  heard  this  brief  dialogue,  went  silently 
downstairs,  and  at  once  started  in  quest  of  Arden  Lacey. 

“  If  he  is  quar,  he  seemed  kind  o’  human  ;  and  I’se 
believe  he’ll  help  us  now.” 

Arden  w.as  on  his  way  to  the  barn,  having  just 
finished  a  farmer’s  twelve  o’clock  dinner,  when  Han¬ 
nibal  entered  the  yard.  An  angel  of  light  could  not 
have  been  more  welcome  than  this  dusky  messenger, 
for  he  came  from  the  centre  of  all  light  and  hope  now 
to  poor  Arden.  Then  a  feeling  of  alarm  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  him.  Had  anything  happened  to  Edith  ?  He 
had  seen  her  shrinking  shame.  Had  it  led  her  to — 
and  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  his  wild  imagination 
suggested.  It  was  almost  a  relief  when  Hannibal 
said — 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Lacey,  I’se  sure  from  de  way  you  acted 
when  we  fust  come,  dat  you  can  feel  for  people  in 
trouble.  Miss  Edie’s  berry  sick,  and  I  don’t  know 
whar  to  go  for  a  doctor,  and  she  won’t  have  any  -,  but 
she  mus’,  and  right  away.  Den  again,  I  oughter  not 
leave,  for  dey’s  all  nearly  dead  wid  trouble  and  cryin’.” 

“  You  are  a  good,  faithful  fellow,”  said  Arden, 
heartily  ;  “go  back  and  do  all  you  can  for  Miss  Edith, 
and  I’ll  bring  a  doctor  myself,  and  much  quicker  too 
than  you  could.” 

Before  Hannibal  reached  home  Arden  galloped  past 
him,  and  the  old  man  chuckled — 

“  De  drunken  Laceys  mighty  good  neighbours  when 
dey’s  sober. 

As  well  may  be  imagined,  recent  events,  as  far  as  he 
understood  them,  had  stirred  Arden’s  sensitive  nature 
to  the  very  depths.  Hiding  his  feelings  from  all  save 
his  mother,  and  often  from  her,  appearing  to  his 
neighbours  stolid  and  sullen  in  the  extreme,  he  was,  in 
fact,  in  his  whole  being,  like  a  morbidly-excited  nerve. 
He  did  not  shrink  from  the  world  because  indifferent 
to  it,  but  because  it  wounded  him  when  coming  in 
contact  with  it.  He  seemed  so  out  of  tune  with  society, 
that  it  produced  only  jarring  discord.  His  father’s 
course  brought  him  many  real  slights,  and  these  he 
resented  as  we  have  seen,  and  he  resented  fancied 
slights  quite  as  often,  and  thus  he  had  cut  himself  off 
from  the  sympathies,  and  even  the  recognition,  of 
nearly  all. 

But  what  human  soul  can  dwell  alone  ?  The  true 
hermit  finds  in  communion  with  the  Divine  mind  the 
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perfection  of  companionship.  But  Arden  knew  not  God. 
He  had  heard  of  Him  all  his  life  ;  but  Jove  and  Thor 
were  images  more  familiar  to  his  mind  than  that  of  his 
Creator.  He  loved  his  mother  and  sister,  but  their  life 
seemed  a  poor,  shaded  little  nook,  where  they  toiled 
and  moped.  And  so,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his 

f  lonely  heart,  he  had  *created  and  peopled  an  unreal 

I  world  of  his  own,  in  which  he  dwelt  most  of  the  time. 

J  As  his  interest  in  the  real  world  ceased,  his  imagina- 

lj  tion  more  vividly  portrayed  the  shadowy  one,  till  at  last, 

in  the  scenes  of  poetry  and  fiction,  and  the  splendid 
I  panorama  of  history,  he  thought  he  might  rest  satisfied, 

and  find  all  the  society  he  needed  in  converse  with 
,  those  whom,  by  a  refinement  of  spiritualism,  he  could 

I  summon  to  his  side  from  any  age  or  land.  He  secretly 

exulted  in  the  still  greater  magic  by  which  the  unreal 
creatures  of  poetic  thought  would  come  at  his  volition, 
and  he  often  smiled  to  think  how  royally  attended  was 
“  old,  drunken  Lacey’s”  son,  whom  many  of  the  neigh¬ 
bours  thought  scarcely  better  than  the  horses  he  drove. 

Thus  he  lived  under  a  spell  of  the  past,  in  a  world 
moon-lighted  by  sentiment  and  fancy,  surrounded  by 
his  ideal  of  those  whom  he  read,  and  Shakspeare’s 
vivid,  lifelike  women  were  better  known  to  him  than 
any  of  the  ladies  of  Pushton.  But  dreams  cannot  last 
in  our  material  world,  and  ghosts  vanish  in  the  sun¬ 
light  of  fact.  Woman’s  nature  is  as  beautiful  and  fas¬ 
cinating  now  as  when  the  master-hand  of  the  world’s 
greatest  poet  delineated  it,  and  when  living,  breathing 
Edith  Allen  stepped  suddenly  among  his  shadows, 
seemingly  so  luminous,  they  vanished  before  her,  as 
the  stars  pale  into  nothingness  when  the  eastern  sky  is 
aglow  with  morning.  Now,  in  all  his  horizon,  she 
only  shone,  but  the  past  seemed  like  night,  and  the 
'  present,  day. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  had  met  Edith, 
had,  in  brief  time,  done  more  to  acquaint  him  with  her 
than  years  might  have  accomplished,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  saw  a  superior  girl  with  the  distort¬ 
ing  medium  of  his  prejudice  pushed  aside.  Therefore 
she  was  a  sudden  beautiful  revelation  to  him,  as  vivid  as 
unexpected.  He  did  not  believe  any  such  being  existed, 
and  indeed  there  did  not,  if  we  consider  what  he  came 
to  idealise  Edith  into.  But  a  better  Edith  really  lived 
than  the  unnatural  paragon  that  he  pictured  to  himself, 
and  the  reality  was  capable  of  a  vast  improvement, 
though  not  in  the  direction  that  his  morbid  mind  would 
have  indicated. 

The  treatment  of  his  sister,  the  sudden  ceasing  of  all 
intercourse,  and  the  appearance  of  Gus  Elliott  upon 
the  scene,  had  cruelly  wounded  his  fair  ideal,  but  with 
a  lover’s  faith  and  poet’s  fancy  he  soon  repaired  the 
ravages  of  facts.  He  assured  himself  that  Edith  did 
not  know  the  character  of  the  men  who  visited  her 
house. 

Then  came  Growl’s  gossip,  the  knowledge  of  her 
poverty,  and  her  wretched  errands  to  New  York  to 
dispose  of  the  relics  of  the  happy  past.  He  gathered 
from  such  observation  as  he  could  maintain  without 
being  suspected,  by  every  crumb  of  gossip  that  he  could 
pick  up  (for  once  he  listened  to  gossip  as  if  it  were 
gospel),  that  they  were  in  trouble,  that  Edith  was  look¬ 


ing  for  work,  and  that  she  was  so  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  family,  that  they  now  all  deferred  to  her  and 
leaned  upon  her.  Then,  to  his  deep  satisfaction,  he 
had  seen  Elliott,  the  morning  after  his  scathing  repulse, 
going  to  the  train  and  looking  forlorn  and  sadly  out  of 
humour,  and  he  was  quite  sure  he  had  not  been  near 
the  little  cottage  since.  Arden  needed  but  little  fact  on 
which  to  rear  a  wondrous  superstructure,  and  here 
seemed  much,  and  all  in  Edith’s  favour,  and  he  longed 
with  an  intensity  beyond  language  to  do  something  to 
help  her. 

Then  came  the  tragedy  of  Zell’s  flight,  Edith’s  heroic 
and  almost  superhuman  effort  to  save  her,  now  followed 
by  her  pathetic  weakness  and  suffering  ;  and  no  knight 
in  the  romantic  age  of  chivalry  ever  more  wholly  and 
loyally  devoted  himself  to  the  high-born  lady  of  his 
choice  than  did  Arden  to  the  poor  sick  girl  at  whom 
the  finger  of  scorn  would  now  be  generally  pointed  in 
Pushton. 

To  come  back  to  our  hero,  galloping  away  on  his  old 
farm-horse  to  find  a  country  doctor,  may  seem  a  short 
step  down  from  the  sublime.  And  so  perhaps  it  may  be 
to  those  whose  ideal  of  the  sublime  is  only  in  outward 
and  material  things.  But  to  those  who  look  past  these 
things  to  the  passionate  human  heart,  the  same  in  every 
age,  Arden  was  animated  by  the  same  spirit  with  which 
he  would  have  sought  and  fought  the  traditional 
dragon. 

Dr.  Neak,  a  new-comer  who  was  gaining  some  little 
name  for  skill  and  success,  and  was  making  the  most  of 
it,  was  at  home  but  on  Arden’s  hurried  application, 
ahemmed,  hesitated,  coloured  a  little,  and  at  last  said — 

“  Look  here,  Mr. - (I  beg  your  pardon.  I’ve  not 

the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  name),  I’m  a  comparative 
stranger  in  Pushton,  and  am  just  gaining  some  little 
reputation  among  the  better  classes.  I  would  rather 
not  compromise  myself  by  attendance  upon  that  family. 
If  you  can’t  get  any  one  else,  and  the  girl  is  suffering, 
of  course  I’ll  try  and  go,  but - ” 

“  Enough,”  interrupted  Arden,  starting  up  blazing 
with  wrath.  “  You  should  spell  your  name  with  an 
S.  I  want  a  man  as  well  as  a  physician,”  and,  with  a 
look  of  utter  contempt,  he  hastened  away,  leaving  the 
medical  man  somewhat  anxious,  not  about  Edith,  but 
whether  he  had  taken  the  best  course  in  view  of  his 
growing  reputation. 

Arden  next  traced  out  Dr.  Blunt,  who  readily  pro¬ 
mised  to  come.  He  attended  all  alike,  and  charged 
roundly  also. 

“Business  is  business”  was  his  motto.  “People 
who  employ  me  must  expect  to  pay.  After  all,  I’m  the 
cheapest  man  in  the  place,  for  I  tell  my  patients  the 
truth,  and  cure  them  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

Arden’s  urgency  soon  brought  him  to  Edith’s  side, 
and  his  practised  eye  saw  no  serious  cause  for 
alarm,  and  having  heard  more  fully  the  circumstances, 
he  said — 

“  She  will  be  well  in  a  few  days  if  she  is  kept  very 
quiet  and  nothing  new  sets  in.  Of  course  she  would 
be  sick  after  last  night.  One  might  as  well  put  his 
hand  in  the  fire  and  not  expect  it  to  burn  him,  a;  to  get 
very  warm  and  then  cool  off  suddenly  without  being 
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ill.  Her  pulse  indicates  general  depression  of  her 
system  and  need  of  rest.  That’s  all.” 

After  prescribing  remedies  and  a  tonic,  he  said — 

“  Let  me  know  if  I  am  needed  again,”  and  departed 
in  rather  ill  humour. 

Meeting  Arden’s  anxious,  questioning  face  at  the 
gate,  he  said  gruffly — 

“  I  thought  from  what  you  said  the  girl  was  dying. 
Used  up  and  a  bad  cold,  that’s  all.  Somewhat  feverish 
yourself,  ain’t  you  ?”  he  added  meaningly. 

Though  Arden  coloured  under  the  doctor’s  satire, 
he  was  chiefly  conscious  of  a  great  relief  that  his  idol 
was  not  in  danger.  His  only  reply  was  the  sullen, 
impassive  expression  he  usually  turned  towards  the 
world. 

As  the  doctor  rode  away  Hannibal  joined  him, 
saying — 

“  Mr.  Lacey,  you’se  a  friend  in  need,  and  if  you  only 
knosi  ed  what  an  angel  you’se  serving,  you  wouldn’t  look 
so  cross.” 

“  Do  I  look  cross  ?”  asked  Arden,  his  face  becoming 
friendly  in  a  moment.  “  Well,  it  wasn’t  with  you,  still 
less  with  Miss  Edith  ;  for  even  you  cannot  serve  her 
more  gladly  than  I  will.  That  old  doctor  riled  me  a 
little,  though  I  can  forgive  him,  since  he  says  she  is  not 
seriously  ill.” 

“  I’se  glad  you  feels  your  privileges,”  said  Hannibal 
with  some  dignity.  “  I’se  knowed  Miss  Edie  eber  since 
she  was  a  baby,  and  when  we  lived  on  de  Avenue  de 


biggest  and  beautifullest  in  de  city  come  to  our  house, 
but  none  of  ’em  could  compare  with  my  young  lady.  I 
don’t  care  what  folks  say  ;  she’s  jes  as  good  now,  if  she 
be  poor,  and  her  sister  hab  run  away,  poor  chile.  De 
world  don’t  know  all and  old  Hannibal  shook  his 
white  head  sadly  and  reproachfully. 

His  panegyric  found  strong  echo  in  Arden’s  heart, 
but  his  habit  of  reticence  and  sensitive  shrinking  from 
showing  his  feelings  to  others  permitted  him  only  to 
say — 

“lam  sure  every  word  you  say  is  more  than  true, 
and  you  will  do  me  a  great  favour  when  you  let  me 
know  how  I  can  serve  Miss  Edith.” 

Hannibal  saw  that  he  need  waste  no  more  ammunition 
on  Arden,  so  he  pulled  out  the  prescriptions,  and 
said — 

“  The  doctor  guv  me  dese,  but  Lor’  bress  you,  my 
ole  jints  is  stiff,  and  I’d  be  a  week  in  gittin’  down  and 
back  from  de  willage.” 

“  That’s  enough,”  interrupted  Arden  ;  “you  shall  have 
the  medicines  in  half  an  hour and  he  kept  his  word. 

“  He  is  quar,”  muttered  Hannibal,  looking  after  him. 
“  Neber  saw  a  man  so  ’bligin’.  Folks  say  winegar  aint 
nothin’  to  him,  but  he  seems  sweet  on  Miss  Edie,  sure 
’nuff.  What  ’ud  he  say,  ‘  You’se  do  me  great  favour 
to  tell  me  how  I  can  serve  Miss  Edie  ?’  I’se  hope  it’ll 
last,”  chuckled  Hannibal,  retiring  to  his  domain  in  the 
kitchen,  “  ’cause  I’se  gwine  to  do  him  a  heap  ob 
favours.” 


ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISH’WOMEN. 

VIII. — CONJUGAL  CONFIDENCE. 


WE  briefly  noticed,  in  our  last  month’s  “  Talk  with 
our  Readers,”  the  imputation  on  wives  made  by 
the  Times  in  connection  with  some  recent  disastrous 
incidents  in  the  commercial  world.  The  subject  de¬ 
serves  a  little  more  consideration  than  we  were  then 
able  to  give  it,  and  we  propose,  in  the  present  essay, 
to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  charge  was 
based. 

It  was  asserted,  our  readers  will  remember,  by  the 
leading  journal,  as  a  lamentable  fact,  that  “.the  gentler 
and  kindlier  sex  have  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  that 
boundless  and  ruinous  extravagance  which  introduces 
all  the  vices  and  disables  all  the  virtues,  even  to  decay 
and  extinction,”  and  the  basis  on  which  the  charge 
rested  was  the  supposition  that  women  insist  on  expen¬ 
sive  houses,  dresses,  carriages,  and  other  luxuries, 
which  their  husbands  cannot  afford,  and  that  the  hus¬ 
bands  lack  the  firmness  to  decline  to  yield  to  any 
demand,  the  consequence  being  that  husband  and  wife 
go  down  the  hill  at  a  tremendous  rate  to  ruin,  the 
husband  shrinking  from  his  fate,  but  unable  to  control 
it,  the  wife  glorying  in  the  pace  they  are  going.  A 
more  sweeping  and  generally  unjust  charge  was  never 
made  ;  and  in  no  spirit  of  contention,  with  no  endeavour 
to  maintain  that  women  are  always  right  and  men 
always  wrong,  or  any  such  transparent  absurdity,  we 


will  endeavour  to  analyse  the  nature  of  this  very 
alarming  imputation. 

The  Times  finds  that  the  head  of  a  speculating  mer¬ 
cantile  firm,  which  has  failed  for  an  enormous  amount, 
after  having  traded  for  some  years  on  fictitious  capita 
had  kept  up  several  splendid  private  establishments — 
a  superb  mansion  in  the  most  fashionable  quarter  of 
London,  and  suburban  villas,  with  conservatories, 
pleasure-grounds,  and  all  the  appliances  of  luxury. 
The  Times  has  noticed  also  that  other  defaulters  have 
also  lived  in  very  grand  style,  and  therefore  jumps  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  principal  if  not  sole  reason 
why  fictitious  bills  are  manufactured  and  stocks  frau¬ 
dulently  sold,  why  an  enormous  swindle,  bolstered  up 
by  falsehood  and  commercial  dishonesty,  is  perpetrated 
is  that  the  defrauder’s  wife  will  have  a  splendid  house, 
keep  a  grand  carriage  and  horses,  have  footmen  of 
stupendous  showiness,  wear  costumes  each  of  which 
costs  a  sum  which  would  be  a  comfortable  yearly  in¬ 
come  for  a  moderate  man,  and  load  herself  with  jewellery. 

It  is  true  that  many  women — perhaps  the  majority 
of  women — like  all  these  things  if  they  come  fairly  in 
their  way,  and  is  it  wonderful  that  a  woman  likes  to 
indulge  her  taste  if  her  husband  appears  to  be  of  almost 
boundless  wealth,  represents  himself,  and  is  represented 
by  others,  to  have  well-laden  ships  at  sea,  acres  of 
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warehouses  holding  rich  goods,  extensive  possessions 
in  mines  and  other  good  things,  and  a  balance  at  his 
banker’s  against  which  any  amount  of  cheques  may 
apparently  be  drawn  ?  It  strikes  us  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  more  improbable  character  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
personages  of  fiction  than  that  of  a  husband  who, 
himself  of  moderate  desires  and  ambition,  carries  on  a 
system  of  fraud  and  forgery  for  years  with  no  other 
motive  than  the  wish  to  provide  his  wife  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  mansions  and  gorgeous  costumes.  Let  the  wife 
have  all  the  credit,  or  discredit,  of  extravagance  which 
she  can  possibly  deserve,  and  still  there  is  a  great 
amount  which  we  cannot,  with  any  shadow  of  justice, 
put  down  to  her  account.  If  she  will  have  fine  things 
— if,  as  the  Times  avers,  “  women  are  such  creatures 
of  rivalry  that  they  are  continually  the  foremost  to  in¬ 
flame  a  pernicious  display” — their  pleasure  most  pro¬ 
bably  is  derived  from  the  equipages,  the  balls,  the 
splendid  parties,  the  dresses  which  they  wear  ;  and  all 
such  things,  we  know,  cost  much  money.  But  the 
pictures  in  the  gallery — bought  at  fiincy  prices,  so  as 
to  support  the  character  of  a  connoisseur — the  stock 
of  wines  in  the  cellar,  the  dinner-parties  given  to  mer¬ 
chant  princes,  directors,  foreign  contractors,  and  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  magnates  generally,  do  not  offer 
particular  attractions  to  ladies.  Still  less  do  the  sump¬ 
tuous  banquets  in  the  City,  or  down  the  river,  or  a 
dozen  other  modes  of  getting  rid  of  large  amounts  of 
money,  at  which  some  “  business  men”  are  adepts. 
The  truth  probably  is,  that  there  is  a  culpable  love  of 
ostentation  in  both  wife  and  husband  ;  culpable  in  the 
wife,  because  she  should  estimate  the  luxuries  of  life 
more  nearly  at  their  true  value,  but  doubly  culpable  in 
the  husband,  because  he  knows  they  are  fraudulently 
obtained,  and  uses  them  as  means  of  blinding  the  world 
to  his  true  position,  and  enabling  him  to  prosecute 
other  frauds. 

The  wife  would  be  as  worthy  of  blame  as  her  hus¬ 
band  if  she  knew  as  much  as  he  does ;  but  does  she 
know  ?  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  we 
fully  believe  she  does  not  know  him  to  be  other  than 
he  holds  himself  out  before  the  world  to  be. 

He  deceives  his  wife  as  he  deceives  others,  and  more 
easily.  Commercial  business  is  always  more  or  less  a 
mystery  to  a  woman.  She  knows  that  immense  fortunes 
have  been  realised  in  the  City,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
her  husband  is  one  of  the  successful  men.  She  has  no 
scruple  in  spending  what,  as  far  as  she  knows,  he  has 
gained  by  his  ability  and  enterprise,  and  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  bills  with  men  of  straw  for  acceptors, 
of  pledged  dock  warrants,  of  all  imaginable  tricks  and 
contrivances  to  maintain  credit.  Her  husband  really 
lives  on  appearances.  If  he  attempted  to  reduce  his  style 
of  living,  suspicions  would  be  created,  creditors  and 
holders  of  his  paper  would  be  alarmed,  and  the  crash 
which,  hoping  against  hope,  he  does  not  see  to  be  in¬ 
evitable,  would  come  all  the  sooner.  So  he  goes  on 
boldly,  staves  off  unfavourable  rumours  by  giving  a 
more  magnificent  dinner-party  than  ever  he  did  before, 
or  purchases,  entirely  regardless  of  expense,  an  un¬ 
doubted  “  old  master,”  which  all  art-lovers  are  hanker¬ 
ing  after. 


He  finds  it  easy  to  persuade  manufacturers  and  ship¬ 
pers  to  trust  him  with  goods,  astute  bill-brokers  ready 
to  discount  for  him,  bankers  willing  to  advance  any 
amount  on  his  paper.  His  name  appears  on  lists  of 
directors,  and  the  appearance  of  his  name  creates  a 
demand  for  shares.  If  the  shrewd,  practical,  expe¬ 
rienced  financiers  of  Lombard-street  and  its  purlieus 
believe  in  him,  is  it  wonderful  that  his  wife  at  home, 
entirely  ine.xperienced,  who  knows  nothing  of  his 
business,  who  employs  no  confidential  inquiry  agents, 
who  hears  no  rumours,  should  believe  in  him  too  ? 

The  crash  comes,  the  bubble  bursts,  the  merchant  of 
unbounded  wealth  cringes  in  the  dock  at  the  hlansion 
House,  or  absconds  from  justice  ;  the  banker  and  the 
bill-broker  find  that  they  have  been  made  fools  of ; 
bailiffs  invade  his  home,  the  magnificent  suites  of  fur¬ 
niture,  the  pictures,  the  plate,  all  the  appurtenances  of 
his  guilty  luxury  are  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  the 
wife  who,  a  few  days  since,  was  -the  proudest  of  the 
proud  and  gayest  of  the  gay,  is  homeless,  perhaps 
friendless,  the  shamed  wife  of  a  convict  or  a  fugitive ; 
and  newspaper-writers  sit  down  to  pen  homilies  against 
woman’s  extravagance  and  the  uxurious  weakness  of 
too  loving  husbands,  who  have  not  the  moral  courage 
to  refuse  to  commit  fraud  and  forgery  if  their  wives  w’ill 
only  coax  and  fondle  them. 

If  there  are  such  men,  we  can  but  despise  them. 
A  bad  woman  married  to  such  an  easy  fool  would  have 
little  feeling  for  him  but  that  of  contempt.  It  is  man’s 
prerogative  and  duty  to  say  “  No”  firmly  if  occasion 
arise,  and  of  such  occasion  he  is  almost  necessarily  a 
better  judge  than  his  wife  can  be ;  and  it  is  the  wife’s 
duty  to  accept  his  decision  when  she  secs  it  is  con¬ 
scientiously  arrived  at.  He  knows  his  monetary  posi¬ 
tion  better  than  she  possibly  can,  and  it  is  for  him  to 
fix  the  limit  of  his  expenditure.  But  the  good  under¬ 
standing  so  essential  to  happiness  and  true  prosperity 
can  never  be  arrived  at  without  conjugal  confidence. 
A  commercial  man  need  not  trouble  his  wife  about 
counting-house  details  which  she  would  most  likely 
fail  to  understand,  but  he  can  tell  her  what  his  average 
income  available  for  domestic  expenditure  is,  and  if  he 
sees  a  probability  of  diminution  of  receipts  from  falling 
markets  or  other  causes,  he  should  let  her  know,  and, 
unless  she  is  a  very  reckless  woman  indeed,  she  w'ill 
heartily  work  with  him  in  preparing  to  meet  the  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Confidence  arises  from  love  and  strengthens  love. 
As  the  marriage  state  is  the  most  intimate  of  all  unions, 
the  confidence  should  be  the  most  complete.  It  is  a 
woman’s  privilege  to  share  her  husband’s  troubles  as 
well  as  his  pleasures ;  and  in  many  cases,  indeed,  the 
troubles  would  be  lessened  if  candidly  talked  over. 
Certainly  a  woman’s  quick  instinct  would  not  unfre- 
quently  induce  her  husband  at  least  to  think  a  second 
time  before  embarking  in  speculations  which  might 
wear  a  suspicious  aspect.  An  eager,  impulsive,  not 
very  scupulous  man  might  still  run  at  a  great  pace  down 
the  hill,  but  we  do  not  think  a  wife  would  abet  him 
if  she  were  better  acquainted  with  his  real  position, 
if  there  were  more  conjugal  confidence. 

The  Editor. 
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FORGOTTEN  LIVES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OLIVE  VARCO  E.” 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Holding  his  daughters  hand.  Monsieur  Valde- 
lapins  advances  gravely  and  cautiously.  He  speaks 
English  like  an  Englishman,  and  over  all  his  aspect  there 
is  something  of  the  Saxon  bluntness. 

“  A  telegram  from  my  daughter  has  brought  me  hither 
in  haste,”  he  says,  “  and  a  letter  of  hers  which  awaited 
me  at  the  station  explains  that  she  finds  herself  here  in 
a  strange  dilemma.  It  was  her  chance.  Sir  Cuthbert,  to 
discover  that  your  house  contained  a  secret  inmate — a 
poor  creature  not  always  in  her  right  mind,  who  lived 
in  these  rooms  in  great  secrecy  and  loneliness.  And  my 
daughter  has  reason  to  believe  that — perhaps  in  a  fit  of 
frenzy — this  unhappy  lady  has  made  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  her  friend  Rose  Carteret.  Gentlemen,  I  am  come 
to  protect  and  uphold  my  daughter  while  she  gives  her 
evidence,  which  I  wish  her  to  tender  at  once,  as  I  hear 
some  honourable  persons  have  been  falsely  accused.” 

As  these  words  roll  over  the  assembled  crowd  all  eyes 
are  turned  on  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas.  He  who  had 
lived  in  scornful  solitude  so  long  has  now  a  gaping  world 
on  him  eager  to  trample  down  his  pride  and  give  his 
sorrow  to  the  four  winds. 

“  Is  this  true  ?”  cry  many  voices.  “  Who  is  the 
woman  you  have  kept -shut  up  here  ?  Why  let  the  inno¬ 
cent  be  accused  for  the  guilty  ?  Speak,  Sir  Cuthbert ! 
Speak  out  at  once  !” 

The  world  is  on  him,  not  at  his  gates,  but  beneath  his 
very  roof,  yet  in  this  moment  of  agony  he  remembers,  if 
he  has  understood  aright,  that  Ernest  Bosperis  has  striven 
to  spare  him,  and  he  holds  out  his  hand  to  this  bitter 
enemy  with  a  strange,  wild,  forlorn  look  in  his  aged 
face.  The  other  shrinks  back  instinctively,  then  darts 
forward  with  eager  haste,  and  they  clasp  hands  perhaps 
with  new  pitying  thoughts  each  for  each  in  the  hearts  of 
both. 

“  Let  the  young  lady  speak  and  say  whom  or  what  she 
has  seen  in  my  house,”  Sir  Cuthbert  replies,  as  the  ques¬ 
tioning  crowd  presses  around  him.  “  I  will  answer  you 
after  you  have  heard  her.” 

Thus  adjured,  Blanche  relates  her  night’s  adventure, 
repeating  with  special  exactness  the  jealous  words  she 
had  overheard  which  seemed  to  threaten  Rose.  Then 
she  further  confesses  that,  being  curious,  she  had  ex¬ 
plored  the  inner  rooms  on  the  locked  staircase,  and  she 
expressed  her  conviction  that  the  mad  lady  was  confined 
in  these  at  times  when  her  stay  in  the  outer  rooms  might 
be  dangerous. 

“  And  I  believe,”  says  Fatima,  “  she  was  thus  secluded 
on  the  day  that  Sir  Cuthbert,  being  resolved  to  prevent 
Rose  and  myself  from  holding  any  communication 
together,  led  her  away  with  him  to  these  apartments.” 

“  But  why  did  he  wish  to  separate  you  from  your 
friend  ?”  interposed  Monsieur  Valdelapins  with  some 
heat. 


His  daughter  smiles  and  checks  her  smile  instantly  as 
if  it  were  a  sin. 

“A  circumstance  which  occurred  to  me  that  day  be¬ 
trayed  to  Sir  Cuthbert  that  I  had  been  exploring  his 
mansion  .i  litrle  too  freely  ;  he  did  not  wish  me  to  relate 
my  discoveries  to  Rose.” 

“  You  are  right,”  observes  Sir  Cuthbert ;  “  I  had  no 
desire  to  cast  the  shadow  of  such  a  history  on  my  step¬ 
daughter.” 

“  Then  you  acknowledge  the  young  lady’s  statement 
to  be  substantially  correct  ?”  says  Mr.  Penrose. 

“It  is  perfectly  so.” 

“And  Rose  slept  in  that  room,” Blanche  says,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  door,  “  and  the  woman  I  saw  doubtless 
entered  by  the  other  way.” 

“  Sir  Cuthbert,”  observes  Mr.  Penrose  gravely,  “  I 
must  see  these  rooms  and  that  person  at  once.  This 
young  lady’s  evidence  points  clearly  to  her  as  the  guilty 
party,  and  Mr.  Bosperis  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  explain 
satisfactorily  his  part  in  this  sad  drama.  It  was  to  the 
window  of  this  next  room  you  ascended,  sir,”  concludes 
the  magistrate  with  a  marked  accent. 

Mr.  Bosperis  does  not  answer  him  a  word ;  a  flickering 
shade  of  anxiety  quivers  in  his  eyes,  but  his  face  remains 
impassive. 

“  You  cannot  enter  by  that  door,  gentlemen,”  Sir 
Cuthbert  says,  as  Mr.  Penrose  and  others  press  forward 
eagerly  towards  the  adjoining  room.  “  You  must  ascend 
to  the  upper  corridor,  and  go  down  the  staircase  which 
has  been  described  to  you.” 

“  Is  the  door  locked  ?  Is  she  safeT'  asks  Mr.  Pen¬ 
rose  anxiously. 

The  question  moves  Barbara  with  a  strange  grief  and 
indignation ;  her  eyes  flash  on  the  man  through  her 
tears. 

“  Safe  !”  she  says  bitterly.  But  Sir  Cuthbert  inter¬ 
poses  in  a  grave,  sad  tone — “  That  unhappy  lady  is  safe 
from  ill,  or  from  doing  ill.  The  door  is  locked  simply 
because  nothing  can  be  disturbed  until  after  the  arrival 
of  the  coroner.” 

“  He  is  here,”  Mr.  Bosperis  says  in  a  low  voice,  as, 
looking  up,  he  greets  a  new  crowd  in  the  doorway. 

“Then,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  further  reason  for 
delay,”  Sir  Cuthbert  says.  “  Will  you  follow  me  ? 
Not  you.  Lady  Theresa,  unless  you  wish  it.  I  have  no 
desire  to  give  you  pain.  But  Mr.  Bosperis  and  Mr 
Lethbridge  will  be  required  to  identify  the  person  now 
lying  dead  in  my  house.  Deborah,  we  shall  want  you 
also.” 

Sir  Cuthbert  leads  the  way  ;  all  follow  him  silently. 
Mr.  Bosperis  springs  to  Barbara’s  side,  and  bends  down 
and  whispers — 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Barbara  ?  Whom  are 
we  to  see  and  identify  ?  Is  it  the  old  Raven  they  hold 
an  inquest  on 

Barbara  gives  him  a  strangely  sorrowful  look,  and 
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moves  away  from  his  side  without  a  word  passing  her 
lips,  yet  somehow  he  knows  now  it  is  not  Primrose 
Behenna  be  is  going  to  see. 

Lady  Theresa  has  stood  trembling  and  uncertain  with 
tear-laden  eyes  following  her  husband. 

“  Can  you  bear  this  sight  ?”  Walter  says  to  her  ;  “  if 
so,  will  you  accept  my  aid  ?” 

She  takes  his  offered  arm,  and  so  Oliver  is  left  to 
escort  the  grey  and  stony  Deborah,  who  is  as  hard  and 
silent  as  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus.  Blanche  walks  with 
her  father.  All  these  fall  back  a  little,  so  when  they 
reach  the  door  which  that  long  slender  hand  had  opened 
and  swung  to  and  fro  on  the  night  before  Primrose  died, 
the  others  had  already  descended  the  staircase.  It  is 
dark  and  narrow,  and  at  the  foot  a  small  door  admits 
them  to  a  large  light  room — so  light  that  for  a  moment 
all  eyes  are  dazzled ;  then  they  see  a  crowd  of  men, 
coroner  and  jury,  and  beyond  these,  taller  than  all,  Sir 
Cuthbert  standing  by  another  doorway  stern  and  pale. 

The  crowd  parts  right  and  left  to  make  a  path  for 
the  last  comers,  then  all  see  lying  across  the  door  the 
pale,  still,  dead  figure  of  a  woman.  Her  face,  like 
snow,  is  scarcely  whiter  than  her  hair,  which  covers 
her  like  a  mantle,  hiding  her  attenuated  arms  and  one 
thin  white  hand,  which  is  pressed  against  her  heart. 

“My  God!  who  is  it?”  Mr.  Bosperis  whispers 
hurriedly. 

“  It  is  my  mother  I”  Barbara  answers,  and  breaking 
from  him  she  kneels  down  by  the  side  of  the  pale  dead, 
and  her  tears  fall  on  the  cold  white  face. 

“  Gentlemen,”  Sir  Cuthbert  says,  in  a  voice  a  little 
uncertain  and  shaken,  “  the  lady  you  see  here  lying 
dead  is  my  daughter — my  only  child.  Deborah,  you 
were  her  nurse  ;  go  forward  first  and  tee  if  you  can 
recognise  her  face.” 

Deborah,  the  last  in  that  silent  procession,  comes 
forward  at  his  word,  still  grey  and  cold,  but  when  that 
sad  sight  meets  her  gaze,  the  stony  mask  upon  her  face 
gives  way,  every  muscle  quivers,  and  she  bursts  into 
loud,  bitter  weeping.  Then,  lifting  her  wrung  hands 
in  the  air,  she  passed  Ernest  Bosperis,  and  hissed  out 
upon  him  harshly — 

“  This  is  your  work — you  killed  her !  And  I  say 
again,  as  I  did  last  night,  I  have  seen  you  sorrow  more 
for  a  dog  than  for  her.” 

He  had  thought  she  spoke  of  Rose ;  he  had  not 
dreamed  to  see  such  a  sight  as  this.  He  gave  her  a 
wild  haggard  look,  but  held  his  lips  rigid  as  death. 

“  This  is  the  lady  I  nursed  from  childhood  to  a 
woman,”  said  Deborah,  her  hard  voice  sounding  husky 
and  broken.  “  When,  in  a  reckless  way,  she  made  a 
miserable  marriage,  I  clung  to  her  still ;  and  when 
bitterness  came  between  her  husband  and  her,  I  upheld 
her  in  her  wrath  and  pride.  When  he  put  her  in  a 
madhouse  it  was  I  who  searched  for  her,  I  who  helped 
her  to  escape,  I  who  aided  her  to  hide  in  her  old  home, 
where  she  lived  a  terrible  life  of  solitude  and  sorrow. 
Ah  I  I  always  loved  her,  and  did  many  a  mad  errand 
for  her  to  soothe  her  broken  heart  and  her  shattered 
brain.  This  is  my  nursling,  my  darling  Barbara  Tre- 
gethas.” 

She  broke  down  utterly,  this  poor,  stony,  hard 


woman,  and,  sinking  to  the  floor,  she  took  the  dead 
woman’s  head  upon  her  knees,  and  smoothed  back  the 
long  white  hair  which  floated  over  her  face. 

“  Mr.  Lethbridge,”  said  Sir  Cuthbert,  “  many  years 
ago  a  lady,  forlorn,  poor,  a  little  shaken  in  mind, 
having  with  her  a  child  of  very  tender  age,  came  to 
the  house  of  a  widow — also  poor — and  craved  a  shelter. 
She  came  because  the  husband  of  this  poor  widow 
had,  some  two  years  previously,  treated  her  for  her 
sad  malady,  and  been  kind  to  her  when  others  were 
rough  and  cruel.  She  remembered  this,  and  stayed 
with  her  friend  a  year.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
she  disappeared  suddenly,  mysteriously,  leaving  her  child 
in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Lethbridge.  Have  you  any  recol¬ 
lection  of  this  lady  ?” 

“  Not  sufficient  to  Identify  her  now,  changed  as  she 
is,”  Walter  answered  gravely,  as  he  looked  down  with 
pity  on  the  cold  white  face.  “  But  when  my  aunt — 
who  was  to  me  as  a  mother — lay  pn  her  deathbed,  she 
confessed  to  me  that  the  poor  lady  was  the  mother  of 
the  young  girl  who,  until  then,  I  had  always  called  my 
dear  cousin  Barbarti.’’ 

Barbara  flushed  as  he  spoke  her  name,  and,  rising 
from  her  sad  place  by  her  mother’s  side,  she  came  to 
him  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“  Your  cousin  still,  Walter,”  she  said  quietly.  “  We 
will  never  give  up  the  old  name.” 

The  strong  patient  heart,  which  had  loved  her  so 
long,  thrilled  with  hope  as  she  said  this,  and  his  eyes 
rested  on  her  face  with  tender  pride.  But  he  only 
said  simply — 

“  Thank  you,  Barbara,’’  and  turned  to  Sir  Cuthbert 
again. 

“  By  what  name  was  that  lady  known  at  your  aunt’s 
house  ?”  he  asked. 

“  By  the  name  of  Linton.” 

“  And  did  Doctor  Lethbridge  know  her  by  that 
name  during  his  attendance  on  her  ?” 

“  No,  she  was  called  Mrs.  Ernest  then.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lethbridge ;  I  have  no  other 
question  to  ask.  Mr.  Bosperis,  I  call  on  you  to  identify 
my  unhappy  daughter.  Do  you  know  her  again  ?  Is 
that  the  face  which  you  first  saw  at  Pera  twenty-one 
years  ago  ?” 

Who  shall  say  what  Ernest  Bosperis  felt  as  the  cords 
of  bygone  years  drew  him  to  the  dead  woman’s  side, 
and  he  looked  down  upon  the  pale,  passion-worn  face, 
which  his  memory  now  recalled  painfully  in  the  first 
flush  of  its  beauty  and  its  love  ? 

“  I  recognise  this  lady,”  he  said,  “  as  my  wife, 
Barbara  Tregethas,  whom  I  married  at  Pera  under  the 
name  of  Ernest.” 

His  strange,  unexpected  words  caused  a  thrill  of 
amazement,  a  stir,  a  murmur,  instantly  checked,  and  all 
eyes  turned  on  him  in  wonder,  reading  him  anew  in 
the  light  of  this  revelation.  All  but  Lady  Theresa’s  ; 
she  knew,  by  the  letter  he  had  sent  her  through 
Deborah,  that  this  late  acknowledgment  it  was  his 
fixed  resolve  to  make,  and  she  was  glad  it  was  done. 
A  sad  smile  passed  over  her  lips,  and  she  held  out  her 
thin  white  hand  to  him,  and  clasped  his  before  he  spoke 
again.  He  knew  what  this  kindly  caress  meant ;  she 
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•wished  him  to  justify  himself  somewhat  to  all  these 
eager  judges  listening  in  amaze. 

“  Sir  Cuthbert,”  Mr.  Bosperis  said,  “  do  you  give 
me  leave  to  speak  ?” 

“  I  have  no  right  to  bid  you  be  silent,”  he  answered. 

“  You  will  speak  gently  of  the  dead  ?”  Barbara  inter¬ 
posed,  touching  his  arm  a  moment. 

He  gave  her  one  grieved  look.  At  this  instant  his 
heart  was  filled  with  a  deeper  feeling  than  she  could 
dream  of  for  the  wife  of  his  early  youth.  It  was  greater 
pain  to  him  to  speak  than  any  human  gauge  of  thought 
could  fathom.  It  was  to  justify  Lady  Theresa,  not 
himself,  that  he  uttered  the  few  words  of  explanation 
for  which  the  crowd  waited  so  eagerly. 

“  I  believed  my  wife  dead  when  I  married  Lady 
Theresa  de  Beauvoir.  As  truly  as  I  look  down  now 
upon  her  dead  face,  and  know  it  to  be  hers,  so  truly 
did  I  look  down  years  ago  upon  the  dead  face  of 
another  woman  and  believe  it  to  be  hers.  In  this 
belief  I  married,  in  this  belief  I  lived  many  years. 
Never  was  there  a  shadow  of  blame  resting  on  Lady 
Theresa’s  life,  never  the  shadow  of  any  desire  in  my 
heart  to  do  her  a  wrong.  I  am  in  her  hands  now  I 
am  a  free  man,  to  take  me  or  to  reject  me  as  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  though  if  she  refuses  to  be  my  wife  she 
makes  me  a  poor  man — poor  in  losing  my  lands,  poorer 
still  in  losing  happiness,  poorest  of  all  in  losing  her — 
yet  I  confess  here  publicly  that  it  would  be  best  and 
wisest  for  her  if  she  this  day  loosed  my  hand  and  let 
me  go  from  her  for  ever.” 

She  was  holding  him  with  both  her  clinging  arms, 
she  was  sobbing  on  bis  breast,  there  was  no  thought 
in  her  true  loving  heart  of  forsaking  him  henceforth 
■W’hile  he  and  she  should  live. 

“  I  do  not  deserve  your  love,  Theresa,”  was  all  he 
said  in  a  quiet  sad  voice,  but  his  eyes  had  a  strange 
joy  in  them  which  Barbara  saw  with  a  pang  of  jealousy 
in  her  heart  for  her  dead  mother,  yet  she  rose  up,  took 
Lady  Theresa’s  hand  and  kissed  it  gently,  then  knelt 
again  in  her  old  place.  There  is  a  keen  sharp  ache 
running  through  all  her  nerves — the  ache  of  a  bitter 
and  dreadful  thought  which  she  cannot  speak. 

What  will  Rose  say  when  she  awakes  to  sense  again  ? 
Was  it,  indeed,  this  poor  pale  demented  hand  which 
struck  her  ?” 

Barbara  looks  up  with  a  heavy  shadow  in  her  great 
grey  eyes  and  meets  the  brave,  frank  gaze  of  Walter 
Lethbridge  steadily  fixed  on  her,  and  something  in 
that  wistful,  watchful  look  brings  a  blush  of  self- 
reproach  to  her  pale  check.  Through  all  her  life  he 
has  watched  and  worked  and  cared  for  her  alone  ;  she 
knows  it  now — she  knows  that  all  the  happiness  she 
has  ever  had  she  owes  to  him,  and  if  there  be  left  for 
her  any  joy  on  earth  she  must  find  it  by  his  side.  It 
can  never  come  to  her  through  these  new-found  rela¬ 
tions  who  would  have  allowed  her  forgotten  life  to 
waste  in  ignorance,  and  misery,  and  pain,  till  death 
in  mercy  found  her  a  pauper’s  grave.  For  one  single 
second — for  the  first  time  in  all  her  life — her  sad  eyes 
rest  on  Walter’s,  and  that  second  brings  him  to  her, 
and  his  outstretched  hand  meets  hers  close  by  the  cold 
marble  face  of  her  mother.  Both  start  as  they  mark 


this,  and  both  feel  instinctively  that  they  have  given 
each  other  a  solemn  pledge  in  the  presence  of  this 
silent  awful  witness.  There  is  passion  and  joy  in  the 
clasp  of  Walter’s  hand,  there  is  peace  and  reliance  in 
Barbara’s,  a  great  weight  is  lifted  from  her  heart,  but 
she  is  passing  through  a  hard  struggle  ;  she  cannot  feel 
joy  yet  awhile.  The  ache  of  a  foolish  love  lasts  long 
after  the  love  is  gone.  Moreover  the  weariness  of  a 
mighty  sorrow  for  this  poor  dead  mother  is  on  her 
heart,  and  the  •w'orld  at  this  moment  is  to  her  a  stony 
desert  where  the  weak  fall  and  the  strong  cruelly 
trample  them  down  as  they  go  on  their  relentless  way. 
Deborah’s  voice  awakes  her  as  from  a  dream. 

“  We  can  lift  her  on  her  bed  now,”  she  says,  “  since 
the  j  ury  have  seen  how  we  found  her.  Y  ou  see  we 
could  not  open  this  door,  she  was  lying  across  it.  She 
fell  here  in  her  last  weakness,  perhaps  as  she  w’as 
seeking  help  or  food.  It  was  as  desperate  and  hard  a 
deed  for  her  to  do  that  as  for  a  man  to  break  through 
a  prison  wall.  It  was  only  when  she  was  dying  she 
gained  courage  to  come  thus  far  and  fall.” 

“Was  she  so  neglected  ?”  Barbara  asks  shrinkingly. 

“  Neglected  !  no,  that  she  never  was.  Since  Prim¬ 
rose  fell  ill  Lady  Tregethas  has  been  a  true  sister  of 
mercy  to  her,  but  during  these  last  bitter  days  that  poor 
lady  has  stayed  by  her  daughter’s  bedside,  and  there 
was  no  one  with  such  watchful  eyes  as  hers  to  note 
whether  she  had  taken  food  or  not.  It  was  only  yes¬ 
terday  they  saw  she  had  eaten  nothing  for  many  days, 
and  last  night  Sir  Cuthbert  himself  watched  for  her, 
and  never  heard  her  step  or  saw  her  come  to  her  lonely 
meal ;  then  he  went  to  her  door,  and,  opening  it  softly, 
felt  some  strange  obstruction  in  the  way,  and,  looking 
in,  he  saw  her  Ij^ing  dead  across  the  threshold.  He 
closed  the  door  again  on  seeing  this,  and  went  hurriedly 
for  the  doctor  attending  here  on  Miss  Rose,  and  they 
came  round  by  the  little  staircase  and  entered  by  that 
door.  I  was  with  them.  She  does  not  look  very 
different  from  what  she  looked  in  life.  I  saw  her  last 
alive  by  the  dead  man’s  w'eir  in  the  park,  when  she  gave 
me  one  of  her  woeful  letters  for  Lady  Theresa.  I 
thought  she  was  sleeping  till  the  doctor  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  heart  and  declared  she  was  dead.  ‘  She  died 
of  w'eakness,  pgitation,  and  want  of  food,’  he  said.  I 
went  down  to  Bosanken  when  I  heard  that — my  anger 
was  so  hot  in  me.  He  killed  her  by  tormenting  her  by 
his  presence.  Why  did  he  come  ?  can  you  tell  me  that  ?” 

This  sudden  question  put  so  fiercely  blanched  Bar¬ 
bara’s  face  to  snow  ;  she  looked  round  wildly  and  saw 
they  were  in  the  room  alone — all  the  crowd  had  gone. 

“  Come  away,”  Walter  said  earnestly ;  “  they  are 
all  gone  to  hear  the  surgeon’s  evidence  ;  they  will  not 
return  here.  Let  us  leave  this  sad  room.” 

But  Barbara  shrank  back,  and  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  hand. 

“  I  can  bear  no  more,”  she  said  hurriedly  ;  “  will 
they  inquire  of  Rose  now  }  will  they  ask  her - 

“  No,  no ;  I  heard  Mr.  Penrose  say  Mademoiselle 
Valdelapins’  evidence  so  plainly  proved  how  this  sad 
event  had  occurred  that  he  would  not  press  the  matter 
further  now ;  he  would  wait  till  Miss  Carteret  was  in 
a  condition  to  relate  the  truth.” 
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“  And  Mr.  Bosperis — my  father  has  not  been  called 
upon  to  speak.” 

“  He  has  not  said  a  word.” 

A  deep  sob  burst  from  Barbara’s  lips,  and,  breaking 
from  Walter’s  detaining  hand,  she  waved  him  and 
Deborah  away.  Left  alone,  she  bent  over  the  still  pale 
form  upon  the  bed,  and  kissed  the  marble  brow. 

“  Mother !  mother  !  if  you  could  but  speak  !”  she 
whispered.  “  But  you  are  silent  for  ever.  And  as  in 
life  you  bore  all  the  pain,  all  the  punishment,  so  in 
death  this  sin  likewise  is  laid  to  your  charge.  But  I — 
your  child — a  woman  also,  I  know — I  feel  the  truth — 
you  have  died  to  save  him.  Rest  in  peace,  mother  ! 
I  can  be  silent  too.” 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

The  business  of  the  day  is  over.  It  is  obvious  the 
poor  recluse  has  died  from  natural  causes  ;  obvious 
also  to  all  minds  is  the  fact  that  in  an  outburst  of  her 
woeful  malady  her  hand  struck  at  Rose,  so  coroner  and 
magistrate  soothe  the  rich  man’s  pain  with  courteous 
speech,  and  smooth  away  what  difficulties  they  can  lying 
in  his  path.  Evidently  there  can  be  no  prosecution 
against  the  dead,  so  it  is  no  man’s  interest  now  to  peer 
and  pry  into  this  mad  deed,  hence  the  task  of  questioning 
the  wounded  girl  is  left  to  a  more  convenient  time ;  and 
apparently  there  is  no  one  over-anxious  to  take  this  duty 
on  himself. 

“  The  whole  thing  is  so  plain,”  whispered  fussy  Mr. 
Penrose  to  the  coroner  ;  “  and  I  think  out  of  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  the  family,  now  that  the  girl  is  recovering, 
the  less  said  the  better.  She’ll  clear  it  up  by-and-by, 
doubtless.” 

“  Or  hush  it  up,”  returns  the  other.  “  The  poor 
creature  being  Sir  Cuthbert’s  daughter  and  Mr.  Bosperis’s 
wife — an  odd  story  that — will  make  all  parties  anxious 
for  silence.  And  they  are  right  enough.  Of  what  use 
would  be  a  fuss  now  she  is  dead  ?” 

“  None  whatever,  certainly,  except  to  gratify  imper¬ 
tinent  curiosity.  But  what  was  Mr.  Bosperis  doing  at 
the  window  ?  He  could  tell  us  something  if  he  liked.” 

“  No  doubt  he  could  ;  but  like  a  gentleman  he  held 
his  peace.  Not  a  pleasant  position  for  a  man  to  be  a 
witness  against  a  wife  he  had  ill-used.  As  to  his  being 
at  the  window,  that’s  an  affair  of  his  own.  Perhaps 
he  wanted  to  see  with  his  o  vn  eyes  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  in  the  disagreeable  predicament  of  having  one 
wife  too  many.” 

“  Ah  !  you  have  hit  the  right  nail  there.  An  uncom¬ 
fortable  sort  of  life  his  must  have  been  of  late  years 
since  he  suspected  the  first  Mrs.  Bosperis  was  shut  up 
here.” 

“  Awful !  And  worse  still  for  Lady  Theresa  if  she 
knew  it.  A  good  thing  the  poor  child  was  drowned, 
is  it  not  ?  Are  you  going  to  stay  to  lunch  ?  Lady 
Tregethas  has  sent  a  civil  message,  you  know,  asking  us.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  shall  stay.  What  a  mad  lot  they 
are  here  at  Caerlerrick  !  Sir  Cuthbert,  it  seems,  wishes 
to  make  some  sort  of  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
granddaughter  ;  that  is  why  we  are  asked  to  stay.” 

“  Oh !  that  is  the  granddaughter,  is  it  ?  The  tall,  hand- 
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some,  quiet  girl  in  black.  Well,  if  Bosperis’s  marriage 
is  all  right,  she’ll  be  the  richest  heiress  in  the  county, 
won’t  she  ?” 

“  Yes,  unless  he  re-marries  Lady  Theresa  and  has  a 
son,  and  even  in  that  case  all  the  Caerlerrick  estates  will 
be  hers.  Nothing  can  keep  them  from  her.  The  deed 
Sir  Cuthbert  executed  in  favour  of  his  wife’s  daughter 
is  not  worth  a  penny  now  his  legal  heir  has  turned  up.” 

“So  Miss  Carteret,  poor  girl,  has  got  a  double 
stab.” 

“  Ha !  ha !  ha !  yes,  she  has.  And  that  will  be 
rather  a  downfall  for  De  Beauvoir,  who  is  tremen¬ 
dously  hard  up,  and  who  was  very  sweet  on  her  when 
she  was  an  heiress.” 

“  Oh  !  he’ll  cry  off  now  for  certain.  He  can’t  afford 
to  marry  without  money.  A  man  does  not  sell  himself 
for  nothing  now-a-days.” 

“  Lunch  is  served,  gentlemen.” 

And  a  very  singular  and  silent  funch  that  was,  pre¬ 
sided  over  only  by  Lady  Tregethas,  pale  and  calm,  who 
courteously  applied  herself,  with  scant  speech,  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  her  guests. 

They  were  irrepressibly  hungry;  they  enjoyed  their 
viands,  the  novelty  of  their  position,  and  the  excitement 
of  the  burning  curiosity  they  repressed.  They  felt 
themselves  to  be  spectators  of  a  drama  acting  for  their 
entertainment — spectators,  and  yet  actors  also,  and  it 
behoved  them  to  play  their  parts  well.  Lady  Tregethas 
quitted  them  as  quickly  as  she  could. 

“You  will  excuse  me.  I’m  sure,”  she  said  on  rising. 

“  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  left  the  bedside  of  my 
daughter.  I  am  anxious  to  return  to  her.” 

“  I  sincerely  trust  she  is  out  of  danger,”  said  Mr. 
Penrose. 

Lady  Tregethas  bowed  her  head  in  thanks.  There 
swelled  up  in  her  heart  bitter  thoughts  of  the  'neavy 
price  she  had  paid  for  her  grand  marriage  ;  and  a  vision 
of  her  humble,  sunny  home  in  France  swam  before  her 
eyes,  contrasting  with  this  cruel  castle,  this  dull  in¬ 
hospitable  hospitality,  the  bed  of  pain  on  which  Rose  . 
lay,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  courage,  tears  came  anJ 
dropped  down  silently. 

The  men  sprang  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  for  her 
to  pass  out,  and  not  a  word  more  was  uttered. 

“  I  think  Sir  Cuthbert  might  have  spared  her  the 
pain  of  coming  here,”  observed  the  coroner,  helping 
himself  to  wine. 

“  He  is  not  a  man  to  spare  a  woman  anything.  And 
it  was  very  civil  and  nice  of  her  to  come.  She  is  a 
splendid  woman.” 

“  Yes  ;  she  has  quite  a  remarkable  face,  and  you  are 
mistaken  if  you  think  Sir  Cuthbert  has  ever  played  the 
tyrant  to  her.  She  presided  here  to-day  quite  of  her  own 
free  will,  I  am  certain.  _  After  all,  the  poor  creature 
lying  dead  is  Sir  Cuthbert’s  only  child  ;  he  must  feel  her 
loss  acutely.  And  for  sixteen  years  he  has  had  her 
before  his  eyes  in  a  ghastly  shape  of  pain  and  loneliness 
— neither  dead  nor  living.  He  can  hardly  be  fit  to 
play  the  host  to-day.” 

“  No  one  expected  it,”  returned  Mr.  Penrose.  “  And 
I  say  again  it  was  very  kind  and  nice  of  Lady  Tregethas 
to  come.” 
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“  Oh,  Sir  Cuthbert  is  one  of  the  old  school,  strictly 
ceremonious.  He  would  hav'e  sat  here  himself,  grim 
as  a  hatchment,  if  she  had  not  done  it.  After  all,  she 
is  the  only  one  who  could  ;  she  is  no  real  relation,  you 
know,  to  that - ” 

“  Gentlemen,  if  you  have  finished  lunch.  Sir  Cuth¬ 
bert  will  be  glad  to  see  you  in  the  library.” 

The  curtain  is  drawn  up  again,  and  another  act — the 
last — is  to  be  played  before  a  curious  audience. 

Holding  Barbara  by  the  hand.  Sir  Cuthbert  presents 
her  ceremoniously  as  his  granddaughter  and  heiiess, 
and  in  a  few  brief  words  goes  into  the  evidence  of  her 
birth.  The  Venetian  cabinet  which  had  been  her 
mother’s  stood  on  the  table  before  him,  and  the 
contents  once  so  sacred  are  looked  at  now  by  many 
strange  eyes. 

“  I  gave  this  cabinet  to  ray  first  wife,”  Sir  Cuthbert 
says,  and  his  eyes  for  an  instant  rest  on  the  veiled 
picture  on  the  wall.  “  It  remained  in  her  possession 
till  her  death,  when  it  passed  to  my  daughter.  Mr. 
Lethbridge  will  tell  you  how  it  became  my  grand¬ 
daughter’s.” 

Link  bv  link  Barbara’s  life  is  spread  out  before  them 
in  Walter’s  clear  voice,  and  if  in  telling  it,  if  in  proving 
her  identity  as  the  child  of  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Ernest 
Bosperis,  some  portions  of  the  chain  prove  also  his  own 
generous  love,  it  is  not  through  his  words  they  see  it, 
but  by  his  deeds.  Barbara  sees  and  understands  much 
more  than  the  audience  can  read,  and  a  feeling  of  pro¬ 
found  humiliation  seizes  on  her  as  she  perceives  that 
her  carelessness,  her- ease,  her  many  enjoyments  have 
been  won  by  this  man’s  toil,  and  what  she  values  above 
all — her  mental  training,  her  power  at  last  to  recover 
the  cruel  waste  of  her  asylum  years — have  been  bought 
for  her  by  his  labour.  She  remembers  that  she  sought 
refinement  and  cultivation  that  she  might  win  Oliver  de 
Beauvoir,  but  now  that  she  has  gained  a  mind  and  a 
soul  she  finds  these  deliberately  choose  the  worthier  man, 
and  it  was  her  unformed,  ignorant  heart  that  longed  for 
the  love  of  the  idler.  Her  great  grey  eyes  at  this 
moment  touch  Oliver’s  face  and  pass  on  as  though  they 
had  looked  on  ice,  and  in  every  nerve  of  that  sensitive 
frame  of  his  he  feels  that  look,  and  knows  that  he  has 
stood  in  her  mind  an  instant  weighed  with  Walter 
Lethbridge,  and  his  scale  is  gone  down  for  ever.  He 
has  lost  the  great  and  noble  gift  she  once  gave  him — 
her  love ;  and,  what  he  thinks  of  more,  in  losing  this 
he  has  lost  the  greatest  heiress  in  the  West.  But  all 
his  instincts  are  alive  in  self-defence,  and,  except  for 
one  dark  shadow  passing  swiftly  over  his  handsome 
face,  no  one  sees  his  pain.  He  knows  he  deserves  his 


fate,  and  he  will  never  utter  one  word  against  her,  or 
let  human  tongue  in  his  hearing  call  her  fickle.  To  his 
heart’s  core,  though  that  heart  is  light  with  vanity  and 
cruel  in  its  inconstant  loves,  Oliver  de  Beauvoir  is  still 
a  gentleman. 

“  Mr.  Bosperis,”  Sir  Cuthbert  says,  “  do  you  ac¬ 
knowledge  your  daughter  now  or  do  you  wish  for 
further  proof  ?” 

Mr.  Bosperis  has  been  seated  with  his  back  to  the 
light,  his  head  bent  forward  resting  on  his  hands,  and 
as  he  raises  it  now  all  see  his  face  haggard  and  white 
as  a  man’s  who  has  been  dead  a  day.  Yet  his  grace  of 
manner,  his  careless,  easy,  mellow  voice  are  still  at  his 
command. 

“  I  acknowledge  her  gladly,  and  I  thank  her  fer  much 
kindness  shown  to  me.” 

His  eyes  rested  a  moment  on  her  face,  and  brought 
the  blood  to  it  like  a  flame.  ”  If  she  can  accept  me 
as  her  father  and  forgive  all  the  past,  I  am  the  one  who 
should  feel  grateful  and  obliged.  Will  you  acknow¬ 
ledge  me,  Barbara  ?” 

For  the  first  time  throughout  this  dreadful  day  that 
mellow  voice  breaks  a  little ;  there  is  an  indescribable 
accent  of  bitterness,  of  pathos,  in  it,  and  his  hand, 
which  he  has  half  stretched  out,  quivers  and  falls. 
Barbara  is  silent,  and  stands  like  a  white  statue,  with 
eyes  full  of  pain. 

“You  see,  gentlemen,”  and  his  old  ease  is  in  his 
voice  again,  “  it  is  my  daughter  who  refuses  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  me,  not  I  her.  She  has  suffered  much  ;  I  can¬ 
not  wonder  she  does  not  forgive  me.  Yet  her  sufferings 
are  not  all  my  fault.  Remember  that  until  I  saw  her, 
until  I  saw  that  cabinet  in  her  possession,  and  read 
the  letters  I  had  written  to  her  mother,  I  thought  her 
dead.” 

It  is  all  he  says  in*  self-defence,  and  he  bends  his 
head  forward  again,  as  if  he  meant  to  speak  no 
more. 

“  I,  too,  believed  my  granddaughter  dead,”  Sir  Cuth¬ 
bert  says,  “  or  I  should  long  ago  have  taken  steps  to 
recover  her.  It  was  only  on  the  day  that  Deborah 
brought  me  these  letters” — and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
them — “  that  my  fixed  belief  gave  way,  and  I  recog¬ 
nised  the  possibility  of  Barbara  Lethbridge  being  my 
daughter’s  child.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  that  you 
have  listened  to  me  so  long.” 

It  was  a  dismissal,  and  every  stranger  there  rose 
hurriedly  and  took  but  brief  leave-takings  ere  they 
went  forth  from  road  old  Caerlerrick,  like  Rumour’s 
trumpets,  to  scatter  their  strange  news  to  the  four 
winds. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  SYSTEM. 


H. 


OUR  last  article  ended  with  a  description  of  the 
connected  series  of  playthings  in  use  in  the 
Kindergarten.  We  have  now  to  tell  of  the  different 
occupations  which  are  introduced  there  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  amusement,  of  the  young. 

Frdbel,  the  founder  of  the  Kindergarten  system, 
relates  that  when  a  boy  he  was  much  interested  in 
w'atching  the  workmen  who  w'ere  repairing  the  Gothic 
church  of  the  village  in  which  he  lived.  After  closely 
observing  what  they  did,  he  collected  stones,  pieces  of 
timber,  and  boards,  and  began  also  to  build  a  church. 
He  tried  a  long  time,  but  in  vain,  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  satisfactory  ;  at  last  he  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
despair.  7'his  fruitless  toil,  he  thought,  gave  him  his 
first  impression  that  children  ought  to  have  better- 
prepared  materials  w'ith  which  to  work,  and  some  one 
to  superintend  their  operations.  So  his  childish  play 
in  his  father’s  garden  became  the  starting  point  from 
which  he  proceeded  to  find  new  materials  and  a  mode 
of  using  them,  landing  at  last  in  the  occupations  and 
system  of  the  ICindergarten. 

The  chief  object  of  these  occupations,  as  indeed  of 
the  whole  educational  method,  is  to  educate  the 
creative  powers  of  the  mind.  They  are  carried  on 
with  very  simple  and  cheap  materials,  such  as  paper, 
wood,  peas,  chips,  and  clay. 

The  first  we  shall  mention  is  the  occupation  of 
stick-laying.  For  this  Frbbel  used  little  wooden 
sticks,  but  an  American  writer  mentions  that  she  has 
used  barley  straws  instead.  They  should  be  cut  into 
lengths  of  an  inch,  two  inches,  three,  four,  five,  and 
six  inches,  and  the  child  should  have  a  hundred  or  so 
in  a  box.  With  these  sticks  or  straws  letters  and 
numbers  are  formed,  as  a  preparation  for  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  a  great  variety  of  figures 
— doors,  w'indows,  houses,  fences,  and  so  on — are 
made,  according  to  the  child’s  own  invention.  The 
four  elementary  arithmetical  rules  are  thus  easily 
learned,  and  combination  is  carried  on  from  the  most 
simple  to  the  most  complicated  figures,  thus  exercising 
the  eye  in  the  observation  of  shape  and  form. 

After  this  comes  the  pleasant  exercise  of  folding 
paper.  Here  we  have  a  simple  material  converted 
into  different  shapes,  which  proceed  from  the  same 
fundamental  form,  a  square  bit  of  paper  being  folded 
in  different  lines.  In  this  way  one  hundred  and 
twenty  different  f®rms  can  be  produced  from  the  same 
foundation,  following  the  fixed  laws  of  combination. 
By  the  use  of  this  exercise  manual  dexterity  and  neat¬ 
ness  are  acquired,  and  it  may  be  the  means  also  of 
developing  geometrical  power  in  children. 

The  third  exercise  is  the  plaiting  of  paper  and  other 
materials.  In  this  quiet  amusement  the  material  is  cut 
into  narrow  slips  and  worked  into  a  woven  piece  by 
interlacing.  The  diversion  begins  with  the  simplest 
and  roughest  weaving,  and  may  be  carried  on  till  the 


child  ends  at  the  most  artificial  patterns  and  figure®. 
After  the  rules  have  been  progressively  learnt,  the  work 
is  executed  according  to  the  child’s  own  invention  or 
inclination. 

The  occupation  of  cutting  paper  is  also  one  which 
may  lead  to  beautiful  results.  Let  each  child  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  square  piece  of 
thin  paper.  Have  the  same  yourself,  and  let  them 
imitate  you  as  you  go  through  the  following  pro¬ 
cess  : — 

I.  Lay  the  paper  straight  on  the  table.  2.  Unite 
tw'o  opposite  corners,  and  crease  the  fold,  which  will 
make  a  triangle.  3.  Hold  the  doubled  corners  in  the 
fingers,  and  unite  the  other  two  corners,  by  which  a 
smaller  triangle  will  be  produced,  with  one  side  closed 
and  the  other  open.  4.  Turn  one  of  the  folds  to  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  keeping  the  corners, 
where  they  are  all  united,  between  the  forefinger  and 
thumb,  and  cut  the  paper  at  the  base,  so  as  to  form  an 
acute-angled  isosceles  triangle.  5.  Now  cut  into  all 
the  creases  as  they  are  folded  together,  and  into  the 
edges,  making  little  diamonds  or  any  kind  of  cuts, 
and  gouging  out  small  pieces.  6.  Unfold,  and  a  sym¬ 
metrical  pattern  will  be  found  to  be  cut. 

These  manipulations  can  be  easily  performed  by  the 
youngest  children.  When  they  are  acquired,  the 
exercise  of  a  very  little  ingenuity  will  enable  both 
teacher  and  children  to  produce  countless  other  patterns 
in  much  the  same  way. 

The  next  exercise  is  drawing  on  slates  and  paper 
ruled  with  crossed  lines.  Many  extraordinary  figures 
may  thus  be  produced,  the  ruled  lines  helping  to  give 
the  child  security  of  movement  and  firmness  of  touch. 

Next  comes  the  pricking  of  patterns  into  paper  with 
a  needle.  Lines  drawn  on  folded  paper  are  divided 
by  points,  through  which  holes  are  made  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  needle ;  in  this  way  the  pattern  on  one  piece 
of  paper  is  impressed  on  several  beneath.  Practising 
this  occupation  with  the  greatest  possible  evenness 
prepares  the  hand  and  eye,  in  the  case  of  little  girls, 
for  sewing  and  other  needlework.  The  forms  of  birds 
and  animds  may  also  be  drawn  on  paper  for  children 
to  prick.  They  are  greatly  delighted  to  hold  these 
pricked  forms  against  the  window-pane,  and  see  the 
lines  of  light  which  they  have  made,  and  also  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  raised  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper. 

Painting  the  patterns  thus  obtained  is  another  ad¬ 
mirable  exercise.  It  calls  forth  the  sense  of  beauty 
and  perception  of  colour,  and  develops  habits  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  cleanliness.  Only  the  three  primary 
colours,  however,  should  be  used — namely,  red,  blue, 
and  yellow. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  pea- work,  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  employments  for  children  ever  met 
with.  It  enables  the  child  to  exercise  his  inventive 
faculties  to  an  extent  never  before  afforded  by  such 
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simple  materials,  for  all  that  is  required  for  this  occu¬ 
pation  is  a  number  of  sticks  sharpened  at  both  ends, 
and  peas  soaked  in  water  till  they  are  sufficiently  soft. 

The  first  step  in  pea-work  is,  as  one  would  expect, 
the  most  simple  :  a  certain  number  of  sticks  and  peas 
are  given  to  the  child,  and  the  question  is  asked, 
“  What  can  you  form  ?”  When  the  teacher  has 
learned  by  having  heard  the  children’s  answers  to  her 
question  what  the  peculiar  individuality  is  of  each  child, 
she  commences  with  the  most  common  forms.  She 
takes  a  stick,  places  a  pea  at  each  end,  and  asks, 
“  What  is  this  like  ?”  The  answers  will  be  various — 
a  candle,  a  pin,  a  pillar,  the  letter  I,  and  the  round  of 
a  chair.  On  this  last  hint  she  may  proceed  and  form 
two  rounds  in  the  same  way.  Then  she  will  set  sticks 
in  the  peas  at  right  angles,  and  unite  them  so  as  to 
make  a  square.  This  will  become  the  foundation  of 
the  chair.  Then  four  more  sticks  maybe  stuck  in  the 
same  peas,  vertically,  and  at  right  angles  with  the 
others,  and  these  can  be  united  by  horizontal  lines 
representing  the  seat  of  the  chair.  Then  by  means 
of  three  more  sticks  the  outlines  of  the  back  of  the 
chair  can  be  made. 

Many  forms  may  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a 
square,  among  which  is  a  barn.  Again,  by  taking  a 
triangle  for  the  basis,  one  may  make  a  pyramid,  an 
obelisk,  a  church-spire,  a  prism,  &c.  As  the  child 
becomes  more  accustomed  to  handling  the  materials  he 
may  venture  on  still  more  elaborate  works  of  con¬ 
struction.  Indeed,  there  is  no  end  to  the  forms  which 
can  be  produced  by  the  use  of  peas  and  small  sticks. 
Models  of  the  most  complicated  and  magnificent  build¬ 
ings  in  the  world,  such  as  temples,  mosques,  churches, 
and  palaces,  can  be  made,  as  well  as  the  simplest  forms 
which  a  child  of  four  years  can  stick  together. 

For  this  pea-work  special  preparation  and  strict  order 
are  required  ;  the  sticks  must  be  properly  pointed,  and 
graduated  in  length,  and  the  peas  properly  softened,  or 
the  child  will  not  be  benefited.  The  night  before  the 
pea-work  is  intended  to  be  set  about  some  whole 
yellow  peas  should  be  put  in  cold  water,  and  allowed  to 
remain  there  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  After  that 
time  they  should  be  taken  out  and  slightly  rubbed  in  a 
cloth  so  that  the  outsides  shall  not  be  wet  enough  to 
spoil  the  points  of  the  stick. 

Another  occupation  for  the  children  of  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  is  modelling.  This  is  one  of  their  most  interest¬ 
ing  employments,  and  affords  an  extensive  field  of 
operation  that  children  of  all  ages  might  exercise 
themselves  in  with  advantage.  Clay  is  the  material 
usually  employed ;  it  is  the  least  expensive,  and  is  best 
adapted  for  ordinary  uses. 

“  The  material  being  prepared,”  says  an  American 
Kindergartener,  “each  child  is  supplied  either  with  a 
small  flat  board,  slate,  cloth,  or  strong  paper  to  cover 
part  of  the  table  used  ;  a  strong  blunt  elastic  knife, 
and  a  portion  of  the  plastic  material.  The  child  is  first 
left  to  pursue  the  bent  of  its  own  inclinations — gene¬ 
rally  the  roller  and  the  ball  are  the  first  objects 
attempted,  and  in  their  formation  the  child  finds  great 
delight.  Irregular  forms  are,  however  the  easiest. 
The  children  are  encouraged  to  imitate  birds’  nests. 


baskets,  candlesticks,  and  various  fruits — apples,  pears, 
and  strawberries  ;  also  some  vegetables,  and  especially 
flowers  :  whenever  it  is  possible  let  them  have  the 
natural  objects  before  them.  Afterwards  models  of 
animals  are  given  for  imitation,  and  they  are  encouraged 
to  make  parts  of  the  human  figure — fingers,  hands, 
ears,  noses,  for  which  they  have  models  in  each  other. 

I  have  known  a  boy  not  twelve  ye.ars  old  who  would 
take  an  engraved  head  and  mould  one  by  it  in  which 
the  likeness  would  be  remarkable. 

“  To  make  forms  from  the  hint  of  an  engraving  is  a 
little  above  imitation  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
we  do  not  wish  the  children  to  stop  with  imitations. 
Let  them  go  on  and  invent  forms,  beautiful  vases, 
pitchers,  &c.  When  they  begin  to  make  heads  and 
human  figures,  a  teacher  who  understands  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  drawing  can  bring  to  their  notice  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  human  figure  and  face  found  in  nature, 
which  make  ideal  beauty.  Many  a  heaven-destined 
sculptor  will  find  himself  out  in  the  Kindergarten.” 

Romping  is  by  no  means  forbidden  in  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  schools  ;  indeed,  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  children  to  indulge  in. 
In  proportion  as  children  tend  to  be  violent  they  are 
vigorous  in  constitution,  and  where  there  is  no  inclina¬ 
tion  for  hard  play  one  may  generally  suspect  a  morbid 
weakness  of  some  kind.  It  is  but  common  sense,  then, 
to  favour  energetic  physical  activity,  and  not  to  repress 
it.  The  sports  and  active  games  of  the  Kindergarten 
will  be  found  to  be  easy  intellectual  exercises  ;  for 
“  to. do  anything,”  it  has  been  said,  “with  a  thought 
beforehand  develops  the  mind  and  quickens  the  intelli¬ 
gence,”  and  thought  of  this  kind  does  not  tax  intellect 
or  check  physical  development,  which  last  must  never 
be  sacrificed  in  the  process  of  education. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  the  Kindergarten  system 
consists  of  two  separate  branches,  the  first  consisting 
of  various  occupations,  and  the  second  of  gymnastic 
games.  It  is  a  pity  that  want  of  space  forbids  our 
enlarging  as  fully  upon  the  games  as  we  have  already 
done  upon  the  occupations. 

Frbbel  thought  it  very  desirable,  as  we  remarked  in 
our  first  article,  that  the  children  should  have  a  garden 
in  which  they  could  cultivate  flowers.  In  his  own  estab¬ 
lishments  he  always  had  one,  which  he  divided  into 
lots  for  the  different  children,  reserving  a  portion  for  his 
own  share,  in  which  they  could  assist  him.  He  thought 
it  the  happiest  method  for  calling  their  attention  to  the 
invisible  God,  whose  power  must  be  waited  upon, 
after  the  conditions  for  growth  are  carefully  arranged 
according  to  laws  which  they  must  observe.  When  a 
garden  is  out  of  the  question,  a  flower-pot  with  a  plant 
in  it,  for  each  child  to  take  care  of,  would  do  very 
well. 

When  seven  years  old  the  child  may  be  considered 
as  fit  to  go  from  the  Kindergarten  school  to  the  common 
primary  school.  He  will  enter  there  with  habits  of 
docility,  industry,  and  order  already  acquired,  full  of 
attention,  and  with  all  his  senses  w'ide  awake.  At  the 
same  time  he  wdll  be  reasonably  obedient,  and  his 
temper  will  not  have  been  irritated  by  stupid  and  un¬ 
reasonable  repression  of  his  childish  nature.  Children 
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trained  on  the  Kindergarten  system,  say  the  supporters 
of  that  method,  always  possess  in  themselves  a  source 
of  enjoyment  to  which  others  are  strangers  ;  they  are 
easily  governed,  having  the  power  of  self-control,  and 
are  readily  taught  the  most  difficult  arts  and  sciences, 
having  a  foundation  laid  for  their  reception. 

We  get  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  Kindergarten 
system  in  action  in  a  little  work  published  in  London 
some  years  since. 

“  As  I  entered  the  room,”  says  the  writer,  “  I  saw 
a  number  of  little  children  arranged  in  a  circle,  taking 
hold  of  hands,  and  singing  in  full  glee,  while  one  of 
the  number  was  walking  round  the  outside  of  the 
circle,  making  her  compliments  to  each.  They  sang 
sweetly  and  in  perfect  tune — 

“  ‘  Louisa  likes  to  wander 
From  one  child  to  another. 

And  wish  them  many  happy  days,  happy  days.’ 

When  she  got  to  her  place  the  next  did  the  same,  and 
so  on,  until  the  whole  had  wandered. 

“  Then  they  had  a  game  called  ‘  the  Pigeon’s  House.’ 
A  number  of  little  children  represented  pigeons ;  the 
rest,  with  their  teacher,  took  hold  of  hands,  and  formed 
a  closed  circle.  They  then  opened  out  the  circle  and 
sang — 

“  ‘  We  open  the  pigeon-house  again. 

And  set  all  the  happy  flutterers  free ; 

They  fly  through  the  fields  and  the  grassy  plain. 
Delighted  with  joyous  liberty ; 

And  when  they  return  from  their  merry  flight, 

We  shut  up  the  house  and  bid  them  go^  night.’ 

“  No  sooner  was  the  circle  open  than  away  flew  the 
pigeons,  moving  their  hands  like  the  wings  of  a  bird. 
The  door  was  open,  out  they  went  into  the  garden,  ran 
round  the  grass-plot  (those  forming  the  circle  or  pigeon- 
house  singing  all  the  way),  and  came  back  again  in  time 
to  enter  the  pigeon-house  before  it  was  shut.  One 
little  pigeon  was  all  but  too  late,  and  would  have  had 
to  sleep  in  the  fields  had  not  the  other  pigeons  pulled 
her  in  as  the  door  was  closing. 

“  There  were  many  other  games — the  Hare,  Cuckoo, 
Fish,  &c.  Some  of  the  songs  were  German.  The 
young  English  children  pronounced  the  German  very 
well — in  fact,  that  is  the  age  to  learn  the  pronunciation 
of  a  language.  I  could  not  help  thinking  this  was  an 
improvement  upon  our  old  games. 

“Well,  after  the  movement-games  the  children  were 
glad  to  sit,  and  they  did  sit  around  a  table.  Each  had  a 
box  of  cubes  given  to  it,  and  with  those  cubes  an  immense 
variety  of  beautiful  forms  was  produced.  Some  counted 
them,  others  formed  stars,  crosses,  castles,  and  houses, 
and  some  were  content  to  divide,  subdivide,  and  unite 
them. 

“When  tired  with  the  cubes  each  received  a  few  small 
sticks,  which  they  placed  in  all  positions,  formed 
angles  of  all  kinds,  letters,  tents,  houses,  &c.  After 
the  sticks  they  had  some  other  exercises  with  coloured, 
balls.  They  played  in  a  circle  as  before,  and  passed 
balls  of  different  colours  from  one  to  another,  singing 
all  the  time.  When  tired  they  sat  down  again,  plaited 
chips  and  paper,  made  gates  of  the  one  and  beautiful 
mats  of  the  other.  Some  of  them  cut  paper  into 
beautiful  patterns  such  as  you  see  in  crochet-books. 


and  others  folded  paper  and  made  salt-boxes,  birds, 
&c.  After  this  they  were  supplied  with  slates  and 
pencils  ;  some  of  them  produced  very  good  designs, 
differing  according  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  child. 

“  I  saw  much  more — far  more  than  I  can  describe. 
All  the  visitors  were  delighted  ;  I,  for  my  part,  I 
longed  to  be  a  child  again,  that  I  might  begin  from 
their  starting  point.  There  was  order  without  restraint, 
activity  without  rudeness,  heartfelt  enjoyment  without 
a  cloud  to  overcast  it — in  short,  it  looked  like  a  garden 
where  humanity  might  bloom  in  all  its  loveliness,  and 
bring  forth  such  fruits  as  are  required  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.” 

We  have  valuable  testimony  as  to  the  worth  of  the 
Kindergarten  system  from  Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  no  mean 
authority  on  educational  matters.  “  The  writer,”  says 
that  gentleman,  “  has  visited  the  principal  Kindergartens 
in  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Weimar,  Gotha,  and 
Eisnach.  He  has  thus  had  abundant  opportunities  for 
judging  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  these  institutions 
and  of  the  machinery  by  which  they  are  carried  on. 
He  has  watched  the  children  at  their  ‘  play’  and  at  the 
‘  work’  which  looks  like  ‘  play  ;’  has  seen  them  march¬ 
ing,  dancing,  dramatising,  clapping  with  their  hands, 
beating  time  with  their  feet.  He  has  heard  their  songs 
and  their  shouts  of  pleasure.  But  what  has  most  im¬ 
pressed  him  is  the  earnest  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
little  ones  which  had  characterised  all  their  proceed¬ 
ings.  Without  pretending  to  admire  all  he  saw  doing 
by  the  teachers  (amongst  whom  different  degrees  of 
skill  and  efficiency  were  to  be  expected),  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  his  decided  opinion  that  the 
practical  adoption  of  Frbbel’s  principles  trains  the 
natural  powers  of  children  in  a  natural  way,  a  way  in 
which  profit  and  pleasure  are  united,  and  tends 
continually  to  an  all-sided  culture  of  their  whole 
being.” 

It  is  not  in  Germany  alone  that  the  system  has  made 
progress.  In  the  United  States  it  is  fast  gaining 
ground,  and  has  an  enthusiastic  advocate  there  in 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  who  conducts  a  pleasant 
little  magazine  called  The  Kindergarten  Messenger. 

Into  our  own  country  it  was  introduced  in  1851  by 
Madame  Ronge,  who  had  been  educated  as  a  teacher 
under  Frbbel  himself.  She  opened  a  Kindergarten  in 
London,  and  it  is  the  description  of  her  establishment, 
as  it  existed  in  1854,  that  we  have  transferred  to  our 
pages.  For  a  long  time,  however,  it  attracted  very 
little  attention  in  England,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  that  the  merits  of  the  system 
have  been  recognised,  except  in  very  narrow  circles. 

Who  will  make  a  good  Kindergarten  teacher  ?  Any 
young  woman  possessing  a  habit  of  reflection,  some 
energy,  a  cheerful  conscientious  character,  a  true  love 
of  children,  and  a  common  school  education  may  enter¬ 
tain  the  idea  of  becoming  one.  But  a  thorough  course 
of  training  is  essential ;  for  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
“  Frbbel’s  system  is  in  danger  just  now  of  being  mis¬ 
represented  in  England  by  teachers  who  think  them¬ 
selves  qualified  to  practise  it  after  a  very  cursory 
observation  of  his  method  and  with  but  a  slight  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  principles.”  Both  in  London  and  in 
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Manchester  we  understand  there  are  facilities  for 
acquiring  all  the  practical  knowledge  necessary. 

There  is  a  demand  just  now  for  Kindergarten 
teachers,  and  in  these  days,  when  the  subject  of 
suitable  and  remunerative  employment  for  women  is  so 
much  discussed,  we  may  be  doing  a  service  by  quoting 
from  a  letter  which  appeared,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  in  one  of  our  metropolitan  daily  papers : — 
“  Parents  and  school-managers  write  from  many  parts 
of  the  country  inquiring  for  qualified  Kindergarteners, 
but  the  almost  inevitable  answer  is  that  there  are  none 
to  be  had,  for  as  soon  as  a  teacher  is  trained  she  finds 
a  situation.  Surely  some  of  the  many  young  ladies 
who  are  intending  to  become  governesses  in  private 
families  would  do  well  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
line  of  teaching.  Teachers  are  also  required  as  assis¬ 
tants  in  established  Kindergartens,  and  for  introducing 
the  system  in  many  kinds  of  institutions.  The  open¬ 
ings  are  so  varied  and  so  new  that  it  is  impossible  to 


say  anything  definite  about  remuneration,  but  if  a 
Kindergarten  teacher  be  efficient  she  will  be  able  to 
mike  a  good  position  for  herself.  There  is  not  much 
capital  required  to  start  a  Kindergarten.  A  large 
room,  or  two  rooms,  must  be  hired,  and  tables  or 
desks,  &c.,  provided  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  families 
interested  combine  to  make  these  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments,  or  a  Kindergarten  department  may  be  added  to 
a  school  for  older  children.”  As  to  the  agreeable¬ 
ness  of  the  employment,  to  teach  children  is  its  own 
reward. 

But  though  a  complete  and  satisfactory  application 
of  the  different  games  and  modes  of  occupation  can 
only  be  learned  by  going  through  a  regular  course  of 
instruction,  and  by  entering  fully  into  the  ideas  upon 
which  the  system  is  founded,  yet  attentive  mothers  and 
nurses  may  learn  enough  by  reading  to  apply  the  method 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  so  far  as  the  early  stage  of  the 
child’s  progress  is  concerned. 


ON  FURNITURE. 

NO.  V. 


SOMEBODY  has  remarked  that  we  pass  about  a 
third  of  our  lives  in  our  bedrooms.  This  would 
be  a  good  argument  in  favour  of  having  good,  mry  sleep¬ 
ing-rooms,  and  also  for  having  everything  tastefully 
arranged  as  far  as  is"compatible  with  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  Wall-papers  are  now  so  inexpensive,  and 
yet  so  pretty,  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  hanging 
in  our  bedrooms  the  hideous  whity-browns  and  dusky 
drabs  that  were  not  long  ago  specially  devoted  to  the 
walls  of  sleeping-rooms.  Too  often  the  patterns  were 
an  offence  to  the  taste  and  a  weariness  to  the  eye. 

Notwithstanding  the  pretty  and  tasteful  papers  so 
generally  seen  now,  the  above-mentioned  miseries  have 
by  no  means  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
In  country  cottages  they  are  to  be  seen  flaunting  their 
discordant  colours  on  the  walls — flaming  roses  and 
dreadful  lilies,  supposed  to  be  copies  from  nature,  just 
as  the  sign  over  the  neighbouring  village  inn  is  popu¬ 
larly  supposed  to  resemble  a  lion,  while  to  the  eyes  of 
the  naturalist  it  is  like  nothing  in  Nature. 

Bedroom  papers  should  be  light  in  colour,  and  not 
pronounced  in  form.  Borders  are  to  be  avoided  if  the 
rooms  are  low,  as  they  detract  from  the  appearance  of 
height. 

The  carpet  should  be  rather  dark,  and  in  colour 
harmonious  with  the  wall-paper.  It  is  beneficial  to 
health,  because  it  promotes  cleanliness,  to  have  the 
carpet  only  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  the  boards  that 
extend  beyond  it  being  either  beeswaxed  or  varnished, 
as  described  in  a  former  number. 

Brass  bedsteads  are  undoubtedly  the  most  elegant, 
while  iron  comes  next  in  the  scale,  and  wood  last. 
Bedsteads  of  brass  and  iron  cost  from  £2  los.  to 
according  to  size  and  quantity  of  decoration.  Wooden 
bedsteads  can  be  had  from  25s.  to  £20. 


The  less  drapery  there  is  about  the  bed  the  better 
for  the  health,  as  the  free  current  of  air  is  impeded  by 
curtains.  There  is  no  objection  to  lace  curtains,  and 
I  have  seen  such  a  pretty  arrangement  of  the  latter  on 
the  continent  that  I  think  our  readers  would  like  to 
have  it  described.  A  large  brass  ring  is  fastened  above 
the  bed  to  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  is  tied  to  a  hook 
in  the  ceiling  above  the  outer  side  of  the  bed.  Two 
lace  curtains  are  hung  round  this  ring  by  means  of 
small  brass  rings,  one  of  them  falling  over  the  head, 
the  other  over  the  foot,  of  the  bed.  The  effect  is  very 
light  and  graceful. 

Dimity  curtains  might  be  arranged  in  this  way  with¬ 
out  impeding  fresh  air.  Dimity  is  a  much  more 
economical  material  than  lace,  as  it  washes  so  well. 
Chintz  looks  pretty  for  bedroom  furniture,  and  some 
kinds  wash  very  well.  A  pretty  pale  pink  lining 
under  a  chintz  of  bright  pattern  improves  greatly  the 
appearance  of  a  bedroom.  With  this  for  curtains,  a 
valance  of  the  same  round  the  bed,  “  skirts”  for  the 
toilette-table  to  match,  and  a  little  trimming  of  the 
chintz  for  the  looking-glass,  edged  with  lace,  a  bed¬ 
room  ought  to  look  very  pretty.  The  chimney-piece 
ought  to  have  a  valance  to  match,  also  trimmed  with 
lace,  which  need  not  be  expensive. 

A  very  useful  boot  and  shoe  case  can  be  made  of 
chintz  or  brown  holland,  or  any  strong  material. 
If  of  chintz,  it  ought  to  be  lined  with  unbleached 
calico.  The  way  to  make  it  is  as  follows  : — Cut  a  piece 
of  the  unbleached  calico  three-eighths  of  a  yard  in 
depth.  This  is  the  foundation.  Then  cut  a  strip  of 
the  lined  chintz  a  yard  and  three-quarters  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  in  depth.  Hem  this  all  along  one 
side.  Gather  the  lower  side,  and,  taking  care  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  fulness  equally,  stitch  it  to  the  lower  side 
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of  your  foundation,  and  up  the  two  sides.  Then 
mark  out  three  lines  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
and  put  a  row  of  stitching  up  each.  This  gives  you 
four  compartments  for  boots  and  shoes.  Then  cut  a 
piece  of  the  chintz  a  yard  long,  and  an  eighth  and  a 
half  in  depth,  cut  it  out  in  four  deep  scallops  bind 
these  scallops  with  coloured  ribbon  or  braid,  and  stitch 
the  strip  to  the  top  of  your  foundation.  The  scallops 
fall  over  the  boots  and  hide  them.  When  the  whole 
is  bound  round  with  ribbon  or  braid,  the  useful  con¬ 
trivance  is  complete,  and  can  be  nailed  at  each  corner 
against  the  wall. 

We  are  all  liable  to  illness,  and  to  want  nursing 
now  and  then,  so  every  bedroom  ought  to  contain  a  couch 
or  easy  chair,  as  an  aid,  not  only  to  the  repose  of  those 
who  watch  by  us,  but  to  our  own  convalescence.  This 
couch,  or  chair,  should  be  covered  with  chintz  or 
dimity  to  match  the  other  hangings  in  the  room. 

Cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers  have  of  late  years 
been  vying  with  each  other  in  the  production  of  woods 
suitable  for  bedroom  furniture,  and  some  of  the  results 
of  this  competition  are  commendable  in  the  extreme. 
Wardrobes,  chests  of  drawers,  dressing-tables,  and 
washstands,  en  suite,  may  be  seen  in  various  kinds  of 
beautifully-polished  woods,  mahogany,  as  usual,  in 
the  van  of  the  march,  birchwood,  painted  deal,  and 
polished  deal.  Mahogany  is,  of  course,  always  the  best 
value  to  those  who  can  afford  to  study  true  economy 
so  far  as  to  disregard  the  first  expense.  Deal  is  the 
most  useful  after  mahogany,  and  is  quite  unrecognis¬ 
able  by  the  unpractised  eye  when  polished  or  varnished, 
or  painted  in  subdued  tints  and  then  japanned. 

The  ingenious  may  contrive  a  very  inexpensive 
wardrobe  for  their  bedrooms  in  the  following  way  ; — 
Get  the  carpenter  to  nail  upon  two  upright  deal  boards, 
iq  inches  wide  and  6  feet  long,  a  smaller  board  of  the 
same  width,  but  only  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  long. 
This  is  placed  upright  against  the  wall,  and  securely 
fastened  to  it.  Pegs  are  driven  into  the  wall  at  the 
back,  and  into  the  inner  sides  of  the  long  deal  boards, 
which  a  few  hooks  may  be  driven  in  on  the  under  part 
of  the  top  board. 

Your  wardrobe  is  thus  complete,  with  the  exception 
of  a  door.  The  door  must  be  a  curtain — of  chintz, 
dimity,  rep,  or  any  material  you  fancy.  Rings  are 
sewn  on  the  top  of  the  curtain,  are  then  strung  on  a 
brass  rod,  which  is  supported  on  two  hooks,  one  at 
each  side  of  the  front  of  the  board  across  the  top. 


This  is  a  primitive  but  very  useful  arrangement  where 
funds  do  not  admit  the  purchase  of  a  wardrobe,  and  it 
would  cost  but  little  to  have  the  boards  veined  and 
varnished  in  imitation  of  maple  or  birch. 

Old  boxes  with  the  tops  stuffed  and  covered,  and 
a  valance  round  them,  mike  convenient  receptacles  for 
dresses,  besides  being  useful  as  seats. 

Pretty  splash-screens  for  nailing  over  the  wall-paper 
at  the  back  of  the  washstands  may  be  made  of  tissue- 
paper,  arranged  in  alternate  folds  of  white  and  colour. 

After  these  little  hints  to  the  economical,  I  must  turn 
for  a  moment  to  the  possessors  of  well-filled  purses, 
and  present  to  them  the  following  estimate  for  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  a  large  and  handsome  bedroom  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Brussels  Carpet,  say  . >ii5  o 

Hearth  Ru!^  .  iio  o 

Handsome  Spanish  Mahogany  Half-tester  Bed¬ 
stead,  sft.  Sin.  wide,  panelled  footboard,  cor¬ 
nice,  poles,  &c . 1715  ° 

Damask  Furniture,  made  full,  handsomely 

trimmed,  complete,  fringe  drapery .  8  15  o 

If  uphobtered  on  frames  in  white  tammy  silk 

lace,  &c.,  extra .  zio  o 

Best  Spring  Bed .  5  10  o 

„  Horsehair  Mattress  .  5  S 

Best  linen  tick  feather  Bolster  and  Pillows  ...  215  o 

Three  Witney  Blankets,  1  top  and  i  under  ...  *  *7  6 

Handsome  Marseilles  Quilt  .  118  o 

4ft.  Mahogany  Washstand,  marble  top,  and 

Toilet  Tabl^  large  Glass  affixed  .  Z4  lo  o 

Mahogany  Towel  Horse .  010  6 

Four  cane  seat  Chairs,  superior  stylo .  1  1  x  e 

Spanish  Mahogany  7ft.  Wardrobe,  sliding  trays, 
drawers  under,  hanging  wings,  large  plate 
glass  Panel  in  centre  door  ...  .  38  o  o 

£itS  3  o 

On  the  other  hand,  I  may  remind  those  whose  purses 
limit  their  expenses  that  sleep  as  sweet,  sound,  and 
refreshing  may  be  had  in  a  bedroom  furnished  as 
follows  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Full-size  French  Bedstead,  iron  or  wood  ...  i  >S  ® 

Mattress .  i  10  o 

Good  Millpuff  Bed,  Bobter,  and  Pillows  ...  1  15  o 

Three  Blankets .  114  o 

White  Counterpanes  .  o  i  z  6 

Painted  Washstand  and  Table ...  .  o  I4  6 

Painted  Chest  of  Drawers  ..  180 

Two  Chairs  .  060 

Dressing  Glass,  good  size  .  o  10  o 

Towel  Horse,  3/6 ;  Bedside  Carpet,  18/6  ...  i  z  o 

1170 

Humming-Bird. 


“ONE  WAY  OF  LOVE.” 


To  love  thee.  Sweet,  is  as  if  one  should  love 
A  marble  statue  of  most  perfect  form. 
Which,  on  the  spot  that  hot  lips  lie  above, 

A  tiny  spot,  grows  for  one  instant  warm — 
The  moment  past,  straightway  is  cold  again. 
Returning  to  its  first,  proud,  lifeless  grace. 
Nor  keeps  one  memory  of  the  close  embrace. 


Nor  from  the  warm,  red  lips  one  scarlet  stain. 

But  what  of  that  ?  Why  should  I  be  distressed 
Though  thou  art  cold  as  stone  ?  Let  me  be  brave. 
If  but  for  once,  and  love  for  nothing  save 
For  love’s  sake  only  ;  for  he  loves  the  best. 

And  brightest  does  his  flame  of  passion  burn. 
Who  giveth  all  things,  seeks  for  no  return. 
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TALK  WITH  OUR  READERS. 


UNDER  the  heading,  “  Old  Woman’s  Gossip,”  a 
famous  member  of  a  famous  family  is  contributing 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  magazine  some  very  interesting 
reminiscences.  It  is  more  than  forty  years  ago  since 
Fanny  Kemble  played  Juliet  and  Belvidera  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  promised  to  revive  the  fading 
fame  of  her  race.  She  left  the  stage  on  her  marriage — 
not,  as  she  let  the  world  know  in  more  than  one  book, 
a  happy  one — but  has  occasionally  appeared  (the  last 
time  only  a  few  years  ago)  as  a  public  reader.  Fanny 
Kemble  Butler,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Kemble,  and 
niece  of  “  the  Siddons”  and  Coriolanus  John,  ought  to 
have  something  interesting  to  tell  us  about  these  great 
personages,  and  probably  will  have,  farther  on.  At  present 
we  only  get  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  her  retirement ; 
smiling  at  her  sister,  Mrs.  Whitelock,  twitching  her 
wig  on  one  side,  or,  as  Fanny  Kemble  expresses  herself, 
Melpomene  herself  used  to  have  recourse  to  her  snuff¬ 
box  to  hide  the  dawning  smile  on  her  face.”  John 
Kemble  we  associate  chiefly  with  Lawrence’s  portrait 
of  him  as  Hamlet,  showing  his  slim,  elegant  figure, 
and  those  wonderful  mournful,  dreamy  eyes.  His 
niece  seems  to  have  seen  him  but  once,  shortly  before 
his  death,  and  to  remember  only  “  his  venerable  white 
hair  and  beautiful  face,  full  of  an  expression  of  most 
benign  dignity.”  Years  before  he  was  called  “  Black 
Jack”  by  the  green-room  wits,  though  probably  not  in 
his  presence,  for  he  would  have  “  fluttered”  them,  as 
Coriolanus  did  the  Volscians.  The  wife  of  Charles 
Kemble  was  Miss  De  Camp  before  her  marriage,  a 
famous  actress  of  pathetic  parts,  with  whom,  according 
to  a  dramatic  tradition,  both  the  brothers  were  in  love, 
and  about  whom  they  had  their  only  quarrel.  Clever 
on  the  stage,  she  was  quite  as  clever  in  her  domestic 
capacity.  She  was  “  a  first-rate  cook  ;  her  taste  and 
talent  amounted  to  genius,  and  might  have  made  her  a 
cordon~bleu  if  she  had  not  been  the  wife  and  ch^e  of  a  poor 
professional  gentleman,  whose  moderate  means  were  so 
skilfully  turned  to  account  in  her  provision  for  his 
modest  table,  that  he  was  accused  by  ill-natured  people 
of  indulging  in  the  expensive  luxury  of  a  French  cook  !” 
This  gifted  lady  had  also  an  admirable  taste  in  furni¬ 
ture  and  decoration,  and  continued  to  make  her  house 
a  marvel  of  elegance  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  But 
she  was  possessed  with  a  strange  restlessness,  so  that 
she  was  always  removing  and  rearranging.  As  her 
daughter  expresses  it,  “  Our  furniture  played  an  ever¬ 
lasting  game  of  puss  in  the  corner.”  The  mother  of 
Charles  Mathews  once  asked  her,  “  What  do  you  do 
when  you  have  a  headache,  or  are  bilious  or  cross, 
or  nervous  or  out  of  spirits  ?  I  always  change  my 
dress,  it  does  me  so  much  good  !”  “  Oh,”  replied 
Mrs.  Kemble  briskly,  “  I  change  the  furniture  !” 

We  get  some  glimpses  of  practical  jokes,  in  which 
ladies  whose  respectability  was  undoubted  took  part, 
which  certainly  do  not  make  us  envy  the  taste  and 
sense  of  humour  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  The 


sister  of  Mrs.  Kemble,  “  Aunt  Dali,”  resided  at  Durham 
with  Mr.  Stephen  Kemble,  manager  of  the  theatre,  and 
one  of  her  amusements  was  to  take  his  daughter,  a 
beautiful  girl,  into  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral,  where 
she  would  pretend  to  be  drunk,  and  the  pair  enjoyed 
the  sympathy  expressed  by  the  crowd  with  the  elder 
girl,  who  had  such  trouble  with  her  inebriated  com¬ 
panion  !  This  girl,  another  Fanny  Kemble,  afterwards 
married  Mr.  Robert  Arkwright,  a  near  relation  of  the 
inventor  of  cotton-spinning  machinery,  and  was  in  after 
life  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
many  other  noble  personages. 

We  must  quote  one  anecdote  before  we  take  leave  of 
these  amusing  papers.  A  gay  young  guardsman  went 
for  once  to  see  a  play  of  Shakspeare’s.  His  criticism 
to  a  companion  was,  “  I  say,  George,  dooced  odd  play 
this ;  it’s  all  full  of  quotations.”  The  same  intelligent 
young  gentleman  had  an  invitation  to  the  costume-ball 
given  by  Her  Majesty  when  she  and  the  Prince  Consort 
appeared  as  Queen  Philippa  and  Edward  the  Third. 
The  poor  fellow  was  troubled  to  choose  a  costume,  and 
a  young  lady  cousin  advised  him  to  go  as  the  Black 
Prince,  “  you  will  look  so  lovely  in  armour.”  “  Oh, 
hang  it !”  was  the  ingenuous  reply  ;  “  I  shouldn’t  like 
to  black  my  face.” 

Mrs.  Rose  Mary  Crawshay  has  revived  the  subject  of 
“  Lady  Helps”  by  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  at  Bristol 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  not  a  particularly  appropriate  place  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  such  a  topic.  But  a  lively  discussion  took 
place,  in  which  Mrs.  Crawshay’s  arguments  were 
vigorously  assailed  by  several  speakers,  especially  Mrs. 
Grey,  of  London.  There’s  a  great  deal  of  human 
nature  in  the  world  (we  think  it  was  Sam  Slick  who 
made  that  wonderful  remark),  and,  notwithstanding  a 
few  exceptional  natures,  educated  and  accomplished 
ladies,  “  accustomed  to  good  society,”  will  most 
decidedly  object  to  scrub  floors,  wash  dishes,  and  black- 
lead  stoves,  however  much  they  might  desire  a  home 
and  housemaid’s  wages.  It  is,  besides,  tolerably  certain 
that  less  refined  girls  would  do  the  work  much  better, 
and  the  house  would  be  far  more  comfortable  without 
the  presence  of  an  intermediate  class  of  “  lady  helps.” 
A  lady  writes  to  the  Queen  that,  during  a  thirty  }-ears’ 
experience  of  housekeeping,  she  has  never  been  so  well 
served  as  now,  when  she  has  two  educated,  ladylike 
girls,  daughters  of  middle-class  parents.  They  cook, 
scrub,  make  dresses,  do  everything  that  is  to  be  done, 
are  called  “  miss,”  and  made  companions  of  in  the 
evening.  They  enjoy  their  work,  and  one  of  them 
was  absolutely  delighted  when  told  that  part  of  her 
daily  duty  would  be  to  clean  the  boots  of  the  head  of 
the  family.  We  fear  such  admirable  girls  are  not  very 
numerous.  It  is  a  pity  this  matter  cannot  be  argued  on 
its  own  merits,  without  imparting  into  it  talk  about 
“  woman’s  rights.”  Mrs.  Crawshay  writes,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Daily  News — “Women  ask  for  justice  as 
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human  beings,  and  to  be  emancipated  from  grand- 
fatherly  legislation,  imposed  on  them  merely  for  an  un¬ 
fortunate  accident  of  sex.  They  implore  leave  to  get 
their  bread  in  any  honest  profession,  and  that  they 
should  be  no  longer  forced  into  dishonest  courses  by 
the  laws  of  England,  which  limit  paying  work  to  men.” 
We  would  respectfully  ask  what  occupations  are  women 
prohibited  by  law  from  following,  except  such  delight¬ 
ful  and  truly  feminine  pursuits  as  dragging  trucks  in 
coal-mines,  sweeping  chimneys,  and  others  of  a  kindred 
character  ?  The  truth  is  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
mechanical  trade,  a  commercial  or  intellectual  occupa¬ 
tion,  that  women  do  not  take  a  part  in,  and  where  a 
prohibition  exists  it  is  social,  not  legal. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  a  little  matter  connected 
with  household  management  which  is  generally  over¬ 
looked — the  absence  of  ventilation  of  cupboards.  “The 
omission,”  says  the  Sanitary  Record,'^  is  a  serious  one  in  all 
cases,  but  especially  in  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
ception  of  food  or  of  dirty  linen.  In  such  cases  these 
closets,  with  their  contents,  become  laboratories  for  the 
manufacture  of  polluted  air,  which  from  time  to  time 
escapes  into  the  living  rooms  and  makes  itself  un¬ 
pleasantly  apparent.”  A  few  holes  bored  in  the  doors, 
and  in  damp  cupboards  a  trayful  of  quicklime,  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  are  excellent  remedies. 

The  death  is  announced  of  a  German  nun  in  a 


French  convent,  whose  history  is  somewhat  remarkable 
She  was  a  descendant  of  Martin  Luther,  and  her  father 
was  a  Protestant  stanch  enough  to  have  gladdened  the 
heart  of  his  ancestor.  But  the  daughter  adopted  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  some  years  since  might  have  been 
seen  every  day  prostrating  herself  in  the  church  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  in  Paris,  praying  to  the  saints.  She 
entered  a  convent,  and  her  death  was  hastened  by  the 
privations  she  voluntarily  endured,  hoping  to  atone  for 
the  heresy  of  the  great  Doctor  Martin,  and  the  sacrilege 
he  committed  by  marrying  a  nun. 

Two  events  of  the  month  of  interest  to  Londoners 
have  been  the  laying  the  first  brick  of  the  new  Opera 
House  on  the  Thames  Embankment  by  Madame  Titiens, 
and  the  commencement  of  preparations  for  the  erection 
of  a  splendid  aquarium,  art-gallery,  and  skating  rink,  at 
Westminster,  which  will  surpass  in  size  and  beauty  the 
famous  resort  at  Brighton. 

The  first  coroner’s  jury  empanelled  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  Miss  Peel  and  the  others  who 
lost  their  lives  by  the  running-down  of  the  Mistletoe  by 
the  royal  yacht  Alberta  has  separated  without  giving  a 
verdict.  A  second  jury  has  recorded  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death,  accompanied  by  an  expression  of 
opinion  that  the  royal  yacht  was  travelling  at  a  dange¬ 
rous  speed.  Public  opinion  would  not  have  been  op¬ 
posed  to  a  verdict  even  more  vigorously  worded. 

The  Editor. 


DRESSMAKING  AT  HOME. 

KO.  V. 


WE  have  already  said  much  ^bout  the  advantages 
of  making  one’s  own  dresses,  but  we  would  im¬ 
press  upon  our  readers  that  of  these  one  of  the  greatest 
is  that  when  the  technical  difficulties  have  been  sur¬ 
mounted,  each  lady  is  enabled  to  exercise  her  individual 
taste,  and,  without  rendering  the  cut  unfashionable  or 
the  trimmings  outre,  to  make  her  own  costume  some¬ 
what  different  from  those  she  sees  around  her.  Dresses 
bought  ready-made  in  shops  are  apt  to  exhibit  a  dis¬ 
tressing  similarity,  and  dressmakers,  when  not  really 
first-rate  artistes,  are  very  prone  to  fall  into  a  groove, 
and  to  dress  all  their  customers  to  one  pattern,  without 
due  regard  to  individual  differences  of  figure  or  com¬ 
plexion.  Well-educated  women  ought,  from  their 
education,  to  have  some  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  if  possessed  of  leisure,  although  not  of  well- 
lined  purses,  may  yet  achieve  toilettes  more  ladylike, 
distingue,  and  becoming  than  ever  emanate  from  the 
hands  of  the  middle-class  dressmaker,  whose  only  idea 
is  to  follow  servilely  the  last  Paris  pattern,  without 
either  the  ingenuity  to  modify  its  peculiarities  or  the 
taste  to  adapt  them  to  the  special  requirements  of  the 
customer. 

Of  course  when  dressmaking  is  undertaken  at  home 
it  involves  considerable  trouble.  To  be  able  to  attain  any 
proficiency  in  it  requires  application  and  perseverance, 
but  when  the  preliminary  difficulties  are  disposed  of  the 


occupation  is  a  pleasant  and  amusing  one  ;  there  are 
distinct  and  tangible  results,  and  the  economy  effected 
is  almost  incredible.  How  much  more  entertaining  an 
employment  would  it  be  to  make  up  a  pretty  dress, 
which  every  time  it  was  put  on  would  be  a  sort  of 
trophy  of  skill  and  industry,  than  to  fabricate  yards  of 
tatting  or  to  crochet  antimacassars,  which  are  a  con¬ 
stant  weariness  of  spirit  to  their  possessors  !  In  a  large 
family  there  would  arise  a  pleasing  rivalry  as  to  who 
could  exhibit  the  most  taste,  could  best  turn  a  some¬ 
what  short  length  to  account,  or  could  invent  the 
newest  and  most  appropriate  trimming. 

If,  instead  of  delivering  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
persons  competent  to  fit  on  dresses  and  to  copy  fashion- 
plates,  but  uncultivated  in  every  other  respect,  educated 
women  would  give  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
dress.,  and  would  bring  their  cultivated  tastes  to  bear 
on  that  necessary  even  if  frivolous  subject,  we  might 
perhaps  be  emancipated  from  the  strange  shapes  and  in¬ 
congruous  colours  which  are  decreed  by  the  modiste  as 
“  the  fashion,”  without  reference  to  their  beauty  or 
suitability. 

But  dressmakers  are  accustomed  to  be  autocrats. 
Such  and  such  a  colour  is  the  colour,  therefore  they 
have  patterns  of  no  other  ;  such  a  material  is  the  only 
one  they  will  admit  to  having  in  stock ;  such  a  cut  is 
the  correct  mode,  and  therefore  all  their  clientele — old  or 
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young,  tall  or  short,  fat  or  thin — must  and  shall  wear 
no  other.  This  has  been  painfully  demonstrated  this 
season  in  the  tightly-tied  skirts,  which,  bearable  although 
unbecoming  for  young,  slender  figures,  were  hideous 
and  almost  indecent  for  stout  ones,  and  which  yet,  being 
decreed  by  dressmakers,  were  universally  worn. 

A  pattern  of  the  figure  carefully  taken  by  a  professed 
fitter  will  also  be  found  very  useful  to  the  beginner.* 
It  is  by  no  means  costly,  and  of  immense  assistance. 
Beginners  should  always  commence  with  plain  materials  ; 
figures,  stripes,  and  checks  complicate  the  difficulties  of 
cutting-out  and  fitting  immensely,  and  are  best  avoided 
until  some  proficiency  is  attained.  It  is  a  common 
saying,  “  Oh  !  it  would  be  no  use  my  attempting  dress¬ 
making,  I  have  no  taste.”  But  any  moderately- 
educated  person  may  give  herself  sufficient  taste  by 
a  little  thought  or  observation  to  be  able,  at  any 
rate,  to  avoid  glaring  faults.  Ladies  whose  means 
are  limited,  but  whose  spare  time  is  superabundant, 
would  find  in  this  branch  of  economical  home  employ¬ 
ment  means  to  improve  their  own  taste  and  employment 
for  their  inventive  faculties. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  practical  part  of  our  lesson, 
which  must  this  month  be  on  the  subject  of  neatly  trim¬ 
ming  and  finishing  a  dress,  as  we  have  in  former  papers 
given  full  instructions  for  cutting  out  and  making  them. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  dress  were  to  be  trimmed  with 
flounces  cut  on  the  bias,  a  beginner  would  find  some 
difficulty,  at  first,  in  cutting  these  straight.  The  best 
plan  is  to  cut  a  long  strip  of  newspaper  the  exact  width 
of  the  flounce  you  wish  jto  cut,  and  having  folded  over 
the  material  comerwise  so  as  to  obtain  a  correct  bias, 
lay  the  paper  on  the  slope,  pin  it  to  keep  it  steady,  and 
then  you  may  proceed  to  cut  it  with  confidence.  Adopt 
the  same  plan  with  the  narrower  frills,  or  you  will  not 
only  cut  your  material  to  waste,  but  your  flounces  not 
being  “  due"  bias  will  set  badly. 

With  bias  bands  one  must  be  especially  careful  to 
have  them  cut  correctly.  These  form  about  the  most 
difficult  trimming  to  arrange  neatly,  especially  if  they 
are  in  a  thin  material  or  one  that  “  gives."  Crape  is  a 
very  awful  material  for  bias  bands.  It  will  stretch,  no 
matter  how  careful  one  is,  and  the  more  tired  and 
impatient  one  gets,  the  more  unruly  does  the  aggravating 
material  become  under  hot,  nervous,  jerking  fingers. 

Bias  bands  ought  always  to  be  lined  when  not  formed 
of  double  material.  The  lining  is  first  placed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  hand,  and  both  are  run  closely  together. 
Then  the  lining  is  turned  over  and  basted  down  to  keep 
it  in  its  place  until  the  band  shall  be  sewn  on  the  dress. 
The  band  should  be  left  rather  longer  than  the  lining, 
which  is  otherwise  apt  to  fall  slightly  below  it.  It  is 
well,  before  proceeding  to  sew  on  the  bias  band,  lightly 

•  P^ttorns  are  fitted  to  ladies’  figures  at  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Corent  Garden,  every  Monday,  We<fi»esday,  and  Friday,  from  ten 
till  four,  at  a  moderate  charge. 


to  chalk  a  line  half  an  inch  below  where  it  has  to  be  sewn 
on  the  skirt.  This  enables  the  worker  to  work  straight 
on,  without  being  obliged  perpetually  to  turn  over  her 
band  to  see  that  she  keeps  it  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  hem  of  the  dress  or  from  the  band  below  it. 

Flounces  may  now  be  either  gathered  or  pleated. 
The  close  pleatings  so  fashionable  during  the  winter 
and  spring  require  a  great  quantity  of  material.  The 
allowance  is  three  times  the  width  of  the  portion  to  be 
trimmed.  Thus,  if  a  dress  be  four  yards  wide,  a 
closely-pleated  flounce  to  go  all  round  it  would  require 
to  be  twelve  yards  long.  This  pleating  is  sometimes 
cut  the  selvage  way  of  the  material  and  sometimes  all 
across.  It  sets  closer  when  cut  the  selvage  way,  and 
is  fuller  and  more  fluffy  when  cut  straight  across. 
This  trimming  will  jwobably  be  very  much  used  on 
heavy  autumn  dresses.  In  soft  material,  such  as  cash- 
mere  and  vigogne,  it  is  very  effective,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  extremely  heavy.  Five  yards  of  material  in  a 
flounce  add  appreciably  to  the  weight  of  a  costume  ! 

The  sleeves  of  dresses,  as  worn  at  present,  are  as 
sensible  and  becoming  as  it  is  possible  for  sleeves  to  be. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  of  any  kind  about  them. 
When  we  recall  the  “gigot”  sleeve  and  the  “  hanging" 
sleeve — the  former  sometimes  measuring  three-quarters 
of  a  yard  in  width  and  the  latter  a  yard  in  length — 
we  may  reasonably  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  mo¬ 
deration  of  the  present  mode.  It  fits  closely  to  the 
arm,  but  is  not  too  tight  at  the  wrist,  as  was  rather 
fashionable  about  five  years  ago,  when  the  sleeve  was 
drawn  over  the  hand  with  difficulty  and  required  but¬ 
toning  or  hook-and-eyeing  at  the  wrist. 

Then  the  pretty  fulness  in  the  sleeve  of  to-day  is' 
decidedly  an  improvement  on  the  quite  plain  coat  sleeve 
which  we  imitated  from  gentlemen’s  coats.  The  whole 
style  is  neat,  and  a  snowy- white  linen  cuff*  at  the  wrist 
makes  a  pleasant  completeness. 

In  a  former  paper  I  gave  instructions  for  cutting  out 
and  making  a  sleeve.  The  trimming  is  not  difficult. 
Many  patterns  of  parements,  or  cuff  trimmings,  have 
been  given  with  this  Magazine.  These  are  easily  cut. 
They  should  be  lined,  especially  if  of  a  different 
material  to  the  dress.  In  sewing  on  the  cuff,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  take  the  stitches  through  to  the  right 
side,  and  before  putting  the  cuff  on,  the  sleeve  must  be 
neatly  lined  two  or  three  inches  up  from  the  wrist, 
either  with  the  material  itself  or  silk  to  match. 

Putting  in  the  sleeve  requires  some  care.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  back  seam  of  the  sleeve  may  be  placed 
to  the  shoulder  seam  of  the  dress.  The  sleeve  will 
nearly  always  require  a  little  sloping  out  in  the  front, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pin  or  slightly  tack  the  sleeve 
into  the  dress  and  try  it  on  before  proceeding  to  stitch 
it  in.  It  is  a  weary  process  to  unpick  the  stitches, 
knowing  you  will  have  to  stitch  them  all  over  again. 

OUVRIERE. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  September. 

The  chase  and  the  lingering  charms  that  beautiful 
autumnal  days  lend  to  the  seaside  tell  very  much 
against  the  attractions  of  our  theatres.  The  new  Opera 
is  full  every  representation  night,  but  full  of  foreigners 
and  provincials  only.  Even  the  reproduction  of  Faust, 
with  Madame  Miolan-Carvalho,  though  fraught  with  deep 
interest,  failed  to  bring  together  any  considerable  numbw 
of  Parisian  beau-monde.  Of  xhose- graudes  dames  who  in 
the  season  grace  the  first  boxes  by  their  presence,  we 
could  only  discover  the  Baroness  de  Poilly  in  white 
muslin  and  lace,  with  roses  in  her  dark  hair,  and  the 
Countess  d’Argy  in  a  black  gauze  dress,  with  camelias 
—  no  more.  The  sterner  sex  was  more  fully  represented 
in  aristocratic  names ;  there  were  the  Counts  of  La  Boor- 
donnaye,  de  Fitz- James,  de  Lauriston,  de  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde,  the  Marquis  de  Scepeaux,  and  M.  Hubert 
Delamarre. 

The  reproduction  of  Faust  was,  however,  worthy  of 
a  better-filled  house.  M.  Halanzier  has  had  the  master¬ 
piece  of  Gounod  got  up  in  a  style  that  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  mise-en-sc'ene  is  splendid.  Madame 
Miolan-Catvalho  is  still  the  piima  donna  par  excellence 
of  Gounod’s  cast.  No  other  has  ever  sung  as  she  sing 
them  certain  parts  of  her  rule,  the  opening  scene, 
for  instance.  By  her  side,  M.  Lassalle  as  Mephistophiles, 
and  Mdlle.  Daram  as  Siebel,  deserve  honourable  mention. 

With  the  month  of  September  all  the  theatres  on  the 
Boulevards  have  reopened  their  doors.  At  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  Mdlle.  Granier  triumphs  in  Girojle-Gtrojla,  as  if 
one  hundred  representations  had  not  sufficiently  pro¬ 
claimed  her  success  already.  At  the  Bouffes,  Madame 
Theo  bewitches  the  public  more  than  ever  in  Lm  Jolie 
Parfumeuse.  At  the  Vaudeville,  a  charming  one-act 
piece  in  verse  by  Marc  Monnier  adds  to  the  unceasing 
success  of  the  Pree'es  Veauradieux,  one  of  the  drollest 
comedies  we  have  seen  out  of  the  school  of  Moliere. 

Our  President  is  just  now  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase  in  the  grounds  of  La  Foret,  a  country  resi¬ 
dence  not  far  from  Montargis,  which  belongs  to  his 
mother-in-law,  the  Countess  de  Castries.  The  chateau 
is  about  three  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station, 
which  distance  has  to  be  cleared  in  private  carriages, 
other  means  of  conveyance  being  altogether  wanting. 
Since  the  Marshal  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Chef  de  I'Etat,  La  Foret  has  been  connected  with  the 
Elysee  Palace  by  telegraphic  wires,  so  that  its  august 
guest  is  promptly  informed  of  anything  that  may  interest 
him.  The  property  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country  ; 
the  chateau  contains  a  chapel  with  very  handsome  stained 
glass  windows,  where  the  religious  services  are  con¬ 
stantly  performed  by  the  cure  of  the  parish. 


The  grounds  are  very  beautifully  laid  out,  and  the 
charm  of  water  is  not  wanting  to  the  landscape.  The 
chateau  is  surrounded  with  woods  abounding  with 
game. 

There  are  some  other  chateaux  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  often  received  by  the 
Marshal  with  true  Irish  hospitality.  Nor  does  the 
President  refuse  to  grace  with  his  presence  the  hunting 
or  shooting  matches  of  his  neighbours.  Early  in  the 
month  he  was  with  his  two  sons  on  a  visit  to  the  Count 
de  Bethune,  on  which  occasion  about  three  hundred 
head  of  game  were  brought  down  by  the  small  party 
of  chasseurs,  whose  number  did  not  exceed  eight. 

The  Marshal  was  also  present  at  a  grand  partie  de 
chasse  at  M.  Darblay’s,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest 
estates  for  game  in  the  country. 

Ladies  have  learnt,  of  late  years,  to  appreciate  the 
pleasures  of  field  sports  almost  as  much  as  their  lords — 
French  ladies  we  mean,  for  in  England  sportswomen 
have  ever  been  justly  renowned  for  their  bravery  as  for 
tlieir  elegance.  This  autumn  the  fair  sex  seems  more 
eager  than  ever  to  scour  fields  and  woods,  a  gun  upon 
the  shoulder.  Our  elegantes  have  even  imagined  a 
costume  special  for  such  shooting  expeditions.  The 
costume  adopted  this  year  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  short  skirt,  falling  down  to  the  ankle,  pleated 
h  la  religieuse,  and  of  a  jacket  bodice  with  postillion 
basque,  and  tight  sleeves  buttoned  at  the  wrists.  A 
simple  biais  or  steel  braid  forms  the  trimming  of  this 
robe  de  chasse,  which  is  generally  made  of  cloth  or  Irish 
serge.  The  hat  which  completes  the  costume  is  of 
felt  to  match  the  colour  of  the  dress,  and  its  only  orna¬ 
ment  is  a  tuft  of  partridge  or  woodcock’s  feathers  placed 
on  one  side. 

One  must  approve  of  such  tastes  among  females  of 
the  aristocracy.  Thanks  to  their  presence  field  sports  are 
rendered  doubly  attractive,  and  many  a  chasseur  now 
most  eager  on  the  hunting-field  would  never  have  joined 
in  the  sport  had  there  not  been  a  certain  fair  one  of  the 
party. 

From  another  point  of  view,  it  is  well  that  the  sex 
to  which  we  owe  our  wives  and  mothers  should  take 
pleasure  in  such  active  habits,  and  should  compensate 
for  the  many  months  they  spend  in  the  fever  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  worldly  entertainments,  with  hot  crowded  rooms 
and  sleepless  nights,  by  a  few  weeks  spent  in  more 
active  pursuits,  purer  air,  and  more  healthy  exercise. 
No  doubt  this  fashion  of  spending  the  autumn  season 
in  the  country  will  have  as  beneficial  an  influence  upon 
females  of  our  French  aristocracy  as  it  undoubtedly 
has  upon  those  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Great 
Britain. 
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THE  OCTOBER  FASHIONS. 


PARIS  is  still  widowed  of  its  beau-monde,  for  the 
pleasures  of  la  vie  de  chateau  succeed  this  month 
those  of  watering-places  and  fashionable  seaside  resorts, 
but  our  dressmakers  and  milliners  are  very  busy  sending 
off  new  and  elegant  toilets  and  bonnets  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  autumn  fashions  offer  great  variety  of  shape  and 


that  which  goes  down  the  middle  of  the  front,  forming 
a  sort  of  revers.  A  black  silk  cord,  woven  with  gold, 
crosses  the  skirt  slantways,  fastening  on  a  gathered  bag, 
imitating  the  reticule  of  our  grandmothers,  which  falls 
upon  the  left  side.  Then  a  costume  for  promenade  and 
excursions  of  coarse  grey  woollen  material,  with  plain 
skirt,  trimmed  with  numerous  rows  of  braid  woven  with 


trimmings,  and  perhaps  we  shall  best  illustrate  them  by 
a  few  specimens  taken  from  a  collection  of  toilets  just 
sent  to  a  young  and  distinguished  lady  who  is  to  travel, 
ride,  hunt — in  short,  remain  in  the  country  until  the  end 
of  December. 

We  will,  then,  first  take  note  of  a  blue-black  faille 
dress,  quite  plain,  trimmed  on  either  side  with  buttons, 
and  in  front  with  a  strip  of  braid  woven  with  gold  and 
embroidered  with  bluish  steel  beads,  nothing  more ; 
over  the  sleeves  a  strip  of  gold  braid  twice  as  wide  as 


iron  thread,  which  is  quite  novel  and  in  very  good  taste, 
for  it  is  neither  showy  nor  conspicuous.  The  tunic 
forms  a  double  drapery,  open  in  front.  Grey  ribbons 
fall  in  loops  at  the  place  where  the  draperies  meet.  Cor¬ 
sage  in  the  cuirasse  style,  trimmed  with  braid  to  match 
that  upon  the  skirt.  The  costume  is  completed  by  a 
mantle  trimmed  also  with  woven  iron  braid. 

A  toilette  de  chdteau  is  of  light  blue  vigogne,  trimmed 
with  bias  bands  of  garnet-coloured  velvet  an  inch  and 
a-half  deep.  The  same  band  goes  round  a  tunic  well 


455. — Walking  Dress  of  Blue  Taffetas  and  Mousseline  de  Laine. 

{Paper  Pattern,  5/.  hd.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Madame  Goubaud,  yo,  Henrietta-ttreet,  Covent  Garden.^ 
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drawn  over  the  hips  and  tied  behind  in  two  long  wing¬ 
shaped  lapels.  The  cuirasse  bodice  is  bound  round  the 
bottom  with  a  similar  velvet  band.  The  tout  ensemble  of 
this  costume  is  very  effective  and  becoming. 

A  costume  of  very  dark  grey  woollen  material  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  skirt,  the  only  trimming  of  which  is  one 
flounce,  and  that  for  a  very  good  reason,  for  this  skirt 
entirely  disappears  under  a  very  long  tunic,  buttoned 


with  corsage  cut  low  and  square,  and  is  trimmed  with 
quillings,  lace,  bias  bands,  quilles  and  slashings  of  con¬ 
trasting  colours,  but  the  shape  is  always  the  same.  Not 
only  is  this  shape  extremely  graceful  in  itself,  but  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  thick,  heavy  materials,  and  the  result 
is  that  elaborate  trimmings,  such  as  pleatings,  bouillons, 
and  ruches,  must  now  be  given  up.  Thus  with  the 
tablier  we  shall  lose  all  those  extraordinary  ornamenta¬ 


456. — Country  Toilette. 

(Paper  Pattern,  5/.  6J.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price, — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-strect,  Covent  Garden^ 


slantways  across  one  side,  and  which  shows  nothing  of 
the  under-skirt  but  part  of  the  train  at  the  back ;  in 
front,  indeed,  it  falls  to  the  very  edge  of  the  dress,  and 
is  but  very  slightly  draped  behind.  A  Louis  Quinze 
paletot  completes  this  costume,  which  is  extremely  neat 
and  ladylike. 

The  Princess  dress  is  in  great  favour  this  autumn, 
even  for  dressy  toilets.  It  is  made  for  evening  parties 


tions  which  render  modern  toilets  such  very  complicated 
affairs. 

For  winter  costumes  we  hear  of  cloth  princess  dresses, 
for  which  some  ingenious  method  of  looping  up  will 
no  doubt  be  devised,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  skirt  just 
to  touch  the  ground  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Long 
trains  are  reserved  for  evening  toilets,  but  short  ones 
are  appended  to  walking-dresses.  The  way  in  which 


457- — Country  Toilettls. 

{^Paper  Pattern  for  Fig.  i,  Jx.  6d,  ;  Fig.  2,  41.  6^. — Mantle,  2t.  ()J.  ;  Child's  Dress,  2s.  6el  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price, 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-slreet,  Covent  Garaen.) 


train,  of  some  different  material,  is  added  to  the  gored 
skirt  of  the  princess  dress. 

Thus  a  dress  of  pale  blue  faille  is  made  princess 


avoid  contact  with  the  ground.  For  dressy  toilets,  for 
receptions  or  visits,  the  princess  dress  is  made  of  mate- 
tasse  miterial,  of  plain  or  brocaded  velvet  of  plaided 
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For  home  toilets  in  the  country,  dresses  of  cashmere 
and  other  woollen  material  are  sufficient,  and  in  good 
taste.  This  autumn  ample  tunics  of  such  fabrics  are 
worn  over  a  skirt  of  faille  or  velveteen. 

For  instance,  skirt  of  good  black  velveteen,  trimmed 
with  one  deep  flounce,  headed  with  three  gathered 
puffs  and  a  frilling ;  deep  scarf-like  drapery  of  cream- 
coloured  cashmere,  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  coarse 
Russian  lace  insertion,  and  edged  with  a  border  of  the 
same.  This  drapery  is  caught  up  behind  under  a 
double  bow  of  wide  black  faille  tibbon.  Long  jacket 
bodice  of  the  same  cream-coloured  cashmere,  fitted  to 
the  waist  at  the  back,  and  with  loose  fronts.  This 
jacket  is  trimmed  all  round  the  bottom  and  up  the  fronts 
with  strips  of  insertion  and  a  lace  border,  to  correspond 
with  the  Fcaif  drapery.  The  sleeves  are  trimmed  with 


fashion,  and  all  the  front  part  is  covered  with  gathered 
bouillons  put  on  lengthwise,  except  in  the  lower  part, 
where  one  deep  bouillon  is  placed  across,  and  forms  a 
heading  to  two  fine  pleatings.  A  train  of  marine  blue 
faille  is  added  at  the  back  of  this  dress  ;  it  is  trimmed 
at  the  bottom  with  a  deep  flounce,  with  heading  bound 
with  pale  blue  silk ;  the  lower  edge  of  this  flounce  is  cut  up 
in  small  square  tabs  also  bound  with  pale  blue  silk,  and 
resting  upon  a  pleating  of  the  same,  which  slightly  shows 
beyond.  The  back  of  the  bodice  is  of  the  dark  blue 
silk,  the  front  of  the  light  blue,  and  puffed  to  correspond 
with  the  front  part  of  the  skirt.  Sleeves  of  pale  blue 
faille,  trimmed  with  plisses  and  white  lace. 

In  another  dress,  made  after  the  same  fashion,  the 
front  part  and  sleeves  are  of  mauve  silk  striped  with 
white,  the  train  of  amethyst  velvet. 


459. —  Cashmere  Capeline. 

{^Paper  Pattern,  I/, — Madame  Goubaud,  y^,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

A  question  which  arises  at  this  season  of  visiting  and 
receiving  visits  is  how  the  mistress  of  a  house  full  of 
guests  ought  to  dress.  This  of  course  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  circumstances,  and  yet  I  should  say  in  all 
cases  the  best  way  is  to  dress  simply.  Nothing  is  more 
absurd  than  to  constrain,  as  it  were,  your  lady  visitors 
to  an  exhibition  of  toilets  which  they  must  think  in¬ 
dispensable  if  their  hostess  gives  them  the  example. 

Besides  this,  politeness  requires  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  should  in  no  wise  seek  to  eclipse  her  lady  guests, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  should,  by  the  modesty  and 
simplicity  of  her  own  toilet,  do  all  in  her  power  to  set 
off*  to  advantage  their  own  more  elegant  dress.  On 
the  other  hand,  visitors  do  honour  to  their  hostess  in 
dressing  with  as  much  care  and  elegance  as  possible. 


frillings  and  lace.  A  lining  of  blue  or  cerise  silk  may 
be  placed  under  the  insertion  if  preferred,  but  in  that 
case  the  sash  bows  at  the  back  should  be  of  the  same 
colour,  which  will  brighten  up  this  pretty  morning  toilet. 

For  morning  walks  in  the  country  and  for  excursions 
in  autumnal  weather  nothing  is  more  suitable  and 
appropriate  than  the  costume  of  rough-looking  woollen 
material  adopted  as  a  travelling  dress  by  our  elegantes. 
The  dress  is  made  with  a  long  tunic,  plain  and  square 
cut  at  the  bottom,  with  bachlik  pleat  at  the  back. 
The  trimming  is  the  very  novel  and  stylish  fringe  of 
woollen  balls  which  some  choose  of  a  shade  to  match, 
but  others  of  more  fanciful  taste  prefer  of  some  bright 
contrasting  colour.  The  costume  is  completed  by  a 
loose  paletot,  trimmed  to  correspond. 
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460. — Fichu  of  Black  Cashmere. 

{^Paper  Pattern,  Ij.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


at  the  top  with  a  heading,  and  at  the  bottom  with  a 
narrow  frilling.  The  tunic  forms  two  long  square 
lappets  in  front,  and  is  draped  behind  under  a  bow  of 
faille,  and  trimmed  all  round  with  a  border  of  Chan¬ 
tilly  lace  and  of  beaded  passementerie ;  it  is  open  in 
front,  and  fastened  half-way  up  the  skirt  by  a  bjw  of 
faille.  Plain  bodice,  over  which  is  placed  a  Charlotte 
Corday  fichu  of  black  spotted  tulle  and  lace.  This 
fichu  is  tied  loosely  over  the  bosom.  Half-open  sleeves, 
trimmed  with  lace  from  the  elbows. 


trimmed  with  a  treble  row  of  silk-embroidered  buttons 
and  trimmed  with  a  ruche  and  lace  border  to  correspond 
with  those  upon  the  skirt. 

A  young  (unmarried)  lady  may  wear  for  evening  in 
a  country  chateau  a  scarf  tunic  and  bodice  of  grenadine 
or  of  foulard  over  a  silk  underskirt. 

More  dressy  toilets  of  any  light  fabric  with  low 
bodice  are  trimmed  en  quilles  upon  the  skirt  with 
gathered  bouillons  and  pleatings.  A  scarf  drapery 
takes  the  place  of  the  tablier  and  is  gracefully  disposed 


And  now  we  come  to  speak  of  more  dressy  toilets, 
dresses  for  dinner  and  the  evening.  Married  ladies 
most  generally  wear  dresses  of  Indian  silk,  taffetas, 
faille,  or  other  silk  fabrics. 

The  following  is  a  tasteful  way  of  making  up  a  good 
black  silk  dress,  always  a  useful  item  in  a  lady’s  ward¬ 
robe,  but  more  especially  so  in  the  autumn  season. 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  two  small 
pleatings,  above  which  comes  one  deep  flounce  finished 


A  more  dressy  dinner  toilet  is  of  pearl-grey  faille, 
covered  with  trimmings  of  satin-striped  grenadine  of 
the  same  colour.  These  trimmings  consist  of  a  deep 
bouillon  with  gathered  heading,  finished  with  a  flounce, 
also  put  on  with  a  heading.  A  scarf  drapery  of  gre¬ 
nadine  is  covered  with  thick  ruches,  fringed  out  at  the 
edges  forming  headings  to  borders  of  black  lace.  A 
wide  sash  of  pearl-grey  faille  with  black  lace  quilling 
loops  up  the  scarf  drapery  at  the  back.  Cuirasse  bodice 
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46 *• — Costume  of  Gkosgkain. 

{  Paper  Pattern,  J/.  6rf.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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ever  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt,  forming  long  sash 
ends  at  the  back. 

White  or  black  gauze  dresses  streaked  with  gold  or 
silver  are  extremely  fashionable  for  evening  toilets. 
Gold  braid  is  also  employed  with  great  success  upon 


Other  fashionable  trimmings  this  autumn  are  braids 
of  various  widths  in  silk  or  wool,  woven  with  gold, 
silver,  steel,  or  iron,  and  tassel  or  ball  fringes  of  wool 
or  silk,  with  more  or  less  deep  network  heading  and 
matched  to  the  dress. 


472. — Palitot  of  Cloth  or  Cashmere. 

{Paper  Pattern^  2s,  gd.  ;  Fiat  Pattern,  half  price, — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street ,  Covent  Garden.^ 


black  silk  or  grenadine  dresses.  A  small  quantity  of 
gold  mixed  in  black  silk  embroidery  has  a  very  good 
effect  by  lamplight,  but  is  never  in  good  taste  for  day¬ 
light  toilets. 

For  opera-cloaks  gold  and  silver  embroidery  are  very 
distingue. 


The  new  bonnets  for  autumn  and  winter  are  very 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  summer,  the  front  border 
having  been  considerably  enlarged  ;  while  there  is, 
besides,  often  an  attempt  at  a  curtain  at  the  back. 

Bonnets  are  more  than  ever  matched  to  the  dress. 
To  wear  with  a  ccstume  of  cloth  or  any  other  material 
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Hats  are  worn  more  sloped  than  ever  over  the  eyes, 
with  high  crown  and  turned  up  behind.  They  are 
much  trimmed  with  feathers,  bows  of  faille  and  velvet, 
large  scarves  of  gauze  or  surah  foulard. 

In  lingerie  the  collar  of  fine  starched  linen  is  still 


they  are  made  of  coloured  felt,  simply  trimmed  with 
faille  or  velvet  and  a  bird’s  wing  or  smooth  feather 
aigrette.  For  more  dressy  toilette,  our  milliners  are 
now  preparing  capotes  of  faille  or  velvet,  trimmed  with 
velvet  flowers  of  a  contrasting  colour  or  with  feathers. 


473. — Mantelet  of  Blue  Vigogne  Cloth. 

{J*aper  Pattern  Is.  9^/.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


The  border  is  lined  with  drawn  silk  and  has  a  sort  of 
inner  cap  of  lace  or  tulle.  Strings  are  left  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  it  is  supposed  they  will  be  generally  adopted 
for  the  winter.  At  present  they  are  oftener  of  lace 
than  of  ribbon  or  velvet. 


preferred  to  all  others  for  walking  dress.  The  shapes 
are  not  much  altered,  the  favourite  being  the  col  paysan 
turned  down  all  round,  high  and  tather  wide  in  the 
neck,  and  under  which  is  tied  a  cravat  of  crepe  de  chip^ 
or  foulard,  edged  with  lace,  or  of  muslin. 
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FLITTINGS. 


WHAT  a  pleasure  it  must  be,  while  sipping  a  cup 
of  refreshing  tea,  to  reflect  that  one  is  contri¬ 
buting  by  doing  so  to  the  welfare  of  one’s  fellow- 
creatures  !  Here  is  a  chance  for  those  philanthropists 
who  are  very  charitable  in  theory,  but  act  as  though 
they  thought  charity  not  only  begins  at  home,  but  also 
ends  there.  They  can  perform  an  act  of  benevolence 
by  simply  ordering  so  many  pounds  of  very  excellent 
tea  at  two  shillings  per  pound,  consuming  it  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  then  sending  to  order  some  more. 

“  Jf  it’s  a  conundrum  I  give  it  up,”  says  somebody  ; 
but  the  explanation  is  very  simple. 

We  all  know  what  a  difficulty  exists  in  finding  modes 
whereby  women  can  earn  their  own  living,  and  how 
anxious  many  of  them  are  to  gain  an  independence  by 
honest  labour,  if  only  a  way  could  be  found  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Robson,  Tea- Merchant,  l6.  Little  Tower- 
street,  London,  E.C.,  has  for  the  last  three  years  been 
an  employer  of  female  labour  in  his  office  and  ware¬ 
house.  His  testimony  as  to  the  quality  of  women’s 
work  as  compared  to  men’s  ought  to  be  of  value,  and 
his  opinion  is  that  their  business  qualifications  only 
require  development.  He  now  broaches  a  scheme 
whereby  his  business  and  a  thousand  women  may 
mutually  benefit  each  other,  the  scheme  being  to  ap¬ 
point  a  woman  agent  in  every  town  of  importance. 

If  the  quality  of  the  tea  be  any  guarantee  of  success 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  good  chance,  for  the  sample 
sent  to  me  at  2s.  is  quite  equal  to  what  1  have  bwn 
paying  gs.  for  at  an  excellent  establishment.  Those 
whose  time  hangs  heavily  on  their  hands  should  write 
to  Mr.  Robson  for  particulars  of  his  plan,  which  may 
help  some  dependent  women  to  independence  and  a 
freer  life. 

It  may  be  asked,  “  How  can  really* good  tea  be  sold 
at  2s.  a  pound  ?’’  I  have  asked  the  question  myself, 
and  Mr.  Robson’s  reply  is,  Because  I  conduct  my 
business  on  the  principle  of  small  expenses,  small 
profits,  and  quick  returns  ;  I  avoid  commissions  to 
agents  and  middle  whcdesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  I 
employ  women,  who  are  not  so  expensive  as  men.” 

Perhaps  his  example  may  induce  other  employers  to 
instal  women  at  the  desk  and  in  rfie  counting-house, 
and  thus  weed  the  overgrown  garden  of  governesses 
of  all  the  inefficient  and  otherwise  unsuitable  who 
are  there  only  because  there  is  no  other  place  for  them 
to  be. 

Surely  the  apotheosis  of  colour  is  at  hand.  Never 
before  have  we  had  so  many  or  such  beautiful  shades. 
Some  of  the  tints  and  dyes  are  so  delicate  that  they  seem 
more  like  reflections  of  colour  than  colour  itself.  The 
fanes,  or  neutral  tints,  are  now  produced  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  a  little  dictionary  might  be  constructed  of  their 
appellations  alone. 

The  height  of  art  being  to  conceal  art,  and  thus  to 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  perfection  of  Nature,  the 
great  charm  of  these  neutral  colours  is  to  be  found  in 


the  reflection  that  it  is  in  closely  following  out  the  laws 
of  Nature  that  our  brother  seekers  have  come  upon 
these  beautiful  and  sometimes  indescribable  shades. 
The  deepest  blues,  the  most  brilliant  scarlets,  or  the 
most  varied  tints,  have,  like  leaves,  fruits,  and  flowers, 
a  tendency  to  become  brown  or  yellow,  and  in  some 
instances  white  or  bleached.  The  leaves  of  the  trees 
in  the  autumn  change  from  green  to  brown  or  yellow  ; 
the  ripened  fruit  assumes  a  red,  and  finally  a  yellow  or 
orange  shade  ;  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  save  the  rose, 
change  from  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  hues  to 
more  subdued  tints.  The  countless  shades  (forming  a 
sort  of  diapason)  between  a  gorgeous  scarlet  and  the 
soft  yellow  of  a  dying  leaf  have  suggested  to  those 
who  study  the  art  of  dyeing  many  of  the  beautiful 
modern  colours. 

It  seems  out  of  place  to  call  them  “  colours  there 
are  really  but  five  colours — strictly  speaking,  only 
three — and  how  many  tints  have  we,  both  in  Nature  and 
in  art  ?  Observe  the  greyish  green  of  the  lichen  on  a 
rock  ;  is  it  not  hard  lines  to  have  to  class  it  with  the 
green  of  a  lilac-tree  in  spring,  the  green  of  the  sea,  a 
green  umbrella,  and  the  green  of  a  dish  of  spinach  ! 

These  thoughts  about  colours  were  suggested  by  the 
beautiful  tints  that  I  observed  in  the  silks,  cashmeres, 
and  other  materials  in  the  establishment  of  Peter 
Robinson  &  Co.,  i pit,  Oxford  STREET,that  w-ere  shown 
to  me  this  week.  Here,  velveteen,  silk,  cashmere, 
vivogne,  plaids,  and  checks  are  all  kept  in  the  same 
colours.  These  are  dyed  for  the  house,  so  that  if  a 
cashmere  dress  is  ordered  to  be  trimmed  with  silk  or 
velveteen  of  the  same  shade  there  is  no  trouble  in  find¬ 
ing  it,  such  as  one  experiences  in  the  country  or  at 
smaller  establishments.  I  would  advise  my  readers 
always  to  go  to  a  good  house  if  they  want  good  value 
for  their  money.  The  first  cost  is  frequently  no  more 
than  at  a  smaller  house,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
arrangements  would  make  up  for  it  if  the  charge  were 
higher.  I  have  sometimes  spent  a  whole  morning  in  a 
country  town  trying  in  every  draper’s  shop  to  match  a 
jriece  of  silk  or  velvet,  and  after  giving  the  shopmen 
much  trouble  (which  one  never  likes  to  do  without 
buying  something  before  one  leaves,  and  this  proves 
expensive  when  one  does  not  want  anything),  and 
tired  myself  very  riioroughly,  I  have  sent  my  pattern 
off  by  post  to  a  friend  in  London,  and  received  what  I 
want^  by  return  of  post. 

Tliis  illustrates  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  a  good 
house,  where  every  variety  and  quality  of  article  is  ready 
to  the  hand. 

Checks  and  plaids  are  still  very  fashionable.  Usually 
the  dress  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  plain 
material  and  trimmed  with  the  check.  The  ready¬ 
made  costumes  at  Peter  Robinson’s  are  generally 
tasteful  and  effective  combinations  of  the  various 
materials.  Plaids  that  look  “  loud”  and  vulgar  in  the 
piece  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  both  effective  and  lady- 
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like  in  the  costumes  by  their  union  with  some  dark  shade 
of  prune,  navy  blue,  myrtle  green,  puce,  black,  or 
brown. 

Cashmere  and  silk  are  still  the  favourite  combination. 
Vivogneis  a  charming  material,  softer  and  warmer  than 
serge,  and  draping  in  graceful  folds  like  cashmere.  It 
is  a  yard  and  a  half  in  width  and  is  only  2s.  pd.  per 
yard,  so  that  it  is  very  inexpensive.  Eight  yards  make 
a  trimmed  dress,  which  thus  costs  only  22s.  The  dark 
shades  are  very  beautiful.  I  saw  some  poplins  of  excel¬ 
lent  make  and  finish,  all  wool  and  silk,  with  more  body 
in  them  than  an  Irish  poplin,  and  consequently  stifier. 

From  Robinson’s  I  went  on  to  Mrs.  Jay,  269, 
Regent  Circus,  who  always  has  some  pretty  novelty 
to  show  me.  This  time  it  is  an  ingeniously-made  re¬ 
versible  morning  dress,  violet  on  one  side  and  white 
and  violet  on  the  other.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  work 
has  to  be  very  neat  to  admit  of  turning  the  dress  either 
side  out,  and  one  would  never  guess  that  it  possessed 
such  chameleon-like  properties.  Mrs.  Jay  supplies 
trousseaux  from  twenty  guineas,  and  layettes  from  ten. 
Her  dressing-gowns  seem  to  be  more  various  in  design 
than  ever.  A  pretty  crimson  one  was  trimmed  with 
creamy-white  Lace,  which  will  be  much  used  during  the 
coming  winter. 

A  badly-cut  dressing-gown  is  not  only  extremely  un¬ 
comfortable,  since  the  weight  hangs  from  the  shoulders, 
but  it  is  also  very  unbecoming.  Mrs,  Jay’s  are  always 
well  cut,  and  Improve  the  appearance  of  the  wearer, 
instead  of,  as  some  dressing-gowns  do,  giving  her  the 
air  of  a  hunchback  by  the  ill-arranged  fulness  on  the 
shoulders.  The  branch  of  dressmaking  has  been  added 
to  this  establishment,  and  with  great  success.  I  saw 
some  beautifully-made  evening  dresses,  which  are  to  go 
out  to  India,  to  be  worn  at  the  balls  while  our  Prince 
is  there.  I  wish  I  had  space  to  describe  them  fully, 
but  I  must  flit  to  a  less  enticing  but  very  necessary 
topic — that  of  caUco. 

More  calico  is  bought  at  this  season  of  the  year  than 
at  any  other.  Winter,  of  course,  is  more  suitable  than 
summer  for  donning  new  garments  of  this  material. 
The  “  Leathbr-Make  Scoured  Grey  Calico,” 
manufactured  by  C.  Williamson,  Berlin  House, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  is  especially  adapted  for  ihis 
purpose,  being  warmer  than  bleached,  easier  to  sew, 
and  much  more  durable.  It  is  not  nearly  so  dark  in 
colour  as  ordinary  unbleached  calico,  and  washes  white 
in  two  washings,  whereas  calico  that  has  been  bleached 
with  the  aid  of  chemicals  loses  its  brilliancy  very  soon, 
and  gets  yellow  after  some  time.  The  samples  before 
me  are  marked  as  follows  : — 

No.  1.  3Z  inches  wide  ...  4jd.  35  inches  wide  ...  5jd.  per  yard. 

2.  ...  ...  6id.  ...  ...  7jd. 

3.  ...  ...  Sfd.  Extra  stout  ...  9i'd.  „ 

4-  ...  ...  in  3S  in.  only  ...  sjd.  „ 

5-  ...  ...  7;d. 

6.  .  ...  .  ...  7d.  7i<>. 

7.  41  inch,  suitable  for  pillows,  bolsters,  &c. ...  8^x1.  „ 

8.  32  inches  ...  7d.  35  inches  ..  8d.  „ 

A  8«)ft  nightdress  twill. 

9.  Plain  slieeting,  74  in.,  13.  6d.;  84  in.,  is.  lod. 

10.  Twill  sheeting,  74  in.,  is.  8i.;  84  in.,  2s.;  94  in.,  2g.  6d. 

There  is  no  “  dress”  or  powder  in  the  “  Leather-Make 
Scoured  Calico,”  and  it  is  consequently  pleasant  to  work 


upon  either  in  the  sewing-machine  or  by  hand.  I  am 
sure  it  has  been  the  experience  of  many,  as  it  has  been 
mine,  that  before  working  with  new  longcloth  it  has 
had  to  be  soaked  in  water  to  get  the  dress  out  of  it, 
otherwise  the  powder  used  in  dressing  it  would  clog 
the  machine,  and,  in  the  case  of  hand-work,  break  the 
needles  and  exhaust  the  worker’s  patience. 

I  have  been  shown  .several  letters  from  ladies  who 
have  tried  this  make  of  ca'ico,  and  are  much  pleased 
with  it.  One  lady  says  she  will  never  use  any  other. 
Patterns  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  and  will  not  require 
to  be  returned.  Those  who  wish  for  them  must  send 
a  penny  stamp  to  the  manufacturer’s  name  and  address, 
given  above. 

September  is  bringing  us  yet  more  summer  heat,  and 
in  these  sultry  days  can  anything  look  cooler  or  more 
refreshing  than  this  staircase  fernery  ? 


It  is  devised  by  Mr.  Radclyfle,  129,  High  Holborn,and 
is  chosen  for  illustration  from  many  other  equally  inge¬ 
nious  contrivances  for  windows,  halls,  and  filling  up 


ugly  corners.  The  price  of  this  pret.y  nautilus  shell 
vase  for  flowers,  ferns,  or  bulbs  is  from  los.  6d  , 
bronzed  or  coral  •,  and  gilt,  from  2 is. 

The  flannel  garments  manufactuifed  by  J.  Skinner 
AND  Co  ,  I,  Cox’s  Court,  Little  Britain,  are  well 
finished  and  prettily  trimmed  with  embroidery  and 
button-hole  stitch,  in  white  wool  on  coloured  flannel, 
and  in  coloured  wool  c  n  white  flannel.  They  are  as 
neatly  executed  as  though  they  were  home-made. 

The  Dress-Improvers  and  Crinolettes  of  the 
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-Design  for  Lace  Edging. 


475. — Fringes  for  Antimacassar,  &c. 


476. — Lace  Border  for  Curtains. 
Worked  t*  Meurt.  Walter  Evant  atid  Co.’t  Cotton, 
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Design  for  Lace  Edging. 


481. — Fringes  for  Curtains,  &c. 


482. — Fringes  for  Paletots,  &c 


478. — Monogram. 


479. — Monogram. 


480. — Monogram. 
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same  firm  maintain  their  reputation  for  superiority. 
The  newest  design  is  made  in  three  compartments,  any 
one  of  which  may  be  drawn  in,  independently  of  the 
others,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  wearer. 

This  excellent  idea  is  worked  out  both  in  small  dress- 
improvers  and  the  larger  crinolettes.  These  will  be 
worn  this  autumn,  as  the  heavy  dresses  will  require 
some  support.  Another  pattern  is  provided  with  a 
drawing  string,  by  which  it  may  be  tightened  at  will. 
The  Collapsing  Dress-Improver  is  very  much  used, 
being  a  great  support  to  the  dress,  and  yet  closing  into 
a  very  small  space  with  the  movements  of  the  wearer. 

I  may  remind  our  readers  that  ladies  can  have  their 
own  materials  fitted  at  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent 


Garden,  at  a  moderate  charge,  on  Mondays,  Wednes¬ 
days,  and  Fridays,  from  lo  o’clock  till  4.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  who  are  trying  to  profit  by  “  Ouviiere’s” 
instructions  in  dressmaking  will  profit  by  the  opportu¬ 
nity  thus  afforded  of  obtaining  a  really  good  pattern  as  a 
guide  through  some  of  the  difficulties  of  home  dress¬ 
making. 

A  l^k  containing  piactical  instructions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  with  diagrams,  will  shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.  The  instructions  given  will 
be  clear,  and  assisted  by  illustrations.  The  whole  pro¬ 
cess  will  be  explained,  step  by  step,  from  the  first 
cutting  out  to  the  finishing  and  folding  away  of  the 
dress  or  costume. 

Humming-Bird. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  ECONOMIST. 


May  we  beg  of  our  subscribers  kindly  to  assist  ns  in  carrying  out  a  project  that  we  hope  will  prove  beneficial 
to  many,  and  more  especially  to  those  with  whom  economy  is  a  daily  necessity  ?  They  can  help  us  very  materially 
by  sending  us  letters  recording  their  experience  on  the  various  mutters  we  bring  under  their  notice  in  this  column. 
Tliesc  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  ENOLiSHWOitAK’s  Domestic  Maoazike,  follow  ing  the  “  ETOuomist”  article, 
and  thus  a  system  of  co-operation  will  be  established  by  which  every  clever  English  housewife,  in  addition  to 
making  her  own  home  a  model  of  good  management,  may  assist  her  less  notable  sisters  in  their  efforts  to  the 
same  good  end. 


Every  good  housewife  knows  how  much  of  the 
family  comfort  and  the  success  of  the  family 
meals  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  family  market¬ 
ing  is  done.  In  those  households  where  this  very 
important  branch  of  domestic  duty  is  entrusted  to  the 
successive  representatives  of  the  servant-maid  class 
who  follow  rapidly  on  each  other’s  retreating  footsteps, 
no  one  is  surprised  to  find  their  teeth  exercised  on 
tough  steaks,  rusty  bacon,  and — worse  horror  still — 
stale  eggs. 

It  is  my  experience  that  marketing  ought  not  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  servant,  no  matter  how  careful  and  con¬ 
scientious  she  may  be.  If  she  has  lived  w'ith  you 
long  enough  to  know  exactly  how  you  yourself  would 
choose  in  a  difficulty,  that  alters  the  case.  But  we 
will  suppose  a  girl  to  be  sent  out  to  buy  a  certain  joint, 
certain  vegetables,  and  a  pound  of  Aylesbury  butter. 
The  butcher  tells  her  he  has  not  the  joint  she  asks  for. 
She  knows  something  must  be  got  for  dinner,  and 
instead  of  going  back  and  referring  the  matter  to  her 
mistress,  she  chooses  another  joint  on  her  own  respon¬ 
sibility.  When  the  mistress  sees  it,  she  will  exclaim 
at  the  amount  of  bone,  quantity  of  fat,  and  indifferent 
quality  of  the  meat.  Our  maid  then  proceeds  to  the 
greecgrocer’s  to  buy  the  fresh  vegetables  on  her  list. 
“  Are  you  sure  you  have  no  Brussels  sprouts  she 
asks  of  the  woman,  who  has  just  said  she  had  none. 
On  this  entreaty,  however,  she  produces  some  that  are 
withered,  and  will  be  tough  and  tasteless  when  cooked, 
and  the  girl  walks  off,  well  pleased  that  she  was  able 
to  execute  her  mistress’s  order  to  the  letter,  whereas 
the  latter,  had  she  been  there,  would  certainly  have 
ordered  two  or  three  fresh  young  cabbages,  or  in¬ 
vested  in  some  spinach,  rather  than  become  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  musty  broccoli. 

At  the  butter-shop  they  are  “  out  of”  Aylesbury, 


and  the  “  young  person”  brings  home  a  pound  of  what 
buttermen  call  “  the  best  fresh  !”  If  it  be  the  best, 
what  can  the  inferior  kinds  taste  like  ? 

It  is  much  better  to  do  one’s  marketing  oneself  if  it 
be  possible.  In  large  towns  the  tradesmen  send  round 
to  their  customers  every  morning  for  orders,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  small  family  whose  orders  are  neither 
frequent  nor  extensive  they  are  apt  to  neglect  this 
convenient  custom. 

Another  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  is, 
that  the  tradesmen  will  usually  be  found  much  more 
willing  to  meet  your  wishes  if  you  go  to  their  shops 
yourself  than  if  you  send  your  written  or  expressed 
orders  through  a  domestic. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  ladies  are  totally 
inexperienced  in  the  matter  of  choosing  food  when 
they  enter  on  the  duties  of  housekeeping.  They  do 
not  know  even  the  names  of  the  joints,  far  less  how  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  the  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and 
lamb  hanging  in  such  liberal  and  disappetising  largeness 
round  the  butcher’s  shop. 

The  way  to  judge  of  beef  is  to  see  that  the  lean  is 
of  a  fine,  smooth  grain,  and  the  fat  of  a  yellow  white, 
all  one  colour.  When  it  is  mottled  the  meat  is  pos¬ 
sibly  tainted.  Ox-beef  is  the  best.  The  fat  of  cow- 
beef  is  whiter ,  and  the  lean  duller  in  colour  than  ox- 
beef.  Avoid  beef  that  is  very  dark  in  colour,  and 
skinny  in  the  fat.  Good  beef,  when  pressed  with  the 
finger,  will  return  again,  and  not  retain  the  impression, 
while  inferior  beef  is  unelastic. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  joints  : — Fore¬ 
quarter  :  Cheek  ;  neck,  or  sticking-piece,  clod,  shin  -, 
shoulder,  or  leg  of  mutton  piece ;  chuck  ribs,  middle 
ribs,  fore  ribs,  brisket.  Hind-quarter  :  Sirloin,  thin 
flank,  rump,  aitchbone,  round,  thick  flank,  leg. 

There  are  many  more  varieties  of  mutton  than  there 
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are  of  beef,  so  that  instructions  as  to  choosing  it  are 
more  difficult  to  give.  Scotch,  Welsh,  Dorset,  Rye- 
land,  Southdown,  Leicester  and  others  all  have  their 
different  specialities,  but  in  choosing  it  is  generally  safe 
to  be  guided  by  the  appearance  of  the  suet,  which  ought 
to  be  white,  and  not  very  hard.  The  fat  of  mutton  is 
never  yellow  if  the  meat  be  fresh.  The  principal 
joints  are  as  follows  :  — Leg,  shoulder,  breast,  chump 
end  of  loin,  best  end  of  loin,  best  end  of  neck,  scrag 
end  of  neck,  head. 

One  may  judge  of  the  freshness  of  lamb  by  the  eyes, 
which  remain  bright,  and  do  not  become  dull  and 
sunk  for  a  couple  of  days.  Also,  if  the  vein  in  the 
neck  be  blue,  the  meat  is  fresh.  In  judging  a  hind- 
quarter,  try  if  the  knuckle  be  flexible  ;  if  so,  the  meat 
is  not  good.  A  fore-quarter  consists  of  a  shoulder, 
with  half  of  neck  and  breast.  A  hind-quarter  com¬ 
prises  leg  and  loin.  When  of  larger  growth,  lamb  is 
cut  into  joints  as  follows  : — Leg,  shoulder,  breast, 
chump  end  of  loin,  loin,  best  end  of  neck,  scrag  end 
of  neck,  head. 

As  with  lamb,  the  eyes  will  be  bright  and  full  in 
fresh  veal.  If  the  meat  be  clammy  and  unelastic,  it  is 
not  good  ;  it  should  be  white  and  firm.  The  veal  of 
an  ox-calf  is  considered  the  best.  The  joints  are  as 
follows  : — Chump  end  of  loin,  best  end  of  loin,  best 
end  of  neck,  scrag  end  of  neck,  fillet,  hind-knuckle. 


fore-knuckle,  brisket  end  of  breast,  best  end  of  breast, 
bladebone,  head,  the  latter  being  of  particular  import¬ 
ance,  as  it  is  used  in  making  mock-turtle  soup. 

The  texture  of  pork  is,  or  ought  to  be,  particularly 
fine,  smooth,  and  white.  If  the  lean  be  coarse  in  the 
grain,  the  pork  has  been  coarsely  fed.  Dairy-fed  pork 
has  thin  rind,  tender,  lean, and  fine  white  fat.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  may  be  ascertained,  as  in  veal,  by  examining  the 
knuckle.  The  principal  joints,  after  the  hams  and 
flitches  have  been  cut  away,  are — Cheek,  ribs,  leg,  loin. 

Poultry  may  also  be  judged  by  the  feet,  which 
ought  to  be  limp  and  pliable.  The  eyes  ought  also  to 
be  bright.  When  the  feet  are  hard  and  dry,  and  the 
eyes  sunken,  the  bird  is  not  fresh.  In  choosing  a 
goose,  see  that  the  beak  and  feet  are  yellow. 

Hares  and  rabbits  may  be  judged  of  by  the  claws, 
which  in  old  animals  are  rough  and  blunt,  and  in  yoang 
ones  rather  sharp  and  smooth. 

As  to  prices,  it  is  impossible  to  give  much  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  be  useful,  as  they  fluctuate  so  con¬ 
tinually.  The  present  prices  at  the  West-End  of 
London  markets  are  as  follow : — Beef  and  mutton,  prime 
joints.  Is.  Id.;  other  joints,  from  lod.  to  is.;  pork, 
prime  joints,  is.;  other  joints,  from  9d. ;  pullet, 
from  4s.  6d. ;  fowls,  from  5s.  6d.  per  pair  ;  Aylesbury 
butter,  Is.*9d.  per  lb.,  with  other  things  in  proportion. 

C.  E.  Grey. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

WALKING  DRESSES. 

Costume  of  grey  taffetas  and  pink  and  white  foulard. 
Short  train  skirt  encircled  with  a  pleated  flounce,  over 
which  is  a  gathered  one  with  bouillonne  and  ruched 
heading.  This  trimming  is  repeated  a  little  higher  up 
at  the  back,  and  is  joined  at  the  sides  by  two  rows  of 
fringe,  one  grey,  the  other  pink,  which  trim  the  front, 
and  are  finished  by  bows  of  pink  ribbon. 

Tablier  of  foulard,  trimmed  with  pink  fringe  and 
grey  lace  ;  bodice  of  foulard,  edged  with  a  pleating  of 
the  grey  ;  sleeves  of  the  grey,  trimmed  with  pink.  Hat 
of  white  felt,  the  crown  trimmed  with  a  band  of  grey 
velvet  and  pink  feathers ;  the  brim  bound  with  pink, 
with  pink  rose  underneath. 

COSTUME  IN  CAPUCINB  TAFFETAS. 

The  skirt  Is  mounted  in  a  Bulgare  pleat  behind,  and 
trimmed  in  front  with  a  deep  flounce,  finished  on  either 
side  by  a  silk  ornament  with  two  tassels.  Tablier  of 
the  same  material,  edged  with  a  tassel  fringe.  Pleatings 
and  bows  upon  the  sleeves. 

F itement  of  black  lace  without  sleeves,  trimmed  on 
all  the  edges  with  a  band  of  black  feathers.  Bonnet  of 
grey  straw,  trimmed  with  capucine  ribbon  and  wreaths 
of  wild  mulberries. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 

THE  BUTTERFLY  LOUIS  XVI.  CHAIR-BACK. 

With  the  exception  of  the  centre  meJallion,  this 
design  is  worked  in  Berlin  wool.  The  lightest  shade 
in  the  yellow  ornament  is  in  filoselle ;  the  white  medal¬ 
lion  and  the  butterfly  are  in  filoselle.  The  pattern  of 
the  seat  of  this  chair  will  be  given  in  a  future  number 
of  this  Magazine.  Five-eighths  of  canvas,  2  skeins  of 
darkest  shade  of  brown,  3  2nd  shade,  5  3rd  shade; 
4  skeins  of  darkest  green,  4  2nd  shade,  3  3rd  shade, 
2  of  the  lightest  shade ;  2  skeins  of  darkest  red,  3 
of  2nd  shade,  3  of  3rd  shade,  2  of  4th  shade;  2  skeins 
of  pink  ;  20  black  for  grounding. 

Materials,  including  postage,  6s.  6J.,  to  be  had  of 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 

SLEEVELESS  BODICE  FUR  A  STOUT  FIGURE. 

So  many  of  our  subscribers  have  written  asking  us 
how  to  enlarge  our  patterns  to  suit  stout  figures,  that 
we  give  a  pattern  this  month  entirely  on  behalf  of  those 
who  experience  this  difficulty.  This  bodice  measures 
3 1  inches  round  the  waist.  It  consists  of  three  pieces 
— front,  back,  and  side-piece.  It  forms  a  square 
basque  at  the  back.  This  pattern  will  require  about  a 
yard  and  a  quarter  of  cashmere,  yard  wide. 
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483. — Embroidery  for  Washing  Purposes. 

Worked  in  M(*tr».  Walter  Evans  Sf  Co.'s  Embroidery  Cotton  No.  »o. 


FOR  Pocket- 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS 


455. — Walking  Drees  of  Blue  Taffetas  and  Mocsselise 
DE  Laine. 

Train  skirt  of  the  taffetas  trimmed  with  a  pleating  of  mousseline 
de  laine.  Tunic  of  mousseliue  de  laine,  bound  with  taffetas,  drawn 
up  in  a  pouff  at  the  back.  Bas<|uine  of  the  same  material,  the  two 
sides  joining  behind  with  a  little  band  and  buttons  at  the  waist. 
The  middle  of  the  back  of  the  bodice  and  the  sleeves  are  of  taffetas, 
the  latter  having  cuffs  of  the  mousseline  de  laine.  Black  straw 
bonnet,  trimmed  with  a  lung  scarf  of  white  gauze,  a  bird,  and  a 
wreath  of  field  flowers  under  the  brim  in  front 

456.  — CocNTHT  Toilette. 

This  costume  is  made  of  muslin,  the  skirt  trimmed  at  the  bottom 
with  a  deep  kilted  flounce  stitched  on,  above  which  is  an  embroidered 
one.  The  tablier  is  ornamented  with  a  narrow  kilted  flounce,  and 
above  that  with  a  narrow  embroidery.  It  has  two  long  ends 
behind,  trimmed  to  correspond.  The  tight-fitting  bodice  has 
rounded  basques,  trimmed  with  embroidery,  headed  by  a  narrow 
quilling  of  the  muslin.  The  opening  at  the  throat  is  e^ed  with  a 
similar  embroidery  turning  back  over  the  bodice.  The  rather  large 
slee\e  has  a  frill  of  the  embroidery  over  a  kilted  one  of  the  muslin. 
Bows  of  ribbon  are  placed  upon  the  front  of  the  tablier,  upon  the 
front  of  the  bodice,  and  upon  the  sleeves. 

457.  — CorjTTEY  Toilettes. 

I.  Dress  of  light  grey  material  trimmed  with  plaid.  The  slightly- 
trained  skirt  is  ornamented  with  bouillonn^s,  divided  by  narrow 
crossway  bands  of  plaid,  and  with  some  rather  broader  bands  of  the 
same  put  lengthways  down  the  skirt.  The  tablier,  which  buttons 
down  the  front,  has  also  two  bauds  of  the  plaid,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  buttons.  It  is  drawn  up  at  the  back  with  a  bow  of  plaid 
ribbon  with  long  ends,  fringed  cuirasse,  with  heart-shaped  plastron 
of  the  plaid  in  front.  Sleeves  with  deep  cufl’s  trimmed  to  cor¬ 
respond.  Bonnet  of  white  crinoline,  with  turued-up  brim,  trimmed 
with  ribbon,  flowers,  and  feathers. 

z.  Confection  for  a  yonngJady.  This  is  made  of  black  grosgrain, 
with  short  ronnded  ends  in  fiont,  and  long  sqimre-cut  ones  behind. 
It  is  drawn  in  at  the  wiust  behind,  with  a  ribbon  placed  underneath. 
The  upper  part  is  trimmed  with  quillings  of  lace  and  bows  of  ribbon, 
finish^  at  the  waist  by  long  loops  of  a  broader  ribbon.  Bows  of 
the  same  upon  the  ends  at  the  Wek.  The  edges  are  ornamented 
with  a  lace  put  on  with  a  narrow  band  of  feather  trimming.  Bonnet 
of  black  crinoline,  trimmed  with  flowers,  ribbon,  and  a  bi^’s  wing. 

3.  Costume  for  little  girl.  The  short  skirt  of  ecru  and  white 
striped  material  is  ornamented  with  a  narrow  pleated  flounce,  and 
above  that  with  crossway  bauds.  SmaU  tablier  trimmed  to  match. 
Paletot  of  white  flannel,  the  bottom  cut  in  points,  those  upon  the 
side  being  deeper,  with  little  pockets  upon  them.  Straw  hat  bound 
and  trimmed  with  velvet. 

458.  — Bonnets,  Hats,  &c. 

1.  Front  view  of  gipsy -shaped  straw  bonnet.  Tlie  brim  lined  with 
maize  silk,  and  ornamented  underneath  with  a  wreath  of  forget-me- 
nots  and  moss.  Strings  of  maize-coloured  gauze. 

*.  Morning  cap  of  white  nainsook.  The  large  low  crown  is 
encircled  with  a  blue  ribbon  tied  behind  with  coquillds  of  the  lace, 
which  forms  the  border.  • 

3.  Shows  the  back  of  Fig.  i.  The  flat  crown  is  trimmed  round 
with  maize -coloured  gauze,  hidden  on  one  side  by  feathers  to  match 
in  colour. 

4.  Cap  of  white  tulle,  the  brim  formed  of  lace,  trimmed  with 
violet  ribbon,  and  a  yellow  rose  at  the  side. 

5.  Sailor-shaped  hat  of  black  crepe,  trimmed  with  narrow  ribbon 
and  a  givy  wing.  Wreath  of  field  flowers  under  the  brim  in 
front. 

6.  Cap  of  embroidered  nainsook. 

459.  — Cashmere  Capelins. 

This  is  made  of  either  red  or  blue,  embroidered  at  the  edges  in 
white  silk,  and  trimmed  with  fringe.  Tlie  point  in  front  is  drawn 
well  over  the  hair,  and  the  ends,  which  are  ornamented  with  tassels, 
are  thrown  back. 

460. — Fichu  of  Black  Cashmere. 

Fichu  of  black  cashmere,  with  frill  of  the  same  material.  At  the 
upper  edge  is  a  box-pleating  of  grosgrain.  Bows  of  grosgrain  at 
the  hack  and  in  front.  Black  chip  bonnet  with  flowers  and  wreath 
of  ivy. 


AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 

461. — Costume  of  Grosgrain. 

Skirt,  tunic,  and  sleeveless  jacket  of  pale  grey  grosgrain  silk, 
with  bands  and  buttons  of  a  darker  shade.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  broad  and  narrow  flounces,  and  the  jacket  bodice  cut  square  in 
front  to  display  a  chemisette  of  pleated  muslin.  Long  sleeves  of 
striped  grey  grosgrain.  The  same  material  is  employed  on  the 
jacket  and  tunic  in  tabs  and  rows  down  the  back  breadths  of  the 
costume. 

462. 

Chemise  of  flne  longcloth  with  short  plain  sleeves.  In  front  a 
beautiful  embroidery  design  in  satin  stitch.  Narrow  edging  round 
the  neck  and  sleeves. 

463. 

Chemise  for  girls  from  6  to  10  years  of  age. 

464. 

Reversible  cuff  for  ladies,  with  double  buttons. 

465- 

Half-fitting  jacket  of  fine  longcloth,  with  closely-plaited  frills  of 
batiste  and  narrow  folds  of  the  same  material. 

466. 

Turned  down  collar  for  gentlemen,  plainly  stitched. 

467  and  470, 

Reversible  cuffs  for  gentlemen,  with  plain  stitching. 

468. 

Stand-up  collar  for  gcntlemcu,  with  turued-dowu  edges,  plainly 
stitched. 

469. 

Loose  jacket  with  long  coat  sleeves.  Round  the  neck  and  down 
the  front  is  a  broad  stand-up  frill  of  embroidered  muslin,  and  four 
narrow  folds  of  stitched  cambric  on  each  side.  The  sleeves  are 
trimmed  to  correspond. 

471. 

Loose  short  jacket  of  fine  longcloth,  with  wide  bell  sleeves  and 
small  collar  turned  down  en  revers.  The  front  is  trimmed  with 
narrow-tucked  cambric  muslin  work,  insertion  and  edging.  Round 
the  lower  edge  is  a  deep  frill  of  embroidered  muslin. 

47*- 

Paletot  of  cloth  or  cashmere,  trimmed  with  silk  fringe  braid  and 
gimp  ornaments. 

473- 

Mantelet  of  blue  vigogne  cloth,  lined  with  taffetas,  and  trimmed 
with  five  rows  of  worsted  braid,  shot  with  silver  thread.  Below 
this  braid  is  a  handsome  knotU-d  silk  fringe.  At  the  neck  the 
mantelet  has  a  brood  collar,  trimmed  to  correspond.  Hooks  and  eyes 
to  fasten. 

474  and  477. — Two  Designs  for  Lace  Edging. 

These  two  patterns  are  specially  intended  for  trimming  fichus  or 
veils.  The  materials  required  are  flue  black  Brussels  net,  crape, 
purse  silk,  and  small  bugles.  In  No.  474  the  outlines  arc  worked 
with  black  purse  silk,  partly  in  overcast,  partly  in  satin  stitch.  The 
outer  edge  is  finished  off  with  buttonhole  stitch  and  purls,  and  the 
crape  or  net  is  cut  away  as  directed  by  the  illustration. 

No.  477  is  effected  in  a  similar  method ;  the  net,  however,  is  not 
cut  away  in  any  part  of  the  pattern,  and  the  small  bugles  arc  in¬ 
troduced  as  shown  by  the  illustration. 

475,  4*1.  and  482.— Fringe  for  Antimacassars,  Curtains, 
Paletots,  Ac. 

These  fringe  may  be  varied  by  employing  wool,  black  silk,  grey 
or  white  thread,  Ac.,  Ac.,  for  the  material  of  which  they  are 
made.  No.  473  is  begun  with  a  row  of  crochet  as  follows : — *  30 
chain,  the  last  16  clos^  into  a  circle  with  a  slip  stitch,  3  times  al¬ 
ternately  7  double  in  4  of  the  1 6  chain,  3  chain,  then  7  double  in 
the  last  4  of  the  16  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  first  stitch,  9  chain, 
2  double  separated  by  3  chain  in  the  3  chain,  9  chain,  3  double 
separated  by  9  chain  between  each  in  the  3  chain,  9  chain,  z  double, 
separated  by  3  chain  in  the  next  3  chain,  9  chain,  1  double  in  both 
parts  of  the  7tb  of  the  7  double,  2  double  in  the  14th  and  13th  of 
the  30  chain,  repeat  from  *,  joining  at  every  repetition  as  required. 
2nd  row  :  Along  the  side  of  the  work  where  the  12  chain  stitches 
were  left  from  the  30,  1 2  treble,  1  treble  in  the  vertical  part  of  the 
lust  double  stitch  of  the  next  pattern.  When  the  upper  edge  is  thus 
completed,  cut  the  fringe  in  lengths  of  5  or  6  inches,  and  knot  them 
in  the  crocheted  loops  as  showrn  in  the  illustration. 
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The  upper  part  of  481  consists  of  a  tassel-shaped  pattern  of  three 
crocheted  scallops,  which  are  separately  worked  as  follows :  For  the 
smallest  scallop  close  5  chain  into  a  circle,  3  chain  to  form  i 
treble,  12  treble  in  the  circle,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  where  the  circle 
was  closed,  15  chain.  For  the  second  scallop  close  7  of  the  chain 
into  a  circle,  4  chain,  14  long  treble  in  the  circle,  leaving  the  first 
7  of  the  15  chain  unnoticed,  but  joining  after  7  long  treble  to  the 
smallest  scallop  where  the  circle  was  closed,  4  ciiain,  join  as  before, 
1 8  chain,  the  last  9  closed  into  a  circle,  4  chain,  1 5  long  treble  in 
the  circle,  joining  to  the  nearest  scallop  after  the  8th  long  treble,  4 
chain,  join  as  before.  Fasten  and  cut  off  the  thread.  Crochet  as 
many  of  these  tassels  as  are  required,  and  join  them  together  as 
follows : — 1st  row :  *  1  double  in  tbe  long  treble,  always  taking 
both  parts  of  the  stitch,  5  chain,  1  double  in  the  slip  stitch  which 
joined  the  ci  rcle,  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  {uittern,  7  chain, 
repeat.  2nd  row  :  Alternately  3  double,  7  chain.  3rd  row  :  *  i 
double  in  the  centre  of  the  7  chain,  7  chain,  i  double  in  the  last 
double,  1  chain,  repeat  from  *.  4th  row  :  i  double  in  the  7  chain, 
2  chain.  5th  row :  Double  crochet.  This  completes  the  crotrhet 
border.  The  fringe  is  then  cut  in  different  lengths  and  knotted  in 
the  manner  shown  in  tbe  illustration. 

No.  482.  1st  row:  *  I  square  of  16  ehain,  going  back  along 
them,  I  treble  in  the  iith  stitch,  5  times  alternately  i  chain,  miss 
1,  I  treble,  f  turn  the  work,  4  chain,  i  treble  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  last  stitch  but  one,  5  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  treble  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  next  stitch  but  one,  repeat  twice  from  f.  This 
completes  the  square.  Then  i  loop  of  20  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the 
ast  treble  of  the  square,  1  loop  of  10  chain,  t  double  where  the  last 
lip  stitch  was  worked,  repeat  from  *.  2n(l  row  :  Along  the  loops  of 
20  chain  *  5  double  in  the  centre  of  the  loop,  5  chain,  i  double  in 
the  corner  of  the  square,  5  ehain,  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row  :  i  treble, 
1  chain,  miss  i.  4th  row :  2  treble  in  every  chain  stitch.  The 
engths  of  the  fringe  in  this  pattern  are  6  and  8  inches  respectively. 
See  illustration. 

476. — Lack  Bordeb  fob  Cttrtains,  Bi.inds,  Altab-Ci.oths,  &c. 

This  beautiful  design,  which  is  especially  suited  for  church  pur¬ 
poses,  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  slanting  netting,  filled  up 
with  moderately-coarse  thread  in  point  de  toile  and  point  d’esprit. 
The  connecting  bars  and  wheels  are  then  worked,  and  the  leaves 
are  embroidered  in  point  de  reprise.  The  outlines  are  then  edged 
with  buttonhole  stitch,  introducing  purls  where  required,  and 
cutting  away  the  netted  gpv>und,  as  shown  by  the  illustration. 

483  and  487. — Edgings  fob  Washing  Materials. 

Embroidery. 

These  designe  are  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  nainsook,  batiste, 
or  mull  muslin.  The  bars  are  worked  in  overcast  stitch.  The 
outer  edge  is  scalloped,  and  closely  worked  in  buttonhole  stitch. 
The  remainder  of  the  embroidery  is  executed  in  satin  and  overcast 
stitch,  and  the  ground  is  cut  away,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

4^4>  4**5>  »nd  486. — Letteks  and  Monoobams  foe  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  Undebi.inen,  Ac. 

These  beautiful  designs  may  be  embroidered  with  white  or 
coloured  cottons,  thread,  or  wool,  as  the  material  of  the  ground 
requires.  The  stitches  used  are  satin,  plain,  overcast,  and  knotted 
stitch. 

488  and  491. — Designs  fob  Edgings  fob  Underlinen. 

Embroidery. 

The' ground  should  be  nainsook  or  mull  muslin,  the  scalloped 
edges  being  worked  in  buttonhole  stitch.  The  rest  of  the  embroi¬ 
dery  is  worked  in  satin,  overcast,  or  plain  stitch. 

489.  — SOFA-CrSHION. 

Cross  Stitch. 

We  offer  a  new  design  in  tapestry,  suitable  for  footstools,  sofa- 
ushions,  Ac.  It  is  embroidered  with  wool  and  filoselle,  on  uiodcrate- 
si/ed  canvas,  in  cross  stitch.  The  following  are  the  colours  selected 
in  the  originals  :  black,  red,  blue,  green,  brown,  and  white. 

490. — Ornamental  Work-Bag. 

Bag  of  white  taffetas,  with  foundation  and  triangular  side  pieces 
of  c.ardboard,  lined  with  pale  green  tafietos.  The  side  pieces  arc 
ai'rauged  in  puflings  of  green  tafietas  on  the  outside,  with  white 
silk  gimp  sewn  on  with  gold  beads.  Round  the  foundation  the 
pufling  of  grey  talfetas  is  slightly  fringred.  The  bag  is  drawn  up 
with  cord  aud  tassels,  and  three  strips  of  cardboard  covcreil  with 
tafietas  aud  trimmt'd  with  white  silk  gimp  meet  iu  a  bow  of  green 
silk  ribbon  and  form  the  handle. 

492  and  494. — Two  Patterns  fob  Lace  Edging. 

Crochet. 

No.  492. — Cast  on  15  chain  ;  close  into  a  circle  with  i  slip  stitch 
and  crochet  into  the  first  7  stitches  i  double,  i  treble,  6  long  treble. 


i  treble,  4  doable;  then  i  double  long  treble  iu  the  nth  of  the  15 
chain,  *  turn  the  work ;  2  chain,  i  double  in  both  parts  of  the  last 
doable,  ii  chain,  join  to  the  first  of  the  4  double  crocheted  after  the 

1  treble,  turn  the  work ;  i  double,  i  treble,  6  long  treble,  i  treble, 
4  double  in  the  last  7  of  the  1 5  chain,  i  double  long  treble  in  the  2nd 
of  the  2  chain.  Repeat  from  the  *  uiitil  the  required  length  is  attained. 

No.  494. — Cast  on  9  chain,  going  back  along  the  last  6,  form  a 
Vandyke  us  follows :  Miss  i,  i  double,  i  treble,  i  long  treble, 

2  double  long  treble,  then  2  chain,  2  double  long  treble  in  the  first 
of  the  9  chain,  *  turn  the  work ;  3  chain,  3  double  iu  the  2  chain 
crocheted  before  the  last  2  double  long  treble,  1  double  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  next  double  long  treble,  5  chain,  turn  the  work 
Going  back  along  the  5  chain,  miss  i,  i  double,  i  treble,  i  long 
treble,  i  double  long  treble,  i  double  long  treble  iu  the  next  double, 
then  2  chain,  miss  3,  2  double  long  treble  in  the  next  3  chain; 
repeat  from  *. 

493. — Lace  Edging  foe  Underlinen,  Ac. 

Russian  braid  and  crochet. 

Care  must  bo  taken  to  select  a  braid  of  exactly  the  same  pattern 
as  the  one  given  in  our  illustration.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  braid 
consists  of  a  broad  and  narrow  part,  the  former  of  which  has  6  loops 
on  each  side,  ist  row :  Along  one  side  of  the  braid  crochet  as 
follows :  *  1  double  in  the  centre  of  the  broad  part  (see  illustration), 

6  times  alternately  2  chain,  3  treble  in  the  next  loop,  then  2  chain, 
reiK’at  from  *.  2nd  row  :  *  2  double  in  the  2  chain,  then  6  times 
alternately  5  chain,  3  treble  in  the  first  of  the  5  chain,  2  double  in 
the  next  2  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row  :  Along  the  other  side  of 
the  braid  •  7  long  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  broad  part  (see  illus¬ 
tration),  I  double  in  the  next  loop,  5  times  alteniately  3  chain, 
I  donble  in  the  next  loop,  repeat  from  *,  i  treble  iu  the  2ud  of  the 

7  long  treble,  then  alternately  3  chain,  miss  3,  i  treble,  yth  and  6th 
row :  Alternately  i  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  3  chain,  3  chain. 
7th  row  :  4  double  in  the  3  chain.  Repeat. 

495  and  499. — Ornamental  Stand  foe  Books,  Mcsic, 
PlCTCEES,  Ac. 

The  framework  of  polished  gilt  cane  has  an  oval  embroidery,  of 
which  the  original  size  is  given  in  illustration  495.  The  design  is 
worked  on  a  ground  of  white  cr^pe  lissc  with  purse  silks  aud  fine 
chenille  of  various  colours,  part  of  the  embroidery  being  executed  in 
satin,  feather,  and  knottcil  siitch.  Tbe  rose  has  four  shades  of  red 
chenille,  the  asters  white  chenille  and  white  silk.  The  violets  aud 
forget-me-nots  are  worked  with  violet  aud  blue  chenille,  with 
stamens  of  yellow  silk.  The  leaves,  sprays,  and  tendrils  are  em¬ 
broidered  in  brown  and  green,  partly  with  chenille,  partly  with  silk. 

496. — Fishing  Creel. 

Applique  and  Point  Russc. 

The  basket  itself  is  of  light  but  close  osier-work ;  it  is  fitted  with 
a  lid,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  narrow  oblong  opening  to  admit 
the  fish,  and  at  the  back  are  two  smaller  openings  through  which  is 
passed  the  embsoidered  strap  by  which  the  creel  is  slung  over  the 
shoulder  or  carriid  in  the  hand.  Beneath  the  lid  is  a  deep  lambre¬ 
quin,  prettily  embroidered  and  fitted  with  an  inner  pocket.  The 
lambrequin  is  of  brown  shining  leather,  with  an  applique  of  brown 
cloth,  sewn  on  with  three  shades  of  brown  purse  silk  and  outlined 
with  brown  worsted  braid.  The  veins  aud  tendrils  arc  worked  with 
the  same  purse  silks,  and  round  the  scallops  is  a  twist  of  brown 
soutache.  Along  the  edges  of  the  straps  is  a  feather  stitch  embroi¬ 
dery  of  brown  silk.  The  lambrequin  is  lined  with  gauze,  aud  the 
stiaps  aud  pocket  with  strong  holland. 

497. — Section  of  a  Sqdaee  foe  Antimacassars. 

Netting  and  Guipure  de  Florence,  Ac. 

Our  illustration  gives  a  fourth  of  the  original  square.  The 
groundwork  is  plain  netting,  filled  up  with  glace  thread,  partly  in 
point  de  toile,  partly  with  slanting  lines,  aud  with  wheels.  The 
leaves  arc  embroidereil  in  point  de  reprise,  aud  the  open-work  part 
of  the  square  iu  Florentine  guipure.  The  outlines  and  Venetian 
bars  are  then  worked  as  usual  in  close  buttonhole  stitch,  introduc¬ 
ing  purls  where  required  by  the  design.  Lastly  the  netted  ground 
is  carefully  cut  away,  close  to  the  embroidery,  as  shown  iu  the 
illustration. 

498  and  500. — Designs  for  Ornamental  Buttonholes  foe 
Shirts,  Ac. 

The  stitches  required  are  plain,  satin,  and  overcast  stitch. 

501. — Lace  for  Dresses,  Ac. 

This  effective  design  is  quickly  and  easily  worked.  First  draw  on 
tracing  paper,  then  make  a  point  lace  braid  medallion.  A  hand¬ 
some,  Russian  braid  is  required  when  the  braid  is  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  illustration.  The  Venetian  bars  are  worked  between 
them  in  the  usual  way. 
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HISTORICAL  DRESS. 


The  principal  innovation  of  the  epoch  of  the  First 
Republic  consisted  in  the  use  of  artificial  flowers, 
•which  till  then  had  only  existed  exceptionally  in  toilettes. 
The  Italians  had  long  possessed  the  art  of  making  them 
with  great  success.  In  France,  where  they  are  now 
made  to  perfection,  they  only  began  to  be  made  in 
1738.  A  man  named  Seguin,  a  uative  of  Mende,  and 
a  clever  botanist  and  chemist,  succeeded  in  making  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers  no  less  remarkable  than  those  of  Italy. 
He  invented  a  sort  of  flower  with  coloured  silver  leaves. 

A  maker  of  muslin  flowers,  named  Wenzel,  sold  very 
well  made  flowers,  and  they  contributed  to  the  fashion 
of  trimming  costumes  and  headdresses  with  artificial 
flowers. 

Since  1738  and  1802  the  industry  of  artificial  flower¬ 
making  has  made  its  way,  and  now  they  are  considered 
indispensable  to  a  tasteful  toilette. 

It  was  to  the  Empire  that  Frenchwomen  owed  their 
Indian  shawls,  perhaps  the  best  acquisition  in  the  way 
of  toilette  they  have  ever  made.  Their  importation 
into  France  dates  from  Napoleon’s  Egyptian  expedition 
(1798-1802). 

Cachemire  shawls  take  their  name  from  the  Asiatic 
province.  At  Cachemire  about  a  hundred  thousand 
shawls  were  made  every  year.  French  workmen  now 
imitate  the  cachemires  of  Thibet.  At  first  they  used  a 
mixture  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  but  later  on  they 
brought  from  Russia  the  hair  of  Kirghis  goats,  and  with 
it  they  make  the  celebrated  French  cachemires,  that 
are  only  second  to  the  Indian  ones.  The  cachemire  has 
its  own  interregnums — it  disappears  for  a  certain  time, 
then  comes  back  and  conquers  its  merited  favour. 

The  industry  of  cotton  stuffs  only  began  to  be  im¬ 
portant  in  France  in  1 787.  At  that  eproch  the  French 
Government  had  looms  set  up  at  Rouen,  but  the 
manufacture  only  became  flourishing  under  the  First 
Empire. 

After  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba — during  the 
hundred  days — the  violet  became  h  la  mode.  It  was  a 
political  emblem.  From  the  20th  of  May,  1815,  all  the 
women  wore  a  large  bouquet  of  violets  in  their  dress.  On 
some  morning  caps  they  placed  immortals  beside  the 
violets,  and  several  jewellers  nude  violets  in  jewels. 

We  have  now  come  down  to  more  modern  timer, 
and  if  we  have  the  pleasure  of  counting  grandmammas 
amongst  our  readers  they  will  recognise  the  truth  of 
what  will  follow.  Some  of  them  will  remember  a 
“  spencer”  as  more  than  a  name  ;  others  have  seen 
their  mothers  in  green  cloaks,  with  double  capes  made 
of  cashmere  or  merinos. 

Leg-of-mutton  sleeves  now  came  into  vogue  (about 
1824).  There  were  “elephant”  sleeves  worn  at  the 
same  epoch,  but  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  like. 
We  have  mentioned  leg-of-mutton  sleeves,  and,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  they  lasted  and  their  abso¬ 
lute  reign,  I  must  devote  a  short  space  to  them. 


They  appeared  first  in  1820,  and  soon  took  such  enor¬ 
mous  proportions  that  no  ordinary  door  would  admit  a 
fashionable  lady.  They  were  very  wide  at  the  top, 
and  held  out  with  whalebone  or  a  sort  of  little  balloon 
filled  with  down.  The  sleeve  was  in  the  exact  form 
of  a  leg  of  mutton  with  the  knuckle  downwards.  Not 
a  very  beautiful  object  to  copy  for  a  lady’s  toilette.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  now  that  ladies  began  to  use  the  adjective 
“  delicious”  when  speaking  of  any  article  of  dress. 
These  sleeves  were  soon  all  and  everything,  like  paniers 
were  before  them,  and  crinolines  have  been  since. 

The  ladies  then  dressed  their  hair  in  plaits  on  the  top  of 
their  heads  with  round  loops,  which  they  mixed  with 
ribbons  and  feathers.  Steel  combs  were  also  worn. 

In  1827  the  first  living  giraffe  was  brought  into 
France.  It  was  sent  to  Charles  X.  by  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  and  was  put  into  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The 
giraffe’s  success  was  enormous.  The  Paris  menagerie 
had  never  attracted  so  many  visitors.  Crowds  went 
every  day  to  see  it  eat  and  walk.  Dramatic  authors 
mentioned  it  in  their  plays,  and  the  street  organs  ground 
out  tunes  composed  in  its  honour.  Fashion  gave  the 
animal’s  name  to  an  infinite  variety  of  fantastic  creations. 
GiraflTe  dresses,  giraffe  bonnets,  &c.,  were  all  the  rage. 
The  giraffe  lived  eighteen  years  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  but,  sic  transit  gloria  mundi,  its  success  was  over 
in  a  year. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  describe  the  different  toilettes 
of  the  women  tradespeople  under  the  Restoration  I 
should  have  a  long  and  painful  task.  The  jewellers 
and  goldsmiths’  wives  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
elegance  of  their  distinctive  dress,  and  the  florist, 
lingers,  patissiere,  and  limonadiere  exhibited  behind  their 
respective  counters  the  charm  of  their  various  toi¬ 
lettes. 

One  lemonade-selling  young  lady,  at  the  cafe  of  the 
Mille-Colonnes  in  the  Palais  Royal,  had  her  hair 
dressed  daily  by  a  grand  hairdresser,  who  exhausted  his 
“  genius”  in  inventing  for  her  as  many  different  fashions 
as  he  would  have  done  for  a  princess. 

Now  came  the  romantic  period  which  Buchanan 
has  so  ably  caricatured  in  his  “  Ship  of  Folly” : — 

“  tMin's  at  the  helm  with  his  back  hair  blowing 
(And  very  badly  he  seems  to  steer), 

Loosely  his  raven  locks  are  flowing, 

The  shade  of  Byron  by  all  that’s  queer.” 

All  thoughts  were  then  directed  to  the  morbid  side 
of  human  nature.  Weeping  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  sacrifice  was  elevated  into  what  it  was  never  meant 
to  be,  and  end  in  itself. 

It  then  became  the  fashion  to  be  pale  and  melancholy. 
Young  ladies  were  horribly  distressed  because  they  had 
rosy  cheeks  ;  they  said  a  healthy  appearance  was  so 
“  common.”  Many  went  without  their  food  to  try  and 
make  themselves  look  consumptive  and  interesting; 
many  succeeded  only  too  well. 
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This  strange  fashion  showed  itself  in  the  colours 
adopted  by  the  ladies  for  their  toilettes,  sad  and  sober 
shades  were  preferred  to  brilliant  hues,  and  ladies 
thereby  considered  themselves  more  Byronian. 

The  great  tragedian  Rachel  exercised  much  influence 
on  fashion.  The  grand  ladies  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  were  enthusiastic  about  her  they  received  h«r 
in  their  drawing-rooms  to  hear  her  recite  impreca¬ 
tions  from  Camille  or  Athalie,  and  they  copied  her  dress. 
If  Rachel  wore  an  artistic  bracelet,  all  the  noble  ladies 
were  anxious  to  procure  one  like  it ;  if  she  exhibited  a* 
parure  of  excellent  cameos  they  imitated  her  again,  and 
so  on  down  to  the  minutest  details  of  her  dress. 

The  “  Pamela”  bonnet  then  appeared,  the  first  that 
framed  the  fair  face  of  its  wearer.  The  hair  was  done 
in  curls  down  the  cheeks,  and  high  loops  at  the  back 
fastened  up  with  a  large  comb.  Dresses  were  made 
high  and  low,  with  long  or  short  sleeves  ;  when  the 
sleeves  were  short  long  gloves  were  worn,  the  same 
as  those  that  are  at  this  moment  fashionable  amongst 
the  grandes  dames  of  Paris ;  the  body  was  generally 
made  with  a  waistband  and  surmounted  by  an  embroi¬ 
dered  collarette;  the  scarf  and  pirasol  were  of  some 
dark  colour ;  black  prunella  slippers  or  satin  turc  shoes  ; 
no  trimming  on  the  dresses,  but  here  and  there  some 
flame-coloured  bows,  and  a  necklace  with  two  rows  of 
beads:  such  was  the  dress  of  1830* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  bouquet- holders  were  first 
used.  The  bouquets  were  first  made  of  five  or  six 
camelias,  elevated  into  a  sort  of  pyramid,  mixed  with 
green  foliage-,  all  round  were  placed  violets,  heath, 
or  little  greenhouse  flowers.  The  holder  was  fastened 
to  a  little  chain  with  a  ring  at  the  end,  held  on  the  finger 
so  that  the  bouquet  might  be  allowed  to  fall. 

The  modem  opera-cloak  appeared  about  18^9-50, 
and  at  once  became  fashionable. 

About  this  time  also  appeared  the  long  chains  made 
with  large  beads  and  coming  down  to  the  waist  the 
two-inch  velvet  round  the  throat  then  came  into  fashion. 

Shoes  then  disappeared  for  out-of-door  wear,  and 
were  replaced  by  the  modern  boor. 

During  several  years  ladies  adopted  felt  bonnets  -,  they 
were  afterwards  abandoned  because. they  were  very 
dear,  could  not  be  worn  for  full  dress,  and  soon  got 
yellow.  They  were  succeeded  by  velvet  bonnets 
trimmed  with  black  lace  or  feathers,  or  by  crepe 
bonnets  trimmed  with  velvet  flowers. 

Women  now  began  to  dress  for  every  occasion  and 
differently  for  each.  Many  wore  five  or  six  costumes  in 
the  same  day — ridx  de  chamhre  for  the  morning,  toilette  for 
church,  for  walking,  evening  toilette,  theatre  and  ball 
toilettes,  not  to  sp>eak  of  wedding  and  mourning  toilettes. 

The  greatest  and  most  typical  novelty  of  the  fashions 
in  1850  was  the  straw  bonnet  and  afterwards  the  hat. 
Leghorn  straw  was  considered  the  most  recherche.  All 
bonnets  and  hats  were  trimmed  with  white  ribbons, 
wheatears,  fruits,  poppies,  bows  of  ribbon  or  straw. 

Walking  dresses  were  always  opened  heart-shape, 
with  wide-open  sleeves  trimmed  with  frills  and  flat 
under-sleeves,  showing  black  velvet  bracelets  artistically 
worked. 

Little  leather  workbags  then  came  into  fashion ;  they 


contained  different  objects  fastened  under  the  lid— a 
needle-case,  a  nail-instrument,  a  bodkin,  scissors  and 
crochet-needles,  &c.  Inside  was  a  thimble,  tablets,  a 
pencil,  a  glass,  and  a  pincushion.  There  was  room  for 
a  purse,  a  handkerchief,  a  band  of  embroidery,  or  any 
other  little  work  with  the  cotton.  This  bag  was  made 
of  brown,  black,  or  green  velvet,  or  of  Russian 
leather  lined  with  silk  ;  two  leather  handles  made  it 
easy  to  carry. 

A  pretty  toilet  of  the  period  was  a  taffetas  dress 
glace  blue  and  black,  or  green  and  black  with  two  or 
three  graduated  flounces-,  each  flounce  was  braided 
with  a  Greek  pattern.  Jacket  bodies  were  then  fashion¬ 
able,  as  they  are  again  now.  A  very  fine  Irish  cloth 
skirt  trimmed  with  embroidery  showed  when  the  dress 
was  raised. 

Dress  now  began  to  be  more  of  an  art  -,  ladies  began 
to  see  that  certain  colours  suited  them,  and  that  certain 
others  did  not,  and  the  same  shaped  dress  did  not  suit 
every  figure  equally. 

The  varieties  of  dresses,  mantles,  and  hats  went  on 
increasing.  The  stuffs  called  chinees  were  very  nume¬ 
rous.  Tall,  elegant  women  wore  as  many  as  five 
flounces  on  their  skirt,  the  last  flounce  starting  from 
the  waist. 

Pagoda  sleeves  were  the  next  invention,  and  with 
them  the  fashion  of  velvet  bracelets  with  rosette  on 
the  wrist  was  revived. 

Handkerchiefs  first  began  to  be  ornamented  with 
festoons,  embroidery,  and  lace. 

In  1B51  waistcoats  began  to  be  worn.  Many  were 
worn  under  the  jacket  bodies.  For  neglige  costumes 
these  waistcoats  were  made  of  black  velvet,  and  were 
buttoned  high  up  to  the  neck  -,  for  dress  occasions  they 
were  made  of  embroidered  silk  with  jewelled  buttons. 

Mantle-sh(^s  now  began  to  rise,  and  the  ladies 
bought  mantles,  jackets,  and  shawls  ready-made :  what 
the  French  call  confectkns. 

The  “  Talma,’’  a  sort  of  cloth  mantle  with  or  with¬ 
out  hood,  trimmed  with  ornartients  of  all  sorts,  then 
came  up.  It  evidently  came  from  Spain. 

The  marriage  of  Napoleon  III.  gave  a  new  direction 
to  feminme  fashion  -,  all  the  women  began  to  imitate  the 
toilettes  worn  by  the  Empress,  w^o  became  all  at  once 
the  ruler  of  the  variations  in  feminine  costume. 

She  appeared  in  Notre  Dame  wearing  a  train  dress 
of  white  spangled  velvet.  The  jacket  body  was  high, 
covered  with  diamonds  and  sapphires  mixed  with  orange- 
blossoms.  The  skirt  was  covered  with  English  point 
lace.  It  had  been  chosen  on  account  of  the  veil, 
which  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  find  in  point 
d’Alen^on. 

Cohrt  mantles  and  court  trains  were  adopted  by  the 
Empress,  and  were  to  be  reserved  for  herself,  the 
princesses,  and  a  few  of  the  most  noble  dames. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  Empress’s  dress  more  at  length 
next  month.  Before  then  there  is  an  extract  from  the 
elder  D’Israeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature  which  we  wish 
to  give,  as  it  bears  upon  historical  dress. 

“  The  origin  of  many  fashions,’’  says  our  author, 
“  was  in  the  endeavour  to  conceal  some  deformity  of 
the  inventor  -,  hence  the  cushions,  ruffs,  hoops,  and 
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other  monstrous  devices.  If  a  reigning  beauty  chanced 
to  have  an  unequal  hip,  those  who  had  very  handsome 
hips  would  load  them  with  that  addition  which  the 
other  was  compelled  by  the  unkindness  of  nature  to 
substitute.  Patches  were  invented  in  England  in  ths 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  by  a  foreign  lady,  who  in  thi- 
manner  ingeniously  covered  a  wen  on  her  neck.  Full 
bottomed  wigs  were  invented  by  a  French  barber,  one 
Duviller,  whose  name  they  perpetuated,  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  an  elevation  in  the  shoulder  of  the 
Dauphin.  Charles  VII.  of  France  introduced  long 
coats  to  hide  his  ill-made  legs.  Shoes  with  very  long 
points,  full  two  feet  in  length,  were  invented  by  Henry 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  conceal  a  large  ex¬ 
crescence  on  one  of  his  feet.  When  Francis  I.  was 


obliged  to  wear  his  hair  short,  owing  to  a  wound  he 
received  in  his  head,  it  became  a  prevailing  fashion  at 
court.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  fashions  to  set 
off  their  peculiar  beauties,  as  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  re¬ 
markable  for  her  gallantry  and  the  fairness  of  her  com¬ 
plexion,  introduced  the  fashion  of  leaving  the  shoulders 
and  part  of  the  neck  uncovered.  Fashions  have  fre¬ 
quently  originated  from  circumstances  as  silly  as  the 
following  one: — Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  and 
wife  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  vowed  not  to  change  her 
linen  till  Ostend  was  taken  ;  this  siege,  unluckily  for 
her  comfort,  lasted  three  years  ;  and  the  supposed  colour 
of  the  archduchess’s  linen  gave  rise  to  a  fashionable 
colour,  hence  called  Plsabeau,  or  the  Isabella,  a  kind  of 
whitish-yellow  dingy.’’ 


REVIEW. 


The  Honiton  Lace  Book,  by  “  Devonia.”  (London  : 

The  Bazaar  Office,  32,  Wellington-street,  Strand, 
W.C.) — This  is  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  Honiton 
Lacemaking,  and  contains  full  and  practical  instructions 


lady  whose  taste  lies  in  this  direction  ought  to  purchase 
this  little  book  (well  printed  and  prettily  bound),  and  if 
she  succeeds  in  reproducing  the  artistic  patterns,  she 
will  find  herself  provided  with  a  delightful,  and,  if  she 


for  making  this  fashionable  lace.  The  illustrations  by 
“  Olive”  are  very  beautiful,  particularly  the  frontispiece, 
“  Lily  Lappet,”  and  the  Poppy  and  Briony  designs  on 
pages  67  and  73,  the  latter  of  which  we  give.  Every 


so  will  it,  a  profitable,  occupation.  The  mode  of  work 
ing  flowers  in  relief  is  quite  a  novelty  in  Honiton  lace, 
and  will  be  found  most  effective  by  those  who  master 
Devonia’s  clearly-given  instructions. 
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MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


I^HE  expectations  that  were  excited  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  series  of  English  opera  performances 
at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
Carl  Rosa,  have  been  fully  realised  by  the  perform¬ 
ances  which  have  been  given  up  to  this  time.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  these  expectations  were  high. 
Herr  Rosa  was  already  well  known  to  fame  as  an 
experienced  and  enterprising  manager,  whose  labours 
have  for  some  time  been  directed  to  the  end  which  he 
has  now  successfully  attained,  and  which  only  the 
lamented  loss  of  his  gifted  wife,  who  was  to  have  been 
the  chief  attraction  of  his  company,  prevented  his 
attaining  before.  He  has  certainly  shown  great  wisdom 
in  his  managerial  tactics  by  declining  to  follow,  so 
fiir  as  is  consistent  with  the  adequate  rendering  of  his 
repertoire,  that  “  star”j  system  which  appears  to  be 
thought  indispensable  at  the  two  great  Italian  Opera 
Houses,  and  by  which  any  advance  in  art  is  rendered 
impossible,  and  the  public  are  so  heavily  mulcted. 
Instead  of  pinning  his  faith  upon  the  attraction  of  a  few 
leading  principals,  Herr  Rosa  has  evidently  done  his 
best  to  get  together  an  operatic  force  consistently  good 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  member  of  it,  remem- 
ing  that  the  due  performance  of  opera  does  not  depend 
alone  upon  the  execution  of  the  solo  parts,  but  also, 
and  in  almost  as  great  a  degree,  upon  the  precision 
and  accuracy  of  the  chorus,  and  the  efficiency  and  good 
balance  of  the  orchestra.  In  both  these  latter  points 
the  entrepreneur  has  been  remarkably  successful.  The 
choralists  are  well  selected,  and  have  evidently  been 
most  carefully  trained,  and  the  band,  with  Mr.  Car- 
rodus  as  leader,  and  comprising  many  of  the  first 
instrumentalists  of  the  day,  is  as  thoroughly  good  as 
can  be  wished. 

Of  the  soloists  the  most  prominent  is  Mr.  Santley, 
whose  absence  from  the  operatic  stage  has  been  so  long 
matter  for  regret.  Every  one  will  be  delighted  to  see 
Mr.  Santley  again  in  a  position  which  he  ought  never 
to  have  left,  that  of  one  of  the  very  finest  baritone 
singers  upon  the  stage,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  unqualified 
congratulation  that  he  returns  to  it  with  the  beauty  of 
his  voice  altogether  unimpaired,  and  his  skill  as  an 
actor  enhanced  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  “  leading 
ladies”  are  Miss  Rose  Hersee,  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  English  opera-singers,  and  Mdlle.  Torriani, 
and  the  list  includes  also  such  useful  members  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aynsley  Cook,'Mr.Campobello,  Miss  Jose¬ 
phine  Yorke,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lyall.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  English  opera,  strictly  speaking,  has  been 
given  ;  so  far  we  have  had  only  English  versions  of 
Italian  operas,  but  most  of  the  best  specimens  of  opera 
by  our  native  composers  are  in  Herr  Rosa’s  list,  and 
we  trust  that  the  way  in  which  they  will  be  performed 
will  prove  an  encouragement  to  our  young  writers  to 
turn  their  attention  to  this  most  attractive  branch  of 
the  art.  The  opera  chosen  for  the  opening  perform¬ 


ance,  which  took  place  on  Saturday,  September  1 1th, 
was  Mozart’s  Marriage  of  Figaro,  for  which  Mr.  C.  L. 
Kenney  had  provided  a  new  and  very  satisfiictory 
English  text.  The  performance  opened,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  with  the  National  Anthem,  and  then  came 
the  brilliant  overture,  played  in  a  style  that  even  the 
critical  Mr.  Manns  would  have  approved.  Of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  opera  we  have  not  space  to  write  in 
detail.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  better  than  even 
the  most  sanguine  could  have  expected,  and  was,  from 
beginning  to  end,  a  complete  success.  Mr.  Santley ’s 
Figaro  was  the  special  feature  of  the  evening.  He  sang 
the  music  throughout  magnificently,  and  was  compelled 
to  repeat  the  famous  “  Non  piu  andrai or,  as  it  runs 
in  Mr.  Kenney’s  version,  “  Now  no  more  wilt  thou  go, 
little  rover.”  Miss  Rose  Hersee  made  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  Susanna,  and  Mdlle.  Torriani  sang  ‘‘Dove  sono” 
{“  Vanished  are  ye”)  very  charmingly,  and  Miss 
Josephine  Yorke  was  a  most  captivating  representative 
of  Cherubino.  The  other  parts  were  equally  well 
fitted,  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook  taking  Marcellina,  her 
husband  Bartolo,  Mr.  Charles  Lyall  Basilio,  and 
Mr.  Campobello  Almaviva. 

On  the  following  Monday  Faust  was  in  the  bill,  with 
Mr.  F.C.  Packard  as  Faust,  and  Mdlle.  Torriani  as  Mar¬ 
guerite  ;  and  on  Wednesday  was  given  the  first  novelty 
of  the  season,  an  opera,  entitled  The  Porter  of  Havre,  by 
Cagnoni,  the  author  of  Don  Bucefalo,  and  founded  upon 
the  same  original  as  the  famous  Porter  s  Knot,  in  which 
poor  Robson  used  to  evoke  alternate  tears  and  laughter 
at  the  Olympic.  The  story  follows  very  closely  the  lines 
of  the  drama,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  scene 
is  laid  in  France  instead  of  England,  that  the  hero  of 
the  piece,  Sampson  Burr,  a  porter  at  a  railway-station, 
appears  as  old  Martin,  a  porter  engaged  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Havre,  and  that  the  scapegrace  son  goes  to 
Paris  to  study  law  instead  of  to  London  to  study, 
medicine. 

No  doubt  a  great  share  of  the  success  which 
attended  the  new  opera  was  owing  to  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  plot,  and  a  still  greater  share  to  the 
really  admirable  acting  of  Mr.  Santley,  apart  from  his 
singing,  which  was,  of  course,  excellent,  in  the  part 
of  Martin  the  Porter.  But  certainly  no  small  share  is 
due  to  Signor  Cagnoni’s  music,  which  is  throughout 
well  adapted  to  the  libretto,  and  though  occasionally 
suggesting  reminiscences,  contains  some  very  pleasing 
and  some  few  powerful  numbers.  We  have  no  doubt 
'that  The  Porter  of  Havre  will  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive  pieces  in  Herr  Rosa’s  repertory. 

The  Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent  Garden  continue 
to  attract  fair  audiences,  but  the  unusual  warmth  of 
the  weather  has  probably  been  somewhat  against  them. 
There  is  every  possible  variety  both  of  music  and  of 
performers,  and  the  execution  is,  as  a  rule,  of  the  very 
highest  character.  Since  we  last  wrote  Miss  Edit 
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Wynne  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  have  appeared,  as  have 
also  Mdlle.  Boulanger,  a  violinist  of  considerable 
ability,  and  the  “  great”  Herr  Wilhelmj. 

We  may  add  to  our  musical  notes  two  items  of  a 
somewhat  kindred  nature.  Before  starting  on  her 
American  tour,  Mdlle.  Titiens  laid  the  first  brick  of 
the  New  Opera  House  on  the  Embankment,  where,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  her  voice  will  often  be  heard  next 
season  ;  and  only  a  few  days  later  Madame  Adelina 
Patti,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the  New  Central 
London  Ear  and  Throat  HospitaL 

The  theatres  are  evidenly  giving  signs  of  “  waking 
up”  for  the  winter  campaign.  At  l5rury  Lane  Mr. 
Boucicault  has  produced  his  romantic  Irish  drama  of 
Shaughrautty  a  piece  very  much  of  the  Arrah~na-Pogtu 
type,  though  hardly  up  to  the  mark  of  that  popular 
play,  with  the  usud  amount  of  love-making  and  rebel¬ 
lion.  in  it.  The  chief  feature  is,  of  course,  the 
admirable  acting  of  the  author  in  the  part  of  Ckrnn, 
who.  is  one  of  the  best-drawn  portraits  in  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault’s.  Irish  gallery,  with  the  inimitable  brogue,  the 
happy  carelessness,  and  the  sly  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
that  only  he  can  give  to  perfection.  The  piece  is 
written  with  all  that  thorough  knowledge  of  stage  busi¬ 
ness  .and  edcct  that  Mr.  Boucicault  understands  so  well, 
and  the  success  with  which  it  ismeeting  is  as  unequivocal 
as  it  is  natural.  Mrs.  Boucicault  has  only  a  slight 
part,  but  she  plays  it  with  all  the  old  charm,  and  the 
play  is  altogether  thoroughly  well  cast,  Mr.  Shiel 
Barry,  about  the  next  best  stage  Irishman  to  Mr.  Bouci¬ 
cault, .Mr.  Sinclair,  who  plays  an  Irish  “  squireen”  with 
much  force,  and  Mr.  David  Fisher,  who  makes,  an 
admirable  representative  of  the  Irish  priest  who  always 
seems,  a  necessary  feature  in  these  dramas,  being  the 
most  noticeable. 

A  comic  pot-pourri  which  has  been  produced  at  the 


Alhambra,  is  one  of  the  very  best  pieces  of  the  kind 
we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  called  Spectresheim,  and  the 
fun  turns  principally  upon  the  incidents  of  a  dream 
which  befalls  an  adventurous  traveller  who  has  been 
bold  enough  to  pass  the  night  in  the  ruined  castle  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  piece.  As  he  falls  asleep  the 
ruined  castle  suddenly  changes  by  an  ingenious  mechani¬ 
cal  contrivance  to  a  brilliantly-lighted  ball-room  tenanted 
by  the  personages  whom  he  has  just  seen  when  awake 
fantastically  transformed  by  the  workings  of  the  dream. 
Thus  the  fussy  and  henpecked  little  innkeeper  at  whose 
house  he  has  called  for  refreshment  becomes  a  wicked 
baron  of  the  most  approved  transpontine  type,  but 
still  overruled  by  the  vixenish  little  baroness  his  wife  -, 
the  lanky,  gaunt  courier,  who  no  doubt  was  in  league 
with  the  innkeeper,  as  couriers  generally  are,  becomes 
a  certain  unpleasant  person  with  whom  the  wicked 
baron  has  a  compact  of  the  usual  sort,  and  so  on. 
The  chief  burden  of  the  piece  falls  upon  Mr.  Harry 
Paulton,  whose  co-operation  now  seems  a  positive 
necessity  to.  the  success  of  anything  at  the  Alhambra  -, 
and  Miss  Emma  Chambers,  who,  iu  the  part  of  the 
innkeeper’s  wife,  shows  an  amount  of  vivacity  and 
sparkle  with  which  she  has  not  hitherto  been  credited. 
The  part  of  the  adventurous  stranger  is  played  by 
Mr.  W.  Rignold,  but  it  is  rather  thankless,  and  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  his  line.  One  of  the  minor  parts  is 
nicely  played  by  Miss  Marion  West,  whose  graceful 
acting  as  Puck  in  a  recent  performance  of  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream  we  had  occasion  to  notice  very 
favourably.  From  what  we  saw  of  her  then,  we 
should  .say  that  Miss  West  was  capable  of  some¬ 
thing  better.  Among  the  incidental  attractions  of 
the  piece  are  a  charmingly-dressed  ballet,  and  the 
wonderful  evolutions,  of  the  Majiltons  as  Les  Trois 
Diables. 


DESPAIR. 


She  leaned — her  wild  heart  beating  loud  and  fast — 
Into  the  breaking  day. 

And  from  her  window,  where  the  poplar  cast 
Its  tangled  shadow,  watched  him,  as  he  pass’d 
With  careless  step  along  the  orchard  way. 

Her  sad  gaze  followed  through  the  misty  morn  — 

“  Ah,  turn — turn  once,”  she  sighed. 

He  crossed  the  stile  and  vanished  in  the  corn  ; 

The  sun  grew  dark,  the  merry  day  forlorn. 

And  all  her  heart  within  her  failed  and  died. 

Loud  chirped  the  grasshoppers  from  furrows  dry. 
And  in  the  strong,  hot  n'jon 
She  looked  again,  and  saw  him  drawing  nigh. 
Breast-deep  amid  the  swarthy  waves  of  rye. 

Lilting  the  measure  of  an  old  love-tune. 

And  then  she  whispered  ia  her  weary  pain — 

“  Would  God  his  cruel  eyes 
Would  turn  one  moment  to  my  window  !” — Vain  ! 
He  kept  his  way,  unheeding,  through  the  grain. 
And  all  the  air  grew  heavy  with  her  sighs. 


Day  dwindled,  and  the  night  fell,  dark  and  chill 
Upon  the  upland  corn. 

The  herd-boy  called  his  dun  herds  from  the  hills, . 

The  noisy  wheel  grew  silent  at  the  mill. 

And  in  the  west  the  young  moon  hung  her  horn. 

And  still  she  watched,  and  still  her  starved  hope  stirred. 
As,  in  the  dusty  street 
Winding  away  to  meet  the  town,  she  heard. 

Sweeter  to  love’s  lorn  ear  than  song  of  bird. 

The  clatter  of  his  horse-hoofs,  fierce  and  fleet. 

As  he  rode  by,  the  false,  pale  moonlight  cast 
His  shadow  on  her  gate. 

Like  one  who  came  to  lift  the  latch,  at  last. 

Alack !  with  cold,  averted  eye  he  pass’d 
The  open  wicket,  pitiless  as  Fate  ! 

Then  she  arose,  and  from  the  moaning  wind. 

And  from  the  curious  stare 
Of  the  white  stars,  that  mocked  her  as  as  she  pined. 
She  closed  with  trembling  hand  her  window-blind. 
Turned  from  her  watch,  and  wept  in  lone  despair. 
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NOVELTIES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


IN  our  last  month’s  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  we  confined  our  remarks 
on  “  Novelties”  to  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  letters  received  that  this  course  was 
approved  of^  we  devote  this  page  to  a  continuation  of 
the  subject. 

Owing  to  the  very  lai^e  number  of  commissions 
received  for  articles  mentioned  in  September’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  we  could  not  execute  all  quite  so  soon  as  we  could 
have  wished  ;  but  having  now  fairly  started  in  our  new 
undertaking,  we  feel  that  we  may  promise  greater 
promptitude  in  future.  Amongst  other  things,  we  had 
many  orders  for  serge  dresses  last  month,  and  these  we 
continue  to  supply  at  the  same  price,  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  guineas  ;  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  our  readers  to  let  us  have  these  made  for  them,  instead 
of  sending  them  ready-made  ones,  as  we  have  now  made 
arrangements  with  a  first-rate  dressmaker,  who  will 
make  the  dresses  exactly  to  the  size  of  pattern  sent,  and 
in  the  latest  mode,  according  to  the  written  directions 
of  our  customers,  who  in  some  cases  will  only  have 
to  designate  the  fashion  plate  they  wish  copied. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dresses,  we  may  mention  that 
felt  will  be  fashionable  for  late  autumn  and  winter  wear. 
This  is  a  novelty  for  dresses,  though  it  has  been  worn 
for  some  time  as  petticoats,  and  it  is  a  capital  material 
for  walking  costumes,  with  two  great  advantages  over 
most  winter  materials — cheapness  and  extreme  lightness. 
It  is  made  in  all  pretty  shades  of  brown  and  grey,  and 
the  costumes  are  sometimes  made  of  one  single  colour, 
or  a  mixture  of  two  shades,  and  sometimes  they  are  em¬ 
broidered  in  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour.  We 
will  here  note  two  that  will  give  an  idea  of  the  price  of 
these  useful  dresses. 

The  first  is  a  plain  grey  one,  the  skirt  trimmed  with 
a  pleated  flounce  of  the  same,  and  with  a  tablier  coquille 
behind,  and  cuirasse  bodice  trimmed  to  correspond.  The 
price  of  this  is  40s.  Another,  of  light  brown  colour,  is 
embroidered  upon  skirt,  tablier,  and  cuirasse  with  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  colour.  The  price  of  this 
was  50s.  Both  of  these  were  very  pretty  and  ladylike 
dresses. 

The  costumes  of  black  and  white  woollen  material 
mixed  with  black  alpaca  or  silk  are  very  fashionable  for 
autumn  wear.  The  skirt  and  sleeves  are  of  the  alpaca 
or  silk,  and  the  tablier,  cuirasse  bodice,  and  trimmings 
of  the  plaid.  The  price  of  these  in  alpaca  and  plaid, 
both  of  the  best  quality,  is  75s.,  or  with  silk,  six 
guineas. 

We  have  seen  something  new  in  the  way  of  vhements 


Before  our  next  number  appears  some  of  our  readers 
will  be  thinking  of  buying  their  furs  for  the  winter. 
Messrs.  Jannings  and  Son,  16,  Fenchurch  Street, 
London,  supply  sealskin  mantles  in  all  sizes,  from  ten 
guineas  upwards  in  price.  They  may  be  plain,  or 
trimmed  with  beaver  or  any  other  fur.  It  may  be  said 
that  no  lady’s  wardrobe  is  complete  now  without  a  seal¬ 
skin  jacket.  It  is  rather  early  to  think  of  muffs,  but  we 


made  of  black  Spanish  lace.  This  was  a  long  broad  scarf 
draped  as  a  burnouse  behind  with  silk  tassels,  and 
after  crossing  in  front,  fastened  at  the  waist  at  the 
back,  where  the  lace  nearly  covered  the  upper  part  of 
the  skirt. 

This  is  a  very  stylish  outdoor  garment  particularly 
suited  to  ladies  of  middle  age  or  elderly  ones,  but 
made  also  in  a  smaller  size  for  young  people.  It 
ought  to  be  worn  over  a  silk  dress,  and  is  most 
adapted  for  visiting  or  carriage  toilets.  The  price  of  a 
large-sized  one  is  ^  2  I  os.,  and  of  a  smaller  one  gys.bd. 

The  fashionable  hats  and  bonnets  just  now  are  made 
of  felt.  They  are  made  to  match  the  dresses,  and  usually 
trimmed  with  the  new  silk  netted  scarves  of  the  same 
colour  (or  one  to  harmonise  with  the  colours  employed 
in  the  costume),  and  feathers  as  wings.  Some  are 
bound  and  trimmed  with  velvet)  with  plumes  of  ostrich 
feathers,  but  it  is  ra’her  early  to  commence  wearing 
such  a  heavy  style  of  hat.  The  white  felt  ones  are 
very  pretty,  and  look  exceedingly  well  worn  with  a 
costume  of  black  or  dark  purple  silk.  The  prices  of 
these  vary  from  a  guinea  to  two  guineas  and  a  half,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feathers  and  style  of  trimming  required  ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  if  our  subscribers  will 
write  stating  exactly  what  they  want,  we  will  let  them 
know  the  cost  by  return  of  post.  At  the  same  time 
we  may  add  that  if  we  can  give  any  suggestions  or 
advice  as  to  what  is  prettiest  and  most  appropriate,  we 
shall  always  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Details  of  the  toilette,  such  as  stockings,  gloves, 
handkerchiefs,  cravats,  &c.,  are  now  thought  more  of 
than  ever,  and  everything  is  made  to  match  the  costume, 
stockings  with  stripes  of  the  same  colour  as  the  dress, 
and  handkerchiefs  with  a  border  to  match.  The  former 
are  made  at  2s.  8d.  a  pair,  and  the  latter  about  14s.  6d. 
the  dozen. 

The  woven  woollen  wraps  and  small  shawls  with 
deep  ball  fringes  are  really  beautiful.  The  colours  are 
so  bright,  and  the  texture  (of  the  white  ones  espe¬ 
cially)  so  light  and  delicate,  that  they  are  most  be¬ 
coming  thrown  over  the  shoulders  either  for  driving  or 
chilly  evenings.  Old  ladies  will  find  these  most  com¬ 
fortable  as  well  as  pretty.  They  can  be  had  in  almost 
every  size  and  colour  from  4s.  6d.  to  1 5s. 

The  prettiest  neckties  are  those  of  matelasse  silk 
trimmed^  with  lace  at  gs.  6d. ;  of  China  silk  with  deep 
fringe  at  4s.  6d.,  or  of  damassee  ribbon  drawn  at 
2s.  6d.  each.  Linen  collars-  are  still  considered  best 
for  outdoor  wear,  and  are  made  in  all  the  fashionable 
shapes  from  gs.  6d.  the  set. 


may  as  well  mention  that  Messrs.  Jannings  have  these  at 
all  prices,  from  l8s.  6d.  to  sixteen  guineas,  according 
to  the  description  of  fur,  and  ties  from  9s.  6d.  to  five 
guineas.  Sable  is,  of  course,  the  most  expensive,  then 
comes  chinchilla,  and  next  in  the  scale  otter  ;  after  this, 
seal,  ermine,  beaver,  raccoon,  grebe,  and  black  jennet. 
Price  lists  of  these  and  collarettes,  also  trimmings,  may 
be  had  by  applying  to  the  firm. 
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BEFORE  THE  SHRINE. 


’Tis  many  a  year — my  poor  Marie  ! — 

The  vines  were  budding  on  the  hill, 
Half-builded  nests  were  in  the  tree, 

When,  darkling  by  the  darkling  sea, 

I  found  the  cottage  lone  and  stiil. 

And  memory’s  sudden-scathing  flame 
Lit  up,  across  the  length  of  years, 

A  bent  grey  head,  a  trembling  frame. 

White  lips  that  cursed  the  daughter’s  shame. 
And  chid  the  mother’s  stolen  tears. 

No  mother’s  tears  were  here  to  chide  •, 

They  fell  no  more  for  anything  : 

And  she,  for  whom  the  mother  died — 

I  had  no  heart,  whate’er  betide, 

A  curse  upon  that  head  to  bring. 

I  left  the  grapes  to  grow  and  fall ; 

The  birds  to  build  and  fly  again. 

How  could  I,  ’neath  our  cottage  wall. 

Sit  safe,  and  seem  to  hear  her  call. 
Unhoused,  amid  the  wind  and  rain  ? 

No  beggar  I  :  my  bread  to  win 
Along  my  way  from  door  to  door, 

I  took  the  sweet  old  violin. 

And  played  the  strains  whose  merry  din 
Would  lead  her  flying  feet  no  more  : 

But  often,  when  my  hand  would  wake 
A  lightsome  dance  beneath  the  moon. 
Some  stranger’s  look  or  laugh  would  make 
My  heart  with  sudden  memories  ache. 

My  fingers  falter  in  the  tune. 

So  wandering  kindly  ways  among 

Till  Summer’s  latest  breeze  had  blown, 

I  reached  the  hills  that  overhung 
Another  land,  another  tongue. 

Than  those  my  quiet  life  had  known. 

The  melancholy  Autumn  night 
Crept  with  me  as  I  journeyed  down  ; 

And  feebly,  in  the  failing  light, 

I  strained  my  hunger-wasted  sight 

For  glimpse  of  any  neighbouring  town. 


A  long,  low  country,  bleak  and  bare  : 

No  mark  between  the  sky  and  ground 
Save  stunted  willows  here  and  there. 

And  one  black  mill,  that  through  the  air 
Kept  turning,  turning,  without  sound. 

So  silent  all,  so  desolate, 

Death’s  border-land  it  seemed  to  be. 
What  use,  I  said,  to  strive  with  Fate  ? 

Nay,  here  will  I  the  end  await. 

That  still  too  slowly  steals  on  me. 

In  mute  farewell  I  cast  my  eyes 
Along  the  low  horizon  line. 

And,  glimmering  on  the  twilight  skies. 
Beheld  the  slender  shaft  arise 

That  marked  the  Holy  Virgin’s  shrine. 

I  staggered  to  my  feet  once  more  : 

For,  ever  since  that  day  of  shame. 

Each  wayside  cross  I  knelt  before, 

A  mother’s  mercy  to  implore 

On  one  who  bore  her  blessed  name. 

Oh,  Virgin  Mother  !  had  the  prayer 

That  rent  my  bosom  touched  thine  own  ? 
Prone  at  thy  feet  I  found  her  there. 

Her  fingers  locked,  her  fallen  hair 
A  shadow  black  upon  the  stone. 

Within  her  stifF,  unconscious  hold. 
Half-hidden,  lay  a  little  child  : 

My  child,  my  own,  was  still  and  cold. 

But  when  I  raised  the  mantle’s  fold 

The  helpless  babe  looked  up  and  smiled. 

The  darkness  dropped  about  us  three — 

But  only  two  beheld  the  dawn  : 

A  withered  leaf  left  on  the  tree, 

A  bud  but  in  the  germ — and  she, 

Our  link  of  living  Summer,  gone  ! 

’Twas  long  ago,  that  parting  pain  ; 

And,  gazing  on  her  child,  I  seem 
To  see  my  own  lost  lamb  again  : 

While  momently,  from  heart  and  brain. 
Remembrance  fades  as  fades  a  drenm. 


But  in  the  sick,  unquiet  night. 

When  dying  winds  cry  at  the  door. 
The  long  grey  plain,  the  leaden  light. 
Swim  dizzily  upon  my  sight. 

And  the  dead  past  returns  once  more. 
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NEW  MUSIC. 

(Publiahers,  A.  Ilanimond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street, 
London.) 

Dein  Eigen.  Melodic,  for  Piano,  by  Gustav  Lange.  Marked  price, 
38. — We  head  the  list  with  this,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
compositions  that  has  come  under  our  notice  for  some  time.  The 
melody  is  soft  and  flowing,  and  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  render 
it  effective  without  the  vulgar  dash  so  popular  just  now.  The  slow 
patetico  conclusion  in  beautiful  chords  was  a  happy  inspiration. 

Wagner’s  Lohengrin.  Theodore  Oesten.  Marked  price,  43.  This 
is  one  of  a  series  of  fantaisies  dl^ganteshyihe  same  composer,  which 
comprise  airs  from  II  Trovatore,  Traviata,  Tannhaiiser,  and  Orphie 
aux  Enfers.  Our  subscribers  constantly  ask  us  to  recommend  them 
good  arrangements  of  operatic  airs,  so  we  give  the  above  list.  This 
arrangement  of  the  airs  from  Lohengrin  will  no  doubt  assist  in  render* 
ing  Wagner’s  music  popular. 

Chant  dn  Soir.  Nocturne,  pour  piano,  par  Georges  Lamothe- 
Marked  price,  38. — This  pretty  composition  ought  to  have  been  called 
“  Evening  Bells,”  because  so  many  notes  ring  through  it  li’se  bells,  as 
in  the  good  old  piece,  Les  Clochet  du  Monastdre.  First  the  E  flat  in 
the  bass,  then  the  B  flat,  then  the  E  flat  again,  and  in  the  conclusion 
the  deep  A  flat,  are  repeated,  and  re-echo  each  other  like  “  the  soft 
monotone  of  one  slow  bell.”  Girls  who  do  not  care  for  difficult 
music,  but  who  play  with  taste  and  expression,  would  like  the  Chant 
du  Soir. 

Mazurka  EUgante,  pour  piano.  Par  Joseph  Schmuck.  Marked 
price,  38. — Very  brilliant  and  effective. 

Light  and  Shade  Waltzes.  By  G.  Du  Vallon.  Marked  price,  48. — 
Several  of  the  passages  in  these  waltzes  are  of  great  beauty. 

Minnelieder  Waltzes.  ’By  Josef  Gung’l.  Marked  price,  43. 
Brautlieder  Waltzes.  By  Josef  Gung’l.  Marked  price,  48. — Of 
these  delicious  waltzes  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  worthy  of  the 
composer  of  the  Soldatenlieder  and  Unter  den  Linden.  Exquisite 
little  turns  enliven  the  melody,  and  surprise  and  delight  the  ear,  in 
every  passage.  These  waltzes  may  be  hod  as  duets  at  58.  each. 

Les  Cloches  de  Paris.  Waltzes.  By  Georges  Lamothe.  Marked 
price,  4s.  Bouquet  de  Bal  (Waltzes),  by  Georges  Lamothe.  Marked 
price,  48. — M.  Lamothe’s  dance  music  is  deservedly  popular,  and, 
if  one  may  argue  from  the  merits  of  the  above  compositions,  it  will 
be  equally  fashionable  at  the  dances  of  the  coming  season.  The 
Bouquet  de  Bal  are  particularly  bright,  varied,  and  graceful,  and  as 
charming  as  the  “Premier  Baiser,”  by  the  same  composer,  which 
became  so  well  known  last  winter. 

Schlaraffen.  Galop.  By  Alfons  W.  Czibulka.  Marked  price,  38. 
— This  is  a  peculiar  composition,  and  is  rather  startling  to  the  ear  on 
first  playing,  but  on  closer  acquaintance  it  proves  to  be  a  good  galop, 
especially  the  second  part. 

Unter  Kreuzband.  Galop.  By  Franz  Roth.  Marked  price,  3s.— 
The  Kreuzband  is  well-marked  and  capital  for  dancing  to. 

The  Love-Watch.  A  Moonlight  Serenade.  Written  by  Samuel 
K.  Cowan,  E8<i.  Composed  by  Richard  F.  Harvey.  Marked  price,  38. 
— Giving  probably  to  serenades  having  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  the 
lady  not  expecting  one,  S.  K.  Cowan,  Esq.,  seems  to  have  found  it 
difficult  to  awake  her  whom  he  honoured.  His  efforts  have  made 
him  incoherent.  What  is  the  meaning  of  those  lines  : — 

"  Sweeter  far  than  sleep  that  sleepeth. 

Eyes  of  woe  that  wake  to  weep  ?” 

But  the  words  are  quite  as  good  as  those  of  most  of  the  sentimental 
songs  of  to-day.  The  composer  has  shown  some  feeling  in  setting 
them  to  music.  The  song  is  better  suited  to  a  soprano  than  a  tenor 
voice,  as  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  written  on  the  high  E,  F,  and  G, 
which  is  rather  a  strain  for  a  tenor  voice. 


Health  in  the  House.  By  Catherine  M.  Buckton.  (Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.) — The  authoress,  a  member  of  the  Leeds  School 
Board,  has  reprinted  twenty-five  short  lectures  on  elementary  philo¬ 
sophy  which  she  delivered  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  working-men 
in  Leeds  and  Saltaire.  They  are  excellent  examples  of  the  not  by 
any  means  common  faculty  of  making  difficult  and  complex  subjects 
easily  understood ;  and  tbe  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to 
obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  primary  laws  of  physiology,  with  the 
view  of  understanding  their  swn  physical  natures  and  the  laws  of 
health  and  personal  comfort. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  COI  VERSAZIONE 

%*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  whe  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  or  the  Eholishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — AU  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 


Will  Careless  kindly  forward  name  and  address?  The  Editor 
has  a  letter  for  her. 

An  Old  Subscriber  will  be  glad  if  Humming-Bird  or  any  one 
else  can  tell  her  in  what  periodical  she  can  get  some  remuneration 
for  some  original  charades  and  conundrums. 

Ger.^ldine  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  shall  be  very  glad 
if  you  will  answer  these  queries  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine.  Please  do  not  insert  full  name : — 1.  Is  it  correct  to  place 
upon  the  plates  at  dessert  the  d’oyleys,  knives,  forks,  and  one  wine¬ 
glass,  or  more  ?  2.  Are  the  etched  d’oyleys  placed  on  plates  instead 
of  the  fringed  white  damask  ones?  3.  Should  the  finger-glasses  be 
placed  at  dessert  at  the  right  hand  of  each  guest,  or  where  ?  [1.  The 
d’oyley  and  finger-glass  are  put  on  the  dessert-plate.  'The  -wine¬ 
glasses  are  at  the  right  side.  2.  Yes.  3.  The  guest  removes  his 
d’oyley  and  finger-glass  from  his  plate  and  places  them  at  his  left 
side,  out  of  the  way  of  his  wine-glasses.] 

George’s  Sister  is  informed  that  Humming-Bird  wrote  to  the 
address  she  sent,  giving  her  the  information  she  asked  for.  The  letter 
was  returned  endorsed  “  Not  known.”  We  could  not  possibly  publish 
the  private  name  and  history  of  an  actor,  as  George  and  his  Sister 
must  acknowledge  if  they  consider  the  subject.  The  gentleman  in 
question  is  about  twenty-seven,  and  has  been  on  the  stage  seven  or 
eight  years. 

Lucy  N.  Your  letter  to  Mrs.  Baton  has  been  forwarded.  I  can- 
not  revive  the  subject  in  any  way.  I  wrote  to  you  at  the  address  you 
yourself  gave,  and  the  letter  was  returned,  endorsed  “  Not  known.” 
In  that  letter  I  begged  of  you  to  let  the  nutter  drop,  as  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  disagreeable  to  me  to  receive  letters  on  the  subject.  Since 
then  you  have  made  use  of  my  nom-de-plume  in  a  way  no  honourable 
person  would  approve,  even  though  your  motive  may  be,  as  you  say  it 
is,  excellent.  Besides,  what  good  end  would  it  serve,  even  if  you 
could  prove  all  the  letters  to  have  been  signed  with  fictitious  names  ? 
One  cannot  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled,  and  when  no  good 
is  to  be  obtained  by  meddling  with  it,  it  is  much  better  to  let  it  alone. 
“  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,”  and  if  you  write  to  the  “  Conversa¬ 
zione”  again,  please  let  it  be  on  some  other  subject. — Humming-Bird. 

Celia  writes—"  Would  the  Hu.mming-Bird  kindly  explain  a  little 
more  clearly  about  the  name  tapes  sold  by  Messrs.  Browett,  of 
Coventry  ?  I  mean,  have  we  to  send  our  names  to  be  printed,  or  do 
they  keep  initial  letters  in  stock  ?  A  reply  in  the  October  number 
will  greatly  oblige.”  [Messrs.  Browett  keep  some  names  and  initials 
in  stock,  but  you  will  of  course  have  to  send  your  name  or  initials 
when  ordering  the  tapes.] 

Menie  Carlisle  writes — "  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  am  quite  a 
novice  at  dressmaking,  but  am  improving  under  your  tuition,  so  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  the  simplicity  of  my  questions.  Your  patterns 
are  of  great  service  to  me,  but  sometimes  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  put 
them  together.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  troublesome  if  I  inclose 
a  few  questions  to  be  answered  next  month: — i.  In  the  diagram 
sheet,  with  the  June  number,  is  given  a  child’s  basque,  which  is  said 
to  be  illustrated  in  the  fashion  pages  for  that  month.  T  cannot  find 
the  illustration  and  think  it  must  bo  omitted.  Is  tbe  basque  meant  to 
be  part  of  a  costume — e.  g.,  would  it  look  well  on  a  little  girl  of  eight 
with  a  dress  of  blue  or  claret  serge,  the  basque  being  mode  of  the 
same  material  ?  If  so,  what  would  be  the  prettiest  trimming  ?  2.  In 
the  August  number  is  a  pattern  for  a  full-gathered  sleeve ;  are  full 
sleeves  put  upon  tighter  linings  than  plain  sleeves,  and  will  such  a 
sleeve  suit  a  short  stout  person  P  3.  Do  you  know  of  anything  good 
for  sties  on  the  eyelids,  anything  to  prevent  or  cure  them  ?  4.  Are 
any  specimens  of  cone-work  given  in  any  of  the  back  numbers  of  your 
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Ma^razine  ?  If  not,  can  any  of  your  rcadenn  deserlbe  the  prooees  ?" 
[i.  The  x>attern  to  nrliich  yon  refer  ought  to  have  been  entitled 
*  child's  jacket. ”  The  word  “haaqne’’  was  a  misprint,  ft  was  not 
fllnstrated  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  owing  to  a  delay  in  getting 
the  block.  If  you  will  send  me  your  full  address  I  will  send  you  the 
iDustnition.  The  jacket  is  a  pretty  one,  tight  to  the  figure  at  the 
back,  and  would  look  very  well  on  a  girl  of  eight  in  the  same  material 
as  the  costume.  The  best  trimming  for  serge  is  braid,  or  the  serge 
itself  bound  with  silk  of  the  colour.  2.  The  full  sleeve  is  put  ujwn 
lining  of  the  same  size  as  an  ordinary  sleeve.  All  sleeves  are  made 
rather  tight  to  the  arms  just  now.  A  plain  sleeve  would  be  more 
becoming  to  a  short  stout  person  than  a  gathered  one.  3.  Baihe 
frequently  with  warm  poppy-water.  See  Mrs.  Beeton’s  Book  1/ 
Household  Mancu/stnent,  page  1105.  4.  I  do  not  think  we  have  given 
any  patterns  of  this  work.] 

Aukt  Maky.  The  game  of  cat’s-cradle  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cot,  but  is  80  called,  according  to  Nares,  from  cratche,  an  ancient 
word  for  a  manger,  and  was  cratch-cradle,  the  manger  which  held 
the  Holy  Child.  In  Wicliffe’s  version  of  the  Bible,  c.  1380  (St.  Luke 
ii.  7I,  we  have :  “  And  sche  bare  hir  first  borun  sone,  and  wlappid 
hytn  in  dothisj  and  leide  him  in  a  crache.”  The  Genoa  version  of 
1557  has  crateke.  There  is  a  poem  called  “Three  Times,”  but  I  cannot 
find  my  copy  of  it  at  present.  Perhaps  the  following  may  do  as  well 
meanwhile.  It  is  called  “  Three  Kisses  of  Farewell,”  and  appeared  in 
Scribner’s : — 

“  Three,  only  three,  my  darling. 

Separate,  solemn,  slow ; 

Not  like  the  swift  and  joyous  ones 
We  used  to  know 

When  we  kissed  because  we  loved  each  other. 

Simply  to  taste  love’s  sweet, 

And  lavished  our  kisses  as  the  summer 
Lavishes  heat — 

Bat  as  they  kiss  whose  hearts  are  wrung. 

When  hope  and  fear  are  spent. 

And  nothing  left  to  give,  except 
A  sacrament 

First  of  the  t]iree,  my  darling. 

Is  sacred  -unto  pain  ; 

We  have  hurt  each  other  often ; 

We  shall  again. 

When  we  pine  because  we  miss  each  other. 

And  do  not  understand 

How  the  written  words  are  so  mnch  colder 
Than  eye  and  hand. 

I  kiss  thee,  dear,  for  all  sneh  pain 
That  we  may  give  or  take ; 

Bnried,  forgiven  ;  before  it  comes 
For  our  love’s  sake ! 

Tbe  seeond  kiss,  my  darling, 

Is  fall  of  joy’s  sweet  thrill ; 

We  have  blessed  each  other  always; 

We  always  will. 

We  shall  reach  until  we  feel  esoh  other. 

Past  all  of  time  and  space  ; 

We  shall  listen  till  we  hear  each  other. 

In  every  , place ; 

The  earth  is  full  of  messenger.^. 

Which  love  sends  to  and  fro  ; 

1  kiss  thee,  darling,  for  all  joy 
Which  we  shall  know. 

The  last  kiss,  oh,  my  darlmg. 

My  love— I  cannot  see 

Tbrongh  my  tear*,  as  I  remember 
What  it  may  be. 

We  may  die  and  never  see  eaoh  other. 

Die  with  no  tkne  to  give 

Any  sign  that  onr  hearts  are  faithful 
To  die,  as  hTe. 

Tokm  of  what  they  will  not  see 
Who  see  o«T  parting  breath. 

This  htat  kks,  my  darling,  seals 
This  BSdl  Of  death  !” 


« 

Stella. — The  Autoffrei  of  the  Breal^st  Table  is  written  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  an  American  author.  It  is  a  delightful  book.  Ho 
says  the  dead  languages  are  unpopular  summer  reading,  so  yon  will, 
perhaps,  allow  me  to  omit  your  quotation,  which  I  do  not  understand. 

Vocalist. — Sims  Reeves  was  appointed  organist  of  the  church  of 
North  Cray,  in  Kent,  in  his  fourteenth  year.  He  could  then  play  on 
several  instruments.  He  sang  in  public  when  he  was  nineteen.  Ho 
was  bom  at  Woolwich  1821. 

Annetta. — The  address  of  Mr.  Nicoll  is  424,  Oxford-street.  I 
think  yon  would  like  the  spring  in  the  boots.  It  is-a  great  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  shape. 

Dolly  Vabdkx  writes — “Dear  HuMJUNe-BiRD, — Thank  you  so 
much  for  the  pretty  iiattems  of  darning  on  net  uxserted  in  your 
September  number.  1  have  worked  two  of  them  already  on  bobbin 
net  with  -white  silk — baby  silk  we  call  it  here.  It  is  to  be  used  for 
ruching  my  sister’s  baby’s  cap.  It  looks  very  pretty.  Can  you  tell 
me  a  good  house  where  they  make  up  the  combings  of  your  hair  into 
plaits,  Sic.,  and  tlie  price  per  ounce  P”  [£.  J.  Imrie,  Newmon-street, 
Oxford-street,  Lunhm,  W.  38.  6d.  per  ounce.] 

J.  P.  M.  writes—"  Dear  Hcmviikg-Bird, — In  answer  to  your  sub¬ 
scriber  Lizzie  1  osn  recommend  Family  Prayers,  by  tbe  Rev.  Ashton 
Oxenden  and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Ramaden,  published  by  William  Mack¬ 
intosh,  24,  Paternoster-row,  and  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  mothers 
to  some  papers  on  ‘  Our  Children,’  by  Ellen  Wood,  in  the  July, 
August,  and  September  nambers  of  the  Sunday  Magazine,  as  they 
set  before  us  in  the  most  earnest  manner  the  importance  of  training 
those  we  love  for  eternity.” 

Alexandra  Howard. — Cr4pe-de-ohine  is  a  very  soft,  transparent 
material,  made  in  all  colours.  It  is  less  easily  injured  than  ompe, 
while  it  possesses  mnoh  of  the  same  beauty  of  texture.  I  would 
willingly  give  a  vocabulary  of  Prenoh  terms  here,  but  fear  it  would 
prove  too  -extensive.  It  is  impossible  to  write  of  the  fashions  without 
using  French  words.  The  materials  are  named  in  Paris,  and  onr 
tradespeople  know  them  by  the  French  names.  The  modes  come  to 
ns  from  the  same  place,  and  with  French  names  attached.  This  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  French  words  that  we  have  ahnoet  adopted 
as  English.  “Ruohe,”  for  instance,  was  originally  Prenoh;  also 
mauve,  maiae,  blonde,  brunette,  cretonne,  and  many  others  that  it  is 
difficult  to  recollect  just  at  the  moment.  If  yon  will  kindly  send  mo 
a  list  of  the  words  you  would  like  translated,  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  offering  the  best  explanation  in  my  power. — HmiMiNG- 
BniD. 

Robin  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — In  writing  -my  letter  to 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  on  the  subject  of  sitting 
during  the  service  in  church,  I  did  not  in  the  least  intend  to  open  a 
controversy  on  that  subject,  but  as  I  find  I  in  my  turn  have  been 
misunderstood,  I  wish  to  write  once  more  on  the  subject,  and  as  this 
will  be  my  last  letter,  I  wish  to  explain  my  views  more  clearly^ 
though  I  do  not,  like  Beatrice,  at  all  set  myself  up  as  an  example- 
She  says  I  unaccountably  misunderstood  her  letter  in  answer  to 
Church  Bells,  and  I  am  very  glad  if  I  was  wrong  in  my  opinion, 
that  from  the  whole  tone  of  her  letter  she  advocated  the  custom  of 
sitting  chi^y  for  its  superior  grace  and  comfort.  I  do  not  think  I 
was  singular  in  this  opinion',  as  even  the  Editor  added  a  note,  saying, 

‘  Comfort  and  ease  are  not  to  be  considered  prominently  in  connection 
with  devotional  exercises.’  Beatrice  mentions  enstoms  in  the  Scotchi 
Church,  also  amongst  the  Nonconformists  and  Roman  Catholics.  My 
experience  of  the  latter  abroad  is  that  they  constantly  kneel  through 
a  great  part  of  their  services,  bnt  I  never  intended  my  letter  to  apply 
to  any  these.  Each  form  of  religion  has  its  own  customs  and  ritual, 
and  in  each  there  are  members  who  conscientiously  act  np  to  those 
customs,  and  also  many  who  do  not.  I  also  did  not  intend  -my  letter 
to  apply  to  ‘  special  musical  services,’  and  I  made  no  mention  of  *  long 
anthems.’  My  letter  was  confined  to  tbe  consideration  of  the  practice 
of  sitting  during  praise  and  prayer  (as  those  offices  are  performed  in 
an  ordinary  church  service),  instead  of  the  more  reverent  practice  of 
kneeling  and  standing,  es  has  hitherto  been  the  custom,  and  as  the 
rubric  directs.  Of  course  there  are  eieeptions  to  every  rale,  and  I 
did  not  thdnk  it  necessary  to  mention  such  eases  as  every  one’s  common 
sense  must  supply,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  ill-health,  or  any  bodily 
deformity,  or  where  persons  have  a  long  distance  to  walk  to  a  place 
of  worship.  I  should  be  the  last  to  wish  to  pass  a  harsh  judgment 
upon  such  persons.  I  am  not  strong  myself,  and  have  been  obliged 
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occasionally,  on  going  first  to  cluiroh  after  an  illness,  to  sit  through 
the  Psalms  or  the  reading  of  a  long  gospel,  and  more  frequently 
during  a  long  anthem,  and  when  necessary  1  must  certainly  do  not 
hesitate  to  do  so,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  it  very  seldom  is  necessary ; 
but  many  girls  who  fancy  themselves  too  delioute  to  stand  for  half- 
an-hour  in  church  can  dance  for  a  whole  evening,  or  stand  about  at 
a  croquet  party  or  archery  meeting  for  hours,  without  being  over- 
fatigued,  and  few  town  congregations  have  any  great  distance  to 
walk  to  church.  I  think  Beateice’s  idea  that  girls  sit  from  a  ‘  con- 
Bciontious  dislike  to  mere  form’  is  infinitely  more  ‘  far^ifetched’  than 
anything  I  said  on  the  subject ;  such  scruples  are  quite  new  to  me,  and 
most  unnecessary,  I  think,  in  regard  to  such  simple  forms  as  our 
Prayer-books  direct  to  be  observed,  and  which  have  only  of  late  years 
been  disregarded.  If  examples  are  required,  why  not  go  to  the  very 
higlicst  that  has  ever  been  set  us  ?  But  if  that  is  too  high,  why  not 
copy  the  example  of  our  clergy  and  bishops  ?  They  have  most  fatigu¬ 
ing  duties  to  perform,  but  are  seldom  found  in  any  other  position  than 
tliat  directed  by  the  rubric.  I  am  aware  there  are  a  few  exceptions 
even  to  this  mle,  but  they  are  very  few,  and  generally  arise  from  ill- 
health  and  over-work.  I  could  write  much  more  on  this  subject,  but 
my  letter  is  too  long  already  ;  I  must,  however,  add  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  Ida’s  letter.  I  will  not  encroach  much  more  upon  your  space, 
as  there  is  only  one  point  that  I  wish  to  notice  in  it.  She  accuses  mo 
of  ‘  quoting  inappropriate  texts.’  I  did  but  quote  < too,  and  only  the 
last  of  them  could  possibly  bo  thought  inappropriate  by  the  most 
prejudiced  person,  and  Ida  will  allow  me  to  remind  her  that  that  was 
only  mentioned  as  being  the  text  of  a  sermon  upon  the  subject  in 
question.  It  was  a  sermon  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and, 
though  heard  eleven  years  ago,  that  impression  has  never  faded,  and 
had  Ida  heard  it,  I  think  oven  she  would  have  been  obliged  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  both  the  sermon  and  the  text  to  be  most  appropriate.  I  do  not 
think  Ida  will  feel  very  proud  of  her  letter  if  she  reads  it  when  she 
is  ten  years  older,  especially  the  latter  portion,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
indeed  to  ‘  deprive  her  of  the  privilege’  of  sitting  daring  service.  So 
long  os  she  regards  sitting  as  a  ‘  privilege,’  it  would  bo  but  an  empty 
form  were  she  to  stand  or  kneel.” 

Would  the  kind  HuvMiNe-BiRD  oblige  Maggie  by  giving  her  a 
little  advice  P  1 .  Would  it  be  improxier  or  unsuitable  for  a  girl  of  twenty 
to  wear  a  high  bodice  over  a  low  one  to  a  ball  P  Her  neck  is  very 
thin,  and  she  wants  to  hide  the  “  salt-cellars,”  which  are  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  as  much  as  possible.  The  dress  would  be  white  muslin  or 
tarlatan.  Would  the  sleeves  have  to  be  long  if  the  bodice  were 
high  ?  Maggie  does  not  want  to  go  to  great  expense.  Would 
Humming-Bird  kindly  advise  her  how  to  have  it  made  prettily,  as 
sheds  quite  an  ignoramus  in  these  matters  ?  2.  Is  there  anything  for 
cleaning  light  kid  gdovesP  3.  Is  it  possible  to  clean  white  satin 
slippersP  4.MAOGiEis  very  anxious  tostudy  thorough  bass  :  whatbook 
could  she  get,  not  too  difficult,  and  what  would  bo  the  price  P  Maggie 
hopes  she  is  not  trespassing  too  much  on  Humming-Bird’s  kindness.” 
[A  transparent  high  bodice  over  a  low  one  would  not  be  at  all  un¬ 
suitable.  A  pretty  way  of  hiding  “  salt-cellars”  is  to  wear  over  the 
low  body  transparent  tarlatan  made  high  at  the  back  and  cut  open 
€n  cmtr,  or,  in  other  words,  V  shape.  This  is  trimmed  with  inching, 
which  completely  covers  the  bony  part  of  the  neck,  but  leaves  the 
front  open  for  a  locket.  This  style  is  more  dressed  than  if  the  over- 
bodice  were  made  to  close  up  all  the  way  in  front.  The  sleeves  must 
not  be  short,  they  should  be  Martxuise  shape — that  is,  straight  to  the 
elbow,  and  trimmed  with  frills  of  tarlatan  or  lace.  2.  Beniinc.  3.  I 
think  not,  but  they  may  be  utilised  for  morning  wear  by  crocheting 
"  uppers,”  which  can  be  sewn  on  over  the  soiled  satin,  and  drawn  in 
round  the  instep  by  a  ribbon,  with  a  rosette  in  front.  Grey  is  a 
good  colour  for  the  wool,  and  the  ribbon  may  be  of  a  brighter  colour 
— blue,  mauve,  or  pink.  4.  I  will  inquire.] 

An  East  Indian  writes — “Hear  Editor, — 1.  Would  you  kindly 
give  me  a  recipe  for  preserving  rhubarb  P  I  have  now  made  it  twice, 
and  there  has  been  a  thick  mould  come  on  it  both  times.  2.  Tell 
me  if  any  charge  is  made  for  these  questions.  3.  Have  I  addressed 
this  letter  properly  p  4.  Do  yon  mean  the  Englishwoman’s  Maga¬ 
zine  to  be  bound  every  six  months,  when  you  have  put  an  index  in 
June  P  5.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  nice  work  to  do  for  a  fancy  bazaar  P 
6.  Do  the  linen  collar  and  cuff  manufacturers  use  any  chemicals  in 
their  starch  P  7.  In  the  May  number  of  your  Magazine,  on  page  268, 
there  is  a  pattern  of  a  square  for  a  coverlet.  I  do  not  understand  it 
very  well ;  can  you  solve  the  difficulty  to  me  P  It  is  the  beginning 


I  can’t  get  right.  8.  How  much  wool  will  the  little  cloak  (in  the 
diagram  sheet  of  July)  take?  9.  AroViotoria  stitch  and  wucfcst  d 
tricoter  the  same  ?  10.  Is  the  ‘  Marie  Antoinette  Fichu,’  given  with 
the  J uly  number  on  page  24,  cut  out  all  in  one  P  I  mean  the  sashi  s 
too.  I  am  afraid  1  shall  be  tiring  you  with  all  these  questions,  but 
hope  you  will  forgive  me.  I  have  your  Magazines  from  the  first  that 
were  published,  and  I  may  here  say  they  have  been  a  very  great 
dehght  and  pleasure  to  all  who  have  seen  them.  I  think  the  fetters 
that  have  been  commenced  in  May,  on  the  ‘  Art  of  Entertaining,’  are 
delightful,  and  if  I  hear  of  anything  that  shall  interest  readers  I  shall 
forward  it  without  delay.  An  East  Indian  is  to  be  my  public  nemo, 
as  it  were.”  [i.  Boil  the  rhubarb  first  without  the  sugar;  'let  it  get 
cold,  and  then  boil  it  with  the  sugar.  2.  None,  3-  A-  If  is 
optional.  If  you  do  not  like  a  very  thick  volume,  you  can  have  it 
bound  every  six  months  ;  if  you  like  a  thick  volume,  every  year.  5. 
Dress  up  some  dolls  to  illustrate  the  nursery  rhymes.  If  the  old 
woman  that  lived  in  a  shoe,  and  had  so  many  children  she  didn  t 
know  what  to  do,  get  a  shoe  or  make  one  of  cardboard  covered  with 
silk.  Dress  some  httle  penny  dolls  and  put  them  in  the  heel  of  it. 
Then  dress  a  larger  doll  for  the  old  woman.  Put  a  rod  in  her  hand. 
The  old  woman  tossed  up  in  a  blanket  can  be  easily  done.  Glue  four 
men  dolls  at  the  four  comers  of  a  square  board ;  let  them  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  holding  the  blanket,  a  sijuare  of  flannel  with  a  border  top 
and  bottom  ;  put  the  old  woman  in  the  blanket  with  a  broom  under 
her  arm.  The  Babes  in  the  Wood  can  be  covered  with  dried  leaves, 
lightly  gummed  down  at  one  end,  and  a  little  painted  robin  can  hold 
a  leaf  in  his  bill.  Mother  Hubbard  will  be  a  delightful  snhjeot  for 
illustration.  Bluebeard  can  be  made  with  a  fine  blue  beard,  and 
Sister  Anne  can  look  out  of  a  pasteboard  castle  with  great  effect  if 
yon  give  her  floating  yellow  hair,  and  make  Fatima  kneel  in  the  back¬ 
ground  with  a  large  key  beside  her,  and  her  bock  hair  let  down.  Your 
own  taste  and  ingenuity  will  suggest  other  good  subjects.  “  Buy  a 
Broom”  can  have  a  dainty  Bavarian  costume  and  some  neat  littlo 
brooms.  Do  not  forget  Red  Riding  Hood.  If  your  taste  does  not 
lie  in  this  direction,  which  would  require  contrivance  and  ingenuity, 
and  a  little  gift  for  carpentry,  pincushions,  penwipers,  etuis,  d’oyleys, 
Ac.,  always  sell  well.  Cards  for  the  halls  of  country  houses,  telling 
the  hours  of  posts,  &c.,  can  be  ornamented  with  landscapes  or  flowers. 
6.  I  do  not  know.  7.  If  you  explain  where  your  difficulty  lies  I  will 
try  to  help  yon.  The  instmctimis  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  clear. 

9.  There  is  a  slight  difference.  See  Madame  Gouhaud’s  Orochet  Book. 

10.  This  must  depend  on  the  width  of  the  material.  If  joins  are 
necessary,  put  them  where  the  fichu  ends  cross  eaiffi  other.] 

Robin  writes  — “Dear  Hitimino-Biiid, —  Having  read  West 
Indian’s  account  of  her  hair,  I  should  like  to  teU  her  of  something 
that  did  my  hair  more  good  than  anything  I  have  ever  tried  before  or 
since.  Mine  was  coming  off  dreadfully  after  an  illness,  and  a  friend 
told  me  of  ‘  Sweeny’s  Capillary  Fluid,”  sold  by  a  hairdresser  named 
Sweeny  in  Dublin.  I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  street  in 
which  he  lived,  but  the  fluid  did  wonders  for  me,  my  only  objection 
to  it  being  that  it  made  my  hair  darker,  but  that  would  not  be  an 
objection  with  darker  hair. 

Flora  R.  writes — “Dear  Madam, — Unlike  Homk-Bird,  I  agree 
with  the  author  of  Foryotten  Lives.  Unfortunately  the  passages 
alluded  to  are  true ;  on  that  account  I  have,  from  its  commencement, 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  tale,  and  feel  grateful  to  the  author 
for  the  plain  truths  convoyed  in  the  form  of  fiction.  I  know  clear¬ 
headed,  large-hearted  men,  who  confess  that  women  have  been  and 
are  unfairly  dealt  by  under  those  man-made  laws  alluded  to  by 
Home-Bird.  I  have  read  speeches  by  legal  gentlemen  in  which  the 
one-sidedness  of  those  relating  to  women  are  clearly  demonstrated 
and  deeply  deplored.  From  the  description  of  her  happy  family  ties 
I  think  that  Home-Bird  cannot  realise  the  feelings  of  her  less  for¬ 
tunate  sisters,  whose  unhappy  lives  of  bondage  throw  a  dark  shade  on 
the  other  side  of  our  life  pictures.  What  bondage  equals  domestic 
bondage  ?  who  so  tyrannical  as  the  home  tyrants  of  this  our  free  and 
hi^py  England  ?  I  had  an  afliectionate,  tender  father ;  but  I  havo 
known  fathers  stem  and  oroel  to  their  dau^ters.  We  should  exist  in 
Edenland  if  all  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  andsons  were  as  good  and 
kind  as  the  gentlemen  of  Home-B  ird’s  family  circle.  In  most  iamilics 
man  is  master ;  in  very  many  he  is  not  the  bread-winner.  If  we  have 
no  wrongs  and  grievances,  why  are  marriage  settlements  needed  ?  I 
have  dear,  kind  friends  who  in^iress  on  me  the  dangler  A>f  neglecting 
to  secure  property  when  a  marriage  is  contemplated,  and  my  own 
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esi)erience  goes  to  prove  that  husbands  can  spend,  dispose  of,  and 
destroy  all  their  wives’  possessions,  leaving  them  and  their  children 
helpless  and  penniless,  and  powerless  to  prevent  such  spoliation. 
There  are  ladies  of  good  education,  refined  and  tenderly  nurtured, 
who  make  and  maintain  homes  for  themselves ;  perhaps  they  ‘  clamour 
for  work"  on  account  of  dear  ones  dependent  on  them  and  their 
earnings,  and  the  world  holds  loving  women,  who  strive  to  lessen  the 
weight  of  care  that  lies  heavy  on  numbers  of  fathers,  husbands,  and 
brothers.  Very  lately  a  married  lady  remarked  that  she  would  be 
glad  to  earn  a  little  money  to  supply  some  of  her  small  wants ;  sur¬ 
rounded  by  husband  and  children,  she  was  not  lonely  and  nnloved. 
All  honour  to  those  noble  ladies  who  have  left  the  old  beaten  paths, 
and  bravely  formed  for  themselves  new  roads  to  comfort  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  And  all  honour  to  the  parents  who  deal  justly  by  their 
children,  and  give  sons  and  daughters  equal  advantages.  For  my 
own  part  I  do  not  object  to  the  term  ‘  strong-minded  women’  (we 
know  where  to  find  the  words  ‘  grow  strong’) ;  it  is  far  preferable  to 
being  classed  with  those  whom  St.  Paul  designates  ‘  silly  women.’ 

I  wish  to  suggest  to  May-Flower  that,  as  she  is  fond  of  writing,  and 
if  her  hand  is  bold  and  firm,  she  would  find  copying  law  papers 
pleasant  and  remunerative.  If  she  has  a  friend  in  practice  as  a 
solicitor,  who  would  give  her  drafts  to  commence  with,  and  she 
needed  any  information,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  it  through  the 
post.” 

A  Western'  Subscriber  writes — “Mad.am, — It  would  oblige  mo 
very  much  if  you  or  any  of  your  numerous  readers  or  correspondents 
will  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  a  short  facetious  story,  called 
‘  Mrs.  Hubbard’s  Three  Warnings,’  which,  I  believe,  appeared  in 
Temple  Bar  some  years  ago ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  at  all  certain.” 

Sappho  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Would  you  kindly  in¬ 
form  me  if  Walter  Evans’s  cotton  is  obtainable  in  Manchester,  and,  if 
so,  can  you  give  me  the  address  ?  I  hope  in  a  short  time  there  will 
be  a  pattern  of  a  crochet  quilt  in  your  valuable  Magazine.”  [J.  P. 
Westhead  and  Co.,  Manchester.] 

Useful  Recipes. — Picklc'l  Button  Mushrooms. — Cut  off  the  stems, 
have  a  pan  of  strong  salt  and  water,  and  throw  the  buttons  into  it ; 
mil  them  well  with  the  hand  to  wash  them,  sprinkle  some  salt  on  the 
bottom  of  a  stewptOi,  drain  the  mushrooms,  and  put  them  into  it ; 
after  they  have  been  over  the  fire  a  few  minutes  there  will  be  a 
quantity  of  juice  drawn  from  them  ;  let  them  remain  till  it  is  much 
reduced,  then  ponr  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  white  vinegar  to  float 
them,  and  add  i  or  z  tablespoonfuls  of  spiced  vinegar,  according  to 
taste  ;  strain  off  the  vinegar  and  spice,  put  them  into  bottles  with  a 
few  chiUies,  and  vinegar  sufficient  to  cover  them  j  tie  them  down 
closely.  They  will  be  fit  to  use  in  a  week.  Pickled  Cabbage. — Choose 
a  firm  purple  cabbage,  pull  off  the  loose  outside  leaves,  cut  the  cab¬ 
bage  into  slices  about  i  inch  in  thickness,  strew  salt  over  the  bottom  of 
a  pan,  put  the  slices  of  cabbage  into  it,  and  sprinkle  salt  over  each 
layer ;  let  it  remain  24  hours,  drain  it,  put  it  into  a  jar,  and  add  a  few 
poonfuls  of  the  seasoned  vinegar;  a  few  slices  of  beetroot  put  in  with 
it  wdl  much  improve  the  colour ;  tie  it  down  closely.  It  will  be  fit  to 
use  in  a  month.  Pickled  Lemons. — Take  half-a-dozen  lemons,  put 
them  into  strong  brine,  let  them  remain  a  week,  whisk  them  round 
every  day,  take  them  out  and  put  them  into  three  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  take  them  out,  drain 
them  in  a  cloth,  take  sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  them,  and  boil  in  it  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  crushed  ginger, 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace  and  chillies,  half  an  ounce  of 
mustard  seed,  and  a  little  garlic,  also  a  few  slices  of  horseradish ;  put 
the  lemons  into  a  jar,  and  pour  the  boiling  vinegar  over  it ;  put  in  the 
spice  as  well,  tie  them  down  with  a  bladder.  They  must  remain  six 
months  before  they  will  be  fit  for  use.  Plain  Household  Cookery. — 
An  economical  housekeeper  should  study  how  to  warm  up  cold  meat, 
and  any  small  pieces  the  larder  may  afford,  in  the  most  savoury 
manner,  as  many  people  have  a  great  dislike  to  cold  dinners.  To 
TTann  Up  Cold  Boast  Beef. — Cut  about  ylb.  of  cold  roast  beef  in 
slices,  line  the  bottom  cf  a  pie-dish  with  it,  put  a  layer  of  chopjied 
onion,  carrot,  turnip,  a  small  quantity  of  savoury  herbs,  and  a  little 
seasoning  between  each  layer  of  beef,  and  proceed  in  this  way  until 
the  dish  is  nearly  full,  mash  some  potatoes,  and  spread  them  smoothly 
over  the  top ;  put  it  in  the  oven  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; 
a  little  water  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  to  prevent  its 
burning.  A  cold  leg  of  mutton  may  be  sliced  and  served  in  the  same 
way.  Toad  in  a  Hole. — Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  6  eggs 
well  beaten,  a  pint  of  milk,  and  a  little  salt  make  it  all  into  a  smooth 


batter,  well  grease  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish  or  tin,  and  pour  in  some 
of  the  batter;  cut  i\lh.  of  steak  (or  cold  roast  beef  will  do  as  well) 
into  nice  square  pieces,  and  put  them  in  the  batter ;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  pour  the  remainder  of  the  batter  over  them ; 
sausages  or  pork  chops  may  be  used  instead  of  the  beef ;  bake  it  about 
an  honr  and  a  half ;  the  oven  should  be  brisk.  Send  it  to  table  as 
soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  oven,  as  it  will  get  heavy  when  it  begins 
to  cool.  Breast  of  Mutton. — Boil  a  breast  of  mutton;  when  nearly 
done,  take  it  out,  lay  it  on  a  dish  or  between  two  plates,  put  a  heavy 
weight  on  it,  let  it  remain  to  get  cold ;  the  next  day  cover  it  with 
bread  and  egg  crumbs,  and  put  it  down  to  roast,  or  put  it  in  the  oven. 

This  is  a  delicious  dish  for  a  small  family. 

Miss  Clyde,  Northdown  Lodge,  Bideford,  Devonshire,  sends  *0 
roots  of  Devonshire  ferns,  6  varieties,  for  iz  stamps.  Postage  2d.  She 
sends  a  box  containing  100  roots,  9  varieties,  for  58. 

May  has  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  M.agazine,  unbound, 
from  ist  August,  1S74.  Will  be  glad  to  dispose  of  it  all,  or  in  part,  at 
half  price,  or  for  anything  useful.  [Will  May  kindly  send  name  and 
address  ?J 

Handsome  Berlin  border,  13s.  the  yard,  squares,  valance.  Offers 
requested. — Eli  no  r. 

Canary,  fine  singer,  four  hens.  Exchange  foreign  aviary  birds,  or 
offers. — Elinor. 

Josephine  will  be  glad  of  orders  for  point  lace,  pretty  watch- 
pockets,  mats,  beaded  and  braided  articles.  All  at  reasonable  prices. 
Address,  J.  E.,  Post-office,  Diss,  Norfolk. 

Infant  Mortality. — We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  Patent  Medicines  generally,  but  as  a  safe  remedy  for 
difficult  teething,  convulsions,  flatulency,  and  affections  of  the  bowels 
is  frequently  required,  we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  Mothers  to 
Atkinson  and  Barker’s  Royal  Infants’  Preservative.  Unlike 
those  pernicious  stupefactives  which  tend  to  weaken  and  prevent  the 
gg'owth  of  children,  this  Preservative  gradually  improves  the  health 
and  strengthens  the  constitution,  and  from  its  simplicity  in  no  case 
can  it  do  harm,  indeed  it  may  be  given  with  safety  immediately  after 
birth.  For  nearly  a  century  this  real  Preservative  of  Infanta’  Life 
has  been  recognised  throughout  the  world  as  the  best  Medicine  for  all 
disorders  of  Infants,  and  is  sold  by  Chemists  everywhere,  in  is.  lid- 
Bottles,  of  the  same  quality  as  supplied  to  Queen  Victoria  for  the 
Royal  Children. — [Advt.] 

INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Gouband  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dross  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Gouband 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame 
Gouband  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  aU  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  exeenting  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Gouband  has  made  arrangements  which  wiU  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris.  I 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must  P 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Gouband  must  have  carte-blanche  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

Notice. — Madame  Gouband  begs  to  inform  the  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  through 
the  post. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  ladies  and  children  can 
have  their  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent  Garden,  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  ten  to 
four  o’clock.  Paper  patterns,  as  usual,  cut  to  measurement.  All  the 
latest  modes  and  newest  styles  from  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  MYSTERY. 

T  Arden’s  request  his  mother  called  in  the  evening, 
and  also  Mrs.  Groody,  from  the  hotel.  Hannibal 
met  them  and  stated  the  doctor’s  orders.  Mrs.  Allen 
and  Laura  did  not  feel  equal  to  facing  any  one.  Though 
the  old  servant  was  excessively  polite,  the  callers  felt 
rather  slighted  that  they  saw  no  member  of  the  family. 
They  went  away  a  little  chilled  in  consequence,  and 
contented  themselves  thereafter  by  sending  a  few  deli¬ 
cacies  and  inquiring  how  Edith  was. 

“  If  you  have  any  self-respect  at  all,”  said  Rose 
Lacey  to  her  mother,  “  you  will  not  go  there  again  till 
you  are  invited.  It’s  rather  too  great  condescension  for 
you  to  go  at  all  after  what  has  happened.” 

Arden  listened  with  a  black  look,  and  asked  rather 
sharply — 

“  Will  you  never  learn  to  distinguish  between  Miss 
Edith  and  the  others  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rose  drily,  “  when  she  gives  me  a 
chance.” 

The  doctor’s  view  of  Edith’s  case  was  correct.  Her 
vigorous  and  elastic  constitution  soon  rallied  from  the 
shock  it  had  received.  Hannibal  had  sent  to  the  village 
for  nutritious  diet,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  pre¬ 
pare,  and  after  a  few  days  she  was  quite  herself  again. 
But  with  returning  strength  came  also  a  sense  of  shame, 
anxiety,  and  a  torturing  dread  of  the  future.  The  money 
accruing  from  her  last  sale  of  jewellery  would  not  pay 
the  debts  resting  on  them  now,  and  she  could  not  hope 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  the  balance  remaining  in  addition 
to  their  support.  Her  mother  suggested  the  mortgaging 
of  her  place.  She  had  at  first  repelled  the  idea,  but  at 
last  entertained  it  reluctantly.  There  seemed  no  other 
resource.  It  would  put  off  the  evil  day  of  utter  want,  and 
might  give  her  time  to  learn  something  by  which  she 
could  compete  with  trained  workers. 
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Then  there  was  the  garden.  Might  not  that  and  the 
orchard,  in  time,  help  them  out  of  their  troubles  ? 

As  the  long  hours  of  her  convalescence  passed,  she 
sat  at  her  window  and  scanned  the  little  spot  with  a 
wistfulness  that  might  have  been  given  to  one  of  Eden- 
like  proportions.  She  was  astonished  to  see  how  her 
strawberries  had  improved  since  she  hoed  them,  but 
noted  in  dismay  that  both  they  and  the  rest  of  the  garden 
were  growing  very  weedy. 

When  the  full  knowledge  of  their  poverty  and  danger 
dawned  upon  her,  she  felt  that  it  would  not  be  right  for 
Malcom  to  come  any  more.  At  the  same  time  she 
could  not  explain  things  to  him,  so  she  sent  a  written 
request  through  the  mail  for  his  bill,  telling  him  not  to 
come  any  more.  This  action,  following  the  evening 
when  Gus  Elliott  had  surprised  her  in  the  garden,  per¬ 
plexed  and  rather  nettled  Malcom,  who  was,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  “  a  bit  tetchy.”  Their  money  had 
grown  so  scarce  that  Edith  could  not  pay  the  bill,  and 
was  ashamed  to  go  to  see  him  till  there  was  some  pros¬ 
pect  of  her  doing  so.  Thus  Malcom,  though  disposed 
to  be  very  friendly,  was  lost  to  her  at  this  critical  time, 
and  her  garden  suffered  accordingly.  She  and  Hannibal 
had  done  what  they  could,  but  of  late  her  illness,  and 
the  great  accession  of  duties  resting  on  the  old  servant, 
had  caused  complete  neglect  in  her  little  plantation  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Thus,  while  all  her  crops  were 
growing  well,  the  weeds  were  gaining  on  them,  and 
even  Edith  knew  that  the  vigour  of  evil  was  in  them, 
and  that,  unchecked,  they  would  soon  make  a  tangled 
swamp  of  that  one  little  place  of  hope.  She  could  not 
ask  Hannibal  to  work  there  now;  for  he  was  over¬ 
burdened  already.  Laura  seemed  so  feeble  and  crushed 
that  her  strength  was  scarcely  equal  to  taking  care  of 
her  mother  and  the  few  lighter  duties  of  housework. 
Therefore,  though  the  June  sunshine  rested  on  the  little 
garden,  and  all  nature  seemed  in  the  rapture  of  its  early 
summer  life,  poor,  practical  Edith  saw  only  the  pesti- 
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ferous  weeds  that  threatened  to  destroy  her  one  slender 
prospect  of  escape  from  environing  difRculdes.  At  last 
bhe  turned  away.  To  the  sad  and  suffering,  scenes 
most  full  of  cheer  and  beauty  often  seem  the  most 
painful  mockery. 

She  brooded  over  her  affairs  most  of  the  day,  dwelling 
specially  on  the  suggestion  of  a  mortgage.  She  felt  ex¬ 
treme  reluctance  in  perilling  her  home.  Then  again  she 
said  to  herself — 

“  It  will  at  least  give  me  time,  and  perhaps  the  place 
will  be  sold  for  debt,  for  we  must  live.” 

The  next  morning  she  slept  late,  her  weary,  over¬ 
taxed  frame  asserting  its  need.  But  she  rose  greatly 
refreshed,  and  it  seemed  that  her  strength  had  come 
back  again.  With  returning  vigour  hopefulness  revived. 
She  felt  some  cessation  of  the  weary,  aching  sorrow  at 
her  heart.  The  world  is  phosphorescent  to  the  eyes  of 
youth,  and  even  engulfing  waves  of  misfortune  will 
sometimes  gleam  with  sudden  brightness. 

The  morning  light  also  brought  Edith  a  pleasant 
surprise,  for,  as  she  was  dressing,  her  eyes  eagerly 
sought  the  strawberry-bed.  She  had  been  thinking — 

“  If  I  only  continue  to  gain  in  this  style,  I  will  soon 
be  able  myself  to  attack  the  weeds.” 

Therefore,  instead  of  the  helpless  look,  such  as  she 
gave  yesterday,  her  glance  had  something  vengeful  and 
threatening  in  it.  But  the  moment  she  opened  the 
lattice,  so  that  she  could  see,  an  exclamation  came  from 
her  lips,  and  she  threw  back  the  blinds,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  wonder  that  startled 
her.  Wliat  magic  hq4  transformed  the  little  place  since, 
in  the  twilight  of  the  previous  evening,  she  had  given 
the  last  discouraged  look  in  that  direction  ?  There  was 
scarcely  a  weed  to  be  seen  in  the  strawberry-bed. 
They  had  not  only  been  cut  off,  but  raked  away,  and 
here  and  there  she  could  see  a  berry  reddening  in  the 
morning  sun.  In  addition,  some  of  her  most  important 
vegetables  and  her  prettiest  flower-border  had  been 
cleaned  and  nicely  dressed.  A  long  tow  of  Dan 
O’Rourk  peas,  that  had  commenced  to  sprawl  on  the 
ground,  was  now  hedged  in  by  brush  ;  and,  better  still, 
thirty  cedar  poles  stood  tall  and  straight  among  her  Lima 
beans,  that  had  been  vainly  feeling  round  for  a  supputt 
the  last  few  days.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  clap  her 
hands  with  delight  and  exclaim — 

“  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  he  do  it  all 
in  a  night?  Oh,  Malcom,  you  are  a  canny  Scotch¬ 
man,  but  you  put  the  ‘  black  art’  to  very  white  uses.” 

She  dressed  in  excited  haste,  meaning  to  question 
Hannibal,  but,  as  she  left  her  room,  Laura  met  her, 
and  said  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  despondency — 

“  Mother  seems  very  ill.  She  has  not  felt  like  herself 
since  that  dreadful  night,  but  we  did  not  like  to  tell 
you,  fearing  it  would  put  back  your  recovery.” 

The  rift  in  the  heavy  clouds,  through  which  the  sun 
had  gleamed  for  a  moment,  now  closed,  and  a  deeper 
gloom  seemed  to  gather  round  them.  In  sudden  re¬ 
vulsion  Edith  said  bitterly — 

“  Are  we  to  be  persecuted  to  the  end  ?  Cannot  the 
heavy  hand  of  misfortune  be  lifted  a  moment  ?” 

She  found  her  mother  suffering  from  a  low  nervous 
fever,  and  quite  delirious. 


Hannibal  was  at  once  despatched  for  the  doctor, 
who,  having  examined  Mrs.  Allen’s  symptoms,  shook 
his  head,  saying — 

“  Nothing  but  good  nursing  will  bring  her  through 
this.” 

Edith’s  heart  sank  like  lead.  What  prospect  was 
there  for  work  now,  even  if  Mrs.  Groody  gave  it  to 
her,  as  she  promised  ?  She  saw  nothing  but  the  part 
of  a  weary  watcher  for  perhaps  several  weeks.  She 
he:>itated  no  longer,  but  resolved  to  mortgage  her  place 
at  once.  Her  mother  must  have  delicacies  and  good 
attendance,  and  she  must  have  time  to  extricate  herself 
from  the  difficulties  into  which  she  had  been  brought 
by  false  steps  at  the  beginning.  Therefore  she  told 
Hannibal  to  give  her  an  early  lunch,  after  which  she 
would  walk  to  the  village. 

“You  isn’t  able,”  said  he  earnestly. 

“  Oh  yes  I  am,”  she  replied  ;  “  better  able  than  to 
stay  at  home  and  worry.  I  must  have  something  settled, 
and  my  mind  at  rest,  even  for  a  little  while,  or  I  will 
go  distracted.”  Then  she  added,  “Did  you  see  Malcom 
here  early  this  morning  ?” 

“  No,  Miss  Edie,  he  hasn’t  been  here.” 

“  Go  look  at  the  garden.” 

He  returned  with  eyes  dilated  in  wonder,  and  asked 
quickly — “  Miss  Edie,  when  was  all  dat  done  ?” 

“  Between  dark  last  night  and  when  I  got  up  this 
morning.  It  seems  like  magic,  don’t  it  ?  But  of  course 
it  is  Malcom’s  work.  I  only  wish  I  could  see  him.” 

But  Hannibal  shook  his  head  ominously  and  said 
with  emphasis — “  Dat  little  Scotchman  couldn’t  scratch 
around  like  dat,  even  if  de  Debel  was  arterhim.  ’Taint 
his  work.” 

“Why,  whose  else  could  it  be?”  asked  Edith, 
sipping  a  strong  cup  of  coffee,  with  which  she  was 
fortifying  herself  for  the  walk. 

Hannibal  only  shook  his  head  with  a  very  troubled 
expression,  but  at  last  he  ventured — 

“  If  ’tis  a  spook,  I  hope  it  won’t  do  nothing  wuss 
to  us.” 

Even  across  Edith’s  pale  face  a  wan  smile  flitted  at 
this  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  she  said — 

“  Why,  Hannibal,  you  foolish  old  fellow  !  The  idea 
of  a  ghost  hoeing  a  strawberry-bed  and  sticking  in 
bean-poles  !” 

But  Hannibal’s  superstitious  nature  was  deeply  stirred. 
He  had  been  under  a  severe  strain  himself  of  late,  and 
the  succession  of  sorrows  and  strange  experiences  was 
telling  on  him  as  well  as  the  others.  He  could  not 
indulge  in  a  nervous  fever,  like  Mrs.  Allen,  but  he  had 
reached  that  stage  when  he  could  easily  see  visions, 
and  tremble  before  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  So  he  replied  a  little  doggedly — 

“  Spooks  does  a  heap  ob  quar  t’ings,  Miss  Edie.  I’d 
tink  it  was  Massa  Allen,  Mly  I  knc>ws  dat  he  neber 
hab  a  hoe  in  his  hand  all  his  life.  I  doesn’t  like  it. 
I’d  radder  hab  de  weeds.” 

“  O  Hannibal,  Hannibal !  I  couldn’t  believe  it  of 
you.  I’ll  go  and  see  Malcom  just  to  satisfy  you.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  DANGEROUS  STEP. 

Edith  took  her  deed,  and  went  first  to  Mr.  Hard. 

There  was  both  coldness  and  curiosity  in  his 
manner,  but  he  could  gather  little  from  Edith’s  face 
through  her  thick  veil. 

She  had  a  painful  shrinking  from  meeting  people  again 
after  what  had  happened,  and  this  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  curious  and  significant  looks  she  saw  turned 
towards  her  as  soon  as  it  was  surmised  who  she  was. 

Mr.  Hard  promptly  declined  to  lend  any  money.  He 
“  never  did  such  things,”  he  said. 

“  Where  would  I  be  able  to  get  it  ?”  asked  Edith 
despondently. 

“  I  scarcely  know.  Money  is  scarce,  and  people 
don’t  like  to  lend  it  on  country  mortgages,  especially 
when  there  may  be  trouble.  Lawyer  Keen  might  give 
you  some  information.” 

To  his  office  Edith  went,  with  slow,  heavy  steps,  and 
presented  her  case. 

Mr.  Keen  was  a  red-faced,  burly-looking  man,  hiding 
the  traditional  shrewdness  of  a  village  lawyer  under  a 
bluff,  outspoken  manner.  He  had  a  sort  of  good-nature, 
which,  though  not  leading  him  to  help  others  who  were 
in  trouble,  kept  him  from  trying  to  get  them  into  more 
trouble,  and  he  quite  prided  himself  on  this.  He  heard 
Edith  partly  through,  and  then  interrupted  her,  saying — 
“  Couldn’t  think  of  it,  miss.  Widows,  orphans,  and 
churches  are  institutions  on  which  a  fellow  can  never 
foreclose.  I’ll  give  you  good  advice,  and  won’t  charge 
you  anything  for  it.  You  had  better  keep  out  of  debt.” 
“  But  I  must  have  the  money,”  said  Edith. 

“Then  you  have  come  to  the  wrong  shop  for 
it,”  replied  the  lawyer  coolly.  “Here’s  Crowl,  now — 
he  lends  where  I  wouldn’t.  He’s  got  money  of  his  own, 
while  I  invest  mainly  for  other  people.” 

Edith’s  attention  was  thus  directed  to  another  red¬ 
faced  man,  whom,  thus  far,  she  had  scarcely  noticed, 
though  he  had  been  watching  her  with  the  closest 
scrutiny.  He  was  quite  corpulent,  past  middle  age,  and 
in  height  not  much  taller  than  herself.  He  was  quite 
bald,  and  had  what  seemed  a  black  moustache,  but 
Edith’s  quick  eye  noted  that  it  was  unskilfully  dyed. 
There  seemed  a  wide  expanse  in  his  heavy,  flabby 
cheeks,  and  the  rather  puggish  nose  looked  insignificant 
between  them.  A  slight  tobacco  stain  in  one  corner  of 
his  mouth  did  not  increase  his  attractions  to  Edith,  and 
she  positively  shrank  from  the  expression  of  his  small, 
cunning  black  eyes.  He  was  dressed  both  loudly  and 
shabbily,  and  a  great  breast-pin  was  like  a  blotch  upon 
his  rumpled  shirt-bosom. 

“  Let  me  see  your  deed,  my  dear,”  he  said  with  coarse 
familiarity. 

“  My  name  is  Miss  Allen,”  replied  Edith  with 
dignity. 

The  man  paid  little  heed  to  her  rebuke,  but  looked 
over  the  deed  with  slow  and  microscopic  scrutiny.  At 
last  he  said  to  Edith,  whom  nothing  but  dire  necessity 
impelled  to  have  dealings  with  so  disagreeable  a 
person — 

“  Will  you  come  with  me  to  my  office  ?” 


Reluctantly  she  followed.  At  first  she  had  a  stiong 
impulse  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  but  then  had 
thought,  “  It  makes  no  difference  of  whom  I  borrow  the 
money,  for  it  must  be  paid  in  any  case,  and  perhaps  I 
can’t  get  it  anywhere  else.” 

“Are  you  sure  there  is  no  other  mortgage?”  he 
asked. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Edith. 

“  How  much  do  you  want  ?” 

“  I  will  try  to  make  four  hundred  answer.” 

“  I  suppose  you  know  how  hard  it  is  to  borrow  money 
now,”  said  Mr.  Crowl  in  a  depressing  manner,  “espe¬ 
cially  in  cases  like  this.  I  don’t  believe  you’d  get  a  dollar 
anywhere  else  in  town.  Even  where  everything  is  good 
and  promising,  we  usually  get  a  bonus  on  such  a  loan. 
The  best  I  could  do  would  be  to  let  you  have  three 
hundred  and  sixty  on  such  a  mortgage.” 

“  Then  give  me  my  deed.  The  security  is  good,  and 
I’m  not  willing  to  pay  more  than  seven  per  cent.” 

Old  Crowl  looked  a  moment  at  her  resolute  face, 
beautiful  even  in  its  pallor  and  pain,  and  a  new  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him. 

“  Well,  well,”  said  he,  with  an  aw'kwaid  show  of 
gallantry,  “  one  can’t  do  business  with  a  pretty  girl  as 
with  a  man.  You  shall  make  your  own  terms.” 

“  I  wish  to  make  no  terms  whatever,”  said  Edith 
frigidly.  “  I  only  expect  wh.at  is  right  and  just.” 

“  And  I’m  the  man  that’ll  do  what’s  right  and  just 
when  appealed  to  by  the  fair  unfortunate,”  said  IMr. 
Crowl  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

Edith’s  only  response  to  this  sentiment  was  a  frow  n, 
and  an  impatient  tapping  of  the  floor  with  her  foot. 

“  Now,  see  how  I  trust  you,”  he  continued,  filling 
out  a  cheque.  “  There  is  the  money.  I’ll  draw  up  t!  e 
papers,  and  you  may  sign  them  at  your  leisure.  Only 
just  put  your  name  to  this  receipt,  which  gives  the 
nature  of  our  transaction  and,  in  a  scrawling  han^, 
he  soon  stated  the  case. 

It  was  with  strong  misgivings  that  Edith  took  the 
money  and  gave  her  signature,  but  she  did  not  see  what 
else  to  do,  and  she  was  already  very  weary. 

“  You  may  call  again  the  first  time  you  are  in  the 
village,  and  by  that  time  I’ll  have  things  fixed  up.  You 
see  now  what  it  is  to  have  a  friend  in  need.” 

Edith’s  only  reply  was  a  bow,  and  she  hastened  to 
the  bank.  The  cashier  looked  curiously  at  her,  smiled 
a  little  significant  smile  as  he  saw  Crowl’s  cheque,  w'hich 
she  did  not  like,  but,  at  her  request,  placed  it  and 
what  was  left  from  the  second  sale  of  jewellery  to  her 
credit,  and  gave  her  a  small  cheque-book. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SCORN  AND  KINDNESS. 

^PHOUGH  her  strength  hardly  seemed  equal  to  ir, 
X  she  determined  to  go  and  see  Malcom,  for  she  felt 
very  grateful  to  him.  And  yet  the  little  time  she  had 
been  in  the  village  made  her  fear  to  speak  to  him  or 
any  one  again,  and  she  almost  felt  that  she  would  like 
to  shrink  into  some  hidden  place  and  die. 

Quiet  respectable  Pushtoo  had  been  dreadfully  scan- 
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dalised  by  Zell’s  elopement  with  a  man  who,  by  one 
brief  visit,  had  gained  such  bad  notoriety.  Those  who 
stood  aloof,  surmised,  and  doubted  about  the  Allens 
before,  now  said  triumphantly,  “  I  told  you  so.”  Good, 
kind,  Christian  people  were  deeply  pained  that  such  a 
thing  could  have  happened,  and  it  came  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  Allens  were  anything  but  an  acquisition 
to  the  neighbourhood. 

“  If  they  are  going  to  bring  that  style  of  men  here, 
the  sooner  they  move  away  the  better,”  was  a  frequent 
remark.  All  save  the  “  baser  sort”  shrank  from  having 
much  to  do  with  them,  and  again  Edith  was  insulted 
by  the  bold  advances  of  some  brazen  clerks  and  shop- 
boys  as  she  passed  along.  She  also  saw  significant 
glances  and  whisperings,  and  once  or  twice  detected 
a  pointing  finger. 

With  cheeks  burning  with  shame  and  knees  trem¬ 
bling  with  weakness  she  reached  Malcom’s  gate,  to 
which  she  clung  panting  for  a  moment,  and  then  passed 
in.  The  little  man  had  his  coat  off,  and,  stooping  in 
his  strawberry-bed,  he  did  look  very  small  indeed. 
Edith  approached  quite  near  before  he  noticed  her.  He 
suddenly  straightened  himself  up  almost  as  a  jumping- 
jack  might,  and  gave  her  a  sharp,  surprised  look.  He 
had  heard  the  gossip  in  several  distorted  forms,  but 
what  hurt  him  most  was  that  she  did  not  come  or  send 
to  him.  But  when  he  saw  her  standing  before  him 
with  her  head  bent  down  like  a  moss  rosebud  wilting 
in  the  sun,  when  he  met  her  timid  deprecating  glance, 
his  soft  heart  relented  instantly,  and  coming  toward  her 
he  said — 

“  An’  ha’  ye  coom  to  see  ould  Malcom  at  last  ? 
What  ha’  I  dune  that  I  should  be  sae  forgotten  ?” 

“  You  were  not  forgotten,  Mr.  McTrump.  God 
knows  that  I  have  too  few  friends  to  forget  the  best 
of  them,  answered  Edith,  in  a  voice  of  tremulous 
pathos. 

After  that  Malcom  was  wax  in  her  hands,  and  with 
moistened  eyes  he  stood  gazing  at  her  in  undisguised 
admiration. 

“  I  have  been  through  deep  trouble,  Mr.  McTrump,” 
continued  she,  “  and  perhaps  you,  like  so  many  others, 
may  think  me  not  fit  to  speak  to  you  any  more.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  have  been  very  ill,  and  really  ought  not  to 
be  out  to-day.  Indeed  I  feel  very  weak.  Isn’t  there 
some  place  where  I  could  sit  down  ?” 

“  Now  God  forgie  me  for  an  uncoo  Highlander,” 
cried  Malcom,  springing  forward,  “to  think  that  I 
suld  let  ye  ston  there,  like  a  tall,  white,  swayin’  calla 
lily,  in  the  rough  wind.  Take  me  arm  till  I  support 
ye  to  the  best  room  o’  me  house.” 

Edith  did  take  and  cling  to  it  with  the  feeling  of  one 
ready  to  fall. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  McTrump,  you  are  too  kind,”  she  mur¬ 
mured. 

“  Why  suld  I  not  be  kind  ?”  he  said  heartily,  “when 
I  see  ye  nipt  by  the  wourld’s  unkindness  ?  Why  suld 
I  not  be  kind  ?  Is  the  rose  there  to  blame  because  a 
weed  has  grown  alongside  ?  Ye  could  na  help  it  that 
the  wild  bird  flitted,  and  I  heerd  how  ye  roon  like  a 
brave  lassie  to  stop  her.  But  the  evil  wourld  is  quick 
■  to  see  the  bad  and  slow  to  see  the  gude.”  And  Mal¬ 


com  escorted  her  like  a  “  leddy  o’  high  degree”  to  his 
little  parlour,  and  there  she  told  him  and  his  wife  all 
her  trouble,  and  Malcom  seemed  afflicted  with  a  sudden 
cold  in  his  head.  Then  Mrs.  McTrump  bustled  in  and 
out  in  a  breezy  eagerness  to  make  her  comfortable. 

“  Ye’re  a  stranger  in  our  toon,”  she  said,  “  and  sae 
I  was  once  myself,  an’  I  ken  how  ye  feel.” 

“  An’  the  Gude  Book,  which  I  hope  ye  read,”  added 
the  gallant  Malcom,  “  says  hoo  in  entertainin’  a  stranger 
ye  may  ha’  an  angel  aroond.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  McTrump,”  said  Edith,  with  peony-like 
face,  “  Hannibal  is  the  only  one  who  calls  me  that,  and 
he  don’t  know  any  better.” 

“Why  luld  he  know  ony  better  ?”  responded  Malcom 
quickly.  “  I  ha’  never  seen  an  angel,  na  mair  than  I  ha’ 
seen  a  goolden  harp,  but  I’m  a-thinkin’  a  modist  bonny 
lassie  like  yoursel’  cooms  as  near  to  ane  as  anything 
can  in  this  wourld.” 

“  But,  Mr.  McTrump,”  said  Edith  with  a  half- 
pathetic,  half-comic  face,  “  I  am  in  such  deep  trouble 
that  I  will  soon  grow  old  and  wrinkled,  so  I  shall  not 
be  an  angel  long.” 

“  Na,  na,  dinna  say  that,”  said  Malcom  earnestly. 
“  An’  ye  will,  ye  may  keepit  the  angel  a-growin’  within 
ye  alway,  though  ye  live  as  old  as  Methuselah.  D’ye 
see  this  wee  brown  seed  ?  There’s  a  mornin’-glory 
vine  hidden  in  it,  as  would  daze  your  een  at  the  peep 
o’  day  wi’  its  gay  blossoms.  An’  ye  see  my  ould  gude 
wife  there }  Ah,  she  will  daze  the  een  o’  the  greatest 
o’  the  earth  in  the  bright  spring-time  o’  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  ;  and  though  I’m  a  little  mon  here,  it  may  be  I’ll 
see  o’er  the  heads  of  soom  up  there.” 

“  An’  ye  had  true  humulity  ye’d  be  a-hopin’  to  get 
there,  instead  of  expectin’  to  speir  o’er  the  heads  of 
yere  betters,”  said  his  wife  in  a  rebuking  tone. 

“  ‘,A-hopin’  to  get  there  !’/’  said  Malcom  with  some 
warmth.  “  Why  suld  I  hope  when  ‘  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth  ?’  ” 

Edith’s  eyes  filled  with  wistful  tears,  for  the  quaint 
talk  of  these  old  people  suggested  a  hope  and  faith  that 
she  knew  nothing  of.  But,  in  a  low  voice,  she  said — 
“  Why  does  He  let  His  creatures  suffer  so  much  ?” 

“  Bless  your  heart,  puir  child.  He  suffered  mair 
than  ony  on  us,”  said  Malcom  tenderly.  “  But  ye’ll  learn 
it  a’  soon.  He  who  fed  the  famishin’  would  bid  ye  eat 
noo.  But  wait  a  bit  till  ye  see  what  I’ll  bring  ye.” 

In  a  moment  he  was  back  with  a  dainty  basket  of 
Triomphe  de  Gand  strawberries,  and  Edith  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  delight  as  she  inhaled  their  delicious 
aroma. 

“  They  are  the  first  ripe  the  season,  an’  noo  see  what 
the  gude  wife  will  do  with  them.” 

Soon  their  hulls  were  off,  and,  swimming  in  a  saucer 
of  cream,  they  were  added  to  the  dainty  little  lunch 
that  Mrs.  McTrump  had  prepared. 

“  Oh  !”  exclaimed  Edith,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
“  you  can’t  know  how  you  ease  my  poor  sore  heart. 
I  began  to  think  all  the  world  was  against  ms.” 

At  this  Malcom  beat  such  a  precipitate  retreat  that 
he  half  stumbled  over  a  chair,  but  outside  the  door  he 
ventured  to  say — 

“  An’  ye  coom  out  I’ll  cut  ye  a  posy  before  ye  go.” 
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But  Edith  saw  him  rub  his  rough  sleeve  across  his  eyes 
as  he  passed  the  window.  His  wife  said,  in  a  grave 
gentle  tone — 

“  Would  ye  might  learn  to  know  Him  who  said, 

*  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  wourld  !’  ” 

Edith  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  said — “  I  don’t 
understand  Him,  and  He  seems  far  off.” 

“  It’s  only  seemin’,  me  dear,”  said  the  old  woman 
kindly,  “but,  as  Malcom  says,  ye’ll  learn  it  a’  by-and- 
by.” 

Mrs.  McTrump  was  one  of  those  simple  souls  who 
never  presume  to  “  talk  religion”  to  any  one.  “  I  can 
on’y  venture  what  I  hope  ’ll  be  a  ‘  word  in  season’  noo 
and  then,  as  the  Maister  gies  me  a  chance,”  she  would 
say  to  her  husband. 

Though  she  did  not  know  it,  she  had  spread  before 
Edith  a  Gospel  feast,  and  her  genuine,  hearty  sympathy 
was  teaching  more  than  eloquent  sermons  could  have 
done,  and  already  the  grateful  girl  was  questioning — 

“What  makes  these  people  differ  so  from  others  ?” 

With  some  dismay  she  saw  how  late  it  was  growing, 
and  hastened  out  to  Malcom,  who  had  cut  an  exquisite 
little  bouquet  for  her,  and  had  another  basket  of  berries 
for  her  to  take  to  her  mother. 

“  Mr.  McTrump,”  said  Edith,  “it’s  time  we  had  a 
settlement ;  your  kindness  I  never  can,  or  expect  to, 
repay,  but  I  am  able  now  to  carry  out  my  agree¬ 
ment.” 

“  Don’t  bother  me  wi’  that  noo,”  said  Malcom  rather 
testily  ;  “  I  ha’  no  time  to  make  oot  your  accoont  in  the 
hight  o’  the  season.  Let  it  ston  till  I  ha’  time  -,  an’  ye 
might  help  me  soomtimes  make  up  posies  for  the  grand 
folk  at  the  hotel.  But  how  does  your  garden  sin  ye 
dismissed  ould  Malcom  ?” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  McTrump”  said  Edith  slyly,  “  do  you 
know  you  almost  scared  old  Hannibal  out  of  his  wits 
by  the  wonders  you  wrought  last  night  or  this  morning 
in  that  same  garden  you  inquire  about  so  innocently  ? 
How  can  you  work  so  fast  and  hard  ?” 

“  The  woonders  I  wrought !  Indeed,  I’ve  not  been 
near  the  garden  sin  ye  told  me  not  to  coom.  Ye  could 
hardly  expect  otherwise  of  a  Scotchman.” 

“  Who,  then,  could  it  be  ?”  said  Edith,  a  little  startled 
herself  now,  and  she  explained  the  mystery  of  the 
garden. 

He  was  as  nonplussed  as  herself,  but,  scratching  his 
bushy  head,  he  said  with  a  canny  look,  “  I  wud  be  glad 
if  Hannibal’s  ‘  spook,’  as  he  ca’s  it,  would  coom  doon 
and  hoe  a  bit  for  me,”  and  Edith  was  so  cheered  and 
refreshed  that  she  could  even  join  him  in  the  laugh. 

They  sent  her  away  enveloped  in  the  fragrance  of 
strawberries  and  roses  from  the  little  basket  she  carried. 
But  the  more  grateful  aroma  of  human  sympathy  seemed 
to  creat’e  a  buoyant  atmosphere  around  her ;  and  she 
passed  back  through  the  village  strengthened  and  armed 
against  the  cold  or  scornful  looks  of  those  who,  knowing 
her  to  be  “  wounded,”  had  not  even  the  grace  to  pass 
by  indifferently  “  on  the  other  side.” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  HORROR  OF  GREAT  DARKNESS. 

By  the  time  Edith  reached  home  the  transient  strength 
and  transient  brightening  of  the  skies  seemed  to 
pass  away.  Her  mother  was  no  better.  She  saw  too 
plainly  the  grisly  spectres,  care,  want,  and  shame  upon 
her  hearth  to  fear  any  good  fairy  that  left  such  traces 
as  she  saw  in  her  garden.  But  the  mystery  troubled 
her ;  she  longed  to  know  who  it  was.  As  she  mused 
upon  it  on  her  way  home,  Arden  Lacey  suddenly 
occurred  to  her  and  there  was  a  glimmer  of  a  smile 
and  a  faint  increase  of  colour  on  her  pale  face.  But 
she  did  not  suggest  her  suspicion  to  Hannibal  when 
he  eagerly  asked  if  it  were  Malcom. 

“  No,  strange  to  say,  it  was  not,”  said  Edith. 
“  Who  could  it  have  been  ?” 

Hannibal’s  face  fell,  and  he  looked  very  solemn. 
“  Sumpen  awful’s  going  to  happen.  Miss  Edie,”  he 
said  in  a  sepulchral  tone. 

Edith  broke  into  a  sudden  reckless  laugh,  and  said, 
“  I  think  something  awful  is  happening  about  as  fast  as 
it  can.  But  never  mind,  Hannibal,  we’ll  watch  to¬ 
night,  and  perhaps  he  will  come  again.” 

“  Oh,  Miss  Edie,  I’se  hope  you’ll  ’sense  me.  I 
couldn’t  watch  for  a  spook  to  save  my  life.  I’se  gwine 
to  bed  as  soon  as  it’s  dark,  and  cover  up  my  head  till 
mornin’.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Edith  quietly.  “  I’m  going  to  sit  up 
with  mother  to-night,  and  if  it  comes  again  I’ll  see  it.” 

“  De  good  Lord  keep  you  safe.  Miss  Edie,”  said 
Hannibal  tremblingly.  “  You’se  know  I’d  die  for  you 
in  a  minit ;  but  I’se  couldn’t  watch  for  a  spook  nohow,” 
and  Hannibal  crept  away,  looking  as  if  the  very  worst 
had  now  befallen  them. 

Edith  was  too  weary  and  sad  even  to  smile  at  the 
absurd  superstition  of  her  old  servant,  for,  with  her 
practical,  positive  nature  she  could  scarely  understand 
how  even  the  most  ignorant  could  harbour  such  delu¬ 
sions.  She  said  to  Laura,  “  Let  me  sleep  till  nine 
o’clock,  and  then  I  will  watch  till  morning.” 

Laura  did  not  waken  her  till  ten. 

After  Edith  had  shaken  off  her  lethargy,  she  said, 
“  Why,  Laura,  you  look  ready  to  faint !” 

With  a  despairing  little  cry,  Laura  threw  herself  on 
the  floor,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  sister’s  lap, 
sobbing — 

“  I  am  ready  to  faint — body  and  soul.  O  Edie, 
Edie,  what  shall  we  do  ?  O,  that  I  were  sure  death 
was  an  eternal  sleep,  as  some  say,  how  gladly  I  would 
close  my  eyes  to-night  and  never  wish  to  open  them 
again !  My  heart  is  ashes,  and  my  hope  is  dead. 
And  yet  I  am  afr.aid  to  die,  and  more  afraid  to  live. 
Ever  since — Zell — went — the  future  has  been — a  terror 
to  me.  Edith,”  she  continued  after  a  moment,  in  a  low 
voice,  that  trembled  and  was  full  of  dread,  “  Zell  has 
not  written — the  silence  of  the  grave  seems  to  have 
swallowed  her.  He  has  not  married  her  /”  and  an  agony 
of  grief  convulsed  Laura’s  slight  frame. 

Edith’s  eyes  grew  hard  and  tearless,  and  she  said 
sternly,  “  It  were  better  the  grave  had  swallowed  her 
than  such  a  gulf  of  infamy.” 
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Laura  suddenly  became  still,  her  sobs  ceasing.  Slowly 
she  raised  such  a  white  terror-stricken  face  that  Edith 
was  startled.  She  had  never  seen  her  elder  sister,  once 
so  stately  and  proud,  then  so  apathethic,  moved  like 
this. 

“  Edith,”  she  said,  in  an  awed  whisper,  “  what  is 
there  before  us  ?  Zell’s  flight  has  revealed  to  me 
where  we  stand  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  ever  since 
I  have  brooded  over  our  situation  till  it  seems  I  would 
go  mad.  There’s  an  awful  gulf  before  us,  and  every 
day  we  are  being  pushed  nearer  to  it  ”  and  Laura’s  large 
blue  eyes  were  dilated  with  horror,  as  if  she  saw  it. 

“  Mother  is  going  to  die,”  siie  continued,  in  a  tone 
that  chilled  Edith’s  soul.  “  Our  money  will  soon  be 
gone ;  we  then  will  be  driven  away  even  from  this 
poor  shelter  out  upon  the  streets — to  New  York,  or 
somewhere.  Edith  !  oh,  Edith  !  don’t  you  see  the 
gulf?  What  else  is  before  us  ?” 

“  Honest  work  is  before  me,”  said  Edith  almost 
fiercely.  “  I  v/ill  compel  the  world  to  give  me  a  place 
at  least  entitled  to  respect.’’ 

Laura  shook  her  head  despairingly.  “You  may 
struggle  back  and  up  to  where  you  are  safe.  You  are 
good  and  strong.  But  there  are  so  many  poor  girls  in 
the  world  like  me  who  are  not  good  and  strong. 
Everything  seems  to  combine  to  push  a  helpless,  friend¬ 
less  woman  towards  that  gulf.  Poor  rash,  impulsive 
Zell  saw  it,  and  could  not  endure  the  slow,  remorse¬ 
less  pressure,  as  one  might  be  driven  over  a  precipice, 
and  one  she  loved  seemed  to  stand  ready  to  break  the 
fall.  I  understand  her  stony,  reckless  face  now.” 

“  Oh,  Laura,  hush  !”  said  Edith  desperately. 

“  I  must  speak,”  she  went  on,  in  the  same  low  voice, 
so  full  of  dread,  “  or  my  brain  will  burst.  I  have 
thought  and  thought,  and  seen  that  awful  gulf  grow 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  times  it  seemed  I  should  shriek 
with  terror.  For  two  nights  I  have  not  slept.  Oh, 
why  were  we  not  taught  something  better  than  dressing 
and  dancing,  and  those  hollow  superficial  accomplish¬ 
ments  that  only  mock  us  now?  Why  was  not  my 
mind  and  body  developed  into  something  like  strength  ? 

I  would  gladly  turn  to  the  coarsest  drudgery  if  I  could 
only  be  safe.  But  after  what  has  happened  no  good 
people  will  have  anything  to  do  with  us,  and  I  am  a 
feeble,  helpless  creature,  that  can  only  shrink  and 
tremble  as  I  am  pushed  nearer  and  nearer.” 

Edith  seemed  turning  into  stone,  herself  paralysed  by 
Laura’s  despair.  After  a  moment  Laura  continued, 
with  a  perceptible  shudder  in  her  voice — 

“  There  is  no  one  to  break  my  fall.  O,  that  I  was 
not  afraid  to  die !  That  seems  the  only  resource  to 
such  as  I.  If  I  could  just  end  it  all  by  becoming 
nothing - ’’ 

“  Laura,  Laura !”  cried  Edith,  starting  up,  “  cease 
your  wild,  mad  w'ords.  You  are  sick  and  morbid. 
You  are  more  delirious  than  mother  is.  We  can  get 
work  ;  there  are  good  people  who  will  take  care  of  us.” 

“  I  have  seen  nothing  that  looks  like  it,”  said  Laura 
in  the  same  despairing  tone.  “  I  have  read  of  just  such 
things,  and  I  see  how  it  all  must  end.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  just  it,”  said  Edith  impatiently ;  “  you 
have  read  so  many  wild,  unnatural  stories  of  life  that 


you  are  ready  to  believe  anything  that  is  horrible. 
Listen,  I  have  over  four  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank.” 

“  How  did  you  get  it  ?”  asked  Laura  quickly. 

“  I  have  followed  mother’s  suggestion,  and  mortgaged 
the  place.” 

Laura  sank  into  a  chair,  and  became  so  deathly  white 
that  Edith  thought  she  would  faint.  At  last  she 
gasped — 

“  Don’t  you  see  ?  Even  you  in  your  strength  can’t 
help  yourself.  You  are  being  pushed  on  too.  You  said 
}’ou  would  not  follow  mother’s  advice  again,  because  it 
always  led  to  trouble.  You  said  again  and  again  you 
would  not  mortgage  the  place,  and  yet  you  have  done 
it.  Now  it’s  all  clear.  That  mortgage  will  be  fore¬ 
closed,  and  then  we  will  be  turned  out,  and  then - ” 

and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  “  Don’t  you 
see,”  she  said,  in  a  muffled  tone,  “  the  great  bkick  h.ind 
reaching  out  of  the  darkness  and  pushing  us  down  .and 
near  ?  O  that  I  wasn’t  afraid  to  die  !  ’ 

Edith  was  startled.  Even  her  positive  healthful  nature 
began  to  yield  to  the  contagion  of  Laura’s  morbid  de¬ 
spair.  She  felt  that  she  must  break  the  spell  and  be 
alone.  By  a  strong  effort  she  tried  to  speak  in  her 
natural  tone  and  confidence.  She  tried  to  comfort  the 
desperate  woman  by  endearing  epithets,  as  if  she  were  a 
child.  She  spoke  of  those  simple  restoratives  which  are 
so  often  and  vainly  prescribed  for  mortal  wounds,  sleep 
and  rest. 

“  Go  to  bed,  poor  child,”  she  urged  ;  “all  will  look 
differently  in  the  sunlight  to-morrow.” 

But  L.aura  scarcely  seemed  to  heed  her.  With  weak, 
uncertain  steps  she  drew  near  the  bed,  and  turned  the 
light  on  her  mother’s  thin,  flushed  face,  and  stood  with 
clasped  hands  looking  wistfully  at  her. 

“  Yes,  my  dear,”  muttered  Mrs.  Allen  in  her  delirium, 
“  both  your  father  and  myself  would  give  our  full 
approval  to  your  marriage  with  Mr.  Goulden.” 

The  poor  woman  made  watching  doubly  hard  to  her 
daughters,  since  she  kept  recalling  to  them  the  happy 
past  in  all  its  minutix. 

Laura  turned  to  Edith  with  a  smile  that  was  inex¬ 
pressibly  sad,  and  said — 

“ What  a  mockery  it  all  is!  There  seems  nothing 
real  in  this  world  but  pain  and  danger.  O  that  I  was 
not  afraid  to  die  !” 

“  Laura,  Laura  !  go  to  your  rest,”  exclaimed  Edith, 
“  or  you  will  lose  your  reason.  Come  and  she  hall 
carried  the  poor  creature  to  her  room.  “  Now  leave 
the  door  ajar,”  she  said,  “  for  if  mother  is  worse  I  will 
call  you.” 

Edith  sat  down  to  her  weary  task  as  a  watcher,  and 
never  before,  in  all  the  sad  preceding  weeks,  had  her 
heart  been  so  heavy  and  boding  of  evil.  Laura’s  words 
kept  repeating  themselves  to  her,  and  mingling  with 
those  of  her  mother’s  delirium,  thus  strangely  blending 
the  past  and  the  present.  Could  it  be  true  that  they 
were  helpless  in  the  hands  of  a  cruel,  remorseless  fate 
that  was  pushing  them  down  ?  Could  it  be  true  that 
all  her  struggles  and  courage  would  be  in  vain,  and 
that  each  day  was  only  bringing  them  nearer  to  the 
desperation  of  utter  want  ?  She  could  not  disguise 
from  herself  that  Laura’s  dreadful  words  had  a  show 
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of  reason,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  mortgage  she  had 
given  that  day  meant  that  they  would  soon  be  without 
home  or  shelter  in  the  great,  pitiless  world.  But,  with 
set  teeth  and  white  face,  she  muttered — 

“  Death  first.” 

Then,  with  a  startled  expression,  she  anxiously 
asked  herself — “  Was  that  what  Laura  meant  when  she 
kept  saying,  ‘  Oh,  if  I  wasn’t  afraid  to  die!”’  She 
went  to  her  sister’s  door  and  listened.  Laura’s  move¬ 


ments  within  seemed  to  satisfy  her,  and  she  returned  to 
the  sick-room  and  sat  down  again.  Putting  her  hand 
upon  her  heart,  she  murmured — 

“  I  am  completely  unnerved  to-night.  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  myself and  she  looked  almost  as  pale  and 
despairing  as  Laura. 

She  was,  in  truth,  in  the  midst  of  that  “  horror  of 
great  darkness”  that  comes  to  so  many  struggling  souls  in 
a  world  upon  w  hich  the  shadow  of  sin  rests  so  heavily. 


ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISHWOMEN. 

IX. - CONJUGAL  RESPECT. 


WE  ventured  last  month  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  conjugal  confidence,  the  perfect 
understanding  between  man  and  wife  as  to  the  social 
position  they  are  entitled  by  the  amount  of  their  income, 
and  with  a  due  regard  for  the  future,  to  occupy.  A 
subject  of  less  practical  importance,  but  one  which  some 
married  couples  should  very  seriously  take  into  conside¬ 
ration,  is  that  of  conjugal  respect. 

We  will  try  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  that  phrase. 
There  may  be  great  personal  affection,  a  really  high 
appreciation  of  mental  and  moral  qualities,  and  yet  a 
great  deficiency  of  that  proper  respect  in  which  man  and 
wife  should  hold  each  other.  Sometimes  from  conceit, 
sometimes  from  vulgarity  of  mind  and  deficiency  of 
taste,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  husbands  and 
wives  to  depreciate  each  other  in  the  presence  of  third 
parties.  Few  things  can  be  more  offensive  to  those  who 
are  compelled  to  listen,  few  things  more  inconsistent 
with  the  real  spirit  of  marital  union.  If  any  woman 
thinks  she  increases  her  own  importance  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  any  sensible  person  by  such  a  course  she  is  lament¬ 
ably  mistaken.  A  real  lady,  a  cultured,  affectionate, 
thoughtful  woman,  if  conscious  that  her  husband  has 
defects  in  manner,  or  even  in  understanding  (and  she  is 
more  likely  than  any  other  person  acquainted  with  them, 
for  if  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  unquestionably  his 
unheroic  qualities  are  even  more  perceptible  to  his  wife), 
would  endeavour  by  tact  and  good  taste  to  hide  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  others,  and  knowing  his  really 
attractive  characteristics  (for  these,  too,  she  must  know 
better  than  others),  contrive  unobtrusively  to  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  their  display.  Unfortunately,  however,  there 
are  many  who  rank  socially  as  ladies  who  are  essentially 
vulgar  in  mind,  even  though  they  may  have  acquired 
many  social  accomplishments.  Such  women  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  they  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 
society  they  frequent  if  they  persistently  snub  and 
depreciate  their  husbands,  sometimes  by  words  con¬ 
temptuously  affectionate,  sometimes  by  a  mere  gesture 
or  expression  of  the  face. 

We  are  not  writing  at  random.  Wives  who  act  in 
this  manner  are  not  uncommon.  A  subject  may  be 
started  in  conversation  respecting  which  the  husband  is 
really  well  informed,  and  about  which  he  has  thought 
much ;  but  if  a  question  is  put  to  him,  the  wife  will 
interfere  with,  “  Oh,  it’s  no  use  asking  him  ;  he’s  a  dear 


old  darling,  but  he  is  so  stupid  about  such  matters.” 
Or,  if  he  does  speak,  “  There,  my  dear.  I’m  sure  nobody 
wants  to  know  what  you  think  about  it.”  Perhaps  the 
snub  may  take  the  form  of — “  Oh,  I  must  tell  you  how 
awkward  he  was  :  he  w'as  so  nervous  and  stupid,  it 
made  everybody  laugh  -.  but  he  always  is  if  anybody  looks 
at  him.”  (Intense  gratification  is  experienced  by  the 
husband  at  this  speech,  and  he  is  more  of  an  angel  than 
a  man  generally  is  if  he  does  not  express  himself  strongly 
in  the  matter  when  nobody  else  is  present.)  Is  the  hus¬ 
band  asked  to  sing,  play  at  a  game,  or  in  any  other  way 
to  contribute  to  the  general  amusement,  the  snub  is  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  whisper,  “  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  B.,  pray  never 
ask  him  -,  he  is  so  fond  of  trying,  and  it  is  so  dreadful.’’ 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  caricaturing,  and  sketching 
incidents  which  may  be  met  with  in  novels  or  in  the 
illustrations  of  comic  publications.  But  they  are  really  such 
as  are  very  frequently  met  with,  and  are  the  expression 
of  a  feeling  which  women  of  commonplace  minds,  with 
little  power  of  reticence,  give  utterance  to,  and  those 
better  disciplined  in  external  mmners  cherish  silently^. 
It  arises  from  the  assumption  of  superiority,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  wife  that  she  will,  or  ought  to  be,  con¬ 
sidered  in  every  respect  the  better  half,  and  if  she  cannot 
raise  herself  she  can  at  least  do  her  best  to  make  her 
husband  appear  •omparatively  silly  and  inferior  to  her¬ 
self.  She  little  thinks  there  are  other  judgments  to 
appeal  to  which  will  very  probably  decline  to  accept 
her  estimate  of  either  party  ;  and  she  little  thinks,  too, 
in  spite  of  all  her  husband’s  desire  to  forget  these 
little  slights,  and  the  real  love  he  has  for  her,  how  much 
such  petty  annoyances  live  in  his  memory,  and  perhaps 
weaken  his  love. 

We  have  spoken  of  wives,  but  the  blame  does  not  lie 
on  them  alone.  There  are  men  who  are  equally  de¬ 
ficient  in  conjugal  respect,  and  in  their  case  the  public 
and  contemptuous  assumption  of  superiority  is  even  more 
offensive,  because,  if  less  silly  in  expression,  there  is  a 
tinge  of  domestic  tyranny  in  it  which  leaves  a  bitter 
thought  in  the  heart  of  the  recipient. 

Wives  and  husbands,  if  they  allowed  common  sense 
to  influence  their  conduct  towards  each  other  in  public, 
would  see  that  their  own  character  for  sense  could  be 
little  advanced  by  the  implied  assertion  that  they  had 
chosen  for  partners  persons  whose  deficiencies  were  so 
palpable  as  to  need  continual  excuses.  Othello’s  words 
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reverse J,  “  I  had  eyes  and  chose  him,”  would  be  a  far 
better  expression  of  the  respect  which  a  wife  should  feel 
for  herself  and  for  her  husband  too. 

In  regard  to  what  we  have  been  saying,  a  woman  will 
often  exhibit  a  very  noticeable  inconstancy.  The  innate 
vulgarity  and  silliness  which  makes  her  publicly  depre¬ 
ciate  her  husband  leads  her  to  the  continual  assertion  in 
a  very  intrusive  manner  of  the  beauty  and  cleverness  of 
her  children.  Her  little  geese  are  swans  indeed, 
because  they  belong  to  her ;  but  her  big  swan  must  be 
lowered  to  a  goose  for  precisely  the  same  reason.  In 
this  respect,  we  think,  men  are  less  open  to  complaint 
than  are  women.  Men  have  rather  a  contrary  tendency. 
Generally  their  range  of  experience  is  wider,  and  their 
ambition  is  of  more  extensive  range,  and  they  are  more 
likely  to  feel  a  disappointment  that  their  children  are 
not  cleverer  than  perhaps  ought  reasonably  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Men  of  great  energy,  who  have  struggled  and 
overcome  difficulties  in  their  early  youth,  are  inclined  to 
this  feeling  of  disappointment.  They  forget,  perhaps, 
what  a  sharp  “  spur  to  prick  the  sides  of  their  intent” 
they  felt  in  their  young  days,  and  expect  similar  power 
of  will,  similarly  energetic  ambition,  to  be  displayed  by 
their  children,  for  whom  they  have  worked  hard  and 
successfully  to  make  the  way  smoother  than  was  the 
road  they  had  themselves  in  youth. 


Gsnjugal  respect,  however,  is  not  only,  nor,  indeed, 
chiefly,  shown  in  what  are  sometimes  called  “  company 
manners.”  There  is  a  respect  for  motives,  for  ideas, 
which  cannot  always  be  understood,  but  which  ought 
to  be  regarded  if  the  happiness  which  results  from  con¬ 
jugal  confidence  is  to  be  insured.  Intimate  as  is  the 
marriage  union,  peculiar  as  are  the  opportunities  for 
mutual  understanding,  there  is  much  that  must  be  left 
to  faith,  and  surely  where  there  is  love,  faith  may  fitly 
follow.  Each  sees  and  knows  what  the  other  cannot 
see  and  know.  A  man  cannot  see  into  the  depths  of 
his  wife’s  mind,  and  trace  the  mode  by  which  a 
thousand  little  intuitions  and  experiences  have  shaped 
themselves  into  ideas,  and  she  could  not  herself  explain 
them.  Neither  does  she  know,  or  can  know  fully,  the 
workings  of  the  masculine  mind,  the  range  of  thought, 
the  silent, almost  unconscious, but  far-reaching  ambitions. 
There  are,  too,  instincts  and  mental  impulses,  peculiar 
to  each,  which  cannot  be  experienced  or  completely 
understood  by  the  other.  What  is  apparent  and  known 
— the  more  obvious  manly  and  womanly  qualities  of  sin¬ 
cerity,  intellect,  courage,  and  tenderness — induce  love. 
The  deeper  mysteries  of  mind  may  well  be  supposed 
to  be  in  unison,  and  it  is  well  indeed  when  we  can  add 
respect  for  the  unseen  to  love  for  that  which  is  seen  and 
known.  The  Editor. 


DRESSMAKING  AT  HOME. 
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trO  make  “auld  claithes  look  amaist  as  weel  as  the 
L  new’’  is  an  important  part  of  dressmaking  in 
families  where  economy  is  a  necessary  institution.  In 
the  Conversazione  columns  questions  sometimes  appear 
from  ladies  who  are  anxious  to  re-model  a  half-worn 
dress  on  the  new  forms.  It  is  more  difficult  to  do  this 
in  some  instances  than  to  make  an  entirely  new  dress, 
and  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  may  prove 
acceptable. 

We  will  suppose  that  it  is  wished  to  convert  half-worn 
black  silk  and  half-worn  black  cashmere  into  a  stylish 
costume.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  carefully  to 
unpick  the  skirts  of  both,  taking  all  loose  threads  away. 
A  small  sharp  penknife  is  better  for  this  purpose  than 
a  pair  of  scissors.  Having  separated  all  the  breadths 
of  the  silk,  prepare  them  for  sponging  by  shaking  and 
brushing  them  very  carefully.  Then  get  a  basin  of 
clean  cold  water,  soft  if  possible,  and  squeeze  the  blue 
bag  into  it  until  it  is  dark  blue ;  spread  one  of  the  silk 
breadths  on  the  table,  and  sponge  it  very  thoroughly 
on  both  sides  ;  then  fold  it  up  and  lay  it  on  a  clean 
cloth  or  towel.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  all 
the  breadths  ;  then  roll  them  up  tightly  in  the  towel, 
and  on  the  following  day  iron  them  carefully  on  what 
is  to  be  the  wrong  side.  By  this  mode  the  disagree¬ 
able  stiffness  that  usually  characterises  cleaned  silk  is 
avoided,  and  the  blue  has  the  effect  of  renewing  the 
black. 

The  cashmere  breadths,  after  being  thoroughly 
brushed,  must  be  sponged  with  the  blue  water  and 


hung  in  the  sun  to  dry.  They  must  not  be  ironed  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  though  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
press  out  the  creases. 

It  is  always  well  to  line  a  done-up  silk  skirt.  If  this 
is  not  done  the  silk  is  likely  to  split  sooner  than  it 
would  without  the  support  of  the  lining.  It  also 
prevents  the  silk  from  looking  thin,  and  this  is  an 
advantage  in  many  cases.  Each  breadth  must  be  lined 
separately,  and  be  Joined  together  afterwards.  To 
make  the  seams  neat  on  the  wrong  side,  one  side  of 
the  lining  should  be  left  out  in  stitching  the  breadths 
together,  and  afterwards  hemmed  down  upon  the  seam, 
taking  care  not  to  take  the  stitches  through  to  the  silk. 
When  all  have  been  Joined  together,  leaving,  of  course, 
the  pocket-hole  and  the  placket-hole,  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt  is  cut  even,  lined  a  few  inches  up,  and  bound 
with  braid. 

This  is  a  part  of  dressmaking  into  which  it  is  wise 
to  put  good  work.  It  looks  very  untidy  to  see  a 
piece  of  braid  hanging  loose  from  the  dress,  and  it  is, 
besides,  a  fruitful  cause  of  accidents.  Again,  when 
the  braid  has  been  torn  off  in  this  way  it  never  fits  in 
its  place  again,  having  become  stretched,  and  a  Join  is 
always  to  be  avoided. 

For  the  next  steps  our  supposed  worker  must  be 
guided,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  quantity  of  each 
material  she  possesses.  If  there  be  sufficient  cashmere 
to  make  a  tablier  and  sleeveless  Jacket-bodice,  so  much 
the  better.  The  skirt  may  be  trimmed  with  pleated 
frills  of  silk,  cashmere,  or  both  combined.  I  would  not 
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advise  any  one  to  attempt  pleating  these  frills  unless  she 
possess  a  sewing-machine.  Not  only  is  it  a  long  and 
weary  task  merely  to  lay  down  the  pleats,  but  the  two 
rows  of  sewing  necessary  to  keep  them  in  place  take  a 
very  long  time  to  do  by  hand.  Also,  the  evenness  and 
regularity  of  pleats  and  stitches,  which  add  so  much  to 
the  appearance  of  the  trimming,  are  much  more  easily 
attained  by  using  the  sewing-machine  than  by  hand¬ 
work.  With  a  treadle  sewing-machine  it  is  easy  to 
turn  down  the  pleats  while  you  do  the  work,  but  with 
a  hand  machine  they  must  be  pinned  or  tacked  before¬ 
hand.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  not  a  sewing- 
machine  it  is  better  to  cut  the  frills  and  join  them  all 
ready,  and  get  a  machinist  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
pleat  and  stitch  them,  which  she  will  do  for  a  very 
small  charge  per  yard — a  penny  or  three-halfpence. 

It  is  better  not  to  put  on  the  pleated  frills  with  the 
machine.  In  case  of  wishing  to  alter  the  dress  again, 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  unpacking  the  machine  lock¬ 
stitch,  and  the  marks  are  not  to  be  erased.  As  silk 
“  does  up”  over  and  over  again,  these  points  are  worth 
considering. 

Pleated  frills  may  be  cut  either  the  selvage  way  of 
the  material  or  across.  I  do  not  mean  “  on  the  cross,” 
for  pleats  do  not  “  set”  when  cut  on  the  bias.  Those 
who  like  the  frills  to  set  rather  flat  have  them  cut  the 
selvage  way.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  like*  them 
full  and  “  fluffy”  cut  them  straight  across  the  stuff. 

We  will  consider  that  the  pleated  frills  of  cashmere 
or  silk  have  now  been  completed  and  sewed  on  the 
skirt,  which,  when  sewed  on  the  band  and  provided 
with  a  pocket,  is  completed. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  tablier.  Having  chosen 
a  style,  our  worker  gets  the  pattern  of  it,  and  lays  it  on 
the  cashmere.  Joins  will  be  necessary  for  this,  and 
they  must  be  neatly  done  and  pressed  on  the  wrong 
side  with  a  hot  iron  when  completed.  Much  of  the 
style  of  the  costume  depends  on  the  way  the  tablier 
sets  at  the  waist.  A  good  slope  must  be  taken  in 
front,  and  in  sewing  it  on  the  band,  care  must  be  taken 
to  follow  the  slope  equally  on  both  sides,  otherwise 
the  tablier  drags  and  looks  crooked.  If  it  should  be 
necessary  to  have  a  join  down  the  front,  it  can  easily 
be  managed  by  having  a  hem  with  either  buttons  or 
bows  all  the  way  down.  The  long  straight  tablier, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  dress  in  front,  was 
always  an  ungraceful  and  unbecoming  garment,  and  has 
now  nearly  disappeared.  The  present  style  reaches  a 
little  below  the  knees,  and  is  either  rounded  or  pointed 
in  front.  The  cashmere  tablier  must  be  trimmed  with 
a  narrow  close  pleating  of  silk,  unless  fur,  tape,  fringe, 
or  other  trimming  should  be  preferred.  But  before 
this  trimming  is  put  on  the  tablier  should  be  lined  two 
inches  deep  all  round  with  bias  silk.  The  pleating  is 
sewn  on  over  this  lining. 

The  sleeves  of  the  costume  must  be  of  silk.  Both 
skirt  and  sleeves  are  almost  universally  of  silk  at  present. 
The  cuffs  may  be  trimmed  with  cashmere.  The  pretty 
shape  which  seems  to  come  round  the  wrist  and  button 
over  upon  itself  is  easily  cut  and  placed  upon  the  sleeve. 
Sleeves  are  worn  so  tight  to  the  arm  now  that  it  is 
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sometimes  necessary  to  have  them  open  an  inch  or  two 
at  the  outer  seam.  When  this  is  the  case  the  opening 
is  trimmed  all  round  with  very  narrow  kilt  pleating, 
and  a  little  bow  of  silk  or  ribbon  is  placed  where  the 
seam  begins. 

The  advantage  of  these  tight  sleeves  is  great.  Even 
a  thin  “  scraggy”  arm  looks  well  in  them,  and  a  well- 
rounded  one  is  at  its  best. 

We  now  come  to  the  bodice,  which  probably 
requires  more  contrivance  than  any  other  part,  for 
bodices  are  tight,  and  tight  things  ivi/I  wear  out.  In 
these  days,  however,  the  fashion  of  bodices  would 
seem  to  have  been  made  expressly  to  favour  the 
“  crafty  little  cunning  economies”  that  the  clever 
worker  delights  in  devising.  The  bodice  may  be  all 
cashmere  or  half  cashmere,  that  is,  there  may  be  a 
fold  of  cashmere  down  the  back,  and  another  down 
each  side  of  the  front.  These  folds  have  a  very  good 
effect,  and  being  brought  from  the  shoulder  are  not 
only  easier  to  arrange  than  side  pieces,  but  are  more 
becoming.  In  cases  where  a  bodice  has  become  too 
narrow  across  the  chest,  fashion  allows  us  to  place 
folds  of  silk  or  cashmere  down  the  front  to  add  to  the 
width. 

The  basques  should  be  trimmed  either  with  a  bias 
band  of  silk  or  with  narrow  kilt  pleating  of  silk  to 
match  that  on  the  tablier,  after  having  been  lined  with 
bias  silk,  also  like  the  tablier. 

The  collar  may  be  made  plain,  or  stand-up,  or 
turned-down,  or  both,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
worker.  The  ultra-fashionable  collar  stands  up  all 
round  the  neck,  and  comes  down  to  the  third  button 
of  the  bodice  in  front.  Sometimes  it  is  longer  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  and  crosses  over.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  double  stand-up  collar,  a  very  large  one,  and 
a  smaller  one  inside.  Again,  there  is  the  stand-up 
and  turned-down  collar  which  is  not  so  elaborate  as  it 
sounds,  consisting  merely  of  revers  in  front  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  collar,  which  is  a  union  of  both  shapes 
at  the  back.  A  long  neck  is  improved  by  a  high 
collar.  Fashion  favours  long  necks  and  slight  figures 
just  now,  but  no  doubt  full  figures  and  short  necks 
will  have  their  turn. 

Another  way  in  which  Fashion  favours  economy — 
though  I  have  no  doubt  such  favours  are  quite  unin¬ 
tentional  on  Fashion’s  part,  that  whimsical  goddess  not 
being  much  given  to  consider  ways  and  means — is 
that  the  polonaises  of  last  year  come  in  very  well  for 
the  tabliers  of  this.  They  were  worn  long  and  full  at 
the  back,  and  with  careful  management  they  will  cut 
not  only  a  tablier,  but  tunic  ends  for  the  back.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  basques,  which  are 
so  fashionable  now,  but  round  waists  may  still  be  worn 
with  a  chatelaine  belt.  Or,  false  basques  may  be  cut 
out,  lined,  trimmed,  and  sewed  to  a  band  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress,  and  hooked  on  at  the  back  under 
the  bow. 

The  Spanish  proverb  says,  “  There  are  no  birds  m 
last  year’s  nest,”  but  I  hope  contrivance  and  ingenuity 
will  prevent  some  of  our  readers  from  supposing  there 
are  no  dresses  in  last  year’s  wardrobe. 


Ol'VRIERE. 
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FORGOTTEN  LIVES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OLIVE  VARCO  E.” 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

ARBARA/'Sir  Cuthbert  says,  laying  his  strong, 
wrinkled  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  “  henceforth 
)ou  beloiig  to  me.  Your  life  and  your  happiness  shall 
be  my  care.  I  am  old  and  childless.  All  I  have  on 
earth  is  yours.” 

Every  fibre  in  Barbara’s  heart  tightens  as  he  utters 
these  words,  and  a  cold,  deadly  shiver  of  fear  passes 
orer  her.  Is  he  speaking  truth,  does  her  life  belong  to 
him,  must  all  her  dull  grey  days  be  spent  here,  without 
a  single  ray  of  love  to  warm  them  ?  Her  whole  soul 
rebels  at  the  thought,  her  tremblings  of  shrinking  dread 
and  pain  amaze  even  herself,  and  she  looks  around  with 
eyes  full  of  fear,  only  to  feel  that  at  sight  of  one  figure 
alone  does  there  arise  in  her  heart  any  tenderness,  any 
voices  of  home  and  peace.  She  had  not  known  till 
now  the  long,  long  strength  of  habit,  of  faithful  trust 
and  reliance,  built  on  her  experience  of  a  love  and  truth 
which  had  never  failed  her. 

“  No,  no,”  she  says,  freeing  herself  from  that  hard, 
aged  touch.  “  Walter  !  Walter  !”  And  she  holds  out 
her  hands  to  him  blindly. 

As  he  comes  forward  at  her  call,  with  face  very  pale 
and  firm,  two  men  interpose  between  him  and  his — Sir 
Cuthbert  and  Mr.  "Bosperis. 

“  Mr.  Lethbridge,”  the  latter  says  in  that  suave, 
bland  way  of  his,  “  I  feel  assured  my  daughter  wishes 
to  express  her  gratitude  to  you  for  all  past  kindness. 
Let  me  speak  it  for  her  if  I  can.  I  feel  words  to  be 
poor  enough — too  poor  to  paint  any  of  the  feelings  we 
all  have  towards  you.  It  is  only  when  we  look  at 
Barbara,  and  see  what  you  have  made  her,  that  we 
understand  all  we  owe  to  you,  and  how  little  we  can 
thank  you.” 

It  was  gracefully  said,  and  Walter  could  not  refuse 
the  hand  held  out  to  him,  though  the  speaker  still 
stood  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  his  daughter. 

“  I  need  no  thanks,”  he  said  ;  “  no,  not  even  from 
Barbara  herself.” 

“  Miss  Bosperis  will  make  her  whole  life  a  thanks¬ 
giving  by  showing  us  you  have  taught  her  to  fulfil  her 
duty,”  interposes  Lady  Theresa  in  her  sweet  clear  voice. 
“  Mr.  Lethbridge,  you  will  make  Bosanken  your  home 
during  your  stay  in  England  ?” 

He  waves  her  invitation  aside  ;  he  answers  only  her 
first  words — 

“  Miss  Bosperis  belongs  to  her  own  family ;  if  she 
stays  with  them  she  will  certainly  fulfil  the  duties  of 
her  station.  I  make  no  claim  on  her.  But  Barbara 
Lethbridge  I  have  loved  from  childhood,  and  in  man¬ 
hood  I  have  worked  hard  for  her,  and  served  as  patiently 
as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel.  Let  her  speak  for  herself  ;  I 
will  listen  to  no  voice  but  hers.” 

How  glad,  how  proud  Barbara  felt  that  he  was  not 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  speak  out  before  them  all !  But 
she  is  not  allowed  to  answer  him. 


“  Your  words  seem  to  imply  that  some  sort  of  en¬ 
gagement  existed  once  between  my  granddaughter  and 
yourself,’’  interposes  Sir  Cuthbert  almost  fiercely.  “Am 
I  to  understand  that  such  is  the  case  V' 

“  No,”  answers  Walter  firmly.  “  It  is  not  and 
never  was  the  case.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  it,  because  of  course  you  perceive 
that  circumstances  now  greatly  alter - ” 

“  No,  no,”  Barbara  cries  hurriedly  ;  “  there  is  no¬ 
thing  altered  between  you  and  me,  Waltei.  You  are 
my  cousin,  my  friend,  my  brother  still  !” 

“  Quite  right,”  Mr.  Bosperis  observes  gravely.  “  But 
you  have  other  ties  now,  Barbara,  other  duties,  another 
name  and  home.” 

“  Not  this  one,”  the  girl  says  quietly,  firmly.  “  I 
will  not  stay  here,  where  my  mother  suffered  sixteen 
years  of  shame  and  pain.” 

A  heavy  frown  gathers  on  Sir  Cuthbert’s  brow,  his 
eyes  grow  dark  with  angry  grief. 

“  You  were  happy  all  that  time,”  he  says  reproach¬ 
fully. 

“  Walter  made  me  so,”  she  answers  quickly  ;  “  and 
I  was  not  happy  all  those  years.  I  was  in  poverty, 
and  ignorance,  and  pain  till  he  rescued  me.  I  made 
one  of  the  many  forgotten  lives  who  grind  in  the  prison- 
houses  of  charity.” 

Her  old  bi  terness  spoke  there  a  moment,  and  died 
down  in  a  blush  of  shame. 

“  That  is  all  over  now,  Barbara,”  and  Sir  Cuthbert’s 
voice  trembles,  and  the  wrinkled  hand  is  on  her 
shoulder  again.  “  You  will  be  my  comforter  through 
my  old  age.  Who  has  so  strong  a  claim  on  you  as  I 
have  ?” 

Barbara’s  heart  quivers  within  her,  she  nearly  gives 
way ;  she  turns  aside  her  head,  that  she  may  not  see 
that  aged  face  looking  into  hers  so  wistfully,  and  she 
meets  like  dagger-points  the  eager,  haggard  eyes  of 
Ernest  Bosperis.  He  smiles,  and  that  strange,  wild 
expression  flits  away  like  an  evil  dream. 

“  Who  has  so  strong  a  claim  ?”  he  repeats  sadly. 
“  Why,  I  have  a  stronger  one.  Sir  Cuthbert.  I  am  her 
father*  Come,  Barbara,  I  have  not  pleaded  with  you 
yet.  Will  you  not  listen  to  my  voice  I,  too,  am 
childless.  Come  back  to  my  home  and  brighten  it 
again.  You  are  my  own — my  very  own — my  flesh  and 
blood.  I  can  claim  you,  if  I  will,  under  the  law.  But, 
sir,  I  will  not  stretch  out  my  little  finger  to  enforce  my 
claim.  I  will  trust  to  your  heart  alone.  How  can  I 
part  with  you,  Barbara,  having  had  you  so  long  with 
me  ?  and  you  know  I  love  you.  God  knows,  hide  it  as 
I  would  in  bitterness,  my  love  crept  out  in  lip  and  eyes, 
and  heart  and  hand.  Com**  back  to  me,  my  child — the 
only  child  I  shall  ever  have.  Come  back  ;  you  alone 
can  take  the  sting  from  my  soul.’’ 

It  was  too  much.  Barbara  fell  on  her  knees  and 
sobbed  aloud. 

“  O  leave  me  alone  a  little  while — only  a  little  while 
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to  think  in  quiet,”  she  cried  brokenly  ;  “  I  cannot 
answer  you  now.” 

He  had  spoken  to  her  in  so  low  a  voice  that,  except 
Sir  Cuthbert,  none  had  heard  him,  and  all  wondered  at 
her  sudden  agitation. 

“  Leave  her  to  me,”  Lady  Theresa  said,  coming 
forward  to  her  aid.  “  I  can  plead  your  cause  the  best,” 
she  whispered,  in  passing  her  husband. 

In  quitting  the  room  Walter  lingered  a  moment — 
he  felt  he  had  a  right — and  stepping  back  he  touched 
Barbara’s  hand,  and  said  somewhat  mournfully — 

“  Whatever  you  feel  to  be  your  duty,  Barbara, 
that  you  must  do.  I  have  no  cause  to  plead,  no  claim 
to  urge.  I  have  been  lonely  many  years.  I  can  be 
lonely  still  if  you  will  it  so.” 

He  was  gone  without  catching  the  wild,  wistful 
look  in  her  grey  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  he 
forsook  her  and  left  her  to  these  new  claimants  almost 
coldly. 

“  15arbara,”  Lady  Theresa  said,  soothingly,  as  she 
put  her  arms  about  the  weeping  girl,  “  let  me  show 
you  the  truth  quietly  ;  let  me  put  things  before  you  as 
they  really  are  without  illusion.  You  are  the  heiress 
of  two  ancient  names  ;  you  belong  to  two  childless 
men — one  stricken  in  years,  the  other  stricken  in  grief. 
You  are  the  link  binding  enmity  into  friendship ;  you 
are  the  sole  hope  of  all  our  pained  hearts.  Let  me 
draw  you  a  picture  :  you  will  be  the  bird,  the  life  of 
your  father’s  home  ;  you  will  soothe  his  bitterness,  you 
will  calm  his  remorse.  O  Barbara !  I  see  signs  in 
him  already  which  show  me  that  his  last  state  will 
be  worse  than  the  first !  But  I  shall  not  leave  him  or 
forsake  him.  Willyow  doit — his  child,  his  only  child  ?” 

Barbara  gazed  at  her  with  wild,  dilated  eyes,  her 
tears  all  dried  up,  her  face  growing  pale,  her  lips 
white.  Lady  Theresa  went  on  in  her  eager  fever, 
pouring  out  many  words. 

“  I  see  in  my  picture  that  you  are  our  chief  com¬ 
fort,  our  stay.  Your  father  and  I  trust  to  your  face 
for  consolation,  your  voice  for  hope.  I  see  you  going 
to  and  fro,  between  Caerlerrick  and  Bosanken,  like  a 
messenger  of  peace.  I  see  you  winning  this  aged 
man  from  his  gloom  and  bitterness.  I  see  you  bring¬ 
ing  sunlight  again  to  the  sad  life  of  Lady  Tregethas — 
a  sorrowful  woman,  Barbara  —  a  devoted  woman, 
whose  kind  hand  and  heart  have  cared  gently  for  your 
mother,  whose  child  even  now  is  suffering - ” 

But  here  the  strong  shudder  which  shook  Barbara’s 
frame  checked  Lady  Theresa’s  faltering  voice,  yet  she 
could  not  guess  the  burden  in  her  young  heart,  the 
horror  in  her  veins. 

“  Let  me  turn  to  brighter  things,”  Lady  Theresa  con¬ 
tinues  eagerly.  “  I  look  forward  into  future  years — I 
see  you  beloved  and  honoured,  the  mistress  of  a  stately 
home.  Oh,  Barbara,  if  you  refuse  all  my  pleadings,  my 
most  cherished  wish  will  shrink  into  dust.  My  brother 
loves  you  still — you  know  it — one  look  from  you  will 
bring  him  to  your  feet.  Only  a  moment  ago  he  whis¬ 
pered  to  me,  ‘  Theresa,  I  have  made  the  greatest  mis¬ 
take  of  my  life  !  I  am  but  a  half-hearted  fellow,  but  all 
the  heart  I  have  I  gave  to  her,  and  now  I  have  to  stand 
by  and  see  a—” 


“  Hush  !”  Barbara  says  softly.  “  I  cannot  hear  this.” 

“  But  why  not,  Barbara  ?  You  used  to  like  him. 
Your  father  would  be  glad — Sir  Cuthbert  would 
be  glad.  You  would  make  us  all  so  joyful ;  you  would 
rivet  a  double  bond  of  union  between  us  and  Sir  Cuth¬ 
bert  ;  all  old  enmities  would  be  cast  down  for  ever. 
And  how  can  I  think  you  care  for  this  stranger,  this 
obscure  American,  inferior  as  he  is  to  Oliver  ?” 

Barbara  smiled  a  little,  and  it  was  a  smile  which 
killed  Lady  Theresa’s  hope  ;  she  sighed  and  changed  her 
theme  hurriedly. 

“  If  you  leave  us,  Barbara,”  she  said,  and  a  little 
bitterness  tinged  her  voice,  “  you  plunge  your  father 
back  into  his  black  fits  of  gloom  ;  you  render  useless  his 
self-sacrifice,  his  public  humiliation,  and  confession  of 
his  sins  against  your  mother ;  you  render  worse  than 
useless  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  get  his  first  marriage 
declared  legal ;  and,  painfullest  of  all  to  me,  you  cover 
me  with  shame  in  vain.  Remember  that  this  day  I  have 
heard  myself  declared  no  wife  by  the  lips  of  the  man 
who  has  been  my  husband  for  fifteen  years.  And  he 
did  this  for  your  sake.  He  risked  my  loss  and  my 
hatred,  and  he  disgraced  himself  and  me  for  you  ;  and 
yet  he  loves  me  dearly.  Barbara,  you  are  hard  and  un¬ 
grateful.  I  have  finished.” 

Her  caressing  arms  dropped  down  coldly,  and  Bar¬ 
bara  stood  alone,  with  dry  eyes  and  veins  full  of  strange 
shiverings.  How  can  she  tell  Lady  Theresa  what  load 
is  on  her  heart  ?  She  can  never  tell  it.  She  stands 
thinking  of  her  mother’s  cold  white  face,  and  feeling 
again  the  thrilling,  voiceless  whisper  which  tells  her 
that  she  died  willingly  to  screen  another’s  guilt.  If  this 
dreadful  thought  be  true,  she  will  be  no  man’s  wife. 
She  could  not  go  to  Walter  with  such  a  secret  in  her 
soul,  such  a  stain  in  her  very  blood,  but  she  could  and 
would  stay  with  her  father.  If  her  mother  could  die  to 
save  him,  she  surely  can  live  to  soothe  him,  though  life 
should  be  one  long  pain,  and  this  shadow  of  horror 
always  between  herself  and  him,  and  love  and  peace 
should  grow  to  be  a  bitter  dream.  Girl  like,  she  had 
not  thought  of  being  Walter’s  wife;  she  had  only  felt 
that  she  belonged  to  him,  that  she  would  go  with  him, 
and  live  with  his  father  and  mother  and  be  his  sister,  but 
they  have  all  put  the  meaning  of  her  choice  to  her  now 
in  plain  words,  and  she  knows  she  has  to  choose  between 
father  and  husband,  between  a  path  shadowed  by  a 
dreadful  gloom  and  a  path  of  sunshine  and  joy. 

“  What  answer  shall  I  take  to  them  ?”  Lady  Theresa’s 
sweet  voice  says  coldly. 

“Oh,  I  cannot  answer  !”  Barbara  cries,  wringing  her 
hands  together.  Then  a  sudden  thought  darts  into  her 
mind,  leaping  like  a  flame  to  her  burning  cheeks  and 
eyes.  “  I  ask  one  favour  of  you  all.  Let  me  see  Rose  ; 
entreat  Lady  T regeth  is  to  let  me  see  her.  They  shall 
all  have  my  answer  then.” 

Wondering  at  this  strange  request  Lady  Theresa 
departs,  and  Barbara  is  left  alone  with  thoughts  rushing 
on  her  like  an  avalanche  and  senses  strained  to  their 
utmost  tension. 

In  another  moment  cr  two  she  is  in  a  room  filled 
with  a  wonderful  breath  of  calmness,  sweet  with  fresh 
air  and  fragrant  with  flowers.  A  door  was  open 
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between  this  and  an  inner  chamber,  and  here  Lady 
Tregethas  met  her.  The  strange  charm  of  power, 
sweetness,  peace  which  lay  about  her  presence  was 
with  her  as  of  old,  and  breathed  its  tranquil  spell  into 
Barbara’s  troubled  soul.  Like  a  Sister  ot  Mercy  or  a 
sweet  lady  among  the  Fxiends,  purity,  and  peace,  and 
grace  were  around  her  like  the  light  in  which  she 
moved,  and  the  hottest  heart  that  beat  coming  into  that 
atmosphere  would  grow  calm. 

“  Be  very  quiet  with  Rose,”  she  said  softly  ;  “  I  am 
trusting  you  with  her  life.” 

With  these  few  words  Barbara  passes  within  the 
door,  which  shuts  as  if  a  feather  waved  it  close,  and 
she  is  here  alone  with  the  weak  girl  upon  whose  breath 
her  whole  life  hangs  in  dreadful  doubt. 

Can  this  be  Rose?  pretty,  bright,  light-hearted, 
selfish  Rose  ?  Her  beauty  is  changed  by  suffering 
into  an  ethereal  shadow  of  her  old  self,  as  if  she  were 
dead,  and  this  were  her  spirit  lying  here  without  the  clay. 

The  great  glassy  eyes  light  up  with  full  joy  on 
seeing  Barbara,  and  her  wan  lips  try  to  smile.  The 
girl  bends  over  her  tranquil  and  quiet  as  a  flower,  and 
taking  her  pale  shrunken  hand  she  kisses  it,  and  keeps 
back  her  tears. 

“  Barbara,  I  have  been  such  a  false  friend  to  you, 

I  think  I  deserve  all  this.” 

A  faint  flush  wanders  into  her  white  sunken  cheeks, 
then  flits  away  like  the  ghost  of  a  rose-leaf. 

“  You  have  been  a  true  friend  to  me,  dearest ;  you 
have  shown  me  my  own  heart.’’ 

“  He  has  come  back  to  you  now  I  am  ill  and 
miserable  ?”  And  the  spirit  of  the  rose-leaf  flits  on 
her  face  again.  Barbara  smiles  with  a  thousand  com¬ 
forts  in  her  smile. 

“  He  is  gone  away  from  me  for  ever  and  I  from  him. 
You  have  only  done  me  good,  dear  Rose.  I  never 
loved  the  man.  I  love  my  cousin  Walter.” 

Rose  Carteret’s  lips  part  in  silent  wonder,  and  it  is 
odd  that  a  little  chill  disappointment  creeps  through  her 
veins.  She  had  thought  of  magnanimously  restoring 
her  supposed  lover  to  Barbara,  and  behold  Barbara 
does  not  want  him  !  Neither  does  she  now — at  least 
not  quite  so  much  as  she  did. 

“  Then  you  will  be  married  soon  ?’’ 

“  No.  And  perhaps  I  shall  never  marry.  Rose ! 
dear  Rose !  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something.” 

The  shadow  of  her  fear  and  anguish  rises  to  Bar¬ 
bara’s  brow  in  spite  of  all  her  tranquil  courage,  and 
Rose  shrinks  and  trembles. 

“  Oh,  I  cannot  speak  of  that !  It  frightens  me  !  I 
have  not  said  a  word  even  to  my  mother.” 

Barbara’s  heart  bounds  against  her  side,  her  lips 
grow  death  white. 

“  Rose,  you  can  give  me  more  than  life  if  you  will 
only  promise  me  you  will  never  say  a  word.” 

“  Why  ?”  Rose  says  ;  and  her  too-bright  eyes  grow 
wide  with  wonder. 

Barbara  takes  the  girl’s  pale  hand  and  holds  it  against 
her  own  hot  cheek. 

“  Because,  my  dear  Rose,  it  would  be  such  a  great, 
great  mercy  to  me.  The  poor  lady  who  in  her  mad¬ 
ness  struck  you  is  my  nr  other  ” 


“  She  did  not  strike  me,’  Rose  anwers  quietly. 

For  one  single  instant  these  words  float  away  in 
Barbara’s  fainting  ears  like  a  voice  far  out  at  sea, 
and  a  sudden  darkness  falls  upon  her  eyes,  then  by 
a  mighty  effort  she  sees  again  her  friend’s  pale  face,  and 
feels  her  wan  fingers  still  within  her  own. 

“  It  is  as  I  feared,”  her  heart  whispers,  and  a  rush  of 
pain  like  a  torrent  fills  up  soul  and  sense. 

“  Then  was  it  the  mnn  who  stabbed  you.  Rose  ?” 

The  dire  question  is  asked,  and  she  thinks  she  has 
spoken  it ;  but  in  truth  only  her  lips  have  moved,  and 
no  voice  has  issued  from  them. 

“  What  did  you  say,  Barbara  ?  I  think  I  grow  deaf 
in  my  weakness.  How  did  it  happen  ?  you  ask.  Hold 
my  hand  tightly,  and  I  will  try  to  tell  you  and  not  be 
frightened.  I  was  asleep,  and  dreaming  that  I  s-aw  your 
ghost  again.  I  had  seen  her  twice  in  my  room,  when  I 
awoke  in  a  sudden  terror,  and  here  she  was  close  by 
my  bedside.  She  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  another 
figure — a  man’s  figure.  It  was  faint  moonlight :  I  could 
not  see  his  face.  I  started  up,  I  sprang  from  my  bed 
in  a  terror  I  can  never  tell,  and  in  my  blind  agony  I 
rushed  against  her — rushed  against  something  gleaming 
in  her  hand.  Then  I  felt  myself  wounded,  and  I  fled 
without  sense  or  sight  till  I  fell  somewhere,  I  scarce 
know  where ;  but  there  were  lights,  voices  —  my 
mother’s,  I  think  —  and  I  can  remember  ngthing 
more.” 

Oh,  what  a  weight  is  gone  from  Barbara’s  sick  heart ! 
how  lightly  her  blood  runs  on  again  !  how  bright  and 
fair  the  world  has  grown  only  with  a  word  or  two  !  and 
all  her  young  life  leaps  through  her  veins  in  new  hope 
and  joy. 

“Oh,  Rose,  you  have  made  me  glad — gladder  than 
any  language  can  tell.  I  have  felt  so  grieved,  fearing 
my  poor  mother’s  hand  had  hurt  you  willingly.” 

“lam  sure  she  did  not  mean  to  hurt  me,”  Rose  says 
with  a  little  sigh.  “  Nor  the  man  either.  I  think  he 
was  struggling  with  her  to  take  her  away  from  my 
room,  fearing  she  would  terrify  me.” 

“  Why  had  this  thought  never  struck  her  before  ?” 
Barbara  asks  of  herself.  “  What  an  easy  and  probable 
solution  it  was  of  all  her  doubts  and  fears  !  Mr.  Bosperis 
had  watched  around  Caerlerrick  to  verify  with  his  own 
eyes  the  statement  that  his  wife  lived ;  and  seeing  her 
in  Rose’s  room,  having  a  dagger  in  her  hand,  he  had 
sprung  into  the  window,  fearing  danger  might  ensue. 
But  then  why  had  he  refused  all  explanation  ?  This, 
too,  Barbara  answers  by  saying  that  perhaps  in  the 
darkness  he  may  have  fancied  that  her  mother  struck  at 
Rose,  he  may  not  have  seen  she  fell  against  the  knife, 
and  so  he  would  not  speak  for  pity. 

“I  hope  I  have  not  hurt  you.  Rose,  by  talking,” 
Barbara  says  ;  and  her  smile  and  her  kiss  are  both  full 
of  joy.  Rose  has  taken  away  her  lover,  but  she  has 
given  her  back  her  father  and  her  mother,  and  the  gift 
is  as  the  setting  open  of  prison-doors  to  Barbara  and  the 
letting  in  of  light  upon  darkness. 

“  How  well  and  happy  you  look !”  Rose  says,  a 
little  envious.  “  Gsme  again  soon,  and  tell  me  all  the 
strange  news.  So  the  poor  lady — the  ghost — was  your 
mother  That’s  like  a  dream.  And  the  old  baron  is 
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dead,  they  say?  That’s  like  the  end  of  a  fairy  tale. 
And  Fatima  declares  she’ll  soon  prowl  in  her  sleep 
again.  That’s  like  the  moral  to  a  comedy,  rather 
doubtful.  Ah,  it’s  good  to  laugh  once  more,  is  it  not, 
Barbara  ?” 

And  her  lips  part  a  little,  and  the  pretty  white  teeth 
gleam,  bringing  back  for  an  instant  the  bright  Rose  of 
other  days. 

“  I  have  been  very  quiet,  very  careful,”  Barbara  says 
to  Lady  Tregethas.  “  I  only  made  her  smile  once. 
And  I  wish  I  could  thank  you  for  all  your  goodness, 
all  your  kindness,  but  1  have  no  words.” 

There  is  no  need  of  them  ;  Lady  Tregethas  knows 
the  girl  is  grateful,  not  for  herself,  but  for  gentle  pity 
and  mercy  given  to  her  mother,  and  she  stoops  and 
kisses  her  with  a  kiss  which  Barbara  feels  is  a  seal  of 
pardon  for  that  inadvertent  stroke  which  has  laid  poor 
Rose  on  her  bed  of  pain. 


CHAPTER  XLVir. 

“  QO  you  will  give  your  answer  to  me  alone,  Barbara  ?” 
O  Mr.  Bosperis  says. 

His  voice  has  all  its  old  careless  ring  in  it,  but  his 
eyes  are  strangely  haggard,  and  he  looks  old  since 
yesterday.  Barbara  is  standing  by  the  great  Gothic 
window,  with  a  flood  of  sunlight  falling  on  her  face, 
brightening  its  joy,  and  putting  a  glory  on  her  hair. 
She  springs  forward  and  throws  her  arms  around  him. 

“  Oh,  I  have  had  such  thoughts — such  dreadful 
thoughts  !”  she  says,  half-sobbing. 

“  I  have  read  them  all,  Barbara,’’  he  answers,  and 
his  arms  do  not  touch  her  with  responsive  caress. 

“  But  I  have  seen  Rose.  I  know  all  the  truth  now.” 
Her  face  is  hidden  on  his  shoulder.  She  never  knew 
how  he  looked  as  she  spoke.  He  is  silent  as  a  dead 
man. 

“  Are  you  not  glad  ?’  she  says,  half  lifting  her  head 
in  wonder. 

“  I  am  glad  if  you  are,  child.  There  is  nothing 
left  on  earth  to  be  sorry  for  after  the  worst  comes.” 

“  Don’t  grieve,”  Barbara  says.  “  Don’t  call  her  death 
the  worst  that  could  happen  to  us.  It  is  so  joyful  that 
Rose  will  get  well  and  can  speak  the  truth.” 

He  lifts  her  head  from  his  shoulder  himself,  he  looks 
down  into  her  eyes,  and  a  wild  forlorn  smile  flits  over 
his  face. 

“  Yes,  truth  is  such  a  joyful  thing.  What  has  Rose 
said  to  you  ?” 

Barbara  tells  him  with  glad  smiles,  and  eyes  brimful 
of  happy  tears.  Some  faint  pale  shadow  of  her  happi¬ 
ness  shines  upon  his  own  haggard  face,  and  he  puts  his 
arm  around  her  with  a  sudden  fervent  pressure. 

“  You  will  not  leave  me  now,  Barbara  ?” 

“  Ah,  yes  !  It  is  because  I  know  you  are  kind  and 
true,  and  clear  of  all  blame,  that  I  can  leave  you — to 
be  happy  with  Lady  Theresa.” 

She  caresses  his  wan  cheek  with  her  hand,  and  her 
eyes  are  full  of  shy  hope.  The  arm  around  her  quivers 
like  an  aspen  leaf,  bat  he  conquers  his  voice  with  his 
strong  will. 


“  You  want  to  go,  child  ?  You  wish  to  see  my 
face  no  more  ?” 

“  Oh,  father,  do  not  say  that !” 

“Well,  I  will  not  say  it.  It  is  only  the  old  story  ; 
the  young  forsake  us  always.  You  love  this  Walter 
Lethbridge,  Barbara  ?” 

“  I  have  loved  him  all  my  life.  He  has  been  friend, 
brother,  guardian — everything  to  me.” 

“  Ah,  yes,  I  forgot  how  old  his  love  is — so  much 
older  than  mine.  You  are  right  to  go  with  him, 
Barbara.’’ 

“  But  not  unless  you  give  me  to  him — not  unless 
you  consent.  You  have  every  right  over  me.” 

The  old  forlorn  smile  flits  back  as  he  stoops  and 
kisses  her. 

“  No,  no,  I  have  told  you  always  I  am  a  man 
without  rights.  Go  with  your  own  free  will,  Barbara, 
not  mine.” 

She  looks  so  sad,  so  disappointed,  that  he  smiles 
again,  kindly  this  time,  and  lays  his  hand  upon  her 
head. 

“  Think  what  you  renounce,  child  :  a  great  name,  a 

great  estate,  station,  honour,  society - ” 

“  For  none  of  which  things  I  am  fit,”  interposes 
Barbara  sorrowfully.  “  I  should  make  but  a  poor  lady. 
There  are  shadows  and  memories  and  painful  thoughts 
resting  with  me  which  never  rack  a  lady’s  brain.  I 
have  passed  through  that  direct  furnace  of  poverty 
which  is  misnamed  charity,  and  the  marks  of  the 
burning  will  be  with  me  all  my  life.  I  thought  I  could 
escape  them ;  I  thought  I  could  feel  free  and  at  ease 
among  the  idle  and  the  rich  ;  I  thought  I  could  meet 
them  on  equal  terms,  but  I  have  had  a  sharp  lesson 
which  has  taught  me  better.”  A  sudden  crimson 
rushed  over  her  face,  but  her  voice  went  on  steadily — 
“  It  has  taught  me  that  existence  in  the  station  to  which 
you  would  raise  me  would  be  a  constant  warfare,  in 
which  I  should  always  be  the  loser.  I  cannot  fight  a 
battle  on  their  own  ground  with  those  born  and  bred 
on  it.  I  have  but  invaded  their  territory  for  a  time. 
Let  me  go  back  to  the  rank  to  which  I  belong ;  it  is 
only  there  I  see  a  home  for  myself ;  Lady  Theresa’s 
brother  has  shown  me  that  love  itself,  to  one  lower  in 
caste,  can  be  turned  into  a  sneer  or  an  insult.” 

Her  voice  broke,  but  it  was  through  hurt  pride,  not 
passion,  and  her  eyes  looked  mournfully  and  calmly  into 
her  father’s  face.  He  felt  in  every  fibre  the  force  and 
the  truth  of  her  words,  but  it  was  bitter  to  him  to 
know  that  neither  her  beauty,  her  goodness,  nor  her 
genius  had  been  sufficient  to  win  from  the  man  of  caste 
and  of  prejudices  the  respect  that  was  her  due.” 

“  There  are  worthier  men  than  Oliver  de  Beauvoir,” 
he  said. 

“  Yes,  but  not  one  with  courage  enough  to  break 
through  a  single  prejudice  of  his  order.” 

“  But  you  are  of  us,  Barbara,”  he  persisted  almost 
angri'y. 

“  Not  in  heart,  not  in  memory,  not  in  feeling  -,  in  all 
these  I  am  a  Lethbridge.  And  to  my  mind — being 
blinded,  I  suppose,  by  my  low  memories  of  early  years 
— Lethbridge  is  a  better,  honester  name  than  Bospeiis. 
I  shall  never  blush,  never  be  ashamed  of  one  as  I  am 
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of  the  other.  If  I  was  indeed  a  Lethbridge  there  would 
be  no  slur  upon  my  birth,  no  history  of  shame  and 
anguish  to  hide,  no  hatred  and  madness  to  weep  for. 
Oliver  de  Beauvoir  would  not  love  me  because  I  was  a 
Lethbridge;  I  wonder  with  sad  amaze  how  Walter 
Lethbridge  can  still  love  me  finding  me  a  Bosperis.  It 
is  his  constancy  which  clears  my  vision,  and  I  see 
myself  the  same  Barbara  whom  he  loved  as  the  poor, 
friendless  charity  girl.” 

“  So  you  think  he  does  you  an  honour  in  taking  you 
in  spite  of  the  sins  of  your  fathers  ?”  Mr.  Bosperis  says 
with  a  bitter  inflection  in  his  voice. 

“  I  think  he  does,”  Barbara  answers  firmly. 

“  And  you  stand  in  the  same  risk  of  being  despised 
by  both  your  lovers  :  by  one  because  you  were  a  Leth¬ 
bridge,  by  the  other  because  you  are  my  daughter. 
Would  it  not  be  wdse  to  leave  both  these  men  ?” 

Barbara  lays  her  hand  timidly  on  his  arm. 

"  Sarcasm  frightens  me,”  she  said  ;  “  it  reminds  me 
so  bitterly  of  the  time  when  my  very  garb  caused  a 
sneer  and  a  gibe,  a  time  when  I  had  no  friend  but 
Walter.” 

“  I  see  you  are  bent  on  this  low  marriage,”  he  re¬ 
turned,  shaking  her  hand  away.  “Well,  you  are  of 
age  ;  the  law  gives  you  liberty  to  forsake  birth,  and 
kin,  and  heritage  if  you  are  so  mad.  I  say  nothing  of 
myself ;  I  am  without  rights.  At  this  present  moment 
I  have  a  wife  who  is  no  wife,  and  a  daughter  who 
denies  that  she  is  my  child.” 

Again  Barbara  felt  the  sore  of  a  grieved  and  wounded 
spirit,  but  she  remained  firm  in  her  resolves.  She  had 
tried  this  life  of  weitth,  honour,  birth,  and  found  it 
wanting.  She  foresaw  the  constant  fret  and  jar  that 
would  arise  between  herself  and  her  relatives,  and  she 
shrank  from  it  for  their  sakes  as  for  her  own. 

“  I  should  get  at  last  to  be  the  skeleton  in  their  closet,” 
she  said  to  herself.  “  Their  feelings  and  mine  would 
be  two  counter -currents  always  clashing.  If  I  gave  way 
I  should  die — if  I  resisted  I  should  grow  hateful  to 
them.” 

“  Last  night  you  saved  my  life,”  continued  Mr.  Bos¬ 
peris  mournfully,  “  to-day  you  forsake  me.” 

“  Last  night  you  were  so  unhappy,  to-day  there  is  so 
much  joy  restored  to  you.” 

“  Where  is  the  joy  ?”  And  that  strange  smile  which 
had  something  terrible  in  its  weariness  came  back  to  his 
face. 

“  It  is  cruel  to  ask  me,  since  I  have  to  speak  of  my 
mother,”  Barbara  says,  “  but  to-day  you  find  yourself 
freed  from  the  wife  you  hated,  and  able  to  take  the  wife 


you  love.  Last  night  I  knew  nothing  of  my  mother — 
I  had  not  guessed  the  truth.” 

“  If  you  had  known  it  you  would  not  have  taken  the 
pistol  from  my  hand,”  he  says  gloomily. 

“  Yes  I  would,  for  you  had  assured  me  you  were 
innocent.” 

“  To-day  you  had  worse  thoughts  of  me  than  the 
night  brought  you.” 

Barbara  glances  at  his  worn,  haggard  looks,  and  her 
trembling  hands  touch  him  pitifully. 

“  It  all  came  of  looking  upon  her  face,”  she  says, 
laying  her  head  again  upon  his  shoulder  ;  “  it  speaks  to 
me  in  such  dreadful  words.  It  seemed  to  say,  ‘  He 
came  here  meaning  to  kill  me,  and  struck  at  Rose  by 
mistake,  and  I  have  chosen  to  die  in  quiet  that  I  might 
bear  the  blame  and  save  him.” 

“  Can  dead  faces  speak  the  truth  better  than  living 
ones  ?”  he  asks,  and  his  voice  thrills  through  her  ear 
strangely.  “You  have  heard  what  Rose  said  ?” 

“  Yes,”  Barbara  answers ;  “  thank  God  that  she 
could  tell  me !” 

He  laughs  a  little,  and  smooths  her  hair  with  caress¬ 
ing  hand. 

“  But  suppose  the  dead  woman  spoke  the  truth — 
what  then  .^” 

“  Oh,  do  not  jest — it  is  so  horrible  !” 

“  Well,  but  I  ask,  what  then  ?  I  want  to  know — I 
am  curious.” 

“  But  you  do  know.  You  know  in  that  case  I  should 
never  marry — in  that  case  I  would  not  touch  Walter’s 
hand  for  worlds.  I  should  cling  to  you,  yet  hating  you, 
forgiving  you,  yet  holding  you  in  horror.  Oh,  what  a 
dreadful  picture  you  make  me  draw  !” 

She  feels  his  heart  bound  against  her  own  side  as  she 
leans  close  to  him,  and  a  silence  that  can  be  felt  drops 
down  upon  them  for  a  breathless  moment. 

“  So  you  would  cling  to  me — you  would  not  leave 
me  ?  You  almost  bribe  me  to  tell  a  lie,  Barbara.  You 
are  very  happy  in  knowing  the  truth,  in  knowing 
it  was  all  an  accident,  and  the  dagger  was  in  her 
hand  ?” 

“  I  am  very  happy,  very  thankful.  I  want  you  to  be 
happy  likewise.” 

He  puts  her  away  from  him  for  a  little  space ;  some 
dreadful  struggle  he  has  had  in  his  heart  is  over,  but 
his  forehead  is  wet,  and  his  face  death- white  ;  the  old 
forlorn  smile  is  on  his  lips. 

“  I  will  try  to  be  happy.  I  have  bought  Theresa,  but 
I  have  lost  you.  Go  in  peace  to  your  husband,  child. 
I  give  you  to  him.” 


BY  THE  DEAD. 


Sweet  winter  roses,  stainless  as  the  snow. 

As  was  thy  life,  O  tender  heart  and  true  ! 

‘  A  cross  of  lilies  that  our  tears  bedew, 

A  garland  of  the  fairest  flowers  that  grow. 

And  filled  with  fragrance  as  the  thought  of  thee. 
We  lay,  with  loving  hand,  upon  thy  breast. 
Wrapt  in  the  calm  of  Death’s  great  mystery  ; 

[. 

ii 


Ours  still  to  feel  the  pain,  the  unlanguaged  woe. 
The  bitter  sense  of  loss,  the  vague  unrest, 

And  wear  unseen  the  cypress-leaf  and  rue. 
Thinking,  the  while,  of  lovelier  flowers  that  blow 
In  everlasting  gardens  of  the  blest. 

That  wither  not  like  these,  and  never  shed 
Their  rare  and  heavenly  odours  for  the  dead. 
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ON  THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  ENTERTAINING. 


WE  have  lately  received  so  many  inquiries  on  the 
subject  of  entertainments  and  their  proper 
arrangements,  dinner  parties  and  the  proper  rules  of 
precedence  to  be  observed  among  the  guests,  the 
correct  wording  of  invitations  and  replies,  and  many 
other  such  matters,  that  we  have  deemed  it  wise  to 
devote  a  chapter  to  the  subject  of  entertaining,  and  to 
enter  into  detail  respecting  small  matters  of  etiquette, 
which,  when  treated  separately,  appear  almost  trivial, 
but  a  correct  acquaintance  with  which  is  yet  most 
desirable.  To  begin  with  the  first  part  of  every  enter¬ 
tainment,  the  invitations  : — If  the  dinner  is  to  be  a 
small  one,  notes  are  most  usual,  and  the  ordinary  form 
is,  “  Dear  Mrs.  A. — Will  you  and  Mr.  A.  and  your 
daughter  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at 
dinner  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  at  a  quarter  before 
eight  ?”  If,  however,  the  party  be  a  large  one,  and 
formal  invitations  are  preferred,  a  note  may  be  written 
as  follows  ; — “  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  request  the  pleasure” 
— if  preferred,  “  honour”  may  be  substituted — “  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  and  Miss  A.’s  company  at  dinner  on 
Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  at  a  quarter  to  eight.”  For  these 
formal  invitations  cards  are  more  frequently  used,  and 
then  only  the  names  and  date  have  to  be  written.  In 
replying  to  these  invitations  it  is  usual  to  adopt  the 
same  form  as  the  invitation,  that  is  say  a  friendly  note 
is  used  in  reply  to  one  of  the  same  description,  and  a 
formal  one  in  answer  to  a  card  or  formal  note.  One 
mistake  in  answering  invitations  is  so  common  as  to 
demand  a  word  of  comment.  People  are  very  apt  to 
write,  “  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  ivill  have  the  pleasure  of 
accepting.”  Now  a  few  moments’  reflection  will  de¬ 
monstrate  the  absurdity  of  this.  The  act  of  writing 
the  note  constitutes  accepting,  and  as  that  is  a  present 
action,  it  is  absurd,  besides  being  practically  ungram¬ 
matical  to  use  will,  the  sign  of  the  future  tense.  The 
answer  may  run,  “  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  and  Miss  A.  have 
much  pleasure  in,”  or,  “  have  the  honour  of  accepting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.’s  kind  invitation  for - ,”  or,  if  pre¬ 

ferred,  “  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  will  have  the  pleasure”  (or 
honour)  “  of  dining  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  on  Tuesday, 
the  9th  inst.”  Invitations  to  larger  parties,  such  as  “  at 
homes,”  concerts,  balls,  private  theatricals,  &c.,  are 
always  issued  by  cards.  All  these  cards  are  very 
similar.  The  name  of  the  hostess  is  alone  used  (that 
of  the  host  only  appearing  in  invitations  to  dinner),  and 
underneath  it  is  printed  “  at  home.”  Very  often  the 
date  is  printed  below  this,  which  is  convenient,  and 
saves  much  writing,  but  quite  as  often  it  is  written. 
The  names  of  the  guests  invited  are  written  on  the 
card  above  the  name  of  the  hostess.  The  address  is 
printed  at  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  and  at  the  right- 
hand  one  is  either  printed  or  written  the  nature  of 
the  entertainment.  If  merely  an  “  at  home” — that  is,  a 
reception — it  is  unnecessary  to  put  anything,  though 
occasionally  the  hour  is  named  at  which  the  hostess 
will  be  prepared  to  receive  her  guests,  and  it  is,  of 


course,  improper  to  arrive  before  that  time.  If  the 
invitation  is  to  a  concert,  “  music”  is  printed  in  the 
corner  with  the  hour  at  which  the  concert  will  com¬ 
mence  below — usually  “  10.30.”  If  a  ball,  “  dancing” 
is  in  the  corner,  and  if  private  theatricals,  that  fact, 
and  the  hour  of  commencement  are  intimated  with, 

“  An  answer  is  requested,”  below.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  answer  cards  which  do  not  bear  either  this  request 
or  the  letters  R.S.V.P.  {Respondez  s’ll  vjits  plait),  unless 
quite  certain  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  attend  the 
party,  when  it  is  courteous  to  intimate  the  fact  at  once, 
and  the  note  should  run,  “  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  and  the 
Misses  F.  regret  that  they  are  unavoidably  prevented 
having  the  pleasure  of  availing  themselves  of  Lady  G.’s 
kind  invitation  for  Tuesday,  Nov.  l6th.”  If  R.S.V.P. 
or  “  An  answer  is  requested”  is  on  the  card,  an 
answer  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  is  known  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  attend  or  not — “  have  much 
pleasure  in  accepting,”  or  “  will  have  the  honour  of 
availing  themselves  of  Lady  G.’s  kind  invitation, ’’are  cor¬ 
rect  forms.  Cards  should  always  be  left  the  ensuing  day, 
and  this  also  applies  to  houses  where  a  dinner  has  been 
enjoyed,  unless  on  terms  of  great  intimacy,  when  a  visit,  * 
paid  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  is  more  usual  than 
the  formal  card.  An  idea  is  somewhat  largely  enter¬ 
tained  that  it  is  discourteous  to  send  invitations  by 
post,  but  this  is  a  mistaken  notion  ;  it  is  quite  as  correct 
and  as  usual  as  to  send  them  by  hand,  and  infinitely 
more  convenient,  though  in  the  case  of  dinner  invita¬ 
tions  it  is  very  frequent  to  send  them  by  a  servant, 
who  waits  for  the  answer.  Invitations  to  dinner  should 
always  be  answered  at  once ;  it  is  extremely  rude  to 
delay  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  also 
very  rude,  though  unfortunately  very  common,  to 
arrive  late  at  a  house  where  a  dinner  is  to  be  partaken 
of.  Foolish  people  imagine  that  it  is  fashionable,  and 
renders  them  of  consequence  ;  really  it  is  extremely 
ill-bred,  and  makes  them  both  disagreeable  and  ridicu¬ 
lous.  When  the  hour  specified  is  a  quarter  to  eight,  it 
means  that  the  host  and  hostess  wish  to  dine  at  eight 
o’clock  precisely,  and  no  guest  should  arrive  later  than 
between  ten  and  five  minutes  to  eight. 

The  party  should  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  those  being  invited  together  who 
it  is  thought  will  like  to  meet,  or  who  are  supposed  to 
be  somewhat  similar  in  tastes.  If  there  are  no  young 
people  belpnging  to  the  house,  it  is  very  common  not 
to  invite  the  daughters  of  the  married  couples  ;  but  if 
any  young  lady  is  invited,  care  should  be  taken  that  a 
suitable  escort  is  provided  for  her.  It  is  no  longer 
considered  necessary  to  introduce  all  the  party  to  each 
other  ;  in  a  friend’s  house  all  talk  to  each  other  without 
introduction,  and  without  its  forming  any  subsequent 
acquaintance  unless  such  is  desired  by  both  parties. 

It  is  as  well,  however,  to  introduce  the  two  first  comers, 
as  it  avoids  the  preliminary  stiffness.  The  due  pre¬ 
cedence  of  the  party  has,  of  course,  been  duly  studied 
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by  the  hostess  before  her  guests  arrive,  and  she  has 
also  arranged  which  gentleman  should  take  which  lady. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  host  to  introduce  the  gentlemen  to 
the  ladies  whom  they  are  to  escort,  but  very  frequently 
the  hostess  performs  this  duty  for  him.  We  may 
remark  that  if  there  is  any  difficulty,  such  as  will  some¬ 
times  arise,  of  arranging  the  precedence  of  ladles  and 
gentlemen  without  obliging  a  husband  and  wife  to  go 
down  together,  it  is  always  the  ladys’  precedence  that 
is  respected,  and  the  gentleman’s  that  gives  way. 
When  the  dinner  is  announced  the  host  offers  his  right 
arm  to  the  lady  of  highest  rank,  and  on  reaching  the 
dining-room  places  her  on  his  r/^Z»/-hand  side.  We 
emphasise  this,  as  it  is  a  matter  in  which  a  mistake  is 
very  frequently  made.  A  gentleman  should  always 
offer  his  right  arm  to  a  lady  and  place  her  on  his 
right  hand  as  if  about  to  dance  a  quadrille  with  her. 
In  some  houses  the  banisters  necessitate  a  change,  as 
the  lady  should  always  be  next  the  wall,  but  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  dining-room  she  must  be  placed,  at  table,  on 
her  partner’s  right.  The  gentleman  of  second  highest 
rank  follows  the  host  with  the  lady  of  second  highest 
rank  (unless,  as  we  said  before,  they  happen  to  be 
husband  and  wife,  or  brother  and  sister,  in  which  case 
the  gentleman  third  in  rank  is  substituted),  and  places 
her  on  the  left  hand  of  the  host. 

Name  or  guest  cards,  bearing  the  name  of  each 
guest,  and  placed  on  his  or  her  plate,  are  very  frequently 
used,  but  they  have  never  been  adopted  in  the  highest 
circles,  where  they  are  regarded  as  a  rather  vulgar  and 
decidedly  clumsy  invention — vulgar,  as  suggestive  of  a 
public  dinner,  ratffer  than  a  private  entertainment  -, 
clumsy,  because,  as  the  guests  do  not  know  where  to 
look  fortheir  names,  it  necessitates  an  unnecessaryamount 
of  walking  round  the  table.  The  best  plan  is  for  the 
hostess  to  make  a  plan  of  the  table,  arranging  where 
her  guests  will  be  most  pleasantly  placed,  and  for  the 
host  to  direct  each  couple,  as  they  enter  the  dining¬ 
room,  where  to  sit ;  if  he  dislike  the  trouble,  a  good 
method  is  to  give  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  the  butler,  and 
desire  him  to  indicate  the  proper  seats.  By  this  means 
the  awkwardness  of  husbands  seating  themselves  next 
to  wives,  brothers  to  sisters,  and  fathers  to  daughters, 
and  the  inevitable  moving  and  changing  to  rectify  such 
mistakes,  will  be  avoided,  and  no  detail  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  too  minute,  no  trouble  too  great,  that  can 
by  any  means  add  to  the  comfort  or  pleasure  of  an 
invited  guest.  The  hostess  enters  the  dining-room  last 
(having  marshalled  her  guests  from  the  drawing-ioom 
in  proper  precedence)  on  the  arm  of  the  gentleman  of 
highest  rank,  and  takes  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
table. 

Now  that  diners  a  la  Russe  are  universal,  nicnu  cards 
are  absolutely  indispensable,  and  there  should  not  be 
fewer  than  one  to  every  couple,  as  it  is  tiresome  to  have 
to  ask  for  one  to  be  passed,  and  yet  almost  every  one 
likes  to  see  of  what  dishes  the  dinner  is  to  consist. 
Dinners  are  by  no  means  so  long  or  so  heavy  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  Two  soups,  handed  round  together, 
two  kinds  of  fish  also  handed  together,  whitebait  when 
in  season,  two  entrees  handed  in  succession,  boiled  fowl 
and  roast  lamb  or  mutton  handed  together,  quails  and 


ducklings  (or  any  other  two  second-course  dishes) 
handed  together,  a  hot  and  a  cold  sweet  dish  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  some  preparation  of  cheese,  such  as  dclairs, 
ramequins,  or  cheese  straws,  is  an  ample  menu  for  any 
dinner  party,  no  matter  of  how  many  members  it  may 
consist.  In  large  parties  two  dishes  of  each  entree  and 
of  each  sweet  are  prepared,  so  that  the  two  sides  of 
the  table  are  served  simultaneously  by  two  separate 
waiters. 

The  waiting  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  success  of 
a  dinner  party.  With  accomplished  servants  and  waiters, 
one  man  to  every  four  guests  is  sufficient,  but  if  they 
are  inexperienced  the  proportion  must  be  increased. 
Ice,  unless  in  the  form  of  an  ice-pudding,  belongs  to 
the  dessert,  and  ice  plates  are  placed  upon  the  dessert 
plates  before  each  guest ;  these  are  removed  when  the 
ice  has  been  partaken  of  after  ice,  liquors,  generally  of 
two  kinds,  as  cognacs,  cherry  brandy,  maraschino, 
chartreuse,  or  noyeau,  are  handed  round  the  servants 
then  hand  round  the  dessert,  biscuits,  &c.,  and  the 
butler  supplies  each  guest  with  wine,  and  then  places 
the  decanters  in  order  before  his  master.  The  servants 
then  leave  the  room  and  prepare  the  drawing-room, 
light  the  candles,  &c. 

When  the  hostess  considers  that  a  suitable  time  has 
elapsed  she  bows  to  the  lady  of  highest  rank,  and  the 
ladies  leave  the  dining-room  in  the  same  order  of  pre¬ 
cedence  in  which  they  entered  it.  After  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  coffee  is  brought  to  them  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  after  a  longer  interval  it  is  taken 
to  the  gentlemen  in  the  dining-room.  When  the 
gentlemen  join  the  ladies  tea  is  handed  round.  If  on 
the  tray  are  observed  any  cups  with  the  teaspoons 
placed  in  the  cups  it  signifies  that  those  cups  contain 
pure  green  tea.  This  is  almost  out  of  date,  but  is  an 
old-fashioned  custom  which  still  prevails  in  some 
houses.  If  the  hostess  is  aware  that  any  of  her  guests 
are  musical  she  may  ask  them  to  play  or  sing,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  de  rigueur.  We  mention  this  because 
some  ladies  are  so  foolish  as  to  be  affronted  if  they  are 
not  asked  to  perform,  and  there  may  be  many  reasons 
why  the  hostess  may  not  wish  for  music — a  bad  head¬ 
ache,  a  delicate  child,  sure  to  be  awoke  by  the  sound 
of  the  piano,  &c.  If,  however,  music  is  asked  for, 
the  request  should  be  complied  with  at  once  if  at  all ; 
nothing  is  in  worse  taste  than  the  affected  modesty  which 
refuses  and  refuses,  and  would  be  terribly  mortified 
were  the  refusal  quietly  accepted. 

The  question  of  precedence,  which  so  greatly  agi¬ 
tates  the  minds  of  hostesses  at  a  dinner  party,  is  one 
almost  impossible  to  advise  upon  without  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  individual  circumstances.  When  there 
is  a  positive  title,  the  matter  is  of  course  simplified  ; 
it  is  with  the  smaller  grades  of  rank  that  difficulties 
chiefly  arise.  We  venture,  however,  to  offer  a  few 
broad  rules.  When  two  peeresses  of  the  same  rank — 
e.g.,  two  countesses — meet,  their  precedence  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  date  of  creation  of  their  husband’s  title  ; 
so  if  the  Earl  of  A.’s  patent  of  earldom  is  dated  1700, 
his  wife  will  take  precedence  of  the  0>untess  of  B., 
whose  husband’s  patent  is  dated  170I.  Such  dates  are 
found  in  the  Peerage.  Baronets  and  their  wives  take 
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precedence  in  the  same  manner  according  to  date  of 
creation.  “Ladies  in  their  own  right”  must  not  be 
confounded,  as  they  often  are,  with  peeresses.  They 
are  the  daughters  of  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls,  and 
are  entitled  to  the  same  precedence  as  is  accorded  to 
their  eldest  brother.  They  are  styled  Lady  Mary  A., 
Lady  Julia  B.,  &c.,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  mis¬ 
takes  perpetrated  by  those  not  well  versed  in  such 
matters  is  to  speak  of  or  to  them  as  Lady  A.  or  Lady  B., 
omitting  to  prefix  the  Christian  name.  The  younger 
sons  of  dukes  and  marquises  are  styled  Lord  Adol¬ 
phus  G.,  Lord  Sigismund  O.,  and  it  is  equally  incorrect 
to  address  them  as  Lord  G.  or  Lord  O.  Married  ladies 
(and  widows)  are  entitled  to  the  same  rank  amongst 
each  other  as  their  husbands  bear  amongst  themselves, 
provided  such  rank  arise  from  a  dignity  (such  as  peer¬ 
age,  baronetage,  or  knighthood),  not  from  an  office 
or  profession.  Therefore,  though  a  general,  admiral, 
or  judge  has  himself  a  distinct  precedence,  his  wife 
can  claim  none  whatsoever  on  the  ground  of  his  office. 
It  should  also  be  remtmbered  that  precedence  is  not 
obtained  from  the  mother’s  side ;  for  instance,  if  an 


earl’s  daughter  marry  a  commoner,  her  children,  though 
the  grandchildren  of  an  earl,  derive  no  precedence 
whatever  from  the  fact,  though  if  their  father  had 
been  an  earl’s  younger  son  they  would  have  taken  pre¬ 
cedence  of  the  wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  baronets 
and  of  baronet’s  daughters.  Any  one  likely  often  to 
require  a  work  of  reference  on  these  points  had  better 
purchase  Burke’s  Peerage,  the  highest  known  autho¬ 
rity,  at  the  end  of  which  tables  of  precedence  and 
much  useful  information  will  be  found.  It  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  trivial  matter,  for  some  people  are  so 
foolish  as  to  be  irretrievably  offended  at  being  “  sent 
down’’  out  of  their  right  place  ;  besides,  when  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  anything  exist,  it  is  always 
Wrf'rth  while  to  expend  a  little  trouble  on  achieving  the 
right  method. 

When  no  actual  precedence  exists,  a  hostess  must 
of  course  be  guided  by  individual  circumstances,  im¬ 
possible  to  advise  upon  without  accurate  knowledge. 
We  trust,  however,  that  these  few  hints  may  be  found 
of  some  practical  value. 

Maitresse  de  Maison. 


TWO  GIRLS  THAT  TRIED  FARMING. 

PART  I. 


OROTHEA  ALICE  SHEPHERD  and  Louise 
Burney  v.  Fate. 

Yes,  that  was  the  way  the  case  stood.  We  were 
making  the  fight. 

We  often  wonder  now  that  we  dared.  But  success 
is  enervating.  Our  needs  gave  us  requisite  intensity  then. 

I  suppose  fate  and  folks  thought  we  were  very  well 
off  as  we  were — Louise  as  housemaid  in  a  family  where 
she  was  “  as  good  as  anybody,”  and  I  as  district  school¬ 
teacher  ;  at  least,  I  know  that  in  the  first  of  the  struggle 
the  sympathy  was  all  on  the  wrong  side.  It  is  a  very 
fine  thing  now  that  we  have  succeeded  ;  but  there  were 
days  and  times  when — well,  never  mind  !  it  is  a  little 
matter  since  we  have  succeeded,  have  accomplished 
nearly  everything  which  they  predicted  we  never 
could  do. 

I  was  a  district  school-teacher  and  Louise  a  hired 
girl,  as  I  said.  People  who  have  become  interested  in 
us  since  our  success  say  we  are  each  the  other’s  com¬ 
plement.  Perhaps.  Ever  since  we  were  tiny  school¬ 
girls  we  had  owned  in  joint  proprietorship  many  Spanish 
castles,  where  we  chiefly  stayed  when  together,  as 
neither  of  us  had  any  other  hond-fide  home.  But  the 
time  came  when,  instead  of  reading  and  romancing 
together,  we  spent  onr  hours  in  scolffing  over  our  lor. 
I  suppose,  indeed,  that  had  we  been  members  of  the 
International  or  the  Commune,  instead  of  a  pair  of 
harmless  Yankee  girls,  we  could  not  have  discussed  the 
problems  of  work  and  property  much  more  fiercely 
than  we  did.  We  wanted  a  home,  we  wanted  to  be 
our  own  mistresses,  we  wanted  a  living  that  should 
be  independent  of  the  likes,  dislikes,  and  caprices  of 
others. 


We  read  up  the  subject  of  labour,  talked  over  every 
branch  we  had  known  women  permitted  to  try.  We 
turned  from  all  the  traditional  industries  of  our  sex ; 
we  knew  those  ancient  avenues  were  crowded.  Louise 
would  have  liked  to  take  a  step  up. 

“  I  should  prefer  something  that  would  take  us 
among  books,  shouldn’t  you,  Dolly  ?  If  we  only  had 
money  we  would  begin  a  little  store — books  on  one 
side,  with  a  nice  news  counter,  and  on  the  other  side 
bottles  and  drugs.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Dolly,  some 
day  ?” 

But  Dolly  knew  two  ladies,  tired-out  teachers,  who 
were  doing  just  thit,  and  she  knew  the  amount  of 
debt  incurred  in  addition  to  the  capital  invested. 

Then  in  her  desperation  Louise  would  resolve  she 
must  save  her  wages  and  educate  herself  as  a  teacher  of 
mathematics,  while  I  should  perfect  my  French  and 
drawing. 

“  If  I  could,  don’t  you  think  we  might  get  hired  in 
the  same  school,  Dolly  V' 

My  poor  Louise !  there  has  always  been  something 
the  matter  with  her  head  where  figures  are  concerned. 
When  she  sets  the  basket  of  eggs  in  the  waggon  I  always 
inquire  if  the  “  little  pencil”  is  in  the  pocket-book.  It 
always  is,  for — careful  little  soul — she  wouldn’t  be 
the  one  to  peril  our  precious  gains  by  trusting  to  a 
mental  calculation  of  eleven  dozens  at  thirteen  cents 
per  dozen. 

But  finally,  when  a  good  plan  and  capital  to  carry  it 
out  both  seemed  impossible,  both  the  plan  and  the 
capital  suddenly  “  turned  up.” 

A  maiden  sister  of  Louise,  who  as  housekeeper  had 
saved  up  eight  hundred  dollars,  died  and  left  the  sum 
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intact  “  to  us,”  as  Louise  was  pleased  to  say.  And 
one  day,  soon  after,  she  laid  down  the  New  Tork 
Tribune,  and  said — 

“  Let  us  go  West !” 

It  was  meant  as  a  merry  jest,  but  it  was  a  breeze  to 
blow  the  tendril  of  a  vague  fancy  of  mine  round  a 
“  happy  thought,”  which  I  suppose  many  other  women 
have  tried  to  clamber  up  by. 

“  Lou,  why  not  ?”  I  exclaimed  at  once.  “  Why  not 
go  West  and  buy  a  bit  of  land  and  raise  small  fruits  for 
the  markets  ?” 

In  a  few  moments  we  had  talked  ourselves  brave  and 
eager,  not  so  much  over  the  work  as  over  the  happi¬ 
ness  ;  the  plan  presented  itself  to  us  as  idyl,  pastoral, 
holiday,  picnic. 

“  That  would  be  home  and  independence  beyond 
any  of  the  other  plans,”  said  Lou.  “  Just  you  and  I, 
and  nobody  to  deal  with  but  Dame  Nature !” 

I  went  back  to  my  boarding-place.  I  read  and 
reflected.  Unfortunately  for  our  project  I  had  a  genius 
for  details,  and  now  it  came  into  baleful  activity.  I 
stayed  away  from  Louise  until  there  was  not  a  shred  of 
our  bright  plan  left.  Friday  she  sent  me  a  note,  and 
Saturday  nigtit  I  went  up  to  see  her. 

She  took  me  up  into  her  room,  turned  me  round, 
looked  me  attentively  in  the  face. 

“  Dolly,  what  have  you  turned  down  the  lights 
for  ?  Aren’t  we  going  to  raise  small  fruits,  or  did  I 
dream  it  ?”  , 

“  I^u,  do  you  know  how  long  it  takes  to  bring 
strawberries  into  prodtable  bearing,  and  raspberries 
too  r” 

“  I  believe  strawberries  bear  in  June,  and  raspberries 
some  time  in  July.  Why  ?”  answered  she  innocently. 
“  I  suppose  we  should  set  them  early  in  spring.” 

“  Lou  Burney,  we  should  have  to  wait  as  good  as 
two  years  !”  I  cried.  “  Yes,  and  then,  unless  we  were 
supernaturally  early  in  market,  the  bulk  of  our  crops 
would  go  at  ten  cents  per  quart.  I’ve  searched  market 
reports  through  old  papers  until  I’m  perfectly  certain 
the  markets  everywhere  must  be  overstocked.  It  is  not 
safe  to  stake  our  interests  in  such  an  enterprise.  We 
should  have  to  produce  enormous  crops  to  make  it  a 
business  worth  while,  and  it  isn’t  likely  two  ignorant 
girls  could  do  that — not  at  first ;  and  since,  meantime, 
two  ignorant  girls  must  live,  they  had  better  beware.” 

“  Oh,  Dolly !  do  you  mean  to  say  all  our  talk  the 
other  night  has  gone  for  nothing  ?  And  you  were  so 
sure  !  How  could  you  ?” 

“  I  hope  you  don’t  blame  me  for  looking  round,”  I 
replied,  rather  crossly,  for  I  was  as  badly  disappointed 
as  she. 

Men  say  we  have  no  business  instinct.  Louise  and  I 
are  far  more  inclined  to  believe  that  now  than  at  first. 
It  is  woman-like  to  seize  blindly  hold  of  somebody’s 
happy  thought  and  endeavour  to  realize  it  under  the 
most  absurd  circumstances.  If  you  could  only  hear 
the  plans  that  lone,  energetic  wom**n  have  submitted  to 
us  !  Still,  we  don’t  think  it  the  fault  of  sex  so  much 
as  of  training.  For  just  one  century  give  the  generations 
of  women  the  active  life  of  men  and  we  shall  not 
make  these  mistakes. 


Louise  looked  up  at  last  so  regretfully.  “  I  believe 
I’d  rather  we  hadn’t  found  out,  and  gone  on  and  tried 
it,  it  was  such  a  nice  plan  ,  you  and  I  with  a  house  of 
our  own — it  was  next  thing  to  being  birds  and  living 
in  a  nest.  I  would  rather  have  tried  it,  and  lived  so  a 
while,  even  if  we  failed  at  last.  Oh,  Dolly,  can’t  we  ? 
it  couldn’t  take  much  just  for  you  and  me — ^just  two 
girls — how  could  it  ?” 

“  For  one  day  it  wouldn’t  take  much  ;  but  for  a  year, 
even  one  year,  have  you  any  idea  what  it  would  cost  ?” 

“  No,  Dolly,  I  haven’t  that  I  know  of.  But  you 
have  I  see.  I  understand  that  look ;  you’re  going  to 
bear  down  on  me  now  with  a  column  of  figures  !” 

Yes.  In  my  pocket  I  had  a  newspaper  slip  whose 
figures  and  statistics  might  well  deter  one  from  waiting 
for  berries  to  grow.  It  was  a  compilation  from  the 
report  of  some  labour  commission,  giving  the  average 
cost  of  living  of  the  individuals  of  ordinary  families. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  and  thirty-three 
cents. 

“  Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  and  sixty-six 
cents  !”  she  exclaimed.  “  No,  Dolly,  we  couldn’t  live 
while  we  waited  if  this  is  correct.  The  berry  plan 
must  be  for  women  who  have  something  to  subsist 
them  while  they  wait ;  we  must  have  something  to  sell 
right  away.” 

She  took  up  the  slip  again  and  looked  over  the 
items. 

“  How  much  the  small  things  cost !  those  which 
people  who  have  them  never  count  among  the  expenses 
of  living — milk  and  eggs,  and  butter,  and  vegetables.  I 
was  thinking  of  only  meats  and  flour.  Dear  me,  Dolly, 
we  couldn’t,  for  we  should  have  nothing  in  the  world 
left  after  we  bought  any  sort  of  a  place.  To  accom¬ 
plish  anything  we  ought  to  have  all  such  things  without 
buying.  Why  don’t  you  say  something,  Dolly  ?”  she 
asked  me  at  last. 

“  I  can’t.  Not  now — I’m  thinking.  I’ll  come  again 
in  three  days — then,  I  believe,  I  shall  have  plenty  to 
say.” 

Lou  caught  me  by  both  hands. 

“  You  mean  things  when  you  look  like  this,  Dolly 
Shepherd  ;  what  is  it  ?” 

But  I  broke  away  from  her,  not  letting  too  much 
hope  creep  into  my  smile  either.  I  felt,  indeed,  that 
now  I  had  seized  upon  what  Castelar  calls  “  the  saving 
idea.”  But  I  always  like  to  dissect  a  flash.  Until  I 
had  studied  it  in  detail  I  could  not  tell.  My  mind  was 
in  confusion,  with  my  thoughts  all  circling  round  A 
central  idea.  Could  we  go  West  and  buy  a  farm,  a 
real  farm,  a  man’s  farm  ? 

It  was  a  startling  thought  to  me — a  girl  who  never 
had  planted  a  hill  of  corn  or  hoed  a  row  of  potatoes 
in  her  life,  and  who  had  a  hacking  cough  and  a  pain 
in  her  side.  Still  I  felt  strangely  daring.  Out-of-door 
life  was  what  I  needed,  and  home,  and  freedom  from 
auxiety  concerning  my  daily  bread.  For  the  first  time 
I  could  find  a  certain  good  in  the  fact  that  I  was  all 
alone  in  the  world.  There  was  nobody,  either  for 
Lou  or  me,  to  interfere  with  our  devoting  ourselves  to 
the  solution  of  a  problem.  If  we  failed  there  was 
nobody  to  be  sorry  or  mortified. 
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Louise  did  not  wait  for  my  mysterious  three  days  to 
expire.  The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  she  came 
down  to  the  school-house.  It  was  just  after  I  had 
“  dismissed.” 

“  Now  !”  demanded  she. 

Well,  I  had  gone  through  the  new  plan  in  detail,  had 
thought  and  thought,  read  and  read,  had  found  there 
was  no  sex  in  brains  ;  for  out  of  the  mass  of  agricultural 
reading  I  saw  that  even  I,  had  I  the  strength,  could 
reduce  whatever  was  pertinent  to  practice.  I  resolutely 
c.ast  moneymaking  out  of  the  plan,  but  I  believed  we  could 
raise  enough  for  our  own  needs,  and  I  thought,  “  Oh, 
Lou  Burney,  if  we  should  be  able  to  establish  the  fact 
that  women  can  buy  land  and  make  themselves  a  home 
as  men  do  what  a  ministry  of  hope  even  our  humble 
lives  may  become !” 

In  my  earnestness  I  had  tried  various  absurd  little 
experiments.  In  my  out-of-door  strolls  I  think  I  had 
managed  to  come  upon  every  farming  implement  upon 
the  place.  Out  of  observation  I  had  lifted,  dragged, 
turned,  flourished,  and  pounded.  I  had  pronounced 
most  of  them  as  manageable  by  feminine  muscle  as  the 
heavy  kettles,  washing  machines,  mattresses,  and  carpets 
that  belong  to  woman’s  indoor  work.  I  had  hoed  a 
few  stray  weeds  back  of  the  toolhouse,  a  mullein  and  a 
burdock  (which  throve  finely  thereafter),  and  found  it 
as  easy  as  sweeping,  and  far  daintier  to  do  than  dinner 
dishwashing.  I  felt  prepared  to  talk. 

“  Well,  Lou,”  I  said,  “  we  will  try  it  very  much  as 
we  talked.  We  will  even  have  some  berries.  Only 
we  will  make  our  bread  and  butter  the  chief  matter,  and 
do  whatever  else  we  can  meanwhile.  We  will  take  our 
moneys” — I  had  three  hundred  of  my  own — “  and  go 
up  into  the  great  Northwest  and  make  the  best  bargain 
we  can  for  a  little  farm,  which,  however,  shall  be  as 
big  as  possible,  for  even  at  first  we  must  keep  a  horse 
and  a  cow,  and  a  pig  and  some  hens.  Keeping  a  cow, 
you  know,  will  enable  us  to  keep  the  pig,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  means  smoked  ham  and  sausage  for  our  own 
table,  lard,  milk,  cream,  and  butter.  As  you  said,  we 
must  have  something  to  sell  right  away.  There  will 
be,  as  I  have  planned  it,  a  surplus  of  pork,  butter, 
eggs,  and  poultry  with  which  to  procure  groceries, 
grains,  and  sundries.  We  shall  also  raise  our  fruits 
and  vegetables.  We  can  grow  corn  to  keep  our 
animals,  and  for  brown  bread  for  ourselves.  We  will 
set  out  an  orchard  and  a  grape  arbour,  and  have  a 
row  of  beehives.  Meanwhile,  having  secured  the 
means  of  daily  life,  I  have  other  and  greater  plans  for 
a  comfortable  old  age.” 

These  I  disclosed.  She  made  no  comment  upon 
them,  but  reverted  gravely  to  the  animals.  “  I  should 
think  we  might,  Dolly,  only  the  horse — do  we  need  a 
horse  ?  Be  sure  now,  Dolly,  for  it  would  be  a  great 
undertaking.  You  know  we  would  have  to  keep  a  nice 
one  if  we  kept  any,  not  such  a  one  as  women  in  comic 
pictures  always  drive.  Be  sure  now.” 

“Yes,  I  am.  We  must  cultivate  our  own  corn  and 
potatoes.  I  can  see  that  in  small  farming  hiring  labour 
would  cost  all  the  things  would  come  to.  Besides,  how 
could  we  ever  get  to  mill,  or  church,  or  store  ?  Only 
by  catching  rides  ;  our  neighbours  would  soon  hate  us.” 

I  _ 


“  Well,  then,”  said  Lou,  “  let  us  go.” 

Accordingly  we  came  up  into  Michigan  to  cousin 
Janet’s.  Making  her  hospitable  house  our  head-quarters 
we  proceeded  to  “  look  land”  like  other  Eastern  capi¬ 
talists — that  is,  cousin  Janet’s  husband  took  us  in  his 
light  waggon  to  see  every  farm  that  was  for  sale  within 
ten  miles.  And  it  was  such  fun — we  little  midgets  to 
go  tripping  over  magnificent  estates  of  two  or  three 
hundred  acres,  and  spying  about  with  only  a  thousand 
dollars  in  our  pockets  ! 

Of  course  we  could  not  buy  them  ;  and  we  did  think, 
so  long  as  we  were  “  only  two  girls,”  there  was  no 
need  for  such  wide-spread  consternation  when  we  finally 
made  our  choice.  However,  Lou  and  I  were  of  one 
mind. 

We  had  resolved  to  keep  ourselves  to  the  plan 
of  “  mixing  farming and  when  the  whole  of  that 
rubbishy,  neglected  thirty-five  acres  was  offered  to  us 
by  its  non-resident  owner  for  a  sum  quite  inside  our 
means,  instead  of  turning  up  our  noses  at  it,  we  felt  it  to 
be  a  bit  of  outspoken  friendliness  on  the  part  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  neighbourhood 
we  bought  it  without  delay. 

But  we  have  been  obliged  thus  to  rely,  almost  wholly, 
upon  our  own  judgment  from  the  beginning — so  many 
things  which  we  lack  are  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  man’s  advice — money,  strength,  hired  men,  horses. 
Still  we  believe  that  these  very  lacks,  compelling  us,  as 
they  have,  to  certain  close  economies  and  calculations, 
have  helped  us  to  our  success. 

Our  scraggy  acres  were  a  contrast,  to  be  sure,  to  the 
handsome  orchards  and  wheat-fields  we  had  visited, 
but  from  the  day  on  which  we  “  drew  writings”  Lou 
and  I  have  never  looked  upon  the  spot  without  seeing 
it,  not  only  as  it  is,  but  as  what  it  is  to  become  and  is 
becoming — every  stone  picked  up,  every  fence  corner 
cleared,  every  piece  of  thorough  ploughing,  every  rod  of 
fence  built,  every  foot  of  trellis,  every  rose-bush  and 
grape-vine  and  shade  tree  planted,  has  been  to  us  as  one 
brush-stroke  more  upon  the  fiiir  idyllic  picture  we  saw 
in  the  beginning. 

On  our  way  home  from  the  village  we  again  passed 
our  place.  John  rather  maliciously  asked  it  we  would 
not  like  to  look  at  it  “  as  a  whole,”  and  stopped  the 
team. 

As  a  whole  it  was  a  narrow,  hilly  stretch,  outlined 
by  a  weak  skeleton  of  a  fence ;  a  forbidding  surtace  of 
old  stubble  ground  and  wild  turf,  the  distant  hill-tops 
crowned  with  tall  mulleins.  There  was  not  a  sprig  of 
clover  on  the  place,  and  though  there  was  an  old  brown 
house  and  barn  there  was  not  an  orchard  tree  nor  a 
reminiscence  of  garden. 

John  discoursed  again  of  the  poor  soil  as  we  sat 
there.  He  warned  us  that  we  could  never  expect  to  raise 
wheat !  Wheat !  I  had  seenlittlesavewheatsincewecamc 
into  the  State.  I  didn’t  believe  in  so  much  wheat  oa 
account  of  a  few  principles  in  chemistry,  and  I  told  him 
so ;  and  let  him  laugh  at  my  “  school-ma’am  farming” 
while  I  jumped  out  and  crept  through  the  bars  and  ran 
up  to  make  sure  the  old  house  was  locked.  What  an 
old  house  !  It  had  grown  dear  to  us  already,  as  being 
our  very  own ;  but  in  reality  it  was  as  brown  and 
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straggling,  and  as  lonely  and  unpicturesque,  as  an  old 
bird’s  nest 

— “  torn  with  storms  and  rain.” 

With  a  Strange  new  sense  of  security,  which  only  the 
possession  of  a  bit  of  real  estate  can  give  one,  we  flitted 
away  to  prepare  to  come  again  in  the  spring  w’ith  the 
first  robin.  I  went  back  to  cousin  Janet’s  and  hired  out, 
not  to  her,  but  to  cousin  John,  while  Louise  took  up 
her  old  business  of  housework  at  a  wealthy  farmer’s 
near  us — cheerily,  both  of  us.  We  had  paid  for  our 
farm,  and  there  remained  to  us  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  horse,  waggon,  and  cow.  Lou,  being  supposed 
coolest  in  case  of  fire,  took  charge  of  the  precious  deed 
and  of  the  money,  promising  to  add  thereto,  before 
spring,  fifty  dollars. 

“  And  that  will  buy  your  clover  seed,  Dolly.” 

“  But  you  know  yew  believe  in  clover,  Lou,  and  several 
cows  and  sheep  I  did  not  fancy  shouldering  alone 
the  responsibility  of  my  theories. 

“  oh,  yes,  dear  Dolly,  it  you  are  certain  you  do.” 

1  was  pretty  certain. 

Lou  had  her  two  dollars  each  week.  What  I  earned 
was  twelve  dollars  per  month,  experience,  and  health. 
Of  course  they  wanted  to  keep  the  sick  girl  in  the 
house.  But  at  the  outset  I  made  for  myself  some  short 
dresses — I  am  small  and  slender,  and  it  was  not  at  all 
such  an  outrage  upon  the  aesthetics  of  dress  as  you  may 
fancy — and  thus  lightly  and  conveniently  attired,  and 
beginning  moderately,  I  worked  out-of-doors  every  day 
with  cousin  John  and  the  boys. 

1  found  every thingTiard,  but  nothing  impossible . 

Little  Rob  and  I  cut  up  half-a-dozen  acres  of  corn 
unassisted.  Unassisted  I  husked  the  same,  bound  my 
bundles,  and  well  too.  At  first  I  was  greatly  dis¬ 
couraged  over  this  same  “  binding,”  as  all  women  are, 
for  cousin  said  he  couldn’t  sacrifice  too  much  to  our 
experiment,  and  that  he  wouldn’t  have  me  in  the  husking 
unless  I  could  bind  my  stalks  as  I  went.  I  promised,  but 
it  tore  and  wore  my  hands  cruelly,  and  then  the  bundles 
upon  which  I  had  spent  so  much  time  would  fall  in 
pieces  while  I  was  carrying  and  setting  them  up.  But 
one  day,  when  I  was  at  quite  a  loss  what  to  do,  I  espied 
two  German  women  in  the  neighbouring  field  occupied 
like  myself,  and  I  climbed  the  fence  and  called  upon 
them,  as  very  properly  I  might,  they  being  the  later 
comers.  They,  I  found,  had  availed  themselves  of 
woman’s  proverbial  wit ;  they  showed  me  some  balls 
of  coarse  twine. 

“  Go  puy  yourself  some  palls  of  leetle  rope,  and  not 
tear  you  shmall  hands  mitt  wisting  stalks  and  marsh  hay. 
It  do  take  more  time  to  twist  him  than  it  do  to  earn  de 
leetle  rope.” 

1  returned  triumphant,  and  after  that  bound  my  stalks, 
woman-like,  with  “  leetle  rope.’’ 

After  the  first  few  days  I  could  work  early  and  late. 
Cousin  Janet  said  I  should  surely  finish  myself  up  now, 
and  Louise  was  afraid  I  would  too.  But  day  after  day 
I  appeared  in  my  corn-field,  where  I  worked  after  a 
fashion  of  my  own.  I  didn’t  fancy  wet  stalks,  and 
bugs,  and  mice-nests,  and  perhaps  a  snake,  in  my  lap. 
But  the  vigorous  motions  required  to  strip  and  break 
the  ear  from  the  husks  and  the  exercise  of  binding  and 


carrjing  expanded  my  chest  as  thoroughly  as  the  motions 
of  the  movement  cure,  and  marvellously  strengthened 
shoulder  and  wrist.  My  cough  ceased.  The  sunlight 
of  the  lovely,  vaporous  Indian  summer  weather,  and  the 
sweet  air,  proved  at  once  a  balm  and  a  tonic  for  my 
irritated  stomach,  and,  together  wtth  the  exercise,  in¬ 
vigorated  my  appetite.  I  used  to  run  down  to  dinner 
as  hungry  as  the  boys,  and  bark  gleefully  “  like  a  wolf” 
in  Janet’s  ears  to  show  her  how  ravenous  I  was,  until 
at  last  the  hired  man — an  old  Scotchman — said  one  day 
to  John,  who  was  lecturing  me — 

“  Hoot,  mon  !  let  the  lass  alone !  gie  her  oatmeal 
pairritch  for  her  breakfast  and  let  her  wark ;  them  as 
likes  wark  can  wark  their  fill  on  that !” 

So  they  can.  Louise  and  I  know  that.  A  cup  of 
strong,  pure,  well-creamed  coffee,  with  a  dish  of  oat¬ 
meal  mush  dressed  with  cream  and  sifted  sugar,  has 
been  our  daily  breakfast  for  years.  The  old  Scotch¬ 
man’s  hint  has  been  a  fortune  to  us  in  the  m.atter  of 
solid  muscle  and  healthy  thought. 

While  I  grew  brown  and  strong  out  in  the  sunny 
fields  I  was  daily  learning  my  business  working  along¬ 
side  cousin  John.  I  learned  the  easy  way,  the  “  man’s 
way,’’  of  holding  the  plough  and  turning  a  furrow,  and 
it  was  a  proud  time  for  me  when  Rob  and  I  were 
trusted  to  plough  out  the  potatoes  when  potato  harvest 
came.  I  “  thanked  my  stars”  every  day  then,  as  every 
day  since,  that  I  had  had  the  energy  and  the  sense  thus 
to  fit  myself  to  carry  out  our  enterprise.  I  was  taught 
how  to  make  a  proper  stack  of  the  cornstalks — one  that 
would  shed  rain — and  how  to  build  a  load.  I  ivould 
persist ;  if  I  slid  off  the  load,  as  often  I  did,  I  would 
clamber  back  ;  for  if  I  was  as  slim  as  a  willow  whip  I 
was  also  as  lithe.  I  picked  apples  day  after  day  until 
no  possible  height  on  the  ladder  could  turn  me  giddy. 
I  drove  the  mower  to  cut  the  seed  clover ;  I  could  in 
my  short,  scant  skirts.  I  learned  to  harness,  to  milk 
fast  and  clean,  how  to  feed  and  care  for  stock,  and  how 
to  swing  an  axe  and  file  a  saw  ;  and  if  I  did  sometimes 
quite  wear  our  John  and  old  Donald  with  my  questions, 
and  with  being  in  the  way,  and  with  the  general  bother 
of  a  girl  mixed  up  with  the  work,  Lou  and  I  don’t 
know  that  we  care ;  man  as  a  race  owes  us  a  great 
deal.  I  would  “  tag  round”  all  day  at  cousin’s  heels 
with  his  little  boys,  who  thought  it  great  fun  to  go  out 
and  work  with  Dolly,  and  who  between  them  taught 
me  almost  as  many  things  as  their  father  did  ;  and  at 
night  I  sat  in  the  rocking-chair  and  questioned  John 
about  sheep,  and  wool,  and  lambs,  and  hay-making,  and 
then  compared  what  he  had  said  with  the  Rural  and  the 
Agriculturist. 

Cousin  paid  me  my  wages  by  going  over  to  our  farm 
and  ploughing  up  every  rod  of  it  save  the  door-yard 
and  wood-lot.  He  protested  against  the  nonsense  of 
“  fall  ploughing but  I  insisted,  talking  “  cut-worms” 
and  the  magic  harrows  of  the  winter  forests.  He  pro¬ 
tested  still  more  loudly  because  I  bargained  for  every 
load  of  barn-yard  composit  which  the  farms  for  ten 
miles  around  would  sell  and  deliver  spread  upon  our 
ploughed  land — to  “  winter  waste,’’  they  said  ;  and  he 
called  me  a  “  headstrong  girl”  because,  after  making  the 
land  so  rich,  I  would  not  “  take  a  wheat-crop  off”  when 
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I  “  seeded  it.”  But  Lou  and  I  knew  a  wheat-crop  was 
an  affair  of  money,  men,  and  teams  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  besides,  we  meant  to  save  the  entire  strength  of 
the  soil  for  our  future  meadows. 

Many  a  sly  dig  did  I  get  about  my  stubbornness. 

“  Have  ye  bought  yer  team  yet.  Miss  Shepherd  ?” 
Thus  a  friendly  neighbour. 

Miss  Shepherd  is  saved  the  trouble  of  reply. 

“  A  team  ?  Dolly  an’t  a-goin’  to  buy  no  team  -,  she’s 
a-goin’  to  work  her  farm  with  ideesJ' 

Well,  why  not  ? — if  I  can. 

So,  pursuant  to  John’s  story  of  “  idees,”  I  question 
and  question  until  I  have  learned  the  routine  of  the 
main  farm  crops,  the  number  of  days’  work  per  acre  of 
both  men  and  horses,  cost  of  seed,  and  probable  average 
and  market  value  of  yield.  1  also  learn  the  daily  amount 
of  food  consumed  by  each  of  the  meat-making  animals, 
together  with  the  market  prices  of  the  different  meats. 

When  winter  came  I  returned  to  my  ancient  employ¬ 
ment.  My  school-keeping  wages  paid  my  debts  to  the 
farmers,  and  with  the  surplus  I  bought  out  cousin’s 
hennery  entire — the  fowls  and  the  guano — together 
with  a  pretty  pair  of  Poland  pigs.  Ix)U  had  purchased 
grass  and  clover-seed,  and  had  learned  to  drive ;  and  as 
I  knew  how  to  milk,  and  April  was  near  at  hand,  we 
bought  a  load  of  hay,  handsome  horse  Pampas,  and 
gentle  cow  Maggie,  cultivator  and  spades,  gathered  up 
all  the  old  tools  cousin  had  given  us,  even  to  a  draw- 
shave,  and  went  down  home. 

And  here  a  blessing  upon  the  grey  heads  of  cousin 
Janet  and  cousin  John  is  surely  in  order,  for  a  portion 
of  everything  in  their  house  was  sent  with  us,  from  a 
bag  of  flower  and  a  ham  down  to  a  tiny  sack  of  salt 
and  the  residue  of  my  oatmeal,  from  a  load  of  nursling 
fruit-trees  down  to  a  bundle  of  currant-bush  and  a  peony 
root ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  lovely  little  cat,  “  to  purr  and 
sit  in  your  laps  and  make  it  seem  like  home  in  the 
evening” — that  was  what  little  cousin  Jamie  said  as 
he  reached  up  and  put  it  in  my  arms  after  we  were  in 
the  waggon. 

Well,  it  was  a  bare  little  home  after  we  had  done 
our  very  best  with  it,  and  had  it  not  been  our  own  we 


could  not  have  stayed  there.  We  had  spent  all  our 
money  on  the  land,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
house.  There  was  not  one  bright  thing  in  it  except 
the  crackling  fire,  and  Louise  with  her  golden  hair  and 
crimson  cheeks.  Such  a  home-made  home  as  it  was  ! 

I  had  braided  a  great  rug,  and  that  turned  out  to  be  the 
only  bit  of  carpet  we  had  for  four  years.  Our  window- 
shades  were  of  newspapers  scalloped  and  adorned  with 
much  elaborate  scissor-work.  We  had  three  chairs, 
antiquated  specimens  that  I  had  brought  down  from 
cousin’s  wood-house  chamber,  cushioned  and  draped  ; 
and  the  trouble  we  had,  to  be  sure,  because  we  could 
not  step  up  on  any  one  of  them  to  reach  things  !  We 
used  a  stand  in  place  of  a  table,  for  which  Lou  con¬ 
trived  a  leaf ;  and  we  slept  upon  an  old-fashioned  post¬ 
bedstead  which  Janet  had  given  us.  We  owned  three 
plates  and  a  platter,  as  many  knives  and  forks,  cups 
and  saucers  ;  John  said  if  we  had  company  Lou  and  I 
could  wait,  which  we  did.  The  rest  of  our  indoor 
possessions  consisted  of  some  odd  kettles,  a  score  of 
shining  new  milkpans,  a  couple  of  pails,  a  broom, 
a  small  pile  of  books  in  blue  and  gold,  a  trunkful 
of  magazines  —  unbound  but  precious — an  etching 
of  Evangeline,  and  a  splendid  engraving  of  Long¬ 
fellow  sitting  in  a  rocking-chair :  that,  truly,  was 
everything  we  had  to  put  into  that  great,  rambling  old 
house. 

However,  we  still  think  it  was  better  to  have  bought 
the  clover-seed. 

The  first  evening  was  strange  enough  to  us.  I 
remember  just  how  oppressive  the  silence  became  after 
everything  was  done  and  we  sat  down.  Lou  cried, 
and  I  laughed.  Then  we  felt  how  absurd  it  was  to  be 
afraid  in  our  own  house ;  and  we  cheered  ourselves 
with  the  pussy  and  the  fire,  and  said  we  would  sub¬ 
scribe  for  a  newspaper.  Alter  that  all  went  well. 

Only,  every  morning  Lou  would  ask  me,  “  Dolly, 
you  never  will  go  off  and  leave  me,  will  you  ?” 

“  No,  that  1  won’t !  And  you  never  will  either, 
will  you  ?”. 

“  No  indeed  !” 

And  that  is  our  “  good  morning’  still. 


NEW  SONGS. 

(J.  B.  Cbameu  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street,  London.) 


The  Veiled  Picture.  Words  by  Mrs.  Eric  Baker.  Music  by  Charles 
Gounod.  Marked  price,  4s.  Watchman  !  What  of  the  Night '( 
Music  by  Charles  Gounod.  Marked  price,  4a.  These  two  beautiful 
songs  are  in  different  styles.  The  first,  for  a  contralto  or  mezzo- 
soprano  Toice,  is  full  of  pathos  and  feeling.  The  effect  of  the  C 
which  runs  through  the  whole  accompaniment  is  admirable,  especially 
in  the  varying  chords  to  which  the  passionate  words  of  the  third  verse 
are  set.  The  second  song  is  more  of  a  sacred  character,  and  a  passage 
here  and  there  recalls  the  pathetic  and  beautiful  llala,  by  the  same 
gifted  composer.  There  is  exquisite  modulation  in  the  recitative, 
“  Watchman !  What  of  the  night  ?”  leading  to  the  change  of  key  from 
A  flat  to  C. 


Love’s  Chime.  Words  by  Arthur  Matthison.  Music  by  Odoardo 
Barri.  Marked  price,  4s.  For  True  Love's  Sake.  Words  by  Beet- 
holme  Xawreen.  Music  by  Odoardo  Bam.  Marked  price,  43. 
These  two  pretty  songs  are  really  musical  and  graceful.  Of  the  two. 
For  True  Love’s  Sake  is  our  favourite,  though  the  other  is  mure 
brilliant  and  the  words  prettier. 

Song  of  the  Flower-Maiden.  Composed  by  C.  H.  E.  Marriott. 
Words  by  Miss  Clara  Loud.  Marked  price,  43.  Fair  Ellen  at  the 
Mill.  Words  by  Miss  [Kate  Loud.  Music  by  C.  II.  R.  Marriott. 
Marked  price,  43.  Pretty  little  melodies,  rather  in  the  Christy 
Minstrel  style. 
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ON  FURNITURE.— No.  VI. 


CHAIRS, ’tables,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  are 
made  so  extremely  artistic  in  outline  and  design 
now,'^that  pretty  rooms  ought  to  be  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception.  They  really  \are  the  exception,  how¬ 
ever,  for  it  requires  no  small  amount  of  good  taste  and 
discrimination  rirst  to  choose  such  articles  of  furniture  as 


shall  harmonise  with  each  other  and  suit  the  room, 
and  then  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
them  to  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
best  of  the  good  points  of  the  room,  and  the  least  of 
its  bad  ones. 

Some  women  have  a  natural  gift  of  arranging  every¬ 
thing  to  the  very  best  advantage,  from  the  flower  in 
their  hair  to  the  fall  of  a  curtain.  It  is  a  gift  that 
may  partially  be  acquired  by  training  the  eye  to 


observe  details.  When  the  general  effect  is’ good, 
study  the  details,  and  find  out  why  the  tout  ensemble  is 
pleasing  ;  in  the  same  way  when  the  effect  is  bad, 
and  by  degrees  theory  will  pass  into  practice,  and  the 
observant  learner  will  become  an  adept. 

The  rooms  we  live  in  have  a  great  effect  upon  us. 


Who  has  not  experienced  a  sensation  of  depression 
on  entering  the  dull  little  sitting-room  that  is  paid  for 
so  heavily  at  the  seaside,  or  in  the  country  lodging, 
with  its  horsehair  couch,  neatly,  but  not  elegantly, 
draped  windows,  and  chairs  set  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other  against  the  wall  ?  And  yet  many 
will  acknowledge  the  effect  of  these  trifles  on  mind 
and  spirit  who  yet  act  as  if  anything  were  good 
enough  for  the  family  sitting-room,  and  keep  all  that 
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of  bronzed  cane,  fitted  with  a  zinc  tray  to  receive  the 
flowers,  and  standing  six  inches  high  and  nine  wide. 
Round  the  outside  is  a  border  of  mosaic  bead- work, 
the  sewing  on  of  which  is  hidden  by  a  blue  cord 
wound  round  by  a  string  of  gold  beads.  This  mosaic 
border  is  worked  the  narrow  way  in  backward  and 
forward  rows.  The  ground  is  of  milk-white  beads, 
the  forget-me-nots  of  blue  and  gold,  the  Vandykes  of 
black,  the  border  oiid  jittle  tassels  of  gold  beads.  The 
method  of  threading  the  beads  can  be  clearly  seen  by 
reference  to  the  following  illustration  : — 


is  bright  and  pretty  for  the  eyes  of  occasional  callers. 
The  general  family  room  should  be  the  nicest  in  the 
house.  The  piano  should  be  there.  In  fact,  the 
drawing-room  should  be  the  room  for  the  family  to 
assemble  in,  instead  of,  as  it  too  often  is,  a  kind  of 
stateroom  in  which  nobody  feels  at  home. 

But  wherever  the  family  assemble  let  there  be 
plenty  of  light  and  plenty  of  room.  Here  should  be 
the  pefc  birds  and  the  books  and  the  pictures  that  add 
to  the  pleasures  of  home,  instead  of  being  shut  away 
in  the  dark  in  the  drawing-room  with  the  window- 
shutters. 

There  are  many  devices  whereby  a  room  may  be 
made  pretty  and  pleasant,  even  if  the  furniture  be  old 
and  the  carpet  have  seen  its  best  days.  Instead  of  the 
once  universal  woolwork — now  happily  going  out — 
and  d’oyleys  and  antimacassars,  girls  have  open  to 
them  a  variety  of  ways  of  making  things  pretty.  On  the 
opposite  page  is  a  pretty  flower-stand  which  would  cost 
but  little,  and  would  be  pretty  and  interesting  work. 

The  table  and  stand  are  made  of  polished  cane,  orna¬ 
mented  with  embroidered  lappets.  The  ground  is  of 
scarlet  cloth,  with  an  applique  of  velvet.  The  fishes 
are  of  grey  velvet,  bordered  with  gold  cord,  and  sewn 
on  with  black  purse  silk.  The  rest  of  the  embroidery 
is  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  and  point  russe, 
with  different  coloured  purse  silks.  The  sewing  on  of 
the  lappet  is  covered  by  a  scarlet  cord,  and  tassels  of 
the  same  colour  introduced  between  the  Vandykes  of 
the  lappet. 

Instead  of  the  globe  of  fish,  which  might  readily 
be  knocked  over  on  so  slight  a  stand,  a  flowering 
plant  in  a  pot  or  a  tall  bunch  of  feathery  grass  might 
be  substituted.  An  ordiniry  worktable  might  be  con¬ 
verted  into  this  pretty  stand,  and  of  course  the  lappets 
may  be  made  of  any  kind  of  work  that  is  preferred,  or 
that  may  be  at  hand. 

Here,  again,  is  another  ornamental  flower-stand  made 


There  are  many  other  ways  of  making  a  room  pretty, 
and  I  shall  refer  to  them  in  future  articles,  hoping  they 
may  be  suggestive  of  interesting  and  useful  occupation 
to  the  industrious  and  ingenious. 

Constantly  new  inventions  arise  to  help  us  in  sur¬ 
rounding  ourselves  with  pretty  things.  I  have  lateVy 
become  acquainted  with  a  new  invention,  patented  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  designs  on  wood  surfaces, 
in  all  colours,  for  all  kinds  of  decorative  purposes,  such 
as  friezes,  dados,  and  panels  for  rooms,  panels  and 
borders  for  doors,  cabinets,  and  other  architectural 
adjuncts  to  articles  pi  furniture.  These  designs  are 
transferred  to  the  wood  by  a  method  not  pre¬ 
viously  employed,  which  was  first  introduced  to 
public  notice  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whitburn,  in  December,  1873. 
The  designs  can  be  produced  on  wood  of  any  thick¬ 
ness,  and  either  of  the  natural  colour  or  painted  or 
stained  of  any  desired  colour,  so  that  the  colours  may 
harmonise  with  the  dominant  colour  of  the  surround¬ 
ings.  The  value  of  this  discovery  lies  in  the  fact  that 
owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  designs  can  be 
produced,  the  cost  will  be  much  less  than  that  of  any 
other  known  mode  of  decoration.  Very  favourable 
opinions  of  the  invention  have  been  expressed  by  the 
best  Judges,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  of  a  process 
whereby  a  house  may  be  elaborately  decorated  in  a 
few  weeks,  whereas  many  months  might  be  consumed 
in  producing  the  same  effect  by  hand. 

Humming-Bird. 
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THE  NOVEMBER  FASHIONS. 


The  month  of  November  ushers  in  the  winter  season, 
and  demands  garments  of  quite  a  different  descrip¬ 
tion  from  those  of  the  autumn.  The  demi-saison  is  over. 


softly-quilted  mantles,  and  warm  furs  to  keep  out  the 
wind  and  cold.  ' 

All  our  shops  are  exhibiting  new  materials  and 


516. — Shooting  Costume  and  Riding  Habit. 

(Pa/er  Pattern  of  each  Cottume,  4/.  6</.— Madame  A.  Leteluer,  Henrietta-itreetf  Covent  Garden.) 

and  materials  half  light,  half  warm,  are  no  longer  suit-  models.  Let  us  first  examine  the  former,  which  may 
able.  What  we  want  now  are  nice,  comfortable  dresses,  be  divided  into  four  series,  each  subdivided  into  a 
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either  in  camdieu  shades  or  in  contrasting  colours  ;  the 
rough-looking  fabrics,  which  are  called  here  English, 
but  which  are,  more  properly  speaking,  Irish  or  Scotch, 


number  of  varieties,  all  with  different  names.  The 
cashmere  tissues,  including  French  merinos,  of  soft 
fine  woollen  textures,  all  self-coloured,  but  in  a  great 


517. — New  Waterproof. 

{^Paper  Patttrn,  3/.  ;  Chila's  Pattern,  ij.  (sd. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henriettas  treet,  Co  vent  Garden^ 


variety  of  shades  ;  the  beige  materials,  of  thicker  sub-  limousine, cheviot,  Montagnard,knickerbocker, See. — 

stance  than  the  former,  but  soft  also,  and  which  are  these  coarse,  rough,  and  rugged  |materials  are  in  still 
not  only  self-coloured,  but  also  striped  and  plaided  more  favour  this  winter  than  they  were  last  year ;  and. 
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plain  basque,  an  upper-skirt  or  tunic  is  worn  very  long 
both  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and  loosely  draped,  very 
low  down  behind.  Or  else  a  Princess  tunic,  with 
bodice  and  skirt  cut  all  in  one,  is  worn  with  an  under¬ 
skirt  of  a  different  material. 

The  tablier  is  exchanged  for  draperies,  which  com¬ 
pose  a  more  dressy  style  of  tunic  than  the  above.  The 
Moyen-Age,  or  Juive  tunic,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  is  too  fanciful  to  be  in  general  wear,  but  looks 
very  beautiful  in  brocaded  silk  over  velvet. 


lastly,  the  drape  tissues,  including  all  kinds  of  fancy 
cloths  for  ladies’  costumes. 

:^We  might  add  a  fifth  series,  that  of  fancy  silk  and 
wool  materials,  but  these  are  scarcely  ever  employed 
except  as  combined  with  others. 

In  silks  there  are  also  new  armures,  damasses,  and 
brocades,  besides  the  classical  faille  and  grosgrains, 
which  are  always  fashionable.  Even  in  velvets  there 
are  figured,  striped,  and  brocaded  varieties,  while 
plain  velvet  is  much  used  for  skirts. 


5 1 8.  — Travelling  Costume. 

-Madame  A.  Letellhe,  50,  HenrietHt.strett,  Covent  Garden^ 


Dresses  which  have  no  tunic  are  very  generally 
trimmed  in  such  a  way  as  to  simulate  a  tunic  or  a 
tablier.  Others  are  trimmed  en  quillet .  The  trimmings 
most  in  vogue  are  fine  plissei  stitched  on  thrice  or  more 
at  the  top,  bouillons  made  almost  flat,  biais,  and  frillings. 
So  much  for  trimmings  of  the  same  material  as  tne 
dress  ;  but  there  are  many  others  besides.  The  newest 
are  the  new  braids,  of  which  there  are  an  endless  variety 
of  all  kinds  and  widths  ;  plain  mohair_or  plaited  braids, 


The  choice  being  so  varied,  it  becomes  merely  a 
^question  of  taste  to  combine  fabrics  so  as  to  produce  an 
elegant  costume. 

We  said  in  our  last  letter  that  the  Princess  dress 
would  be  very  fashionable  this  winter.  This  becomes 
more  apparent  as  new  models  appear,  but  by  no  means 
excludes  the  tunic,  which  is  modified  in  several  ways, 
as  we  will  explain. 

With  the  cuirasse  bodice,  lengthened  into  a  deep 
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a  dress  of  this  shape  ruches,  bouillons,  and  frilling, 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  would  not  harmonise  with 
its  straight  and  sober  outlines. 

Thick  materials,  brocaded,  striped,  or  plaided,  com¬ 
bined  with  plain  faille,  compose  very  charming  Princess 
dresses.  The  sleeves  and  the  front  part  of  the  dress 
should  be  of  the  plain  silk,  the  bodice  and  train  of  the 
figured. 

The  shape  of  o  ir-of-do^r  gnrrrients  has  no;  much 


plain  silk,  silk  and  wool,  wool  or  silk  and  gold,  or 
silver,  or  steel,  or  iron  thread  ;  plain  gold,  silver,  steel, 
or  iron  braid,  &c. ;  passementerie  plain  or  beaded,  or 
embroidered,  tassel  and  ball  fringes  of  silk  or  wool, 
with  network  heading,  and  fringes  of  silk  and  gold  or 
silver  or  steel. 

The  mania  for  glittering  metal  ornaments  is  very 
great.  Gold  and  silver  braid  or  embroidery  appears 
upon  dresses,  mantles,  and  bonnets  almost  without 


519.  — CHlLDRtN’s  CoSTUMLS. 

(Paptr  Pattern,  nutth  Apron,  3/.  6//.  ;  Ditto  Costume,  with  Sash,  2s.  6d. 
Madame  A  Leteluer,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


exception.  We  cannot  tell  whether  this  fashion  is 
likely  to  last,  but  for  the  present  it  is  in  universal 
favour. 

The  Princess  dress  does  not  absolutely  require 
trimming ;  it  may  be  quite  plain,  but  it  may  be  orna¬ 
mented,  and  if  so,  will,  of  course,  be  all  the  more 
elegant.  The  prettiest  trimmings  for  a  Princess  dress 
are  silk  or  mohair  braid  woven  with  gold  or  silver, 
passementerie  of  any  kind,  or  lace  put  on  plain,  but  for 


changed.  They  are  the  paletot  and  visite  of  cloth, 
trimmed  with  wide  mohair  braid,  with  or  without  gold, 
of  Sicilienne,  with  a  moss  fringe  imitating  fur,  two 
inches  deep,  and  composed  of  narrow  gauffered  ribbons  ; 
then,  for  ordinary  wear,  the  small  paletot  in  the  shape 
of  a  jacket,  in  fancy  cloth,  with  buttons  and  braid  to 
match,  of  the  same  colour. 

The  thick,  rough-looking  materials  of  which  we 
spoke  just  now  are  principally  trimmed  with  wide 


520. — D*ess  of  Bl.\ck  Faille.  {Paper  Pattern,  5^.  6^/. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-etreet,  Covent  Garden.) 
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plaited  mohair  braid.  This  braid  is  often  put  on  in 
stripes,  the  long  way  of  the  material.  Velvet  ribbon 
is  employed  in  the  same  manner  for  more  dressy  toilets, 
over  cashmere,  Sicilienne,  or  faille. 


One  of  these,  which  was  prepared  for  a  youthful 
countess,  is  of  pearl-grey  Indian  cashmere.  It  is  made 
in  the  Princess  shape,  with  a  full  train  at  the  back. 
The  left  side  crosses  over  the  front,  leaving  a  sma!| 


321. - VVaLKiNU 

( Paper  Pattern^  5/.  f^d.  ;  Mantle,  ts.  (jd.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price, 
^Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


A  new  kind  of  Oriental  embroidery,  worked  in  fine 
wool  of  the  brightest  colours,  is  extremely  fashionable, 
and  our  elegantes  use  it  for  trimming  very  tasteful  robes 
de  chambre. 


open  space  at  the  bottom,  showing  a  flounced  silk 
underskirt.  The  trimming  of  this  dress  consists  of  a 
wide  band  of  the  same  cashmere  richly  worked  in 
Indian  embroidery.  This  band  is  edged  on  the  upper 
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side  with  a  narrow  plisse  of  grey  silk,  on  the  lower 
with  a  deep  guipure  border  of  fine  grey  wool  to  match. 
This  trimming  goes  all  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
and  up  from  the  left  side  to  the  front  over  both  skirt 


on  the  left  side  of  the  skirt.  This  dress  may  be  worn 
for  breakfast  in  the  country.  A  faille  sash  may  be 
added  round  the  skirt. 

A  hand‘:ome  costume  for  visits  or  receptions  is  of 


522. — Walking  Toilette. 

{Paper  Pattern,  5/.  6d.  ;  Paletot,  2s.  <)d.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  kaif  price. 
Madame  A  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


and  bodice  to  the  left  shoulder.  The  half-open  sleeve 
is  trimmed  in  the  same  style  as  the  rest  of  the  toilet 
with  embroidery  and  guipure  and  a  large  bow  of  grey 
faille.  A  larger  bow  of  the  same  fastens  up  the  drapery 


cashmere  and  Amiens  velvet.  Plain  black" velvet’skirt, 
semi-trained.  Tunic  skirt  of  grey  cashmere,  coming 
down  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  velvet  skirt  in  front, 
and  shorter  at  the  back.  It  is  slightly  draped  at  the 
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sides,  and  trimmed  all  round  with  deep  fringe.  A  made  high  in  the  neck,  and  in  the  Princess  shape,  with 

cuirasse  bodice  of  black  velvet  comes  down  in  a  very  long  pleated  skirt,  and  of  a  Juive  tunic  of  white  and 

deep  plain  basque  over  the  skirt,  remaining  slightly  light  blue  brocaded  silk.  This  tunic  is,  as  we  have 

open  in  the  lower  part,  in  front,  to_  show  a  long  but-  already  described.  Princess  shaped,  with  very  wide  .and 


523. — Walking  Costume. 

{Pap  er  Pattern,  6d.  ;  Paletot,  2t.  i)d. — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  30,  Henrietta~street,  Covent  Garden) 

toned  gilet  of  grey  cashmere.  The  buttons  are  of  silver,  deep  armholes  and  no  sleeves.  It  is  open  in  a  point  in 

and  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  the  same  metal  mixed  the  upper  part  of  both  the  front  and  back  part  of  the 

in  the  fringe  round  the  bottom.  Cashmere  sleeves,  bodice,  so  that  altogether  a  large  portion  of  the  under¬ 
trimmed  with  fringe  and  bows.  bodice  appears.  The  sleeves  are'also  of  the  material  of 

A  dinner  toilet  consists  of  a  deep  blue  faille  dress  the  skirt,  but  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  frillings 
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of  the  brocaded  material.  The  tunic  is  edged  round 
all  its  outlines  with  silver  and  silk  fringe.  It  is  loosely 
draped  and  fastened  up  behind  with  bows  of  blue  faille 
ribbon. 


grosgrains  silk  harmonises  very  tastefully.  The  front 
part  of  the  dress  is  mauve  silk,  trimmed  with  very  fine 
plisses,  placed  at  the  bottom  in  a  double  series  of  three 
pluses,  each  coming  up  at  the  sides  so  as  to  form  a  sort 


The  new  fancy  velvets  are  extremely  beautiful.  They 
are  generally  combined  with  faille  or  grosgrains  silk  to 
compose  very  splendid  toilets.  Thus  with  a  dress  of 
violet  velvet,  striped  with  silver-white  satin,  mauve 


of  square  tablier.  But  the  upper  part  of  this  front 
skirt  is  concealed  under  a  tight  drawn  tunic  of  the 
striped  velvet  meeting  behind  a  long  and  ample  train  of 
the  same,  under  wide  bows  of  mauve  silk.  Cuirasse 


524 — New  Jacket. 

(Paper  Pattern,  ts.  gd. — Mwame  A.[Leteluer,  30,  Henrietta-itreet,  Covent  Garden.) 
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bodice  of  mauve  silk,  open  both  in  front  and  at  the 
back  in  a  deep  point,  showing  plastrons  of  striped 
velvet.  Mauve  siU  sleeves,  with  deep  revers  of  striped 
velvet. 


bouillons.  A  long  tunic  skirt  has  one  bouillon  and 
frilling  round  the  edge.  It  is  caught  up  behind  in 
close  gathers  with  a  bow  of  wide  ribbon  or  velvet. 
On  one  side,  in  front,  there  is  an  aumoniere  pockety 


It 

• 

le 

)f 
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525. — Visiting  Toilette. 

{Paper  Pattern^  5/,  6d.  ;  Mantle^  2s.  gd,  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price, 
Madame  A.  Letellier  30,  Henrietta~jtreet,  Covent  Garden,'^ 


In  a  simpler  style  we  notice  the  Caprice,  a  pretty 
dress  for  home  wear  of  plaided  beige  in  cama'ieu  shades 
of  nut-brown,  with  streaks  of  white.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce  and  five  narrow 


with  a  small  bow  of  the  same.  Plain  jacket  bodice, 
buttoned  down  the  front.  Tight  sleeves,  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  five  narrow  bouillons  and  a 
frilling. 

u 
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The  Salvator,  a  walking  costnme  of  vigogne,  merino, 
or  other  woollen  material,  in  dark  shades  of  prune, 
bronze,  maroon,  or  marine  blue,  trimmed  with  wide 
mohair  braid  to  match.  Skirt  of  moderate  length, 
trimmed  round  with  a  deep  flounce,  which  is  finished 
round  the  edge  with  a  fine  plisse  stitched  on  twice,  and 
is  put  on  with  a  narrow  pleated  heading  to  correspond. 
The  tunic  is  of  quite  a  new  shape,  cut  Princess  fashion 
with  the  bodice,  and  coming  down  in  a  square  tablier  in 
front  and  into  two  long  and  wide  lappets  behind. 
These  lappets  are  rounded  at  the  bottom,  but  a  pleat  is 
made  in  the  centre  so  as  to  decrease  their  width  a  little. 
The  front  part,  which  is  divided  from  the  other  up  to 
the  waist,  is  gathered  on  either  side  under  a  very  wide 
strip  of  mohair  braid,  which  also  goes  round  the  lower 
edge  and  all  round  the  lappets  at  the  back.  A  bow 
composed  of  three  drooping  loops  and  a  crossing  of 
wide  faille  ribbon  of  the  colour  of  the  dress  is  placed 
behind,  to  close  the  opening  between  the  two  lappets. 
The  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  a  fine  plisse  and  a  band 
and  bow  of  the  faille  ribbon. 

Another  walking  costume,  the  Edinburgh,  is  of  plain 
maroon  cheviot  and  maroon  and  white  plaided  tartan. 
A  sort  of  tablier  is  simulated  in  front  by  three  biais  of 
the  tartan,  thickly  piped  at  the  top  and  edged  at  the 
bottom  with  a  woollen  fringe  with  double  ball  heading 
in  maroon  and  white.  At  the  bottom  of  the  dress  there 
is  a  gathered  flounce  much  lower  in  front  than  at  the 
back,  and  headed  at  the  back  only  with  narrow  gathered 
bouillons.  A  wide  scarf  of  plaided  tartan  is  arranged 
in  long  loops  with  fringed  lappets  at  the  back.  Cuirasse 
bodice  of  maroon  cheviot  with  deep  plain  basque, 
edged  with  fringe,  and  tartan  sleeves  with  piped  revers 
of  cheviot. 


Of  mantles  we  have  already  given  some  description  I 
This  month  we  notice  the  Dejanire,  a  sort  of  paletot,  | 
long  and  cut  square  in  front,  slanted  off  at  the  side,  I 

much  shorter  behind  and  rounded.  It  is  tight-fitting  at  I 

the  back,  semi-loose  in  front,  with  wide  coat  sleeve. 

The  trimming  is  mohair  plaited  braid  about  a  quarter  ot 
an  inch  wide.  This  braid  is  put  on  in  a  diamond  pat¬ 
tern,  with  five  plain  rows  on  either  side,  and  finished 
with  a  handsome  gauffered  fringe.  This  goes  roun  d 
the  bottom  only  and  round  the  sleeve,  but  without 
fringe.  The  plain  rows  of  braid  only  are  continued  up 
the  fronts  with  passementerie  buttons.  The  diamond 
pattern  is  repeated  round  the  collar  and  pockets,  which 
are  square. 

And  the  Mussulman,  a  semi-fitting  paletot  of  cloth, 
trimmed  round  with  fur,  fastened  in  front  with  an 
artistic  old  silver  clasp  and  chain,  and  remaining  open 
in  the  lower  part  -,  wide  dolman  sleeves  lined  with 
silk. 

In  bonnets  the  capote  seems  the  most  generally- 
adopted  model.  There  are  varieties  in  the  shape  of  the 
border,  which  is  sometimes  quite  turned  up,  and  some¬ 
times  sloped  off  only.  All  chapeaux,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  more  or  less  trimmed  with  gold  or  j 
silver. 

The  two  following  are  very  new  and  stylish  models : — 

First,  a  capote  of  black  velvet,  with  velvet  bandeau 
cnmamented  with  a  pretty  green  and  gold  bird  inside 
the  border,  and  a  double  band  of  black  silk  braid 
edged  with  gold  round  the  crown,  forming  a  bow  in 
front. 

And  secondly,  a  black  felt  capote,  with  silver  braid 
and  buckle  and  a  long  feather  on  the  top.  Black  | 
velvet  bandeau  inside,  with  spray  of  crimson  roses.  | 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


516. — SnoOTixo  CosTciCE  AXD  UiDiNO- Habit. 

I.  Shonthing  costume  in  light  cloth.  Knickerbockers  buttoning 
on  the  outside.  Short  skirt,  bound  with  black  Telvet,  mounted  in 
broad  pleats,  flat  in  front  and  buttoning  all  the  way  down.  Tight- 
fitting  jacket,  also  bound  with  velvet,  with  turn^-down  colW  of 
the  same.  Felt  hat  trimmed  with  velvet,  and  a  plnme  of  cock’s 
feathers.  Doeskin  gaiters- 

Riding-habit  of  black  cloth.  The  jacket  of  this  has  a  little 
braiding  upon  the  sleeves,  and  a  tumed'-back  collar.  The  basqnes, 
open  in  front,  show  a  waistcoat  underneath.  Black  hat  with  long 
veil  of  white  gauze. 

517. — Aumey  Costitmbs. 

I.  Costume  for  little  ^rl.  Short  skirt,  with  flat  tablier  in  front, 
the  back  in  kilted  pleats.  The  sides  are  ornamented  with  bows  of 
ribbon  to  match  the  material  of  which  the  dress  is  made.  Water¬ 
proof  cloak  of  light  grey  cloth,  buttoned  in  front  with  two  rows  of 
buttons.  Pelerine  with  hood  ending  with  a  tassel.  Sleeves  drawn 
in  at  the  waist  with  elastic. 

i.  Costume  for  young  lady.  Long  skirt  of  black  faye.  trimmed 
in  front  with  three  crossway  flounces  falling  one  over  the  other. 
The  back  a  long  train  mounted  in  a  large  Bulgare  pleat.  Tight- 
fitting  cuiras.se  bodice  without  trimming.  Sleeves  drawn,  and  finished 
with  two  frills,  one  upright,  and  another  falling  over  the  hand. 
Long  waterproof  without  sleeves,  simply  stitched  at  the  edges, 
buttoning  to  the  waist.  Hood  lined  with  black  silk,  and  ornamented 
with  a  tassel. 

3.  Costume  for  young  girl.  Dress  of  vigogne  beige.  The  skirt 
trimmed  with  two  frill^  flounces.  Square  tablier  of  the  same 
material,  fastened  with  a  bow  of  faye  to  match.  Tight-fitting  bodice 
with  sleeves  with  deep  pointed  cuff.  Macfarlane  cloak  of  iron-grey 


waterproof  cloth,  with  wide  sleeves.  This  cloak  is  buttoned  the 
whole  way  down  the  front,  and  has  a  round  hood  ornamented  with 
a  ewd  and  tassels,  which  arc  fastened  by  a  jet  buckle. 

518.  — ^Travelling  Costume. 

Princess  dress  of  black  tafletas,  without  trimming.  Large  capote 
in  light-grey  cloth.  This  is  Princess  shape,  witli  two  rows  of 
buttons  down  the  front.  The  collar,  which  has  turned-haeJe  corners, 
the  pockets  and  the  cuffs,  are  all  stitched  with  silk  to  match.  Hat 
of  black  straw,  turned  up  behind,  trimmed  with  a  scarf  of  ecruc 
gauze  and  a  bird’s  wing. 

519.  — Childben’s  Dresses. 

1.  Costume  for  girl  of  8  years  old.  Black  velvet  frock  with 
Princess  front,  the  back  in  plc.its  the  whole  way  down.  Sailor 
collar.  The  bottom  of  the  skirt  has  a  flounce  of  blue  cashmere,  and 
a  brand  sash  of  blue  ribbon  is  tied  loosely  below  the  waist.  Black 
velvet  hat  turned  up  with  butterfly  bow  of  blue  ribbon.  Long 
feather  to  match,  covering  the  crown. 

2.  Louis  XV.  tablier  for  girl  of  10.  This  tablier,  which  is  made 
of  nainsook,  has  plastrons  before  and  behind,  and  a  sash  of  the  same 
material.  It  is  trimmed  entirely  with  Valenciennes  lace  and  inser¬ 
tion. 

510. — Dress  of  Black  Faille. 

'  Dress  of  rich  black  faille,  trimmed  with  black  gold  braid  and 
fringe.  The  train  skirt  has  at  the  bottom  two  gathered  flounces, 
headed  by  a  broad  braid.  The  tunic,  which  is  edged  with  a  deep 
black  silk  fringe,  above  which  is  a  gathered  flounce  headed  with 
a  braid  like  that  upon  the  skirt,  is  very  long  and  full  and  draped 
at  the  side  with  a  black  and  gold  coni  and  tassels.  The  cuirass 
bodice  is  trimmed  with  fringe  and  a  narrow  braid  to  match  that 
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Madams  A.  Lbtellieb,  30,  Hkneietta  St„  Covent  Gaeden,  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Mateeials 

BEQUISED  POE  THE  NEEDLEWOEE  DESIONS  ON  THESE  PaOES. 


upon  the  skirt  and  tunic.  Cravat  of  gold-coloured  silk  and  bow  of 
the  same  in  the  hair. 

S*i- — Walking  Costume. 

Skirt  of  black  faille.  Confection  of  black  velvet  of  a  very  elegant 
form.  This  is  trimmed  with  narrow  silk  braid  and  very  htindsoim 
fringe,  and  lias  a  turned-down  collar  of  black  faille,  with  bow  of 
black  ribbon,  with  long  loops  and  ends  behind. 

512. — Walking  Toilette. 

Dress  of  olive-green  faille  with  round  skirt,  trimmed  with 
gathered  flounces.  Tunic  of  the  same,  ornamented  also  with  a 
gathered  flounce.  Vetement  of  black  cloth,  with  double  basques  in 
front,  trimmed  (as  are  also  the  sleeves)  with  a  band  of  silver  fox 
fur.  A  crossway  band  of  faille  simulates  the  front  of  a  hood  behind, 
and  is  finished  hy  a  bow  of  black  faille  ribbon. 

523. — Walking  Costume. 

Dress  of  beige.  The  round  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce 
and  drawn  bouillonnes.  It  is  mounted  in  a  large  VVatteau  pleat, 
the  sides  of  which  are  buttoned  down,  and  the  centre  ornamented 
with  large  bows  of  the  material,  mlxeil  with  ribbon  cn  cascade. 
Jacket  of  black  cloth  half-fitting.  The  fronts  long  and  pointetl, 
and  the  back  short  and  round.  It  is  trimmeil  down  the  back  with 
bretelles  of  braid,  each  ending  with  an  ornament  in  passementerie. 
The  edges  are  bordered  with  a  silk  fringe. 

524. — Walking  Dbess. 

Skirt  of  faille  with  tunic  of  cashmere.  Comfortable  pardessus 
of  black  ribbed  cloth,  lined  with  fur  and  bordered  with  the  same, 
trimmed  with  broad  Hercules  braid.  lionnct  of  black  felt,  the 
turned-up  brim  lined  with  black  velvet,  with  torsade  of  the  same, 
in  which  is  placed  a  large  camellia  underneath. 

525. — Visiting  Toilette. 

Dress  of  black  faille,  the  short  train  skirt  of  which  is  trimmed 
w'ith  flounces,  headed  by  a  band  of  black  and  white  plaid.  Tunic 
to  correspond.  Confection  of  black  velvet,  long  and  pointed  in 
front,  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  handsome  passementerie. 
Bonnet  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  faille  ribbon,  black  ostrich 
feathers,  and  a  crimson  wing. 

526  to  529. — Embeoideeed  Netting-Case. 

Tlic  case  consists  of  two  sides  of  cardboard,  each  measuring  12 
inches  by  10,  covered  with  Java  canvas  on  the  outside,  and  lined 
with  blue  taffetas.  The  latter  material  is  used  in  a  doable  layer  to 
form  the  back  of  the  case.  Illustration  S*7  gives  in  the  original 
size  the  embroidery  on  the  canvas  ground.  It  is  worked  in  chain 
stiti'h  and  point  russc  with  red,  green,  and  blue  shaded  silk,  and 
edgcil  on  each  side  with  white  braid ;  this  braid  must  be  chosen 
with  open-work  edges,  so  that  narrow  blue  chenille  may  be  threaded 
through  it.  See  illustration.  The  purls  outside  the  braid  are 
fastened  with  point  russe  stitches  of  blue  silk.  Between  these 
strips  of  embroidery  black  spangles  are  placed  upon  the  canvas 
and  fastened  down  with  point  russe  stitches  of  blue  silk.  Then 
consult  illustration  528,  which  shows  the  case  opened,  and  fit  the 
side  of  the  case  intended  to  hold  the  netting  frame  with  three 
pockets  of  cardboard  covered  with  blue  taffetas,  and  the  other  half 
with  a  bag  of  the  same  material,  for  the  reception  of  the  balls  of 
thread,  netting,  needles,  and  meshes.  The  bag  is  cut  out  of  a 
straight  piece  of  taffetas  44  inches  long  and  10  broad;  it  is  drawn 
up  with  blue  silk  cord.  The  two  halves  of  the  case  are  then  bound 
with  blue  ribbon,  and  edged  with  blue  silk  cord,  aud  the  double 
fold  of  taffetas  is  sewn  between  them,  as  above  directed.  The 
handles  are  made  of  strips  of  Java  canvas  lO  inches  long  and 
broad ;  each  handle  has  an  embroidery  of  feather  stitch  or  button¬ 
hole  stitch  worked  with  blue  purse  silk. 

530. — COBNEE-PiBCES  FOE  CUSHIONS  AND  ANTIM-VCASSABS. 

Netting  and  Florentine  Guipure. 

The  design  is  worked  on  a  ground  of  straight  netting  in  point 
de  toile  and  point  d'esprit  with  twist  or  cotton.  The  raised  leaves 
are  made  by  carrying  the  thread  across  several  times,  and  tilling  it 
up  in  point  de  reprise.  The  Venetian  bars  are  worked  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  outlines  are  worked  iu  buttonhole  stitch  with  purls 
where  required  by  the  illustration.  The  groundwork  of  netting  is 
then  cut  away  from  the  embroidery. 

531. — Lace  Edging  for  Washing  Mateeials. 

Mignardise  and  Crochet. 

Along  one  side  of  the  mignardise  crochet  as  follows  : — 1st  row: 
9  times  alternately  i  double,  i  chain ;  then  i  double ;  1  double  in 
the  next  3  loops  together,  so  as  to  form  the  centre  part  of  a  Vandyke, 
I  double,  I  chain,  1  double ;  then  to  form  a  crossway  bar  2  chain, 
,  join  to  the  last  but  one  double  before  the  centre  of  the  Vandyke,  2 
J  double,  the  first  of  which  is  in  the  first  of  the  last  worked  2  chain, 


and  the  second  in  the  double  stitch  before  the  same  2  chain ;  t 
twice  alternately  i  chain,  i  double ;  then  i  bar  of  4  chain,  join  to 
the  corresponding  stitch  of  the  Vandyke ;  4  double,  the  first  3  in 
the  first  3  of  the  4  chain,  the  last  in  tlie  double  before  the  4  chain ; 
repeat  3  times  from  +,  making  each  bar  longer  by  2  stitches  than 
the  jircceding;  and  increasing  therefore  by  2  chain,  and  2  double, 
6  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  Alternately  1  treble  in  the  next 
stitch  but  one,  i  chain.  3rd  row  :  Along  the  otlier  side  of  tho 
mignardise,  i  double  in  the  3  hwps  (together)  of  the  next  hollow,  i 
double,  6  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  double ;  then  *  3  times  alter¬ 
nately  2  chain,  i  double ;  then  5  chain,  3  times  alternately  i  double, 
2  chain ;  then  6  times  alternately  i  double,  i  chain  ;  then  i  double, 

1  double  in  tho  next  3  loops  together ;  i  double,  i  chain,  i  double, 

I  bar  like  the  Jirst  bar  of  the  previous  row  ;  twice  alternately  i 
chain,  i  double ;  then  i  bar  like  the  second  of  the  last  row ;  3  times 
alternately  i  chain,  i  double ;  then  repeat  from  *. 

S32.  534.  54°,  iind  542.— Fringes. 

532.  Fringe  of  black  worsted  braiil  sewn  on  to  a  horizontal  piece 
of  stronger  braid  in  the  manner  shown  by  our  illustration.  The 
long  loops  of  braid  measure  iu  the  original  two  inches  in  length, 
and  end  in  a  tassel  of  black  worsteil  cord,  tied  below  the  loop  of 
braid  so  as  to  form  a  circular  heading. 

534.  This  fringe  consists  of  circular  twists  of  black  silk  cord, 
from  the  centre  of  which  fall  bunches  of  narrow  crepe  ribbon,  bound 
together  below  the  circle  of  cord  with  black  parse  silk. 

540.  Fringe  of  heavy  black  purse  silk,  with  loops  of  black  silk 
braid,  arranged  as  shown  in  our  illustration.  At  the  end  of  each 
loop  a  dropper  of  black  silk. 

542.  Fringe  of  black  worsted  cord,  arrangeil  in  loops  along  a 
horizontal  piece  of  black  braid,  which  serves  as  a  foundation. 
The  longer  loops  are  finished  off  with  tassels  of  black  worsted  cord 
in  strands  of  8  inches  in  length. 

533  and  539. — Collars  and  Cuffs. 

Collars  and  culls  of  lawn  with  deep  lace  and  insertion ;  the 
collar  turned  down  in  front  over  a  bow,  and  long  ends  of  mull  muslin, 
trimmed  to  correspond.  Sleeves  aud  chemisette  of  white  mull 
muslin. 

S3S  and  537.— Collar  and  Sleeves  of  Lawn  and  Lace. 

Chemisette  and  sleeves  of  white  mull  muslin,  with  culls  and  stand- 
up  collar  of  lawn,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace,  bow  and  ends  of 
muslin,  edged  with  lace  to  correspond. 

536. — Monogram. 

This  design  may  be  embroidered  with  white  or  coloured  thread  in 
satin,  oven-ast,  and  knotted  stitch.  For  the  letter  B  coloured 
stuflf  is  sometimes  used  in  preference. 

538  and  541. 

Collars  aud  cuffs  of  blue  and  white  striped  linen,  with  chemisette 
and  long  sleeves  of  white  batiste. 

543  and  546. — Two  Edgings  foe  Washing  Materials. 

Point  Lace  Braid,  Crochet,  and  Mignardise. 

For  No.  543  crochet  along  one  side  of  the  point  lace  braid  as 
follows: — 1st  row:  *  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  cord  between 
two  patterns,  5  treble,  work  4  chain  between  each  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  open-work  edge  of  tho  braid,  4  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 
2nd  row  :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  2  long  treble,  separated 
by  4  chain  in  the  cord  between  two  patterns,  one  bi'fore  and  one 
after  the  double  stitch  on  the  other  side,  4  chain,  2  trelile  seimratwl 
by  4  chain  at  regular  intervals  in  the  open-work  edge  of  the  braid, 
4  chain  ;  reoeat  from  •.  3rd  row :  i  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2 ;  repeat. 
No.  546  requires  a  narrow  mignardise,  as  well  as  the  jioint  lace 
braid,  ist  row:  5  double  in  the  cord  between  two  patterns  of  the 
point  lace  braid,  joining  the  centre  stitch  to  the  ist  lo<ip  of  the 
mignardise,  2  chain,  join  to  next  loop  of  mignartlise,  6  slip  stitches 
in  the  open-work  edge  of  the  point  lace  braid,  joining  to  the  mig¬ 
nardise  after  the  2nd  stitch,  1  purl  of  5  chain,  and  i  slip  stitch  in 
the  ist  chain  stitch,  6  slip  stitches  in  the  edge  of  the  point  lace 
braid,  joining  after  the  4th  stitch  to  the  7th  loop  of  mignardise, 
and  after  the  6th  stitch  to  the  8th  loop,  2  chain ;  repeat  from  * 
Along  the  other  side  of  mignardise  proceeil  as  follows : — •  7  double, 
separated  by  4  chain  between  each  in  7  loops  of  mignardise,  which 
form  a  scallop  in  the  last  row,  miss  4  loops  in  the  hollow ;  repeat 
from  *.  3rd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  point  lace  braid  i 
long  treble,  6  chain,  1  treble,  6  chain,  i  long  treble,  5  chain ;  repeat 
from  *,  and  consult  the  illustration  for  the  place  of  the  treble  and 
long  treble  stitches.  4th  row  :  i  treble,  miss  2,  2  chain  ;  repeat. 

544  and  547. — Two  Edgings  foe  Washing  Materials,  Ac. 

Point  Lace  Braid,  Crochet,  and  Mignardise. 

No.  544  is  commenced  as  follows: — ist  row:  Join  to  a  loop  of 
mignardise,  8  slip  stitches  in  the  open-worked  border  of  the  point 
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lace  braid,  *  14  chain ;  join  to  the  next  loop  but  3  of  the  inignardise, 
gdinp  back  aluii^  the  last  ii  of  the  14  chain,  crochet  1  leaf  as 
followR:  I  slip  stitch,  i  double,  twice  altcniutely  i  chain,  i  treble  in 
the  next  stitch  but  i,  then  l  chain,  1  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but 
I,  I  double,  I  slip  stitch,  ii  chain,  join  to  the  next  loop  but  4  of  the 
mipiardise,  and  poinfj  back  along  the  ii  chain  work  i  leaf  as 
before;  then  3  chain,  8  slip  stitch  in  the  {loint  lace  braid,  join  to 
the  next  loop  but  3  of  the  niignanlise ;  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
work  3  chain,  join  to  the  next  loop  on  the  other  side  of  the  niignar- 
dise,  4  tiini>s  alternately  s  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  next  l(X)p,  then 
14  chain,  join  to  the  oj>en-work  edge  of  the  braid  on  the  other  side, 
going  back  along  ii  of  the  14  chain,  crochet  i  leaf  as  before 
described ;  3  clutin,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  next  loop  but  4  of  the  niig- 
nardise ;  on  the  same  side  as  the  last,  4  times  alteniately  2  chain, 

1  slip  stitch  in  the  next  loop,  then  on  the  WTong  side  of  the  work 
3  chain,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  point  lace  braid  8  slip  stitches 
in  the  open-work  edge  ;  repeat  Irom  *.  2nd  row  :  For  the  lower 
edge  of  the  lace,  •  9  treble  separated  by  4  chain  between  each  in 
the  centre  9  of  the  next  13  loojw,  forming  a  scallop  of  inignardise ;  the 
upper  parts  tf  the  last  treble  are  not  yet  drawn  up ;  i  treble  in  the 
edge  of  the  point  lace  braid,  the  upper  parts  to  be  drawn  up  with 
the  last  treble ;  4  chain,  3  treble,  with  4  chain  iKlwcen  each  in 
the  point  lace  braid;  4  chain,  i  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  cord 
between  two  patterns,  4  chain,  4  treble,  with  4  chain  between  each 
in  the  point  lace  braid ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  last  treble  to  be 
d;  awn  up  together  with  those  of  the  next  stitch ;  repeat  from  *. 
3rd  row  :  *  I  treble  in  the  cord  ladween  2  patterns  of  the  point  lace 
braid,  7  chain,  i  treble  in  the  point  lace  braid ;  1 7  chain,  i  double 
in  the  point  lace  braid,  6  chain,  i  double  in  the  5th  of  the  13  loops 
forming  a  scallop  of  inignardise;  6  chain,  join  to  the  nth  of  the 
17  chain,  10  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  loop  but  one  of  the  same 
scallop;  17  chain,  I  double  in  the  next  loop  but  one,  6  chain,  i 
double  in  the  point  lace  braid,  6  chain,  join  to  the  nth  of  the  17 
chain,  10  chain,  i  treble  in  the  point  lace  braid,  7  chain ;  repeat 
from  *.  4th  row :  Alternately  i  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2. 

No.  547  is  commenced  as  follows: — istrow:  *  i  treble  in  the 
cord  between  two  jiatterns  of  the  point  lace  braid,  i  chain,  i  purl 
of  5  chain  and  1  double  in  the  first  chain  stitch,  2  chain,  i  treble  in 
the  same  cord  where  the  last  was  crocheted ;  5  times  alternately  i 
chain,  1  purl,  2  chain,  i  treble  in  the  jioiut  lace  braid ;  then  twice 
alternately  i  chain,  1  purl,  2  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  cord,  S 
chain,  20  slip  stitches  in  the  point  lace  braid,  6  chain,  join  to  the  3rd 
of  the  $  chain,  3  chain,  3  purl,  1  double  in  the  last  of  the  3  chain, 

2  chain,  1  double  in  the  3rd  of  the  last  6  chain,  2  chain ;  repeat 
from  *.  2nd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  point  lace  braid, 

5  double  on  the  cord  between  two  patterns,  27  chain,  join  to  the 
edge  of  the  point  lace  braid,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch,  i  double,  i  treble, 
I  long  treble  in  the  20th,  19th,  iStli,  and  17th  of  the  27  chain; 
7  chain,  join  to  the  edge  of  the  point  lace  braid,  3  chain,  join  to  the 
point  lace  braid,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch,  i  double,  i  treble,  i  long 
treble  in  the  fiirst  4  of  the  7  chain,  7  chaiu,  join  to  the  open-work 
edge  of  the  point  lace  braid,  3  chain,  join  to  the  braid,  3  chain, 

1  slip  stitch,  I  double,  i  treble,  1  long  treble  in  the  first  four  of  the 
7  chain,  then  i  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  i  slip  stitch  in  the 
i6tb,  isth,  14th,  and  13th  of  the  27  chain,  3  chain,  join  to  the  point 
lace  braid,  3  chain,  join  to  the  9th  of  the  27  chain,  1 1  chain,  join  to 
the  24th  of  the  27  chain,  8  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row  :  Alter¬ 
nately  I  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2.  In  working  the  above  patterns 
much  of  the  effect  depends  on  the  regularity  with  which  the  stitches 
are  placed  in  the  point  lace  braid.  The  illustrations  should  be  in 
all  places  carefully  consulted,  and  the  joinings  made  in  exactly  the 
positions  directed  by  them. 

S4S.— Oexamextal  Hand-Glass. 

Trace  the  design  on  the  back  of  the  wooden  veneer,  and  paint  the 
design  in  sepia  and  lampblack.  When  the  colours  are  dry  go  over 
the  outlines  with  a  drawing-pen  (lithographic),  and  with  your  black 
paint,  and  send  the  wood  to  be  polished.  A  light  wood  should  be 
■elected  for  this  design. 

548  and  530. — Two  Ixsertioxs. 

Mignardisc  and  Crochet. 

For  No.  548  proceed  as  follows: — ist  row:  Alternately  2  treble 
in  the  first  2  loops,  the  upper  parts  drawn  up,  not  separately  but 
all  together,  5  chain.  2nd  row :  Alternately  i  treble,  2  chain  ;  miss 
2.  3rd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  *  6  chain,  i  double 
in  the  2  next  loops  together,  2  chaiu ;  join  to  the  4th  of  the  previous 

6  chain,  twice  alternately  3  chain,  i  purl  downward — that  is,  6 
chain,  take  out  the  needle,  put  it  in  the  ist  chain,  and  then  draw 
the  6th  through  the  stitch,  4  chain ;  miss  i  loop,  i  double  in  the 

2  next  loops  together,  2  chain ;  join  to  the  2nd  of  the  previous  4 
chaiu,  I  chain,  i  purl  downward,  3  chaiu,  i  purl  downward,  miss  i 


loop ;  rci>eat  from  *.  This  completes  one  half  of  the  insertion. 
The  second  half  is  crocheted  in  the  same  way,'joiniug  the  3  chain 
between  the  purls  as  reijuired  by  the  illustration. 

F'or  No.  550  crochet  along  one  side  of  the  inignardise  as  follows : — 
1st  row  :  *  1  treble  in  the  first  2  hxips  together,  4  chain,  i  treble 
in  the  next  loop,  4  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  5  double  in 
the  4  chain ;  rejieat.  31x1  row  :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  mignar- 
dise,  alternately  7  long  twble  in  the  next  loop ;  miss  2  IcKips,  1  chain. 
4th  row :  Alternately  2  double  in  the  first  single  chain  stitch,  9 
chain.  In  crocheting  the  second  half  of  the  pattern  the  centre  of 
this  9  chain  must  be  joined  to  the  corresponding  stitch  of  the  first 
half. 

S49. — Edging  foe  Washing  Mateeials. 

The  same  stitches  are  required  here  as  in  No.  544.  The  button¬ 
hole  stitches  round  the  outer  edge  require  to  be  carefully  gra¬ 
duated. 

SJi  and  552. — Embboidebed  Footstool. 

Square  cushion,  measuring  fourteen  inches  each  way,  and  stand¬ 
ing  four  inches  high.  It  has  a  cover  of  grey  satin,  on  which  the 
design  is  embroidered  in  chain  and  feather  stitch,  with  shaded  pink 
and  green  silks.  The  small  buttons  of  grey  satin  are  then  sewn  on, 
and  the  embroidery  is  edged  with  a  box-pleated  frill  and  fringed 
ruchiug  of  the  satin.  Strong  silk  cord  and  bows  of  satin  fringe  at 
each  end  are  then  introduced  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

553  to  555- — Ornamental  Woek-IIasket. 

Basket  and  lid  of  fancy  straw,  with  ornaments  of  black  polished 
cane.  The  original  measures  6  inches  in  height  and  9  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  open-work  part  of  the  straw  is  lined  with  pale  blue 
talfetas,  on  which  is  an  embroidery.  Sec  illustrations  554  and  555 
for  the  original  size.  The  design  is  worked  with  purse  silks  of 
diflerent  colours  in  chain,  overcast,  knotted,  and  feather  stitch.  On 
the  lid  is  a  cushion  covered  with  pale  blue  tafietas,  and  lined  with 
cardboard.  The  talfetas  cover  is  quilted  in  diamonds,  in  each  of 
which  a  little  star  has  been  previously  worked  in  chain  and  knotted 
silk,  with  white,  green,  and  red  purse  silk.  The  lining  of  the 
basket  consists  of  dark  blue  tafietas,  and  the  same  material  is 
arranged  in  vandyked  ruchings  to  hide  the  sewing  on  of  the 
cushion. 

556. — COEXER-PlECE  FOR  CxTSHIONS  AND  AnTIMACASSABS. 

Netting  and  Florentine  Guipure. 

The  design  is  worked  on  a  ground  of  straight  netting  in  point 
d’esprit,  with  twist  or  cotton.  The  raised  leaves  are  made  by  carry¬ 
ing  the  cotton  across  several  times,  and  filling  it  up  in  point  dc 
reprise ;  the  outlines  are  worked  in  buttonhole  stitch  with  purls, 
as  required  by  the  illustration. 

S57. — Rosette  foe  Antimacassars,  &c. 

This  is  begun  in  the  centre  with  a  chaiu  of  1 6  stitches.  Close  into  a 
circle  and  proceed  as  follows  : — 1st  round:  4  chain  to  form  1  long 
treble,  39  long  treble  in  the  circle ;  every  round  is  completed  by  a 
slip  stitch  in  the  first  stitch.  2nd  round ;  4  chain  to  form  1  long 
treble,  4  long  treble  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  4  long  treble,  the 
upper  parts  to  be  drawn  through  with  the  stitch  on  the  needle  by 
one  eflbrt  of  the  needle  so  as  to  form  a  Vandyke,  *  8  chain,  5  long 
treble,  the  upper  parts  to  be  drawn  as  above  described,  repeat 
6  times  from  *,  then  8  chain.  3rd  round:  *  16  chain,  join  to  the 
point  of  the  Vandyke,  3  double,  3  scallops  of  7  chain  each,  1  double, 
then  6  double,  3  scallops  of  7  chain  each,  1  double,  then  2  more 
double  in  the  same  loop,  1  double  in  the  double  stitch  to  which  the 
last  join  was  made,  8  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
next  Vandyke,  repeat  7  times  from  *,  joining  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

558.  — Bobdee  foe  Blinds,  Cuetains,  &c. 

Darning  on  Net  and  Mignardisc. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  over  which  place  the  net,  and 
go  over  the  outlines  with  mignardise.  Then  put  in  the  darning  as 
shown  by  the  illustration,  and  apply  the  raised  spots.  For  the 
latter  wind  the  cotton  ■leveral  times  round  a  coarse  steel  knitting- 
needle,  and  fill  up  the  circle  with  double  crochet.  This  design  may 
be  worked  on  black  net  with  black  purse  silk  and  soutache. 

559.  — Lace  Edging  foe  Undselinen,  &c. 

Point  Lace. 

This  pretty  design  requires  two  patterns  of  point  lace  hraid,  one 
plain  and  one  in  medallions.  The  connecting  hars  are  worked  in 
overcast  stitch,  the  wheels  are  then  added,  and  the  lace  finished  off 
with  a  pearl  edging. 

360. — Lace  Edging  toe  Tbimhing  Undeelinen,  &c. 

This  lace  is  crocheted  partly  the  long  and  partly  the  short  wa^. 
1st  row :  The  short  way.  •  14  chain,  close  into  a  circle  with  a  shp 
stitch,  7  chain,  4  times  alternately  i  double  long  treble  in  the  next 
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of  the  14  chain,  5  chain,  tlicn  8  double  long  treble  in  the  6  of  the 
14  chain,  11  chain,  join  to  the  last  of  the  S  chain  before  the  8  double 
long  treble ;  repeat  from  *.  iiid  row :  1  he  long  way.  Along  that 
side  of  the  lace  which  consists  of  12  chain  after  the  8  double  long 
treble  5  treble,  with  3  chain  between  each  in  the  loop  of  12  chain. 
3rd  row :  2  double  in  the  scallop  of  chain,  5  chain.  4th  row : 
Alternately  6  treble  in  the  5  chain,  4  treble  in  the  4  doubla. 

561.  — Kosktte  fob  Amimacissab. 

This  is  begun  in  the  centre  on  a  chain  of  24  stitches,  closc“d  into  a 
circle  with  i  slip  stitch,  ist  round  :  *  2  double,  16  chain,  2  donble, 
then  6  chain,  1  treble,  3  chain,  i  treble,  6  chain ;  rcj)eat  7  time's 
from  *,  then  i  slip  stitch  in  the  1st  stitch.  Every  round  is  closed 
in  this  manner  with  a  slip  stitch.  2nd  round  :  Join  on  a  new  thread, 
*  I  treble  in  the  loop  of  1 6  chain,  3  times  alternately  3  chain,  1 
treble,  then  9  chain,  1  treble,  then  3  times  alternately  3  chain,  1 
treble  in  the  same  loeep  ;  re  jicat  7  times  trom  *.  Fasten,and  cut 
off  the  thread.  3rd  rouiul:  With  anew  thread  *  6  treble',  separatc'd 
by  3  chain  between  each  in  the  loop  of  9  chain,  7  chain,  6  treble 
with  3  chain  between  each  in  the  same  loop,  then  3  chain  j  repeat 
from  *  7  times.  Faste'ii  and  cut  oil' the  thread. 

562.  — Ehoino  fob  Undebunen,  &c. 

Netting  and  Embroidery. 

This  style  of  work  w  ill  be  found  to  be  a  pretty  variation  to  the 
ordinary  embre)idery  u.scd  for  the  purpose.  The  design  is  worked 
on  a  ground  of  straight  netting,  of  which  our  illustration  gives  the 
original  size.  The  outlines  are  traced  on  tine  nainsook,  under  which 
the  netting  and  traeing-paper  are  carefully  fastened.  The  wheels 
and  bars  which  join  the  ))atterns  of  the  centre  to  the  edge  of  the 
work  are  then  embroidered  in  lace  thread,  and  the  patterns  them¬ 
selves  are  worked  with  embroidery  ci  tton  in  satin  and  overc'ast 
stitch.  The  outer  edge  is  then  scalloped  and  worked  in  button-hole 
stitch,  and  the  nainsook  and  netting  are  cut  away  as  required. 

563. — Nightcap.  Crochet. 

Tliis  pretty  design,  which  represents  a  star  of  nine  rays,  is  begun 
in  the  centre  with  7  chain  closed  into  a  circle  by  a  slip  stitch. 
1st  round:  6  chain,  the  first  34  form  i  treble,  8  time's  alternately, 
I  treble  in  the  circle,  3  chain.  Every  round  is  of  course  closed  with 
a  slip  stitch.  2nd  round :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  1  treble,  8  times 
alternately  3  chain,  miss  1,  3  treble,  then  3  chain,  miss  x,  l  treble. 
3rd  round :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  2  treble,  8  times  alternately  3 
chain,  miss  i,  5  treble,  then  3  chain,  miss  1,  2  treble.  The  4th  and 
5th  rounds  are  crocheted  like  the  3rd  round,  but  the  number  of 
treble  stitches  in  the  close  part  of  the  pattern  is  increased  by  2  in 
every  round.  6th  round  :  2  .slip  stitches,  3  chain  to  form  i  treble, 

3  treble,  8  times  alternately  3  chain,  miss  i,  4  treble,  3  chain,  miss  3, 
treble,  then  3  chain,  miss  i,  4  treble,  3  chain.  7th  round:  1  slip 

stitch,  3  chain  to  form  1  treble,  3  treble,  8  times  alternatt'ly  3  chain, 
miss  I,  4  treble,  S  chain,  miss  5,  4  treble,  then  3  chain,  miss  i, 

4  treble,  5  chain.  8th  round :  i  slip  stitch,  3  chain  to  form  1  treble, 

3  treble.  Every  succeeding  round  to  the  19th  inclusive  begins  in  this 
way,  so  that  the  directions  will  not  be  repeated .  *  3  chain,  miss  i, 

4  treble,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  5  chain,  3  chain, 
miss  3,  4  treble',  repeat  from  *  7  times,  then  3  chain,  miss  i, 

treble,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  5  chain,  3  chain. 
9th  round :  *  3  chain,  miss  i,  4  treble,  3  chain,  mi.ss  3,  3  treble^ 

3  chain,  miss  3,  4  treble',  repeat  7  times  from  *,  3  chain,  miss  l, 

4  treble',  3  chain,  miss  3,  3  treble,  3  chain.  10th,  iith,  and  12th 
rounds  arc  croe'heted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  9tb,  increasing  the 
number  of  treble  stitches  in  the  close  part  of  the  work  by  2  stitches 
in  every  round.  13th  round:  *  3  chain,  miss  i,  3  times  alternately 
4  treble,  3  chain,  miss  3,  then  4  treble',  repeat  8  times  from  *,  but 


in  the  last  repetition  the  slip  stitch  is  of  course' substituted  for  the 
3  chain.  14th  rounel :  Like  the  13th,  except  that  of  3  chain,  5  most 
be  cre)cheted  in  the  centre  of  the  pattern,  and  5  stitches  missed. 
15th  round  :  •  3  chain,  miss  i,  twice  alternately  4  treble,  3  chain, 
miss  3,  then  1  treble,  twice  alternately  3  chain,  miss  3,  4  treble, 
repeat  from  *  8  times,  ending  as  in  the  lust  round.  1 6th  to  the  19th 
rounds :  Like  the  1 5th,  the  number  of  trebles  being  increased  by 

2  in  every  round,  so  that  in  the  19th  round  there  are  9  trebles  in 
each  pattern.  This  is  the  centre  round  of  the  design.  20th  round : 

1  slip  stitch,  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  1  treble,  •  3  chain,  i  treble  in 
the  3  chain,  3  chain,  1  treble  in  the  next  treble  but  one,  3  treble, 

3  chain,  miss  3,  4  treble,  3  chain,  miss  3,  7  treble,  twice  alternately 
3  chain,  miss  3,  4  treble,  repeat  from  *  8  times.  21st  round: 
6  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble,  *  twice  alternately  i  treble  in 
the  3  chain,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  treble  but  one,  3  treble, 
3  chain,  miss  3,  4  treble,  3  chain,  miss  3,  5  treble,  twice  alternately 
3  chain,  miss  3,  4  treble,  3  chmn,  repeat  8  times  from  *.  22nd  round : 

2  slip  stitch,  6  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  1  treble,  *  twiee  alternately 

1  treble  in  the  3  ehain,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  treble  but  one, 

3  treble  in  the  3  chain,  3  chain,  miss  3,  4  treble,  3  chain,  miss  3, 
3  treble,  twice  alternately  3  chain,  miss  3,  4  treble,  3  chain,  1  treble 
in  the  3  chain,  3  chain,  repeat  8  times  from  *.  In  the  23rd  round 
to  the  37th  round  the  pattern  is  completed,  the  rays  being  pointed 
or  narrowed  by  ci'ocheting  in  reverse  order  from  the  15th  to  the  1st 
round.  The  open  groundwork  between  the  rays  is  widened  in  every 
round  by  i  treble  and  3  chain.  The  beginning  and  end  of  all  these 
rounds  are  the  same  as  in  the  22ud  round.  38th  and  39th  rounds: 

2  slip  stitches,  6  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble,  alternately 
I  treble  in  the  3  chain,  3  chain.  40th  round :  3  chain  to  form  i 
treble,  1  treble  in  every  stitch.  41st  round :  For  the  round  of 
holes,  6  chain  to  form  i  treble  long  trel  le,  2  treble  long  treble, 
alternately  3  chain,  miss  3,  3  treble  long  treble,  last  of  all  3  cliain. 
42n(i  round:  Like  the  40th.  43rd  round:  Alternately  5  chain, 
miss  3,  I  double,  last  of  all  5  chain.  44th  round:  Alternately 
S  chain,  i  double  in  the  5th  chain  of  the  last  round.  4Sth  round : 
*  2  chain,  i  treble  in  the  5  chain,  2  chain,  x  treble  long  treble  in 
the  same  5  ehain,  3  chain,  x  treble  in  the  centre  part  of  the  treble 
long  treble,  x  treble  long  treble  in  the  5  chain,  3  chain,  x  treble  in 
the  centre  part  of  the  treble  long  treble,  2  chain,  x  treble  in  the 
5  chain  where  the  treble  long  treble  was  worked,  2  chain,  1  donble 
in  the  next  5  chain,  repeat  from  *.  This  completes  the  cap  and 
lace  edging. 

564  and  600. — LorKGiNQ  Chaix.  Embroidery. 

The  chair  itself  is  of  pale  brown  w(X)d,  with  folding  hinges  to 
adapt  it  to  the  convenience  of  the  sitter.  We  give  in  No.  600 
(on  Pattern  Sheet)  the  design  for  the  embroidered  cover,  which  is 
worked  in  cross  stitch  on  a  canvas  ground  with  Berlin  wool  and 
filoselle.  The  eolours  used  are  as  follows : — Two  shades  of  red,  two 
shades  of  green,  two  shades  of  blue,  blaek,  pale  brown,  maize,  and 
white.  When  the  embroidery  is  completed  the  strip  is  edged  on 
the  long  sides  with  a  thick  silk  curd  and  a  narrow  border  of  plush, 
and  on  the  narrow  way  with  deep  woollen  fringe  of  shaded  brown. 
The  lining  consists  of  a  stout  grey  twill. 

565. — Monoobam  fob  Pocket-Handkerchifs,  &c. 
Embroidery. 

The  design  is  embroidered  with  white  embroiderj’  cotton  in  satin, 
overcast,  and  knotted  stitch. 

566. — Fastening  fob  Mantles,  &c. 

We  give  here  in  reduced  size  a  design  for  the  fastening  of 
mantles,  paletots,  &c.,  in  perforated  oxydised  metal.  The  outer 
edge  of  each  rosette  is  silver  gilt. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

WEDDING  DRESSES. 

1.  Bridal  dress  of  white  faille.  Skirt  with  long  train 
mounted  in  a  double  pleat  behind.  The  front  is  en¬ 
circled  with  a  pleated  flounce  four  inches  deep,  above 
which  is  a  crossway  pleating  eight  inches  in  depth. 
Tablier  drawn  up  at  the  sides  in  flat  pleats  matching 
those  upon  the  skirt,  trimmed  with  a  broad  Brussels 
lace  and  bouquets  of  orange  flowers  at  the  corners. 
Broad  sash  of  white  faille  under  the  basque  behind. 
Cuirass  bodice  laced  behind,  open  en  chdle,  trimmed 
with  a  ruche  of  the  silk  and  lace.  Sleeves  trimmed 
with  pleatings  of  silk  and  lace  and  a  small  bouquet  of 
flowers.  Wreath  of  orange  blossoms  and  a  tulle  veil. 

2.  Bridesmaid’s  loilet.  Dress  of  sky-blue  faille.  Train 


skirt  kilted  with  broad  Bulgare  pleat  with  drawn  head¬ 
ing.  A  gathered  ruche  of  the  same  down  the  left  side 
of  the  skirt.  Pointed  tablier  drawn  up  on  one  side  edged 
with  a  gathered  flounce  of  pink  faille.  Cuirass  bodice, 
trimmed  with  pink  rouleaux,  with  upright  collar  lined 
with  the  same.  Bonnet  of  white  felt,  trimmed  with 
pink  velvet,  white  brocaded  ribbon,  and  flowers. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 
lady’s  circular  cloak. 

We  give  the  half,  which  is  in  three  pieces,  front, 
back,  and  hood.  The  size  of  the  tissue  paper  obliges 
us  to  cut  the  pattern  with  a  join  from  the  shoulder,  but 
in  cashmere  it  need  only  be  cut  in  two  with  a  join  down 
the  back.  This  cloak  should  be  lined  with  fur,  and 
may  be  cut  longer,  according  to  taste. 
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Embroidered  Footstool. 


Ornamental  Work-Basket. 


■Detail  of  Foot¬ 
stool. 
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FLITTINGS. 


Everybody  is  asking  what  will  be  worn  this 
season?  What  shape  will  bonnets  be?  Will 
hats  be  worn  over  the  eyes  or  on  the  back  of  the  head  ? 
Will  jackets  be  fashionable  ?  Are  tabliers  going  out  ? 
Receiving  numerous  letters  of  inquiry  on  these  and 
similar  topics,  I  thought  I  could  not  adopt  a  better 
means  of  “  posting”  myself  “  up”  on  the  winter  fashions 
than  by  going  to  a  first-rate  West- End  house  and  seeing 
the  novelties  there.  Could  I  do  better  than  choose  Jay’s. 
To  the  great  Mourning  Warehouse,  then,  at  243, 
Regent  Street,  I  went,  and  discovered,  to  begin 
with  dresses,  that  they  are  still  worn  long,  are  still 
tied  back,  and  still  elaborately  trimmed.  The  fashion¬ 
able  colours  are  so  very  dark  as  to  resemble  black, 
except  in  a  side  light.  Some  of  the  contrasts  in  the 
brighter  colours  are  most  exquisite.  I  saw  a  beautiful 
combination  of  a  deep  prune  and  peach  colour  in  silks. 
The  skirt  was  trimmed  with  pleats  in  front,  and  had 
little  bows  of  silk  in  the  two  colours  up  the  front. 
Three  small  prune  flounces  edged  with  peach  trim  the 
front.  The  fashionable  new  material  called  troche, 
which  consists  of  a  satin  ground  with  velvet  flowers 
in  relief,  formed  revers  at  the  sides.  These  revers 
were  gathered  ;  did  not  meet  at  the  back,  but 
show  the  Bulgare  pleat  of  the  skirt.  The  troche 
trimmed  the  queue  de  paon  train.  The  vest  was  of  silk 
with  troche  bodice  made  square,  with  a  square  collar. 
The  sleeve,  of  silk,  was  trimmed  with  a  deep  troche  cuff. 

The  next  dress  was  of  a  very  dark  purple  silk, 
almost  black,  a  colour  that  has  been  prettily  named 
“  raven’s  wing.”  The  front  was  trimmed  with  handsome 
passementerie,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  width,  trimming 
the  left  side,  and  narrow  on  the  right.  A  long  tunic 
train,  trimmed  with  rich  silk  and  tape  fringe,  fell  over 
the  back  of  the  skirt,  and  formed  an  end  at  the  left  side 
of  the  front  of  the  dress.  The  sleeve  was  very  tight — 
they  all  are — open  a  couple  of  inches  up  the  outer 
seam  from  the  wrist,  and  the  opening  trimmed  with  a 
small  pleating  and  a  tiny  bow  of  silk.  The  bodice  had 
a  revers  on  one  side,  with  a  narrow  kilt  pleating  of  the 
silk.  A  trimming  of  passementerie  went  round  the  cuff 
and  the  front  of  the  basque,  and  was  supplemented  on 
the  latter  by  folds  of  silk  ending  in  a  bow. 

The  next  is  a  violet  silk  and  grey  troche,  a  very 
elegant  dress  of  the  Princess  shape.  Body  and  skirt 
are  cut  in  one,  but  the  cut  of  these  dresses  is  the  real 
secret  of  much  of  their  charm,  it  is  so  perfect. 

The  mourning  dresses  are  made  after  the  models  of 
those  in  bright  colours  that  I  have  been  describing.  I 
saw  one  of  crape  over  silk,  with  a  deep  flounce  fas¬ 
tened  down,  as  it  were,  with  folds  of  crape,  and  where- 
ever  the  pleats  of  the  flounce  occurred  small  bows  of 
crape  were  placed  upon  the  pleats.  The  tunic  was  of 
crape,  buttoned  up  the  front  and  vandyked,  trimmed 
with  very  handsome  tape  fringe.  The  silk  tunic  fell 
deep  over  the  skirt  at  the  back,  and  was  trimmed  with 
tape  fringe. 

A  dress  for  slighter  mourning  was  a  black  silk,  the 


skirt  of  which  was  trimmed  with  pleated  flounces. 
The  tunic  is  very  original,  being  composed  entiiely  of 
loops  of  reversible  ribbon,  about  an  inch  wide,  satin 
on  one  side  and  grosgrain  on  the  other.  The  loops  are 
arranged  so  as  to  show  each  side  alternately.  The 
bodice  is  trimmed  with  loops  to  match  on  the  basque, 
the  chest,  and  the  cuff  of  the  sleeve. 

Another  black  silk  has  a  deep  flounce  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  trimmed  with  a  narrow  flounce  of  crape  and 
headed  with  the  same.  The  tunic,  trimmed  with  the 
rich  wavy  tape  fringe  which  is  so  deservedly  popular, 
forms  a  train  at  the  back.  The  bodice  is  cut  in  one 
with  the  skirt,  being  Princess  shape.  The  skirt  is 
gathered  a  little  below  the  waist,  and  is  finished  with 
deep  loops  of  silk.  There  is  a  very  high  double 
collar — a  small  stand-up  collar  inside  a  large  one — a 
very  becoming  style  to  long  necks.  The  crape  tunic 
is  trimmed  round  all  the  edges  with  silk  piping,  as  are 
the  collars  and  the  cuffs. 

The  skirts  are  almost  invariably  of  silk  this  season. 
Another  silk  skirt  has  a  tablier  and  breastplate  of  black 
troche.  The  breastplate  —  which,  if  worn  in  the 
nursery,  would  bear  the  less  warlike  name  of  “  bib” — 
buttons  on  the  shoulders,  and  may,  if  preferred,  be 
tucked  in  under  the  tablier  and  the  basques  of  the 
bodice  be  worn  outside.  At  the  back  the  tunic  is 
Princess  shape,  in  one  with  the  bodice.  The  sleeve  is 
trimmed  with  silk  pleatings,  troche  cuff,  and  bows  of 
silk.  The  silk  skirt  has  silk  flounces  with  folds  of 
troche.  The  train  is  trimmed  with  narrow  kilt-pleated 
flounces,  let  in  in  fans. 

A  black  rep  dress  had  revers  of  crape  beginning  at 
the  seams  under  the  arms  and  buttoned  down  the  sides 
of  the  front,  the  front  breadth  being  trimmed  with  bows 
of  silk.  The  tunic  was  of  rep  trimmed  with  crape,  the 
sleeves  silk,  and  the  bodice  with  basques  and  small 
sailor’s  collar  in  crape. 

The  last  dress  on  my  notes  is  perhaps  the  most 
degant  of  all,  though  it  consists  only  of  black  grena¬ 
dine.  It  is  exquisitely  made.  The  front  is  trimmed 
with  scarves  of  alternate  plain  and  striped  grenadine, 
which  come  quite  to  the  back  at  the  left  side,  but  end 
at  the  right  side  of  the  front,  the  side  breadth  there 
being  trimmed  with  narrow  flounces  of  plain  black 
grenadine.  The  long  train  is  trimmed  with  flounces  of 
plain,  and  puffings  of  striped,  grenadine.  Bows  of 
corded  ribbon  ate  placed  up  the  back  breadth.  I  asked 
the  name  of  this  dress  because  it  is  so  pretty,  and  found 
that  the  name  is  as  pretty  as  itself — the  “  Jessica.” 

Dresses  are  still  worn  very  much  tied  back,  but  so 
perfect  is  the  cut  of  Messrs.  Jay’s  dresses  that  there  is 
nothing  inelegant  or  ungraceful  in  this  style,  which 
is  too  often  both  when  mismanaged  by  dressmakers. 
Chapeaux  are  all  of  felt  this  year.  It  is  a  delightful 
material  for  a  bonnet,  light  in  wear  and  subdued  in 
colour.  Among  so  many  pretty  ones  I  scarcely  know 
which  to  choose  for  description.  Here  is  a  reversible 
one  that  may  be  worn  as  a  bonnet  on  occasions  of  cere- 
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mony,  and  becomes  a  hat  by  being  turned  the  other 
way.  It  is  of  stone- coloured  felt,  trimmed  with  brown 
velvet  and  feathers,  and  here  is  ^  white  felt  trimmed 
with  black  velvet  and  white  plumes  ;  a  pale  grey  felt, 
trimmed  with  natural  feathers  and  bird  ;  a  deep  prune, 
with  beautiful  flowers  ;  a  white  felt  with  shaded  black 
leaves  of  velvet  and  silk,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and 
creamy  white  lace — the  loveliest  of  all,  to  my  thinking  ; 
and,  last  of  the  coloured  bonnets,  a  cream-coloured  felt, 
trimmed  with  deep  violet  velvet  and  soft,  creamy-white 
ostrich  feathers.  Does  it  not  sound  nice  ? 

The  bonnet  shapes  are  very  decided  and  rather  stiff. 
They  look  odd  in  the  hand,  but  very  pretty  on  the 
head.  They  are  worn  high  in  front,  and  fit  close  in  to 
the  head  at  the  back.  Some  of  them  come  nearly  to 
the  neck,  the  shape  is  so  long.  I  saw  many  bonnets 
suitable  for  old  and  elderly  ladies  ;  also  mourning  and 
widows’  bonnets.  Strings  are  worn  with  most  of  the 
bonnets.  They  may  be  of  wide,  soft  ribbon,  tulle,  or 
crepe- de-  Chine. 

Mindful  of  the  question  asked  recently  by  one  of 
our  correspondents,  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  about 
the  fashionable  black  silk  cloaks  lined  with  squirrel, 
whereupon  I  am  shown  into  the  mantle  department  and 
shown  more  pretty  things.  There  is  a  camel’s  hair 
polonaise,  laced  up  the  back  of  the  bodice  ;  a  carriage- 
wrap,  forming  a  double  cape  from  the  shoulder,  with 
a  wide  pleat  at  the  back  trimmed  with  passementerie 
and  tassel.  This  garment  is  trimmed  round  all  the 
edges  with  Siberian  fur.  Then  there  is  a  black  silk 
velvet  wrap,  wadded  throughout,  lined  with  silk,  and 
trimmed  with  Pennsylvanian  fur  ;  a  silk,  with  simulated 
hanging  sleeve,  lined  with  squirrel  and  trimmed  with 
fox  ;  a  cloth  paletot,  tight  to  the  figure,  with  collar  and 
cuffs  of  silver  beaver  a  poult-de-soie,  richly  em¬ 
broidered,  lined  with  wadded  silk,  trimming  of  uncurled 
ostrich  and  tape  fringe  -,  a  black  broche,  with  the  same 
trimming. 

An  opera  mantle  deserves  a  paragraph  all  to  itself. 
It  is  quite  a  poem  of  an  opera  mantle — made  of  white 
broche,  white  velvet  flowers  on  white  satin,  with  a 
thread  of  silver  running  through  it,  trimmed  with  soft 
white  chenille  fringe,  two  rows  of  marabout  feathers, 
and  between  the  two  rows  plain  creamy  white  feathers. 
Passementerie  and  tassels  of  white  chenille  and  silver. 
I  have  never  seen  a  prettier  or  more  becoming  garment. 

About  prices,  the  silk  cloaks  lined  with  squirrel 
commence  at  ten  guineas,  and  the  cashmere  at  five  and 
a  half.  Paletots,  or  long  jackets,  will  be  worn,  chiefly 
in  cloth.  The  shape  is  tight  at  the  back,  and  with 
fronts  loose  or  slightly  shaped. 

Serge  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  materials  for 
winter  dresses.  It  is  warm  without  being  heavy,  and 
in  the  dark  colours  it  makes  very  handsome  dresses. 
The  serges  made  by  J.  Redfern  and  Sons,  Cowes, 
Isle  of  Wight,  are  of  superior  finish  and  very  durable. 
Their  costumes  are  expensive,  but  no  one  who 
likes  a  perfect  fit  and  finish  will  regret  the  outlay. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  well-made  dress  wears  longer 
than  a  badly-cut  one,  and  I  know  from  experience  that 
the  costumes  made  by  Messrs.  Redfern  fit  like  riding- 
habits  in  the  bodice  and  fall  gracefully  in  the  skirt. 


This  season  they  are  producing  ladies’  felt  hats  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  serges  to  match  the  costume.  They 
send  photographs  of  the  various  shapes  on  approbation. 
Another  specialty  of  this  firm  is  a  mackintosh  cloak  for 
ladies,  light  in  texture  but  thoroughly  waterproof,  which 
can  be  worn  over  any  dress.  In  ordering  these,  ladies 
must  be  accurate  in  giving  the  measurement.  The 
Messrs.  Redfern  have  now  opened  a  branch  establish¬ 
ment  at  Turner’s  Hill,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  where  samples 
and  photographs  may  be  seen  and  particulars  obiained. 

Now  that  even  noon  is  chilly,  the  mornings  raw,  and 
the  nights  cold,  I  may  be  forgiven  for  referring  again  to 
the  warm  garments  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Skinner, 
I,  Cox’s  Court,  Little  Britain.  Their  Albani 
flannel  vests,  knickerbockers,  and  petticoats  are  made  in 
two  qualities  in  white  and  scarlet  Saxony  flannel,  the 
best  from  a  superior  flannel  thoroughly  shrunk,  and 
the  lower  quality  from  a  medium  flannel.  They  are 
made  plain  aud  beautifully  embroidered  by  ladies. 
The  knickerbockers  and  petticoats  are  made  both  with 
plain  and  shaped  bands.  These  Albani  specialties  are 
neatly  finished,  full  sized,  and  really  well  made.  They 
closely  resemble  home  manufacture.  The  cut  and 
finish  are  especially  studied  by  this  well-known  firm, 
whose  Princess  Collapsing  Dress-Improver  has  made 
their  name  known  everywhere.  The  tournures  they 
have  produced  for  the  coming  season  are  the  Bohemian, 
the  Half  Dudley,  the  Dudley,  and  the  Sutherland. 
These  are  made  in  scarlet  camlet,  and  are  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  a  gracefully-flowing  skirt.  The 
Dudley  is  a  great  novelty,  being  made  with  three  par¬ 
titions,  so  that  in  a  moment  it  can  be  made  in  any  part 
larger  or  smaller  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  wearer. 

Mr.  C.  Williamson,  of  Berlin  House,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  whose  “  leather-make  scoured  grey  calico” 
I  noticed  last  month,  has  produced  another  attractive 
novelty,  a  “  Home-Spun  Family  Table-Linen,” 
which  is  all  linen  and  very  durable,  for,  like  the 
scoured  calico,  it  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  injurious 
process  of  bleaching.  It  is  a  sort  of  creamy  white, 
with  a  good  gloss,  before  washing,  and  washes  per¬ 
fectly  white  in  one  washing.  It  is  sold  by  the  yard, 
with  a  handsome  border,  and  is  very  much  cheaper 
than  ordinary  table-linen,  while  it  lasts  much  longer. 
The  prices  are; — 5 1  inches  wide,  is.  lid.  yard; 
66  inches  wide,  2s.  y^d.  yard ;  72  inches  wide, 
2s.  li|d.  yard.  Or  in  cloths,  handsome  border  all 
round,  51  inches  wide,  54  inches  long,  2s.  lid.; 
58  inches  wide,  63  inches  long,  3s.  lid.  ;  66  inches 
wide,  72  inches  long,  ^s.  6d. ;  66  inches  wide,  90 
inches  long,  6s.  pd. ;  72  inches  wide,  I08  inches 
long,  8s.  pd. 

The  economically  inclined,  who  buy  paper  collars 
and  cuflTs,  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  Mr.  Edward 
Tann,  during  the  rebuilding  of  308,  High  Holborn, 
will  carry  on  his  Paper-Collar  Business  at  1 14,  High 
Holborn,  near  Southampton-row. 

From  paper  collars  to  cherry  brandy  !  there  is  a 
flight  for  a  humming-bird !  I  have  been  reading 
Caotain  Boyton’s  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Grant,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  Morella  Cherry  Brandy,  in  which 
he  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  crossing  the 
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Channel  the  cherry  brandy  did  him  more  good  thin 
the  doctor.  Some  of  us  heretics  will  not  feel  much 
surprised  at  that !  But  the  Morelia  Cherry  Brandy  is 
excellent,  not  too  sweet,  and  of  full  fruity  flavour, 
capital  in  winter,  mulled,  and  in  summer  with  water 
or  soda-water.  It  is  valuable  as  a  tonic,  and  in  cases 
where  patients  get  tired  of  ordinary  brandy  it  is  an 
excellent  substitute.  The  sportsman’s  special  quality 
contains,  as  might  be  guessed,  more  cognac  and  less 
sugar  than  the  other. 


Madame  Adele  Letellier  begs  me  to  mention 
that  she  has  made  arrangements  for  giving  Lessons 
in  Cutting -Out  and  Dressmaking  for  Ladies,  at 
go,  Henri ETTA-sTREET,  CovENT- Garden.  She  is 
anxious  to  form  a  class  of  ladies,  as  both  teaching  and 
learning  are  easier  in  classes  than  when  the  pupils  are 
taught  separately.  The  hours  would  be  from  2  to  g.go 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  the  terms 
gos.  for  six  lessons. 

Humming-Bird. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  October. 

HE  end  of  September  brings  round  a  fHe-Ax'j  ever 
memorable  in  the  Bourbon  family  ;  it  is  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  commonly  called  in  Eng¬ 
land  Michaelmas  Day,  and  dear  to  the  heart  of 
French  Royalists  as  the  birthday  of  Henri,  Count  of 
Chambord,  direct  heir  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  This 
day,  which  fifty-five  years  ago  was  welcomed  with 
such  honours  and  rejoicings,  has  al  ^vays  been  reverently 
kept  by  the  Royal  family  and  their  friends  and  ad¬ 
herents  through  all  the  trials  of  exile  and  proscription. 
This  year  again  it  has  been  celebrated.  A  mass  was 
said  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  the  modest  chapel 
of  Frohsdorf,  at  which  the  Count  and  Countess  of 
Chambord  were  present  with  all  the  princes  of  the 
family.  The  chapel  is  ornamented  with  great  taste. 
It  contains  two  remarkable  pictures,  painted  by  the 
much-regretted  Duchtss  of  Parma. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  large  dinner  party.  The 
countess  wore  a  grey  silk  dress  trimmed  with  black 
lace,  and  no  jewels  beyond  the  magnificent  bracelet 
presented  to  her  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage.  It 
is  a  thing  not  generally  known  that  the  countess  never 
wears  any  article  of  apparel  or  ornament  that  has  not 
been  manufactured  in  France. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  the 
Count  of  Cnambord  sent  numerous  gifts  to  the  poor  of 
France,  and  begged  his  friends  to  employ  the  sums 
they  might  have  intended  spending  in  keeping  his 
birthday  for  the  benefit  of  good  works,  and  more 
especially  for  the  victims  of  the  floods  in  the  south  of 
France. 

All  through  the  land  chateaux  are  wakening  to  life 
and  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  their  lords  and  their 
guests. 

The  chateau  of  Saint  Aubin,  the  residence  of  Madame 
Anisson  Duperron,  widow  of  the  depute^  is  filled  with 
a  merry  company  of  youthful  guests,  of  whom  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  house  is  the  soul  and  spirit. 
At  Ecclimone  hunting  and  shooting  parties  are  daily  set 
on  foot,  and  the  evenings  are  spent  in  music  and  dancing. 

At  Azay-le-Vicomte  the  Count  and  Countess  La¬ 
grange  practise  the  duties  of  hospitality  on  a  grand 
scale ;  and  at  the  chateau  of  Galuzot,  in  Burgundy, 
the  most  brilliant  company  is  assembled.  There  are 
rhevanchhsy  promenades,  and  luncheons  in  the  forest, 
under  the  direction  of  the  charming  mistress  of  the  house. 
At  the  chateau  of  Avaray  the  duke  and  duchess  are 


entertaining  a  number  of  distinguished  guests,  among 
whom  we  may  notice  the  Viscountess  de  Tanzc,  the 
Viscountess  de  Taran,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Fon- 
tenilles. 

At  the  same  time  with  vie  de  chateau  amateur  thea¬ 
tricals  have  come  into  fashion  again.  Nor  are  amateurs 
only  concerned  in  such  drawing-room  acting,  for  in 
these  democratic  days  artistes  are  made  welcome  in  the 
most  noble  of  residences.  Literary  readings  add  a 
charm  to  the  pastimes  of  lordly  dwellings,  and  artists 
as  well  as  authors  are  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to 
minister  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chatelain  and  his  guests. 

The  time  is  past  when  actors  and  actresses  were 
looked  upon  as  a  tabooed  class,  not  only  by  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  but  also  by  the  bourgeois  and  the  merchant, 
when  priests  refused  to  bless  their  marriages,  or  to 
bury  them  in  consecrated  ground.  Now  they  have  as 
much  right  as  any  other  class  of  men  and  women  to 
be  looked  upon  as  respectable  people. 

Every  prejudice  against  the  theatrical  profession  is 
now,  indeed,  so  well  erased,  that  those  who  rise  in  it 
are  treated  with  the  highest  honours  in  the  most  exclu¬ 
sive  ranks  of  society.  The  Princess  of  Metternich 
acts  in  a  comedy  with  Got  for  her  parmer,  and 
Faure  dines  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s. 

Among  the  chateau  theatres  which  are  getting  up 
representations  this  autumn  we  may  mention  those  of 
Folembray,  the  country  seat  of  the  Baroness  de  Poilly, 
and  that  of  Cuincy,  that  of  the  Marchioness  of  Aoust. 

In  the  real  theatrical  world  the  only  event  of  im¬ 
portance  to  note  this  month  is  the  representation  of 
Othello  given  by  the  celebrated  Ernesto  Rossi,  surnamed 
the  Talma  of  Italy,  who  was  passing  through  Paris 
en  route  for  New  York.  This  representation  was 
splendid,  and  was  enough  to  make  one  deeply  regret 
that  a  whole  series  of  such  could  not  have  been  arranged 
by  the  celebrated  tragedian  and  the  company  of  which 
he  is  the  director.  One  cannot  imagine  it  possible  to 
interpret  the  role  of  the  Moor  of  Venice  with  more 
terrifying  truthfulness  or  more  consummate  art  than 
does  Ernesto  Rossi.  In  France,  at  least,  no  such 
striking  interpretation  of  Shakspeare’s  drama  had  ever 
been  witnessed.  The  scene  in  the  third  act  between 
Othello  and  lago,  and  that  of  the  murder  of  Desde- 
mona  in  the  fifth,  were  rendered  with  such  fearful 
energy  and  reality,  that  the  whole  house  stood  up  and 
applauded  for  several  minutes  together  the  illustrious 
artist. 
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May  we  bog  of  our  subscribers  kindly  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out  a  project  that  we  hope  will  prove  beneficial 
to  many,  and  more  especially  to  those  with  whom  economy  is  a  daily  necessity  ?  They  can  help  us  very  materially 
by  sending  us  letters  recording  their  experience  on  the  various  matters  we  bring  under  their  notice  in  tliis  column. 
These  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine,  following  the  “  Economist”  article, 
and  thus  a  system  of  co-operation  will  be  established  by  which  every  clever  Knglisli  housewife,  in  addition  to 
making  her  own  home  a  model  of  good  management,  may  assist  her  less  notable  sisters  in  their  efforts  to  the 
same  good  end. 


The  long  evenings  remind  us  of  the  never-ending 
discussion  as  to  the  relative  superiority  of  gas  and 
mineral  oils.  Having  already  gone  into  the  subject  in 
these  pages,  it  is  unnecessary  to  resume  it  just  at 
present,  so  I  shall  only  remark  that  at  present  gas  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  most  popular  kind  of  light  on  account 
of  its  great  convenience  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  managed  since  the  invention  of  the  dry  meter,  and 
proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  as  to  meters  both 
wet  and  dry. 

Those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  their  gas 
supply  measured  by  a  wet  meter  have  doubtless  learned 
its  defects  by  sad  experience,  and  those  who  have  not 
had  any  experience  op  the  subject  may  be  glad  to  take 
warning  from  the  calamities  of  others. 

The  “  wet”  meter  was  the  first  attempt  made  to 
measure  the  gas  consumed  in  each  house,  and  was  no 
doubt,  in  that  respect,  a  great  improvement  on  the  mode 
of  charging  for  gas  according  to  the  number  of  burners 
in  the  house,  which  was  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
custom  in  those  days.  The  disadvantages  of  the  wet 
meter  are,  however,  numerous.  It  consists  of  a  case 
which  is  more  than  half  filled  with  water,  and  the 
mechanism  for  recording  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed. 
When  this  water  gets  too  low,  owing  to  evaporation,  a 
small  float,  which  forms  part  of  the  mechanism,  falls 
and  obstructs  the  passage  of  the  gas  from  the  main 
through  the  meter  to  the  consumer’s  pipes.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  all  the  gas  suddenly  goes  out,  and  as 
this  naturally  happens  exactly  when  the  light  is  wanted, 
it  is  extremely  inconvenient  and  disagreeable,  especially 
as  the  remedy  is  difficult,  for  the  following  reason  : — It 
is  dangerous  to  bring  a  light  near  the  meter  while  it  is 
being  replenished  with  water,  as  an  explosion  may  take 
place,  therefore  the  only  safe  mode  of  refilling  it  is, 
after  turning  off  the  gas  at  the  main  and  ”  turning  on” 
one  of  the  burners,  gently  to  pour  the  water  in  the 
dark  into  the  pipe,  having  previously  removed  the  screw 
plugs  from  it  and  from  the  orifice  which  marks  the 
exact  height  at  which  the  water  should  be  kept  in  the 
meter.  Let  the  operator  keep  his  left  hand  at  this 
orifice  while  he  fills  the  pipe  with  his  right,  and  when 
the  water  begins  to  flow  out  through  it,  there  is 
sufficient  in  the  meter.  The  wet  meter  should  not  be  kept 
in  a  dark  place  where  there  would  be  a  necessity  for 
bringing  a  light  in  order  to  see  the  number  of  feet  re¬ 
corded  on  the  dial.  In  frosty  weather  the  water  in  the 
meter  is  apt  to  freeze,  and  when  this  is  the  case  of 
course  no  gas  can  be  obtained.  Hot  water  may  be 
poured  down  the  pipe,  but  the  water  will  soon  freeze 
again  if  the  frost  continue. 


Thus  one  is  glad  to  turn  to  the  dry  meter  with  its 
perfection  of  mechanism.  No  water  is  used,  and  there¬ 
fore  all  the  inconveniences  mentioned  above  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  wet  meter  are  avoided.  The  registration 
of  the  gas  consumed  is  as  accuiate  as  it  is  possible  to 
be,  and  the  meter  requires  no  attention  after  it  has  once 
been  set  up  and  brought  into  communication  with  the 
pipes. 

But  few  householders,  comparatively  speaking,  un¬ 
derstand  much  of  the  construction  of  meters,  and  there 
are  many  who  are  unable  to  tell  from  the  dial  how 
much  gas  is  recorded  as  having  been  consumed. 

There  are  three  dials  on  the  face  of  the  meter,  each 
divided  into  ten  parts.  When  the  pointer  has  travelled 
once  round  dial  3»  thousand  feet  of  gas  have  been 
consumed,  and  dial  2  records  this  thousand  by  the 
pointer  passing  on  to  the  first  of  its  ten  divisions. 
Thus,  when  the  pointer  of  dial  2  shall  have  made  the 
entire  revolution  of  the  dial,  ten  thousand  feet  of  gas 
will  have  been  consumed,  and  the  pointer  of  dial  I 
will  have  passed  over  the  first  of  its  ten  divisions.  Thus, 
dial  3  records  hundreds  of  cubic  feet,  dial  2,  thousands, 
and  dial  I,  tens  of  thousands.  If  you  wish  to  know 
how  many  feet  of  gas  you  consume  in  any  given  time, 
you  have  but  to  make  a  note  of  the  number  already 
indicated  on  the  dials,  and  compare  the  number  recorded 
at  the  end  of  .the  given  time.  The  difference  will,  of 
course,  give  you  the  exact  quantity  consumed. 

It  is  sometimes  useful  to  be  able  to  reckon  in  this 
way,  for  one  is  thereby  enabled  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  gas  consumed,  and  if  there  is  waste  through  servants 
neglecting  to  turn  it  off*  in  their  bedrooms,  or  burning 
it  unnecessarily,  one  can  check  it  in  time.  Every 
housekeeper  should  know  the  average  number  of  feet 
of  gas  consumed  in  her  house  in  a  month,  just  as, 
under  other  circumstances,  she  would  know  the  average 
number  of  candles,  and  if  the  average  be  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth,  she  knows 
there  is  something  wrong  somewhere. 

The  gas  is  often  blamed  if  bad  light  is  given,  when 
the  fault  may  lie  with  the  burners.  These  require  to 
be  kept  carefully  clean.  The  chandelier  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  at  least  once  a  week  when  the  gas 
is  constantly  burned,  otherwise  the  taps  become  sticky 
and  disagreeable  to  the  touch,  the  burners  become 
obstructed  and  hinder  the  free  passage  of  the  gas,  and 
the  globes  become  filmy  and  dim.  All  the  portion  of 
the  chandelier  that  is  near  the  burners  and  the  taps, 
together  with  these,  should  be  carefully  wiped  with  a 
well-soaped  flannel,  and  then  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth. 
The  other  portions  of  the  chandelier  need  only  be 
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dusted  carefully  with  a  feather  brush.  The  glass 
globes  must  be  treated  differently.  They  must  be 
washed  in  soap  and  water — the  water  being  lukewarm 
— then  thoroughly  rinsed  with  perfectly  clear  cold 
water,  dried  with  a  cloth,  and  then  “  finished  off”  with 
a  good  rub  from  another  cloth,  which  must  be  perfectly 
dry,  clean,  and  soft. 

It  is  well  known  that  gas  vitiates  the  air.  The 
Dictionary  of  Mechanics  says — For  every  cubical  foot 
of  gas  burnt,  rather  more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic 
acid  is  produced.  A  pound  of  coal-gas  contains  on  an 
average  0*3  of  hydrogen  and  0‘7  of  carbon ;  it  pro¬ 
duces,  when  burnt,  27  of  water  and  2‘56  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  ;  consumes  4*26  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  which 
is  the  quantity  contained  in  19-3  cubic  feet  of  air.” 

This  may  be  equal  in  comprehensibility  to  so  much 
Greek  for  some  of  us,  but  the  conclusion  deduced  is 
only  too  clear  for  those  who  like  the  pleasant  and  con¬ 
venient  light  of  gas.  “  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  air  of 
a  close  chamber  must  soon  be  vitiated  by  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  gas,  and  that  the  consequences  of  breathing  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  a  large  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  must  consequently  soon  be  felt  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  water  evolved  at  the  same  time  in 
the  state  of  steam  is  found  to  be  seldom  free  from 


sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  derived  from  impurities 
in  the  gas  ;  and  this  condensing  upon  the  furniture, 
books,  goods  in  shops,  &c.,  very  soon  damages  them 
in  a  very  perceptible  manner.” 

A  ventilating  form  of  gas-burner  has  been  invented 
to  obviate  these  evils,  but  either  from  the  expense  of 
the  mechanism  or  the  difficulty  of  adapting  the  arrange¬ 
ment  to  private  houses,  it  has  not  become  general. 
Therefore,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  the  burning  of 
gas  is  injurious  to  health  as  well  as  property.  As  long, 
however,  as  it  contltiues  to  be  so  infinitely  more  con¬ 
venient  than  lamplight,  I  fear  the  knowledge  that  it 
vitiates  the  air  we  breathe  will  have  little  deterrent 
effect  upon  us  ease-loving  and  indolent  beings. 

C.  E.  Grey. 

A  Neio  Salad. — I  think  I  dispovered  something  new  in  the  way 
of  salads  the  other  day,  and  if  not  new  sonietliing  very  agreeable. 
Enjoying  a  salade  deg  ligumea  the  other  morning,  it  oceurred  to  me 
that  cold  baked  tomatoes  and  cold  vegetable  marrows  would  go 
very  well  together.  I  accordingly  tried  and  mixed  good  cold  baked 
tomatoes,  not  too  much  done,  with  the  skins  off,  and  some  good- 
sizetl  vegetable  marrows,  adding  some  Tarragon  vinegar.  The 
result  was  a  peculiar  and  most  delicious  salad.  Garnished  with 
some  of , the  trifling  vegetable  accompaniments  w'hich  a  good  maker 
of  salads  knows  how  to  use,  it  might  be  improved,  but  I  could 
desire  nothing  more  delicious  in  the  way  of  a  salad  during  the 
warm  days  of  summer  and  early  autumn. — V. —  Oarden. 

[I  have  tried  this  and  found  it  capital. — C.  E.  Grey.] 


TALK  WITH  OUR  READERS. 


The  details  of  the  voyage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  East  will  soon  furnish  an  almost  absorbing 
subject  of  interest.  We  may  expect  a  considerable 
amount  of  “  tall”  writing,  and,  what  is  far  better,  a 
considerable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
the  many  and  diverse  peoples  over  whom  the  Queen  of 
England  now  rules  as  Empress.  The  Prince  does  not 
travel  Eastward  in  the  capacity  merely  of  a  private 
gentleman  seeing  the  world,  but  as  the  representative 
of  England  itself  on  a  friendly  mission  to  its  great 
dependency.  The  innumerable  sketches,  photographs, 
letters,  and  books  which  the  visit  will  produce  will 
make  us  very  much  better  acquainted  than  hitherto  we 
have  been  with  the  public  and  social  life  of  the  people 
of  Bengal,  and  the  Madras  and  Bombay  presidencies, 
of  the  northern  Cashmere  and  southern  Ceylon.  Never 
did  a  Prince  leave  his  native  kingdom  with  such  a 
general  and  spontaneous  “  Good  speed !”  uttered  on  his 
behalf. 

Much  as  we  unhappily  know  of  the  brutal  treatment 
of  women  in  certain  densely-crowded  districts  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  population,  we  have 
received  a  fresh  shock  from  the  statements  made  by  a 
Government  inspector  on  the  condition  of  females  in 
the  nail-making  districts  of  the  Black  Country,  as  parts 
of  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  are  popularly 
called.  It  seems  that  the  hard,  rough,  dirty,  and  most 
unwomanly  labour  connected  with  nail  and  chain 
making — work  that  requires  great  muscular  strength 
and  powers  of  endurance — is  largely  performed  by 
girls  and  women,  on  whose  earnings  the  men  live  in 


drunken  idleness,  brutally  ill-treating  the  females  if  they 
fail  to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  almost  unlimited  indul¬ 
gence  in  beer-drinking  and  dog-racing  (fighting,  when 
opportunity  offers).  Young  girls  are  put  to  work  fit 
only  for  blacksmiths  to  perform,  and  women  wield 
huge  hammers  within  a  few  hours  of  becoming  mothers. 
Of  course,  so  trained,  so  worked,  surrounded  by  such 
associations,  the  women  are  almost  as  brutal  and  coarse 
as  the  men  ;  and,  besides  our  natural  indignation  aroused 
by  the  treatment  they  endure,  the  question  forces  itself 
upon  us,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  moral  and  physical 
character  of  the  children  of  such  mothers  and  such 
fathers  ?  The  hereditary  transmission  of  characteristics 
is  an  undoubted  physiological  fact ;  the  phrase  is  the 
scientific  mode  of  saying  that  “  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  upon  the  children.”  What  a  generation  is 
growing  up  around  us !  and  although  education  may 
palliate  the  result,  it  can  scarcely  be  depended  upon  as 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  disease  which  is  eating  into 
the  vitals  of  our  social  system.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  in  our  political  life  to  increase  the  influence  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  the  son  of  a  Black  Country 
drunken  dog-fighter  and  a  nail-making  unsexed  virago 
will  count  for  as  much  as  the  cultured  child  of  intel¬ 
ligent  and  well-trained  parents. 

Among  the  topics  of  the  past  month  have  been  two 
connected  with  matters  in  which,  generally,  women  do 
not  take  a  very  great  interest,  but  which,  appealing  to 
the  strongest  natural  feelings  of  humanity  and  justice,  no 
true  woman  is  likely  to  have  passed  unnoticed.  One  was 
the  circular  issued  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  captains  of 
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ships  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  slavery  prevails, 
ordering  them  to  give  up  to  their  so-called  masters  any 
slaves  who  might  have  escaped  and  taken  refuge  on 
board  English  ships,  in  the  belief,  which  we  suppose 
almost  every  Englishman  and  Englishwoman  shared, 
that  an  English  ship  was  a  part  of  English  territory, 
and  that  whoever  set  foot  there  was  a  free  man.  The 
official  circular  was  a  virtual  cancelling  of  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  highest  judicial  authorities,  and  as  accepted 
as  a  triumphant  and  unassailable  vindication  of  human 
rights.  No  sooner  was  the  existence  of  the  circular 
made  known  than  the  country  was  in  a  blaze,  and  with 
all  possible  expedition  counter-orders  were  sent  from 
the  Admiralty.  The  issue  of  the  circular  was  a  blunder 
of  the  worst  kind,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mistake 
about  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  bill  for  securing  the  safety  of 
sailors,  the  authorities  had  to  make  a  precipitous  and 
certainly  a  very  abject  retreat  from  a  false  position. 
Public  opinion,  aroused  in  a  generous  cause,  is,  after  all, 
the  strongest  element  in  politics. 

The  other  subject  to  which  we  referred  is  the  loss 
of  the  Vanguard  ironclad,  in  consequence  of  another 
ironclad  running  into  her.  The  sunken  vessel  cost 
only  half-a-million  sterling,  and,  of  course,  somebody 
must  be  punished.  The  court-martial  suspended  the 
captain  of  the  lost  vessel,  and  blamed  by  implication 
the  captain  of  the  other  ship  and  the  admiral  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  squadron.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
have  overruled  this  finding,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
exonerate  the  admiral  and  the  captain  of  the  Iron  Duke, 
but  dismissing  the  navigating-lieutenant  of  that  vessel, 
without  putting  him  on  his  trial  or  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  defending  himself,  and  in  face  of  the 
evidence  adduced  at  the  court-martial,  and  not  weakened 
or  contradicted,  that  he  put  the  Iron  Duke  on  a  course 
which  would  have  avoided  the  disaster,  and  that  the 
captain  (who  is  pronounced  blameless)  altered  the 
course  and  so  caused  the  collision  !  When  Parliament 
meets  we  shall  see  if  the  Admiralty  has  anything  to  say 
in  excuse  of  this  apparent  injustice.  In  the  meanwhile 
it  must  be  content  to  remain  the  most  unpopular  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  country. 

An  Austrian  chemist.  Professor  Ginti,  has  sounded 
a  note  of  alarm  to  ladies.  He  says  that  English  and  Alsa¬ 
tian  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  albumen  to  fix  the  new  aniline  dyes,  employ 
arsenical  glycerine  and  the  arsenicate  of  alumina  for  that 
purpose.  These  compounds  are  far  more  poisonous  than 
the  green  arsenic  colours  about  the  use  of  which  in 
artificial  flowers,  wreaths,  and  paper-hangings  there 
was  such  a  panic  years  ago.  Ladies  are  warned  to  be 
very  suspicious  of  fabrics  with  a  violet  ground  and 


white  figures,  and  those  printed  in  brownish-yellow  or 
reddish-brown  designs.  Recollect  the  fate  of  Hercules, 
who  put  on  a  poisoned  garment,  and  suffered  such 
excruciating  torments  that  he  burnt  himself  alive  to 
escape  them — a  very  heroic  but  most  irrational  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  he  might  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a 
much  less  painful  fashion. 

We  mentioned  last  month  Fanny  Kemble’s  “  Old 
Woman’s  Gossip.”  The  new  instalment  maintains  the 
interest,  and  contains  some  most  amusing  anecdotes  of 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  wife  of  Mr.  Lamb,  afterwards 
Lord  Melbourne.  This  little  lady  made  herself  the 
laughing-stock  of  society  by  her  outrageous  admiration 
of  Lord  Byron  and  her  frequent  outbreaks  of  temper. 
One  night,  at  Almack’s,  she  asked  Byron  to  dance  with 
her.  We  all  know  the  poet  was  lame,  and  his  sensi¬ 
tiveness  on  the  subject  was  almost  a  disease.  He 
answered  with  some  temper,  and  the  Lady  Caroline 
rushed  into  one  of  the  anterooms,  and  tried  to  throw 
herself  out  of  a  window.  She  was  held  back,  and 
then  asked  for  a  glass  of  water,  with  which  she  was 
supplied.  She  bit  through  the  glass,  and  with  the 
broken  edge  tried  to  cut  her  throat,  after  which 
she  subsided  and  went  quietly  home  to  bed.  Her 
husband  was  one  of  the  best  -  tempered  men  that* 
ever  lived,  and  was  never  angry,  even  when  she  was- 
most  flighty  and  provoking.  His  friends  had  less 
patience,  and  urged  him  to  propose  a  separation,  to 
which  at  last  he  consented,  making  it  a  condition,, 
however,  that  he  should  be  spared  the  pain  of  speaking 
to  his  wife  on  the  subject.  His  sister  undertook  the 
unpleasant  duty,  and  Mr.  Lamb  went  to  his  country 
seat.  Brocket  Hall,  Hertfordshire,  to  await  the  result. 
We  quote  Fanny  Kemble’s  relation  of  what  followed: — 
“  The  interview  between  the  wife  and  sister-in-law  took 
place,  and  the  offending  lady  was  emphatically  apprised 
of  her  husband”s  stern  determination  with  regard  to 
her ;  after  which,  several  members  of  Mr.  Lamb’s 
family  left  town  for  Hertfordshire  to  tell  him  how  the 
matter  had  gone,  to  strengthen  him  in  his  resolution, 
and  comfort  him  in  his  desolation.  Arrived  at  Brocket, 
they  sought  the  disconsolate  husband  in  vain  in  the 
house  and  grounds,  till,  in  a  remote  summer-house,  he 
was  discovered  with  Lady  Caroline,  en  Amazone,  sitting 
on  his  lap  and  feeding  him  with  dainty  slices  of  bread 
and  butter,  which  she  was  literally  putting  into  his 
mouth.”  The  irrepressible  lady  was  a  splendid  horse¬ 
woman,  and,  on  parting  from  her  sister-in-law,  she- 
mounted  her  horse  and  rode  as  hard  as  she  could  to 
Brocket.  She  certainly  deserved  the  victory  she- 
gained. 

The  Editor. 


NEW 

Eggi  All  the  Tear  Round  at  Fourpenee  per  Dozen,  and  Chickens  at 
Fowrpence  per  Pound.  (Glasgow :  J.  Moclehose.) — Poultry-keepers 
are  many ;  amateurs  who  make  any  profit  by  their  amusement  are  few. 
T^e  title  of  this  little  book  is  enough  to  lead  any  poultry-keeper  in 
the  kingdom  to  desire  to  peruse  it.  New-laid  eggs  three  for  a  penny ! 
Chickens  at  a  third  the  cost  of  butcher’s  meat !  It  seems  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  But  the  author  gives  figures  to  prove  what  he  says ; 
and  even  if  he  is  too  hopeful  in  his  views,  he  is  certainly  an  excellent 
authority  on  all  matters  0nn3cted  wi^  the  management  of  the 


BOOK. 

poultry-yard,  and  on  that  ground  alone  the  book  is  worth  perusal  and 
preservation  for  reference.  He  believes  that  by  a  proper  attention  to 
breeds  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  in  a  few  years  a  race  of  hens  that  will 
lay  nearly  300  eggs  per  year  each— that  is,  an  egg  for  every  working  day 
in  the  year,  for  surely  nobody  would  bo  so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  to 
such  energetic  hens  the  Sunday  rest.  Once  more  we  say,  read  the 
book ;  it  contains  much  that  every  poultry-breeder  should  be 
acquainted  with,  even  if  he  does  not  get  his  breakfast  eggs  at  four- 
pence  a  dozen. 
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MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


The  great  event  of  importance  since  we  last  wrote 
has  been  Mr.  Irving’s  long-talked-of  and  anxiously- 
expected  performance  of  Macbeth.  The  version  of 
Hamlet  with  which  our  young  English  tragedian  had 
been  attracting  crowds  night  after  night  to  the  Lyceum, 
was,  in  spite  of  many  manifest  imperfections,  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  striking  one  to  warrant  a  large  amount  of 
curiosity  as  to  his  assumption  of  another  important 
Shakspearean  character,  and  it  was  felt  on  all  sides  that 
in  choosing  Macbeth  he  had  undertaken  a  task  which 
would  tax  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  if  in  his  per¬ 
formance  he  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  success  he 
achieved  in  Hamlet,  he  must  at  least  be  credited  with 
an  amount  of  conscientious  care  and  study  which  shows 
that  he  has  honestly  striven  to  do  his  very  best  with 
the  part.  We  have  no  wish  to  enter  here  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  has  filled  so  many  columns  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  as  to  the  various  interpretations  that  have  been 
given  of  Macbeth’s  character.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  Mr.  Irving  has  adopted  one  which  is  sufficiently 
reasonable,  and  that  he  keeps  to  it  consistently  through¬ 
out.  The  one  great  fault  of  the  whole  performance 
lies  in  Mr.  Irving’s  obvious  inability  to  realise  his  ideal, 
and  to  give  an  intelligent  expression  of  those  emotions 
with  which  his  mind  is  supposed  to  be  filled.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  opening  scene,  Mr.  Irving’s  idea  is  to 
represent  Macbeth  as  already  brooding  over  his  con¬ 
templated  crime,  arid  always  oppressed  with  thg  sense 
of  what  he  has  set  himself  to  do.  But  to  our  eyes,  at 
least,  Mr.  Irving  shows  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  difficult  to  say  by  what  means  of  facial  ex¬ 
pression  an  actor  should  delineate  the  mental  torture  of  a 
man  who  is  oppressed  by  such  a  terrible  secret;  anyhow, 
the  anxiety  on  Macbeth’s  face  is  rather  the  anxiety  of 
Mr.  Irving  as  to  how  he  shall  get  through  the  part  with 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  audience.  Then, 
unhappily,  we  have  the  old  mannerisms  reproduced  with 
tenfold  intensity.  The  performance  of  Hamlet  led  one 
to  hope  that  the  favourite  actor  had  at  last  abandoned 
rant,  and  gone  in  for  intelligent  pronunciation.  We 
congratulated  ourselves  too  soon.  Mr.  Irving  has  gone 
back  to  the  old  form  of  utterance,  mouthy  and  inarticu¬ 
late,  so  that  the  effect  of  many  of  the  finest  speeches 
put  into  his  mouth  is  quite  lost.  With  all  these  draw¬ 
backs,  however,  the  performance  is  in  many  respects 
a  fine  one.  The  weakness  of  the  earlier  scenes  is 
forgotten  when  we  come  to  the  portions  of  the  play 
where  the  actor  has  something  vigorous  to  do  beyond 
standing  still,  and  thinking  how  he  is  looking  the  part. 
As  for  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Miss  Bateman,  of  which 
great  hopes  were  excited,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  a 
most  disappointing  performance.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
an  actress  of  any  pretension  so  completely  unsuited  to 
the  part.  The  voice,  hard  and  grating,  and  the  violent 
manner  which  were  acceptable  enough  in  Leah’s  curses, 
will  not  do  in  the  grand  stately  role  of  Lady  Macbeth. 
The  sleep-walking  scene  promised  fairly,  but  it  proved 
eventually  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  rest.  We  do  not 


object  to  the  omission  of  the  Macbeth  music  at¬ 
tributed  to  Locke,  which  is  worn  threadbare ;  but, 
owing  to  some  extraordinary  miscalculation  of  the  power 
of  sound,  the  band  has  been  placed  underneath  the 
stage,  and  the  result  is  that  its  strains  are  inaudible 
beyond  the  first  few  rows  of  the  stalls. 

At  the  pretty  Strand  Theatre  a  lively  farce,  entitled 
The  Doctor  s  Brougham,  has  entered  upon  an  existence, 
and  we  hope  a  lengthy  one;  for  the  piece,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Strand  company,  is  unquestionably  above  the 
average  for  what  our  neighbours  term  esprit.  Our 
space  precludes  us  from  mentioning  more  names  than 
that  of  M.  Marius,  who,  as  the  obtrusive  stranger, 
raises  a  fund  of  mirth  by  his  earnest  soberness  amid  all 
the  absurdity  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  Just  now 
comedy  succeeds  farce  at  this  house.  Kind  to  a  Fault, 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Brough,  with  Mr.  Edward  Terry 
as  Parkes,  representing  this  form  of  the  drama.  There 
is  yet  a  third  novelty  in  the  shape  of  Flamingo,  but  this 
folie  musicale  falls  flat  after  all  that  has  gone  before  it. 

Opera  in  English  is  already  becoming  catching,  the 
Criterion  Theatre  being  now  in  competition  with  Mr. 
Carl  Rosa.  The  management  at  the  Criterion  have 
begun  with  neither  La  Sonnambula  nor  Maritana,  but 
with  the  Fleur  de  The,  by  the  sparkling  Lecocq.  All 
our  readers  should  endeavour  to  see  this  opera,  for  it 
promises  to  rival  in  popularity  Girojle-Girojla  or  La  Fille 
de  Madame  Angot.  The  ensemble  is  perfect;  while,  to 
come  more  to  detail.  Miss  Sudlow,  who,  by  the  way, 
made  her  debut  in  London  in  the  role  of  Cesarine, 
Miss  Burville,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  the  latter  sustaining  the 
somewhat  uninteresting  part  of  Pinsonnet,  all  deserve 
unqualified  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  success  of  the  new  undertaking. 

The  musical  world  is  beginning  to  stir  itself  for 
another,  and,  we  trust,  a  profitable  season.  Mr. 
Chappell’s  first  “  Monday  Popular”  will  soon  take  place, 
with  which  event  the  season  may  fairly  be  said  to  open. 
Mr.  Manns’  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  are  fulfilling 
all  that  was  promised,  and  also  sustaining  their  old 
reputation.  We  have  already  had  during  the  last  week 
or  two  the  Overture  to  the  Second  Part  of  The  Light  oj- 
the  World,  the  best  piece  of  music  contained  in  Sullivan  s 
oratorio  ;  Bach’s  characteristic  work,  God's  Time  is  the 
Best;  and  the  Walpurgis  overture  by  Mendelssohn, 
all  rendered  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  great  benefit  to  amateurs  who  are  anxious  to 
hear  music  representative  of  such  different  periods.  Of 
the  performers,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
the  return  of  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby,  who  sang  two  classical 
songs — .Schubert’s  “  Through  the  Night”  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  “  Sun  of  my  Soul”  (Schumann) — with  all  his  ac¬ 
customed  taste  and  vigour.  Mr.  Henry  Guy,  too,  made  a 
very  favourable  impression  by  his  chaste,  yet  somewhat 
delicate,  vocalisation.  This  gentleman’s  voice  would  be 
perfect  if  there  was  more  timbre  in  it.  At  tbe  piano¬ 
forte  Miss  Anna  Mehlig  came  out  in  strong  relief.  Her 
rendering  of  the  piano  part  in  Chopin’s  extremely  diffi- 
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colt  “  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  in  E”  fully 
entitles  her  to  a  place  among  the  best  pianists.  She 
possesses  a  really  remarkable  touch,  combining  strength 
and  tone  with  delicate  cantah'ile  play  ing. 

We  hear  of  the  arrival  from  Milan  of  a  Madlle. 
Alguro,  a  contralto  of  great  merit  and  with  an  exten¬ 
sive  repertoire.  The  Saturday  Popular  Concerts  at  the 


Alexandra  Palace  have  just  commenced,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  Christmas.  The  “  Paganini  of  the  North,” 
as  his  admirers  delight  to  term  M.  Ole  Bull,  intends 
making  a  farewell  European  tour.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  see  him  here,  as  well  as  the  new  Sims  Reeves 
and  Santley  which  the  veteran  tenor  promises  to  the 
world. 


NOVELTIES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


IN  a  late  visit  to  one  of  the  largest  houses  for  house¬ 
hold  and  other  machinery  in  London,  I  saw  so  many 
inventions  for  the  saving  of  time,  labour,  and  material, 
that  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  describe  a  few  that 
may  be  useful  to  our  subscribers. 

Many  may  be  familiar  to  them,  but  I  propose  to  quote 
only  those  which  I  have  seen  tested  and  found  satisfac¬ 
tory.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  these  is  a  carpet-sweeper. 
It  saves  much  time  and  labour,  and  brushes  the  floor 
much  more  thoroughly  than  an  ordinary  broom.  All 
the  dust,  lint,  pins,  needles,  &c.,  are  gathered  up  into 
the  box  as  it  is  moved  along,  and  retained  there  so  that 
no  dust  arises,  and  with  one  of  these  any  lady  even  might 
sweep  a  room  without  soiling  her  fingers,  or  being  in 
the  least  degree  fatigued.  Their  cost  is  1 6s.  6d.  each. 
We  hear  of  a  great  many  inventions  for  preventing  the 
guttering  of  candles,  but  a  simple  little  contrivance  called 
a  “  nozzolette,”  which  fixes  on  to  the  top  of  the  candle, 
and  descends  with  it  as  it  burns  down,  is  the  best,  and 
its  cost  is  only  is.  6d.  This  not  only  saves  waste  by 
preventing  the  candle  from  guttering,  but  it  also 
prevents  the  sparks  from  flying,  and  the  light  can  be 
carried  about  the  house  without  danger.  Another  simple 
thing  to  save  waste  is  a  potato-knife,  price  is.  gd.,  which 
regulates  the  thickness  of  the  paring  and  saves  the  spoil¬ 
ing  of  a  better  knife.  As  many  a  mistress  knows  only 
too  well,  nothing  spoils  good  dinner-knives  more  than 
the  rough  usage  they  often  meet  with  in  the  kitchen, 
and  I  think  our  readers  would  be  wise  to  try  some  we 
have  seen  for  this  purpose  that  are  made  with  saw 
backs  for  sawing  bones,  &c.  They  answer  exceedingly 
well,  and  only  cost  2s.  each.  Another  little  thing  which 
soon  earns  its  cost  (is.  6d.  or  2s.  6d.,  according  to  size), 
is  a  “  milk-saver,"  which,  when  placed  in  a  saucepan, 
effectually  prevents  the  milk  boiling  over  or  burning, 
even  when  placed  over  a  fierce  fire.  Perhaps  many  of 
our  subscribers  have  already  egg-beaters  (simple  little 
machines,  price  gs.  6d.,  that  will  whisk  a  basin  of  eggs 
into  a  froth  in  a  very  few  minutes),  but  they  are  now 
made  fitted  to  bowls  most  convenient  for  making  batter 
puddings  for  5s.  each.  Another  most  useful  machine 
is  an  apple-parer.  With  a  very  few  turns  of  the  handle 
of  one  of  these  an  apple  can  be  pared,  cored,  and  sliced. 
Their  price  is  9s.  6d. 

I  might  easily  fill  my  page  with  nothing  but  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  many  useful  machines  I  have  seen,  but  our 
readers  may  like  to  hear  of  something  else.  We  have 
begun  to  think  of  winter  garments,  and  all  the  pretty 
summer  fabrics  have  now  disappeared  to  make  room  for 
thick  materials  such  as  felts,  cloths,  serges,  &c.  Speak¬ 


ing  of  serges,  I  can  still  recommend  our  costumes  of 
dark  blue,  trimmed  with  black  braid,  but  for  those  who 
are  tired  of  blue  ones  we  may  suggest  some  made  of  two 
shades  of  brown  serge,  the  light  shade  forming  the 
tablier  and  cuirass  bodice,  and  the  darker  the  skirt  and 
trimmings,  or  if  preferred  these  can  be  made  in  one 
shade  of  colour,  with  stitchings  of  the  other.  These 
costumes  are  the  same  price  as  the  blue  ones,  from 
to  3  guineas,  and  they  are  very  ladylike  and  pretty. 

When  two  materials  of  the  same  shade  of  colour  are 
used  it  looks  very  well  to  have  the  cuirass  of  one  and 
the  sleeves  of  another  ;  but  for  materials  of  two  shades 
it  is  better  to  have  the  sleeves  and  bodice  alike,  with 
revers  and  cuffs  of  the  other  shade.  Felt  dresses  still 
continue  fashionable,  and  these,  like  all  other  walking 
costumes,  ought  to  be  worn  with  hats  of  corresponding 
colour  or  colours.  Felt  hats  are  the  most  stylish  and 
also  the  most  useful.  They  are  made  in  all  colours, 
and  trimmed  with  velvet  or  netted  scarves,  with  wings, 
birds,  or  ostrich  feathers.  White  ones  edged  with 
silver  braid,  with  a  band  of  black  or  coloured  velvet 
fastened  with  a  silver  buckle  and  a  plume  of  white 
feathers,  are  exceedingly  pretty. 

Felt  bonnets  are  also  much  worn,  and  these  are 
trimmed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  hats,  with  velvet 
and  feathers  and  fewer  flowers  than  heretofore.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  flowers,  we  may  here  tell  our  readers  that 
we  can  always  send  them  good  French  ones.  The 
enormous  number  that  have  been  used  of  late  has  not 
been  without  a  good  effect.  They  are  now  much 
more  natural  and  beautiful  than  they  ever  have  been 
before.  It  is  not  possible  to  quote  prices,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  much  less  costly  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  as  they  are  very  light  they  can  always 
be  sent  by  post. 

Black  dresses  will  be  fashionable  this  winter,  and  for 
dressy  toilettes  faille  and  cashmere  will  be  very  much 
used.  A  costume  of  these  materials  we  can  supply 
from  7^  guineas.  The  prettiest  are  those  made  with 
trains  of  faille  and  tabliers  of  cashmere,  with  cuirasses 
of  silk  and  drawn  sleeves  of  the  cashmere.  Cloth 
vetements  and  jackets  will  be  worn,  particularly  thick- 
ribbed  cloth  ones  trimmed  with  fur,  and  we  can 
procure  them  in  all  the  most- fashionable  shapes  from 
guineas. 

We  have  but  little  space  left  to  speak  of  lingerie; 
but  we  may  notice  that  fichus  of  lace,  muslin,  and  net 
are  still  very  much  worn  :  and  the  most  fashionable 
neckties  are  those  of  black  crepe  lisse,  trimmed  with 
Valenciennes.  The  price  of  these  scarves  is  4s.  6d.  each. 

Louise  de  Tour. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  COI  VERSAZIONE. 

It  is  abflolntely  necessary  that  those  whr  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


the  trimmings  of  the  vain’  (I  quote  from  memory),  and  certainly  the 
hungry  world  might  bo  fed  from  the  refuse  of  the  wasteful.  But  is 
this  right  P  I  think  the  rich  are  bound  to  consider  that  by  this 
lavish  consumption  they  help  to  raise  the  price  of  all  such  articles  of 
food,  and  thus  make  the  battle  of  life  still  harder  for  those  who,  at 
the  best,  are  in  sore  want  of  weapons  to  carry  on  the  warfare.  I  fear 
I  am  trespassing  too  much  upon  your  valuable  space,  and,  if  yon  will 
allow  me,  I  will  return  to  the  subject  at  some  future  time.”  [We  shall 
bo  very  glad  if  you  will,  being  anxious  to  encourage  a  correspondence 
that  may  prove  useful  to  housekeepers.] 

East  Indian.  [Too  late  for  November.  Conversazione  columns 
close  on  the  izth.] 

Rustica  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — As  I  am  staying  in 


M.  E.  P.  writes — “In  the  interesting  discussion  now  going  on  in 
the  pages  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  there  is 
much  to  be  learnt  and  much  room  for  a  very  extended  controversy. 
One  thing  I  think  requires  special  notice,  as  it  concerns  us  all  in  these 
dear  times,  and  that  is  the  waste  and  extravagance  of  an  ordinary 
English  family.  In  the  matter  of  coals,  for  instance,  it  is  something 
frightful,  particularly  in  the  kitchens  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  middle 
classes.  Here  you  will  generally  find  a  cooking  range — ah,  these 
cooking  ranges ! — with  any  quantity  of  best  soft  coals  roaring  away 
like  a  furnace,  and  this  often  not  only  at  cooking  time  but  all  day 
long,  till  the  kitchen  is  so  hot  you  are  scarcely  able  to  stay  in  it  for 
five  minutes.  If  you  venture  to  expostulate  you  are  told  that  ‘  it  is 
only  a  little  slack  just  thrown  on  to  boil  the  kettle,’  or,  if  you  find 
both  dampers  drawn  out  to  their  full  extent,  yon  are  reminded  that 
the  fire  is  only  just  made  up,  and  it  won’t  ‘draw’  if  they  are  pushed 
in  too  far,  coupled,  perhaps,  with  the  information  that  the  coals  are 
nearly  out,  any  observation  on  your  part  that  they  are  soon  gone 
leading  to  an  indignant  denial,  and  a  sarcastic  remark  that  ‘  it  is 
impossible  to  cook  without  fire ;’  and  so  the  mistress  is  worsted  in 
the  fight,  and  the  kitchen  authorities  pile  on  more  coals  and  triumph 
in  their  victory.  For  what  is  one  to  do  ?  It  is  impossible  to  bo 
always  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  really  honest,  conscientious  servant,  who 
makes  her  employers’  interests  her  own,  is  scarce  indeed  now-a-days. 
Can  any  thrifty  housewife  tell  me  how  much  coal  ought  to  bo  con¬ 
sumed  weekly  in  a  private  family  where  there  are  three  fires  constantly 
burning,  and  a  hot  dinner  five  days  at  least  out  of  seven,  besides 
washing  every  fortnight  for  seven  persons — a  kitchen  range,  and  all 
roast  meats  cooked  at  the  open  fire,  not  in  the  oven  ?  Then  the  odds 
and  ends !  How  few  cooks  there  are  who  do  not  grumble  at  the 
chopping  and  mixing  necessary  to  convert  these  into  a  tasty  dish  !  A 
careful  mistress,  when  she  goes  into  her  kitchen  towards  the  end  of 
the  week,  will  always  look  up  the  scraps  in  the  larder.  ‘  What  is 
there  left,  cook?’  ‘  Well,  ma’am,  there’s  only  the  cold  mutton  from 
yesterday,  and  just  a  bit  on  that  beef-bone,  and  a  morsel  of  fat  from 
the  loin  of  veal,  and  that’s  all.’  ‘  Yes  ;  well,  I  thiuk  there  would  be 
enough  for  a  rissole,  and  that  nice  veal  fat  might  be  spread  on  toast 
with  a  sprinkhng  of  pepper  and  salt  and  done  before  the  fire,  and 
that,  with  a  pudding  and  vegetables,  will  be  quite  sufficient.’  The 
cook  turns  away  without  a  word,  for  ‘  she  detests  picking  scraps  of 
meat  off  old  bones,’  and  the  trouble  of  chopping  and  mixing,  and 
unless  the  mistress  does  it  herself,  or  looks  sharply  after  its  being 
done,  she  may  be  very  sure  the  bones  will  not  be  scraped  half  clean. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  confine  my  fault-finding  to  the  kitchen.  The 
dining-room  is  equally  to  blame,  and  more  so,  for  it  sets  the  example. 
It  is  a  common  practice  now-a-days,  and  one  that  cannot  surely  bo 
too  strongly  reprobated,  to  leave  some,  often  a  great  deal,  of  what  is 
taken  on  the  plate.  Thus  yon  continually  see  half-picked  bones, 
large  pieces  of  fat,  lumps  of  butter,  whole  whites  of  eggs  carried 
away  on  the  plates,  to  say  nothing  of  a  similar  waste  in  wine,  beer, 
bread,  Ac.  I  have  grieved  over  the  platefuls  of  fragments  left  from 
an  evening  party.  Legs  and  wings  of  chickens,  scarcely  half  picked, 
have  I  seen  carried  out  on  such  occasions,  not  rarely — not  now  and 
then,  but  always — with  pieces  of  tongue,  ham,  beef — everything,  in 
fact,  that  can  be  named.  Why  it  should  be  so  I  cannot  tell,  unless 
the  dainty  feeders  of  this  generation  consider  it  genteel  to  leave  V 


London  for  some  months  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  club  for 
ladies.  I  know  there  is  a  club  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  that  I 
should  not  like  at  all,  besides  being  too  dear.  It  is  so  awkward 
staying  with  friends  to  bo  obliged  to  be  always  at  home  for  meals,  and 
being  a  country  person  I  don’t  like  going  to  restaurants.  Would  my 
handwriting  be  considered  good  ?’’ 

Florrt  begs  Humming-Bird  to  tell  her  some  way  of  reviving 
withered  flowers.  Friends  in  the  country  often  send  her  a  box  of 
flowers,  but  they  do  not  revive  much  in  water,  and  look  limp  and 
forlorn.  [They  can  bo  made  fresh  by  placing  them  in  a  cup  of  boiling 
hot  water,  deep  enough  to  cover  at  least  one-third  of  the  stems ;  by 
the  time  the  water  has  cooled  entirely,  the  flowers  will  have  become 
bright  and  erect.  Now  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  stems  about  an  inch, 
and  place  them  in  cold  water,  and  you  will  bo  surprised  at  the  reviving 
influence  of  this  treatment.  Cut  flowers  will  keep  a  long  time  if  they 
are  given  fresh  water  every  day,  and  a  few  grains  of  saltpetre  put 
into  the  water  will  help  to  keep  them  bright  and  fresh.] 

Adelgis.v  thinks  the  following  from  a  correspondent  in  a  back 
number  of  The  Garden  may  bo  useful  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Conversazione  : — “  On  the  mantelpiece  of  the  parlour,  in  our  pleasant 
country  home,  stand  two  beautiful  Bohemian  glass  vases.  During 
the  summer  they  are  bright  with  flowers,  but  when  winter  comes  they 
stand  mournful  and  empty  monuments  of  the  beauty  and  bloom 
which  the  cold  chilly  winds  of  December  stole  from  us,  while  the 
‘  lesser  lights’  around  do  duty  by  holding  tapers  of  many  colours  and 
fanciful  shapes.  What  to  fill  these  empty  vases  with  was  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  remembered  a  method  I  had  seen  for  crystallising  grasses  for 
bouquets,  and  resolved  to  try  it.  I  went  to  work  and  gathered  the 
grasses,  tying  up  two  large  bunches,  mingling  the  long,  graceful  wild 
rye  with  various  feathery  grasses,  giving  dignity  and  substance  by 
the  addition  of  sturdy  timothy  and  millet,  bearded  wheat  and  Norway 
oats,  and  crowned  the  whole  with  long,  drooping  heads  of  an  enlarged 
form  of  our  millet.  It  made  a  beautiful  finish  for  my  bouquet,  which 
I  tied  up  loosely,  and  suspended  over  a  small  wooden  tub.  I  then 
dissolved  a  pound  of  alum  in  a  quart  of  rain-water,  and,  when  scalding 
hot,  ponred  it  over  the  grasses,  taking  care  that  the  solution  reached 
every  part  of  them.  I  left  them  hanging  all  night,  and  found  them 
in  the  morning  with  a  crystal  shining  from  every  spray.  So  the 
question  how  to  fill  the  vases  was  answered,  and  all  this  coming 
winter,  in  the  lamplight  and  glow  from  the  fire,  they  will  scintillate 
and  sparkle  as  though  the  dews  of  Golconda  had  fallen  upon  them, 
thus  proving  ‘  a  joy  for  ever’ — or  until 

“  ‘  The  roses  bloom  again. 

And  the  springs  do  gush  anew,  ’ 

when  I  can  treat  persons  to  a  new  version  of  the  old  adage,  and  tell 
them  ‘  all  are  not  diamonds  that  glitter.’  ’’ 

Little  Nell  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— You  will,  I  am 
sure,  forgive  the  familiarity  of  my  manner  of  addressing  yon,  for 
though  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  presented  myself  at  your 
Conversazione,  I  look  upon  you  (having  read  so  many  of  your  kind 
detters)  quite  as  an  old  friend.  Inclosed  is  the  story  entitled  Mrs. 
/</  Hubbard’s  Three  B’aminys,  which  A  Western  Subscriber  inquired 
i'-  for  last  month.  Now  I  am  going  to  trespass  on  your  kindness  and 
ask  a  few  questions.  1.  Is  James  and  Cnbison’s,  Oxford-street,  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  shop  for  hats  and  bonnets  ?  2.  Would  a  black  velvet 


certain  quantity  of  food  for  waste.  I  really  think  this  must  be  it.  jacket,  trimmed  with  sable-tails  up  to  the  waist,  be  bio  old  for  me  ? 


They  evidently  think  it  vulgar  to  finish  what  is  given  them.  I  recom- 


I  am  eighteen  and  a-half.  If  so,  what  could  I  have  ?  Sealskin  is  so 


mend  such  persona  to  open  an  old-fashioned  book  called  the  Bible,  '■  common  now.  3.  Would  you  tell  me  the  very  best  shop  in  England 
and  there  read  the  command  of  our  Divine  Teacher,  to  ‘  gather  up  A  for  artificial  flowers  ?  4.  Would  it  be  considered  ‘  fast  ’  if  I  went  to 
the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost.’  I  think  it  was  .  the  opera  ac 00m ponied  only  by  a  young  married  la  iy,  agod  twenty  ? 


Goldsmith  who  said  that  ‘  the  indigent  world  might  be  clothed  from  We  should  occupy  a  box. 


5.  Where  could  my  maid  get  lessons  in 
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hairdressing,  and  at  irhat  cost  ?  6.  How  can  I  improve  my  writing  ? 
Last  year  I  sprained  my  shonlder  ont  hunting,  and  since  then  my 
writing  has  been  scarcely  readable.  7.  Which  is  the  best  time  of 
year  to  visit  Palermo  P  I  have  at  last  come  to  the  end  of  my  qnes- 
tions,  and,  after  having  apologised  for  tronbling  yon,  and  expressing 
the  great  interest  I  take  in  yonr  Conversazione,  will  bring  my  letter 
to  a  close.”  [I  have  forwarded  Mrs.  Hubbard’s  Three  Warnings  to 
A  Western  Subscbiber,  who  will  no  doubt  thank  you  in  theso 
columns  for  sending  it.  i.  Yes.  2.  It  would  not  bo  too  old  for  you, 
bnt  it  would  be  more  g^raceful  not  to  have  the  tails  qnite  up  to  the 
waist,  but  ending  about  an  eighth  of  a  yard  below  it.  3.  Michell’s, 
93,  Oxford-street,  is  a  very  good  shop.  4.  You  ought  to  have  a  gentle¬ 
man  with  you.  The  married  lady  is  very  young,  and  you  and  she 
would  have  to  walk  alone  from  yonr  carriage  to  your  box,  and  again 
from  your  box  to  the  carriage.  5.  At  Douglas’s  or  Truefitt’s.  I  will 
inquire  the  cost.  6.  I  do  not  think  it  needs  any  improvement.  It  is 
legible  and  pretty.  7.  From  the  end  of  September  to  March.  We 
never  publish  real  names  and  addresses,  though  we  require  them  to 
be  sent  to  ns.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  words  to  myself. ) 

Will  Humiiino-Bird  kindly  tell  Marie  of  some  pretty  new  stylo 
of  coifihre,  and  the  way  to  part  the  hair  and  tie  it  ?  Marie  is  tired 
of  the  catogan.  Her  hair  is  long  and  very  thick.  She  also  wants  to 
know  the  price  of  a  good  set  of  lynx  fur,  also  of  chinchilla,  and  the 
name  of  a  reasonable  furrier  in  London.  [The  hair  is  now  worn  in 
rolls  round  the  head.  It  is  parted  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck, 
then  parted  again,  so  as  to  leave  the  front  hair  free,  then  tied  at  each 
side,  rolled  ronnd  small  frisettes,  and  twisted  round  the  head.  The 
front  hair  is  then  pinned  back,  and  the  ends  rolled  into  curls  or  over 
frisettes,  and  placed  so  as  to  fill  up  any  unfinished  part.  Lynx  is  not 
a  durable  fur.  The  price  of  a  set  would  be  from  five  guineas.  Raccoon 
is  preferable  as  well  as  less  expensive,  a  set  costing  from  three  guineas. 
Chinchilla  sets  begin  from  seven  guineas.  Charles  Cook,  Manu¬ 
facturing  Furrier,  71,  Oxford-street,  W.] 

Will  Huvmino-Bird  kindly  tell  Ursa  Mi.vor  where  a  fur  bear, 
with  mechanism  inside,  which  is  wound  up  like  a  watch,  can  be  pur¬ 
chased,  and  at  what  price  ?  It  sits  up  upon  its  hind  legs,  suddenly 
falls  on  the  fore-feet,  rises  again,  and  turns  its  head  to  one  side  and 
back  again.  [Cremer,  Regent-street.  Price,  28s.] 

A.  M.  O.  writes — “  Sir, — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  can 
give  me  any  information  concerning  ‘the  Kindergarten  system.’ 
I  have  read  the  two  papers  in  yonr  Magazine  with  much  interest,  but 
I  cannot  learn  from  them  (what  I  have  much  wished  to  know)  where 
the  materials,  Ac.,  are  to  be  bought,  and  what  books  can  be  obtained 
on  the  subject.”  IBooks  on  the  Kindergarten  system  can  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Zubbs  and  Brookes,  booksellers,  Manchester,  and  Miss  Edith 
Tegetmeier,  18,  King  Henry’s-road,  Havcrstock-hill,  London,  is 
willing  to  give  information  as  to  materials,  Ac.l 
E.  M.  writes — “  Madam, — I  thank  yon  very  much  for  yonr  kind 
replies  to  previons  questions,  and  venture  to  trouble  yon  once  more. 
1.  WiU  yon  kindly  tell  me  what  the  word  '  Host’  signifies,  when  ‘  the 
Elevation  of  the  Host’  is  spoken  of  in  Roman  Catholic  ritual  ?  2.  Who 
wrote  a  poem  called  ‘The  Afterglow?’  3.  Who  was  Beatrice  di 
Cenci,  and  what  is  the  tragic  story  in  connection  with  her  ?  4.  Who 
was 

‘  that  fair  boy, 

Who  conquered  everything  beneath  the  sun. 

And  somehow,  sometime,  died  at  Babylon  ?' 

5.  What  are  the  Vedas,  Tripitaka,  and  also  the  Vendidad  ?  These 
three  names  occur  in  G.  Eliot’s  poem,  ‘  The  Minor  Prophet,’  and  I 
cannot  meet  with  any  one  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  same.  6.  Is  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  dead  ?  If  so,  did  he  die  in 
his  own  country,  and  when  P  Before  concluding  I  wish  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  readers  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  Madame 
Letellier’s  very  charming  paper  models  of  dresses.  I  have  lately  seen 
some  dresses  made  from  them  which  looked  extremely  prett>^”  [i. 
Hostia,  a  victim,  is  the  derivation  of  the  word.  Roman  Ca^ftolics 
believe  that  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  become  really  the  fiesh 
and  blood  of  onr  Saviour’s  body.  The  bread  and  wine  are  placed  in 
a  casket,  and  in  processions  this  casket  is  raised  and  carried  through 
the  crowd.  This  is  caUed  the  Elevation  of  the  Host,  or  victim,  z.  I 
cannot  find  out.  Some  of  onr  readers  may  know.  3.  Beatrice  di 
Oenci  was  the  daughter  of  a  very  wicked  man,  Francesco  Cenq^  who 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  said  to  have  assassi¬ 
nated  his  two  elder  sons.  Beatrice,  in  concert  with  her  two  remaining 


brothers  and  h  cr  mother,  killed  her  father.  All  four  perished  on  the 
scaffold  for  this  crime,  but  the  sympathies  of  the  people  were  with 
Beatrice,  for  t  hey  knew  wliat  an  infamous  man  Francesco  was,  and 
that  the  only  reason  he  had  not  perished  on  the  scaffold  long  before 
was  that  ho  had  bribed  the  judges  with  his  immense  wealth.  4. 
Alexander  the  Great.  5.  'The  Vedas  are  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindoos,  in  Sanscrit.  These  books  were  written  about  a  thousand 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  I  do  not  know 
what  Tripitaki  and  Vendidad  mean.  6.  Lamartine  died  at  his  own 
place  in  France — Saint  Point,  I  think — about  three  years  ago.] 

Merrie  Carlisle  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Housekeepers 
in  the  south,  especially  in  London,  appear  to  have  great  advantages 
over  their  north  country  sisters  in  the  purchase  of  furniture — e.g.,  in 
your  chapter  on  Furniture  last  month  the  price  of  a  painted  chest  of 
drawers  is  given  at  £i  Ss.  Now,  unless  that  is  a  misprint,  furniture 
must  be  immensely  cheaper  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  for  wo 
cannot  buy  a  chest  of  common  painted  deal  drawers,  ordinary  size, 
under  £2  158.,  and  i  ndeed  they  generally  sell  f^  £2  58.  at  an  auction 
when  they  want  repainting.  I  saw  two  small  chests  of  painted  drawers 
sold  at  a  sale  the  other  day,  one  for  £1  12s.,  the  other  for  £i  i6s., 
but  they  were  the  size  o  f  a  small  washstand  and  dressing-table,  and 
were  each  meant  to  serve  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  we  north 
country  ladies  can  buy  our  fresh  meat  and  butter  cheaper.  We  can 
liave  the  best  cut  of  a  Scotch  heifer  at  lod.  per  pound,  and  a  leg  of 
small  sweet  Highland  mutton  at  10’ d.  per  pound;  beautiful  butter, 
fresh  from  the  dairy,  at  is.  6d.  per  pound.  Last  week  butter  fell  as 
low  as  IS.  id.  per  pound.  I  inclose  my  address,  and  wiU  bo  grateful 
if  you  can  fulfil  your  promise  and  send  me  the  iUnstration  of  the 
child’s  jacket  (basque)  given  with  the  June  number.  Also,  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  could  tell  me  how  soon  a  girl  should  begin  to  wear 
properly-fitting  corsets.  My  girl  of  twelve  is  still  wearing  home¬ 
made  stays  and  her  figure  is  very  ‘  lumpy.’  ”  [I  am  sorry  wo  mis¬ 
printed  your  nom-de-plume  last  month.  I  hope  you  have  received 
the  little  illustration  safely.  On  referring  to  the  price  catalogue  of 
Laverton  and  Co.,  of  Bristol,  I  find  that  the  price  of  painted  chest  of 
drawers  qu  oted  by  mo  last  month  is  the  lowest  price  given.  The 
next  in  price,  called  full  size,  are  £i  15s.  If  there  is  any  mistake  in 
the  catalogne,  1  hope  Mr.  Laverton  will  write  to  our  Conversazione 
and  set  us  right,  bnt  I  fancy  the  prices  are  correct,  as  they  approach 
very  nearly  to  those  given  in  Oetzmann’s  list  of  prices,  and  his 
is  a  good  house.  Y  our  little  girl’s  figure  wiU  be  all  the  more  graceful 
and  lissom  by-and-by  for  being  allowed  to  develop  itself  unrestrained 
yet  awhile.  I  should  let  her  have  well-made  stays  soon,  without 
much  bone,  and  the  fastenings  not  too  stiff.  Many  thanks  for  yonr 
letter.  Wo  are  always  glad  when  ladies  share  their  household  expe¬ 
riences  with  the  members  of  onr  Conversazione.] 

No  Name  writes — “Will  you  bo  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  in  next 
month’s  number  if  there  is  really  such  a  thing  as  a  nose  machine, 
and  where  it  is  to  be  got,  and  what  is  the  price  of  it  ?”  [The  Nose 
Machine  is  sold  by  Alexander  Ross,  248,  High  Holbom,  and  the 
price  is  los.  bd.J 

Would  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
kindly  inform  M.  L.  B.  if  the  pattern  for  cutting  out  a  fashionable 
collar  and  cuffs  was  inserted  in  the  August  number,  as  she  has 
looked  everywhere  for  it  and  cannot  find  it?  [This  pattern  was  not 
given  in  our  August  number,  but  we  will  give  it  on  onr  December 
Diagram  Sheet.]  Also  if  she  would  kindly  teU  her,  if  it  is  not  tronbling 
him  too  much,  what  is  the  newest  way  of  dressing  the  hair.  [The 
newest  way  is  in  rather  small  coils  round  the  head,  with  a  few  amaU 
curls  drooping  on  the  neck.] 

Stella  writes — “  Would  Humming-Bird  very  kindly  tell  Stella 
in  next  month’s  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine — i,  where 
situations  as  lady  helps  are  obtained,  and  2,  if  the  young  lady  helps 
are  on  equal  terms  wit  h  the  family  of  the  house ;  if  such  was  the  case 
many  young  ladies  would,  I  am  sure,  go  ont  for  a  short  time,  if  for 
nothing  bnt  to  teach  themselves  a  valuable  lesson,  and  to  make  them¬ 
selves  independent  of  those  disagreeable  functionaries,  servants. 
3.  Are  not  the  d  aughters  of  professional  gentlemen  entitled  to  move 
in  the  best  society  ?  4.  What  is  the  publication  price  of  dance  or 
vocal  music  ?  5.  Does  Humming-Bird  consider  it  fast  for  two  young 
ladies  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  a  yonng  nnmarried  gentleman  to 
whom  neither  is  engaged  ?  6.  And  is  it  not  qnite  unnecessary  to  have 
a  chaperon  boating  with  three  yonng  ladies,  sisters,  and  some  young 
gentlemen  ?  My  mother  wiU  not  let  ns  go  alone,  and  of  course  the 
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gentlemen  don’t  like  to  hare  her.  I  do  hope  dear  HusfSCiNa-BiED 
will  answer  in  the  affirmative  so  that  I  can  bring  your  opinion  before 
miLTnma  triumphantly.  I  hope  yon  will  answer  in  the  November  num¬ 
ber.”!  I.  By  advertising  for  them.  z.  I  believe  they  are  theoretically 
•opposed  to  bo  so,  but  practically  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that 
they  should  be.  3.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  other  circumstances ; 
partly  on  the  father’s  and  mother’s  anteeedents,  partly  on  accident, 
and  sometimes  a  little  on  the  daughters  themselves.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  a  general  rule  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Sometimes  the 
daughters  of  professional  men  do  move  in  very  good  society,  and 
sometimes  their  position  in  the  social  scale  is  far  from  being  a  high 
one,  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  large  towns.  4.  The 
market  price  at  which  dance  music  and  songs  are  published  varies 
from  28.  to  5s.  5.  Society  would  not  approve.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  doing  so,  and  if  you  are  not  in  society  yon  might  do  so 
without  being  “fast.”  6.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  chaperon. 
Your  mother  is  perfectly  right.  You  say  “  of  course  tho  gentlemen 
don’t  like  to  have  her.”  They  must  not  only  bo  very  ill-bred,  to 
let  her  daughters  perceive  that,  but  they  can  have  very  little  respect 
for  the  young  ladies  if  they  expect  them  to  go  boating  with  them 
without  a  chaperon.  ] 

Frances  writes—”  I  have  derived  much  interest  and  pleasure  from 
yonr  well-conducted  and  useful  Magazine,  and  have  had  most  of  the 
later  volumes  bound,  but  cannot  complete  the  year  1873,  having 
missed  the  September  number.  If  any  of  your  subscribers  can 
furnish  me  with  that  number,  I  shall  bo  happy  to  pay  them  the  full 
price  for  a  clean  copy.” 

Can  any  of  our  readers  give  Svelte  any  information  as  to  Austrian 
oorsets  P 

Meta  writes — “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  your  next  number  who 
is  the  author  of  the  following  quotation  p — 

“  ‘  The  autumn  wind  rushing 
Wafts  the  leaves  that  are  serest ; 

But  our  flower  was  in  flushing 
YThen  blighting  was  nearest.’ 

I  shall  be  so  mnch  obliged  to  yon,  as  I  should  like  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  entire  passage.”  [It.is  from  the  Coronach,  or  funeral  song,  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Lady  of  the  Lake.”  As  the  words  are  very 
beautiful  I  give  them  here  : — 

“  He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest. 

Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 

The  fonnt,  reappearing. 

From  the  raindrops  shall  borrow  ; 

But  to  us  comes  no  cheering. 

To  Duncan  no  morrow. 

“  The  hand  of  the  reaper 
Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 

But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 
Wails  manhood  in  glory ; 

The  autumn  wind  rushing 
Wafts  the  leaves  that  are  serest ; 

But  our  flower  was  in  flushing 
When  blighting  was  nearest. 

“Fleet  foot  on  the  oorrei. 

Safe  counsel  in  cumber, 

Red  hand  in  the  foray ; 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 

Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 

Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever.”] 

Ycrnon  writes — “Madam, — Perhaps  the  following  extract  from 
a  contemporary  might  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Conver- 
■asioue: — ‘On  two  points  I  was  most  particular,  and  those  were 
gloves  and  boots.  However  well  a  lady  may  bo  dressed  in  every  other 
respect,  if  these  are  defective  all  the  rest  will  be  spoilt.  A  badly- 
fitting  glove  or  an  untidy  nnshaiiely  boot  would  detract  from  the 
i^ipearance  of  tho  best-dressed  lady  in  the  world.  There  are  no  two 
particnlars  in  which  our  French  neighbours  excel  ns  more  than  in 
these.  With  regard  to  them,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said 


abont  so  many  other  things — that  tho  best  are  tho  cheapest.  Good 
kid  gloves  can  bo  cleaned  again  and  again — that  is,  if  they  are  not 
worn  too  lung.  For  everyday  wear  the  best  calf -skin  look  very  nice 
and  are  much  more  serviceable  than  kid.  If  practicable,  tho  colour 
shonld  correspond  with  that  of  tho  bonnet.  As  to  bouts,  tho  same 
principle  applies.  We  paid  a  higher  price  per  pair  than  many  of  our 
friends,  but  wo  found,  on  comparing  notes,  that  ours  wore  three  times 
as  long  as  theirs,  and  that  our  yearly  expenditure  was  not  nearly  so 
high.  The  gp^;at  mistake  which  people  make  about  boots  is  wearing 
them  too  far  before  they  send  them  to  be  repaired.  There  is  no 
article  of  a  lady’s  attire  of  which  it  may  more  truly  be  said,  “  A  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine.”  It  is  good  economy  to  buy  boots  six  months 
before  they  are  wanted,  wear  them  once  or  twice  to  fit  them  to  the 
foot,  then  put  them  away  to  season.” 

Hummino-Bird  thanks  Miss  Bussell  for  the  fern-leaves  received. 
Their  cool  greenery  is  very  welcome  in  these  hot  August  days,  and 
as  I  write,  two  days  after  receiving  them,  they  are  as  fresh  in 
^poarance  as  they  could  have  bom  when  they  left  Devonshire. 

Mrs.^S.  H.  writes — “  As  I  take  your  Magazine  in  I  send  you  an 
exoellent  recipe  fur  washing  solution  for  silks  and  muslins  : — ^Ib.  soap 
and  I  packet  Hudson’s  Washing  Powder.  Put  into  i  quart  of  water 
in  a  stewpot  in  tho  oven  for  two  hours,  and  thea,  when  cold,  it 
becomes  a  jelly.  Put  a  little  to  each  pauful  of  water,  and  tho  silk 
will  look  well.  Do  not  wring  it,  but  hang  out  wot.” 

Louisa  wishes  the  correspondent  who  so  kindly  answered  her 
previous  questions  would  give  her  some  information  respecting  tho 
preliminary  examination  in  arts  required  of  medical  students,  i.  Can 
any  prospectus  of  tho  examination  bo  obtained  ?  2.  What  books 

would  be  best  to  study,  particularly  for  Latin  and  mathematics? 
3.  Louisa  has  several  hour^  during  tho  day  unemployed,  but  has 
several  duties  to  attend  to  besides  study.  Would  attendance  on  the 
lectures,  Ac.,  require  her  whole  time  ?  4.  Is  any  book  or  guide  to  bo 
had  relating  to  the  medical  examinations  from  which  Louisa  could 
obtain  information  ? 

Chalice.  Your  questions  are  inadmissible. 

Will  the  Hummino-Bird  tell  Heliotrope  (i)  tho  best  thing  to 
put  in  a  sachet  for  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  make  them  smell  nice  P 
also  among  gloves,  neckties,  Ac.,  in  a  drawer  P  (2)  What  will  clean  a 
steel  earring  nearly  covered  with  rust  ?  (3)  Will  Swedish  kid  gloves 
be  worn  in  tho  winter  ?  and  (4)  can  they  be  got  in  dark  colours  ? 
[I.  A  few  drops  of  otto  of  roses.  Soma  prefer  a  simpler  perfume, 
such  as  lavender.  Extracts  of  wood  violets  or  new-mown  hay  are 
very  good,  not  too  strong.  Rimmol  sells  these  in  shilling  bottles. 
2.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  the  rust  off  out  steel.  Try  emery- 
paper.  3.  Yes.  4.  Yes.] 

Fashion  versus  Humanity. — M.  E.  P.  writes : — “  In  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  October,  under  the  head  of  “  Novel¬ 
ties  for  the  Month,”  the  following  passage  occurs : — ‘  It  may  be  said 
that  no  lady’s  wardrobe  is  complete  now  without  a  sealskin  jacket.’ 
May  I  be  allowed  to  call  the  attention  of  those  ladies  whose  wardrobes 
boast  this  much-coveted  luxury  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  obtained, 
and  also  to  state  that  I  am  quoting  from  an  interesting  article  in  the 
Leisure  Hour  tor  this  week  ?  ‘  To  get  the  skin  we  must  knock  tho 
seal  on  the  nose ;  and  if  the  fur  is  to  have  a  proper  gloss  and  lustre  on 
it,  the  seal  must  be  skinned  as  nearly  as  may  bo  alive.  .  .  .  The  fishery 
this  year  is  said  to  be  a  failure ;  and  no  wonder,  when  we  find  tho 
leading  daily  paper  of  Christiania  thus  speaking  of  the  fishery  of  last 
year : — “  The  captains  give  heartrending  descriptions  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  fishing  was  conducted,  owing  to  its  having  commenced  too 
soon — ^namely,  at  the  close  of  March.  Thousands  of  female  seals  were 
to  be  seen  swimming  abont  preparatory  to  giving  birth  to  their  young 
on  the  ice.  ...  But  the  vessels  were  lying  in  wait,  and  such  a  destruc¬ 
tion  commenced  that  after  the  lapse  of  three  days  the  fishing  was 
utterly  destroyed,  and  thousands  of  young  seals  were  heard  crying 
piteously  after  their  slaughtered  mothers.”  (From  a  tract  by  Dr. 
Macauley.)  This  is  bad  enough,  bat  there  is  worse  to  come  : — “  On 
the  seals  being  reached,  the  men  are  sent  over  the  ice,  the  harpooners 
armed  with  rifles,  tho  other  men  with  seal-clubs,  knife  and  steel,  and 
a  rope  to  drag  tho  skins  to  the  ship ;  and  no  w  a  work  of  brutal  murder 
and  cruelty  goes  on,  enough  to  make  the  hardest-hearted  turn  away 
with  loathing  and  disgust.  ...  In  a  few  days  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  seals  are  left  motherless  to  die  of  starvation.  The  noise  they 
make  is  something  dreadful.  .  .  .  There  are  no  greater  cruelties  perpe¬ 
trated  on  the  face  of  the  globe  than  at  the  Greenland  seal-fishery.  In 
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April  the  young  seals  begin  to  bo  better  worth  taking.  The  rifles  are 
then  laid  aside,  and  every  man  is  employed  in  killing,  flaying,  and 
dragging  the  skins  to  the  ship.  Throe  thousand  of  them  is  not  an 
unusual  number  to  be  slaughtered  in  a  day  by  a  single  ship.  At  this 
work  many  of  the  men  do  not  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  carrying 
clnbs,  but  give  the  seals  a  tap  on  the  nose  with  their  foot  to  stun  them, 
and  skin  them  olive.  They  have  often  boon  seen  to  try  and  swim  after 
having  their  skins  taken  off!”’  Trying  to  swim  after  having  their 
skins  taken  off !  Surely  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  harrowing  picture 
of  the  cruel  sufferings  of  these  poor  inoffensive  creatures  than  this ; 
and  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  fair  readers  of  your  widely-circulated 
journal  will  abstain  from  wearing  the  glossy  fur  that  owes  its  lustre  to 
its  having  been  tom  from  the  living,  palpitating  bodies  of  these  un¬ 
happy  creatures.  There  is  something  revolting  in  the  very  thought  of 
a  delicate  lady  who  professes  extreme  sensitiveness  and  tenderness  of 
disposition,  who  subscribes  to  many  charities,  who  attends  every 
meeting  for  the  amelioration  of  suffering  in  every  shape,  who  faints  at 
the  sight  of  blood,  and  shrinks  from  a  tale  of  misery,  and  yet  who  can 
coolly  ignore  the  tortures  she  is  helping  to  perpetuate,  and  even 
enoonrago  and  uphold  them  by  wearing  the  costly  fabric  obtained  at 
such  a  price.  The  noble  lady  who  raised  her  voice  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  little  humming-birds,  already  nearly  exterminated  by  the 
inexorable  decrees  of  that  hydra-headed  monster  Fashion,  would  do 
well  to  exert  her  all-powerful  influenee  on  behalf  of  the  poor  seals. 
But  I  hope  it  is  not  needed.  I  trust  that  when  your  fair  readers  have 
the  subject  fully  brought  before  their  notice  they  will  need  no  other 
inducement  to  discourage,  by  precept  and  example,  a  fashion  that  is 
upheld  by  a  system  of  such  atrocious  cruelty.”  [After  reading  this 
our  humane  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  sealskin  jackets  are  going 
out  of  fashion.  I  am  sure  few  of  them  had  any  idea — I  had  not — 
that  the  gentle  creatures  whose  skins  they  have  boon  wearing  so  com  - 
fortably  had  been  put  to  such  horrible  tortures  in  their  interests.  I 
have  heard  the  cry  of  a  seal  on  the  coast  of  Donegal ;  it  is  very  plaintive 
and  soft,  and  resembles  a  human  cry  now  and  then.  I  am  afraid  1 
shall  hear  an  echo  of  it  when  I  think  of  the  motherless  little  seals 
slowly  starving  to  death.] 

Pearlie  writes — “  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  furnish 
mo  with  the  address  of  any  place  where  I  could  have  photographs 
coloured.  [Prepaid  answers  will  be  forwarded.]  2.  Also  could  you 
let  mo  know  whore  I  could  obtain  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  officers 
who  went  out  in  the  Arctic  Expedition  ?  3.  Also  where  I  could  pro¬ 
cure  a  game  or  pastime  called  ‘  Planchette  F  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  know  of  it.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  read  the  articles  on 
‘  Economy*  in  your  valuable  Magazine ;  it  is  quite  an  oasis  in  my 
quiet  life.  Ida’s  remarks  in  the  September  number  amuse  mo,  as  I 
have  been  brought  up  strictly.  I  should  never  dream  of  sitting 
during  the  service.  I  have  attended  as  many  as  four  services  on  Sun¬ 
day,  from  being  obliged  to  do  so,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  choir,  and 
have  always  made  a  point  of  standing  when  it  was  required  of  me.  To 
my  thinking  those  who  are  too  weak  and  ill  to  stand  should  stay  at 
home  and  read  the  service  and  a  sermon  to  themselves.  I  allude 
here  to  young  people,  being  young  myself,  and  I  put  elderly  people 
quite  out  of  the  argument.”  [1.  Possibly  in  a  back  number  of  the 
Graphic.  I  have  inquired,  and  will  do  so  again,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  tell  you  in  the  December  number.  3.  “  Planchette”  is  to  Ira 
had  of  Messrs.  Millikin  and  Law  ley,  168,  Strand,  price  5s.  qd.  It  is  a 
very  strange  and  curious  little  game.] 

S.  M.  writes — “  Madam, — Can  you  tell  me  a  shop  in  town  where  I 
can  obtain  the  materials  for  potichomanie,  as  one  of  my  sons  is 
anxious  to  do  some  ?  I  do  not  require  very  expensive  articles,  still 
should  like  them  nice.  [Barnard  and  Son,  Regent-circus,  Oxford - 
street.] 

Michaelmas  Daisy.— The  NicoUean  boot  is  to  bo  had  of  Mr. 
Nicoll,  424,  Oxford-street,  and  its  specialty  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  retains  its  shape  until  quite  worn  out,  whereas  many  boots  not 
only  become  shapeless,  but  hurt  the  foot  by  reason  of  their  shape  - 
lessness. 

Grub  writes—"  Would  Hcmming-Bird  kindly  give  a  young  married 
lady  a  few  hints  as  to  the  re-making  of  her  last  winter’s  dark  brown 
cloth  costume  ?  It  is  as  good  as  new,  and  has  a  very  full  top  skirt , 
with  long  apron  buttoned  in  front.  Ifow  would  it  look  trimmed  with 
a  plaid  cloth  in  some  way — i.e.,  sleeveless  jacket  ?  But  G.  does  not 
wish  to  be  at  great  expense.  Kindly  tell  mo  how  much  cloth  it  would 
take  for  sleeveless  jacket  (25  inches)  and  any  trimming  for  skirt  you 


may  suggest.  The  upper  and  lower  skirt  are  at  present  plain  machine 
stitched  all  round— but  it  is  chain  stitch,  an  1  will  easily  come  out. 
[It  would  take  two  yards  of  cloth  for  a  sleeveless  jacket  with  basques 
of  a  pretty  good  depth,  bat  I  would  not  recommend  you  to  have  a 
sleeveless  jacket  of  checked  cloth.  Braid  would  bo  the  most  suitable 
trimming,  but  if  you  have  a  fancy  for  the  checked  pattern  I  would 
advise  you  only  to  trim  the  tablier  with  a  bias  band  of  it,  same  on 
sleeve,  and  fold  from  the  shoulder  down  baek  and  fronts  of  the  bodice. 
But  braid  would  be  both  ladvlike  and  stylish.]  Can  any  one  suggest 
anything  economical  for  kitchen  breakfast  in  the  way  of  moat  ? 
Grub  chiefly  buys  bacon  for  her  servants,  and  sometimes  herrings  or 
salt  pork,  but  tiuds  a  great  deal  is  used.  Is  not  a  pound  of  bacon  a 
week  a  great  deal  for  two  servants  to  consume,  besides  other  meat 
left  from  the  room  ?  G.  means  for  breakfast  only.”  [A  pound  of 
bacon  is  not  much  for  breakfasts  for  two  servants  in  the  week,  but 
no  doubt  some  of  our  correspondents  will  give  you  some  valuable 
hints.  I’erhaps  Modern  Athens  may  be  able  to  suggest  something. 
All  communications  for  the  Exchange  or  advertisement  columns  must 
bo  written  on  separate  paper.  See  Rules.] 

J.  J.  writes — “  As  I  have  a  groat  deal  of  spare  time,  and  am  very 
fond  of  work  (especially  knitting),  and  thinking  I  might  make  a  little 
money  by  selling  some,  I  write  to  ask  you  if  you  can  aid  me  in  any 
way,  and  what  you  would  advise  mo  to  do.”  [There  is  no  demand 
for  ladies’  needlework  at  present.  Perhajis  some  of  our  correspondents 
may  help  you.] 

Annie  would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  lady  who,  having  pur¬ 
chased  one  of  Baker  and  Crisp’s  bundles  of  odds  and  ends,  as  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  Magazine,  would  kindly  describe  their  contents.  If 
Annie  remembers  rightly,  Silkwor.«  spoke  very  highly  of  these 
bundles  several  months  ago,  bat  would  like  to  have  some  farther 
knowledge  of  them.  Are  the  pieces  of  useful  materials  in  dark  colours 
and  of  sufficient  lengths  to  make  skirts,  tunics,  &c.  ? 

E.  F.  Reece  sends  the  following : — 

2oth  June,  1872. 

’Tis  dark !  pitch  dark  !  no  star  gleams  on  my  way — 

No  light,  aye,  e’er  so  far  to  guide  me  by — 

No  voice  with  love’s  sweet  tones  to  bid  me  stay — 

“Eli!  Eli!  Lama  Sabachthani !” 

No  mother  now  to  shield  my  weary  head 
Upon  her  breast,  and  soothe  the  bitter  cry. 

She  too,  alas !  is  numbered  with  the  dead, 

“  Eli  I  Eli !  Lama  Sabachthani !” 

Bereft  of  all  that  makes  life  pleasant  now, 

I  long  for  Death,  but  me  he  passes  by ; 

Pain  and  regret  alone  are  on  my  brow, 

“  Eli !  EU !  Lama  Sabachthani !” 

No  homo,  ah  !  nought  that  I  can  call  my  own  ; 

Destroyed  and  wrecked  near  every  earthly  tie— 

I  turn  from  these  and  look  to  Thee  alone, 

“  Eli !  Eli !  Lama  Sabachthani !” 

E.  F.  Reece. 

Lohengrin  writes—"  Will  the  Editor  kindly  tell  mo  the  difference 
between  a  diamond  and  a  brilliant,  and  which  is  the  most  valuable  ? 
]A  brilliant  is  a  diamond  cut  in  a  peculiar  mauncr,  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  in  point  of  effect.  This  is  the  only  difference.  A  diamond 
of  an  inferior  cut  may  equal  a  brilliant  of  the  same  size  in  value, 
or  even  exceed  it.]  Where  can  I  obtain  Sapoline?  Can  I  get  so 
small  a  quantity  as  a  pound  or  two  ?  [Of  Madame  Ad^le  Letellier, 
30,  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Yes.]  Can  you  recommend 
me  a  few  French  novels,  sufficiently  interesting  for  a  learner  to  take 
the  trouble  to  toil  through  with  a  dictionary,  and  a  lesson  once  a 
week?  [Try  some  of  the  elder  Dumas’.  The  French  is  simple, 
but  of  course  good.  Monte  Christo,  Constance  L’Innocent,  Ange 
ntou,  &c.] 

M.  E.  I.  writes — “  Dear  Sir, — Can  you  procure  for  mo  a  patch 
pattern  P  I  have  several,  but  want  a  different  style ;  one  of  the  latest 
out.  Your  inserting  this  in  your  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  will 
oblige.”  [We  are  making  anangements  for  the  purchase  of  th 
copyright  of  a  new,  effective,  and  inexpensive  kind  of  patchwork.] 

Mrs.  S.  writes  from  Melbourne — “  Sir, — Having  boen  a  subscriber 
to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  M.aoazine  for  many  years,  and 
having  lost  two  back  numbers,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  write  to 
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you  to  ask  if  you  would  kindly  send  me  word  what  money  I  shall 
have  to  send  for  them.  The  numbers  are  March,  1867,  and  October, 
1871.  I  will  send  yon  a  post-office  order  for  the  amount  that  will 
pay  yon  and  pay  the  postage  of  your  letter.  The  agent  out  here  has 
often  promised  to  get  them  for  me,  but  has  not  done  so,  and  I  cannot 
get  the  volumes  bound  until  I  get  them.”  [Send  stamps  or  order  for 
as.  6d.,  and  they  shall  be  forwarded  to  you  at  once.] 

Enid  writes — “After  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  I  am  hoping  to 
return  to  England  with  my  three  children,  and  seeing  the  valuable 
information  you  give  your  correspondents  in  answer  to  their  various 
inquiries,  I  am  induced  to  ask  you  if  you  can  tell  me  of  any  nice 
boarding-house  in  London  where  a  lady  and  her  children  may  find  a 
comfortable  temporary  home  ?  I  should  like  to  be  within  an  easy 
distance  of  Regent-street,  it  possible,  as  I  wish  my  children  (the 
eldest  of  whom  is  15)  to  see  all  the  principal  sights.  Can  you  also 
kindly  give  me  any  idea  of  the  usual  charges  in  boarding-houses  in 
London  per  day  or  week  ?  Having  been  so  long  from  England,  and 
having  now  the  entire  responsibility  of  taking  my  family  there,  any 
information  you  can  give  me  will  be  very  valuable,  and  will  be 
anxiously  looked  for  in  the  pages  of  yonr  highly-esteemed  Magazine.” 
[Prepaid  answers  will  be  forwarded.] 

In  reply  to  Inquirer,  I  give  the  following  directions  for  preparing 
skeleton  leaves,  taken  from  The  Garden  ot  September  27,  1873: — 
“  First  dissolve  four  ounces  of  common  washing  soda  in  a  quart  of 
boUing  water,  then  add  two  ounces  of  slaked  quicklime,  and  boil  for 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Allow  this  solution  to  cool ;  afterwards  pour 
off  all  the  clear  liquor  into  a  clean  saucepan.  When  the  solution  is 
at  the  boiling  point,  place  the  leaves  carefully  in  the  pan,  and  boil 
the  whole  together  for  an  honr.  Boiling  water  ought  to  be  added 
occasionally,  but  sufficient  only  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation. 
The  epidermis  and  parenchyma  of  some  leaves  will  more  readily 
separate  than  in  others.  A  good  test  is  to  try  the  leaves  after  they 
have  been  gently  simmering  (boiling)  for  about  au  hour,  and,  if  the 
cellular  matter  does  not  easily  rub  off  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb 
beneath  cold  water,  boil  them  again  for  a  short  time.  When  the 
fleshy  matter  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  softened,  rub  them  separately, 
but  very  gently,  bcneatli  cold  water  until  the  perfect  skeleton  is 
exposed.  The  skeletons  at  first  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour:  to  make 
them  pure  white,  aud  therefore  more  beautiful,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  bleach  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  I  have  found 
the  best  solution  is  a  large  teaspoonful  of  chloride  of  lime  to  a  quart  of 
water ;  if  a  few  drops  of  nnegar  arc  added  to  the  bleaching  solution 
it  is  all  the  better,  for  then  the  free  chlorine  is  liberated.  Do  not 
allow  them  to  remain  too  long  in  the  bleaching  liquor,  or  they  will 
become  very  brittle,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  handled  without  injury. 
About  fifteen  minutes  is  sufficient  to  make  them  white  and  clean¬ 
looking.  After  the  specimens  are  bleached,  dry  them  in  white  blot¬ 
ting-paper  beneath  a  gentle  pressure.  Of  course  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  a  little  practice  is  needful  to  secure  perfection.  Simple  leaves 
are  the  best  for  young  beginners  to  exjieriment  upon :  vine,  poplar, 
beech,  and  ivy  leaves  make  excellent  skeletons.  Care  must  bo 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  leaves,  as  well  as  the  period  of  the  year, 
and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  specimens  are  collected, 
otherwise  failure  will  be  the  result.  The  best  months  to  gather  the 
specimens  are  Jnly  to  September.  Never  collect  specimens  in  damp 
weather,  and  none  but  perfectly-matured  leaves  ought  to  be  gathered. 

Useful  Recifes. — Roasi  Rihs  of  Beef. — It  will  generally  be  found 
long  enough  to  allow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  every  pound  of  beef 
intended  to  roast,  but  to  boil  a  quarter  of  an  honr  extra  to  allow  for 
the  check  of  the  pot.  The  same  rule  applies  to  mutton.  The  cook 
must  be  very  careful  to  keep  a  good  fire,  which  should  be  made  up 
before  the  meat  is  put  down.  The  fore  rib  is  considered  the  best 
joint,  but  the  middle  will  be  found  the  most  economical ;  the  thin 
end  may  be  cot  off  aud  salted  for  breakfast,  or  the  bones  can  be  taken 
from  it  and  skewered  underneath ;  dredge  the  meat  over  with  flour, 
and  keep  it  well  basted.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  dripping  from  the 
meat  to  baste  it,  some  well-clarified  dripping  may  be  put  in  the  pan 
to  baste  with.  A  Yorkshire  pudding  may  be  made  and  put  under  it, 
or  some  potatoes  peeled.  This  will  be  found  a  gpeat  improvement. 
The  beef  should  be  garnished  with  some  finely-scraped  horseradish, 
and  horseradish  sauce  may  be  sent  to  table  with  it.  Some  gravy 
should  be  made  in  the  dripping-pan  after  the  dripping  is  poured  off, 
an  d  then  poured  round  the  beef. 


A  Ladt  is  anxious  to  obtain  remunerative  employment  as  wood 
engraver.  Would  not  object  to  work  from  home.  Any  subjects  under¬ 
taken.  Would  be  willing  to  give  a  small  commission  to  any  one 
obtaining  employment  for  her.  Address  with  Editor. 

Hulda,  artist’s  wife,  tints  cartes  in  a  superior  manner.  Sixpence 
prepaid.  Description  and  return  stamp.  Address,  51,  Denmark- 
street,  Camberwell. 

For  Sale,  a  set  of  iz  lion  sixxiences,  6  of  which  are  in  magnificent 
preservation,  fresh  as  from  the  Mint.  Lowest  price,  503.  Also  3 
wine-glasses,  once  the  property  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French, 
beautifully  engraved,  and  having  the  Imperial  crown  and  cipher. 
Price,  £3  3s.  Address  with  Editor. 

Lennox  has  a  leather  and  silver  (plated)  belt,  medium  size, 
quite  good,  worth  originally  15s.  Wishes  in  exchange  a  silver  col¬ 
larette,  or  even  a  neat  silver  necklet  for  locket.  Open  10  other  offers. 
Address  with  Editor. 

Miss  Clvde,  Northdown  Lodge,  Bideford,  Devonshire,  sends  xo 
roots  of  Devonshire  ferns,  6  varieties,  for  i  x  stamps.  Postage  2d.  She 
sends  a  box  containing  loo  roots,  9  varieties,  for  5s.  No  charge  for 
package. 

E.  B.  L.  has  a  handsome  black  cashmere  burnouse  cloak,  beauti¬ 
fully  embroidered  in  white  silk  by  hand,  the  embroidery  seven  inches 
deep.  Would  make  a  lovely  tablier  and  trim  jacket  bodice.  Price 
£2  I  os.  Address  with  Editor. 

Infant  Mortality. — We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  Patent  Medicines  generally,  but  as  a  safe  remedy  for 
difficult  teething,  convulsions,  flatulency,  and  affections  of  the  bowels 
is  frequently  required,  we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  Mothers  to 
Atkinson  and  Barker’s  Royal  Infants’  Preservative.  Unlike 
those  pernicious  stupefactives  which  teud  to  weaken  and  prevent  the 
gp-owth  of  children,  this  Preservative  gradually  improves  the  health 
and  strengthens  the  constitution,  and  from  its  simplicity  in  no  case 
can  it  do  harm,  indeed  it  may  be  given  with  safety  immediately  after 
birth.  For  nearly  a  century  this  real  Preservative  of  Infants’  Life 
has  been  recognised  throughout  the  world  as  the  best  Medicine  for  all 
disorders  of  Infants,  and  is  sold  by  Chemists  everywhere,  in  is.  i4d. 
Bottles,  of  the  same  quality  as  supplied  to  Queen  Victoria  for  the 
Royal  Children. 


Home  Dressmaking. — Madame  Ad^le  Letellier  begs  to  announce 
that  ladies  can  have  their  own  materials  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge 
at  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  10  to  i  o’clock.  A  Course  of  Lessons  in  Practical  Dress* 
making.  Catting  Out,  &c.,  for  ladies,  will  be  given  at  the  above  address 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  2  to  3.30  p.m.,  by  an  experienced 
dressmaker.  A  Coarse  of  Lessons  on  Home  Millinery  will  also  shortly 
be  commenced  in  connection  with  the  articles  now  appearing  in  the 
Young  Englishwoman  on  that  subject.  Ladies  intending  to  join 
these  classes  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Madame  Advle 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers 
in  India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  wonld  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  homo,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It,  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  detaib,  description,  &c.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 


A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FRIEND  AND  SAVIOUR. 

Knowing  of  no  other  source  of  help  save  an  earthly 
one,  her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  old  Scotch  people 
that  she  had  recently  visited.  Their  sunlighted  garden, 
and  happy,  homely  life,  their  simple  faith,  seemed  the 
best  antidote  for  her  present  morbid  tendencies. 

“  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  think  they  would 
take  us  in  for  a  little  while,  till  some  way  opened,”  she 
thought.  “  Oh  that  I  had  their  belief  in  a  better  life, 
then  it  wouldn’t  seem  so  dreadful  to  suffer  in  this  one. 
Why  have  I  never  read  the  ‘  Gude  Book,’  as  they  call 
it  ?  But  I  never  seemed  to  understand  it ;  still  I  must 
say  that  I  never  really  tried  to.  Perhaps  God  is  angry 
with  us,  and  is  punishing  us  for  so  forgetting  Him.  I 
would  rather  think  that  than  to  feel  so  forgotten  and 
lost  sight  of.  It  seems  as  if  God  didn’t  see  or  care.  It 
seems  as  if  I  could  cling  to  the  harshest  father  in  the 
world,  if  he  would  only  protect  and  help  me.  A  God 
of  wrath,  that  I  have  heard  clergymen  preach  of,  is  not 
so  dreadful  to  me  as  a  God  who  forgets,  and  leaves  His 
creatures  to  struggle  alone.  Our  minister  was  so  cold 
and  philosophical,  and  presented  a  God  that  seemed  so 
far  off,  that  I  felt  there  could  never  be  .anything  between 
Him  and  me.  He  talked  about  a  holy,  infinite  Being, 
who  dwelt  alone  in  unapproachable  m.ajesty  ;  and  I  want 
some  one  to  stoop  down  and  love  and  help  poor  little 
me.  He  talked  about  a  religion  of  purity  and  good 
works,  and  love  to  our  fellow-men.  I  don’t  know  how 
to  work  for  myself,  much  less  for  others,  and  it  seems 
as  if  nearly  all  my  fellow-creatures  hated  and  scorned 
me,  and  I  am  afraid  of  them  ;  so  I  don’t  see  what  chance 
there  is  for  such  as  us.  If  we  had  only  remained  rich, 
and  lived  on  the  Avenue,  such  a  religion  wouldn’t  be  so 
hard.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Bible  should  teach  him 
and  old  Malcom  so  differently.  But  I  suppose  he  is 
wiser,  and  better  understands  it.  Perhaps  it’s  the  flowers 
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that  teach  Malcom,  for  he  always  seems  drawing  lessons 
from  them.” 

Then  came  the  impulse  to  get  the  Bible  and  read  it 
for  herself.  “  The  impulse !”  from  whence  did  it 
come  ? 

When  Edith  felt  so  orphaned  and  alone,  forgotten 
even  of  God,  then  the  Divine  Father  was  near  His  child. 
When,  in  her  bitter  extremity,  at  this  lonely  midnight 
hour  she  realised  her  need  and  helplessness  as  never 
before,  her  great  Elder  Brother  was  waiting  beside  her. 

The  impulse  was  divine.  The  Spirit  of  God  was 
leading  her  as  He  is  seeking  to  lead  so  many.  It  only 
remained  for  her  to  follow  these  gentle  impulses,  not  to 
be  pushed  into  the  black  gulf  that  despairing  Laura 
dreaded,  but  to  be  led  into  the  deep  peace  of  a  loving 
faith.  She  was  about  to  be  taught  the  blessed  truth  that 
God  is  “  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  if  haply  we  might 
feel  after  Him  and  find  Him.” 

She  went  down  into  the  parlour  tt  get  the  Bible  that 
in  her  hands  had  revealed  the  falseness  and  baseness  of 
Gus  Elliott,  and  the  thought  flashed  through  her  mind 
like  a  good  omen,  “  This  book  stood  between  me  and 
evil  once  before.”  She  took  it  to  the  light  and  rapidly 
turned  its  pages,  trying  to  find  some  clue,  some  place 
of  hope,  for  she  was  sadly  unfamiliar  with  it. 

Was  it  her  trembling  fingers  alone  that  turned  the 
pages  P  No  ;  He  who  inspired  the  guide  she  consulted 
guided  her,  for  soon  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  sentence — 

“  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 

The  words  came  with  such  vivid  power  and  meaning 
that  she  was  startled,  and  looked  around  as  if  some  one 
had  spoken  to  her.  They  so  perfectly  met  her  need 
that  it  seemed  they  must  be  addressed  directly  to  her. 

“  Who  was  it  that  said  these  words,  and  what  right 
had  He  to  say  them  ?”  she  queried  eagerly,  and  keeping 
her  finger  on  the  passage  as  if  it  might  be  a  clue  out  of 
some  fatal  labyrinth,  she  turned  the  leaves  backward  and 
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read  more  of  Him  with  the  breathless  interest  that  some 
poor  burdened  soul  might  have  listened  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies  ago  to  a  rumour  of  the  great  Prophet  who  had 
suddenly  appeared  with  signs  and  wonders  in  Palestine. 
Then  she  turned  and  read  again  and  again  the  sweet 
words  that  first  arrested  her  attention.  They  seemed 
more  luminous  and  hope-inspiring  every  moment  as  their 
significance  dawned  upon  her  like  the  coming  of  day 
al.ir  night. 

Her  clear,  positive  mind  could  never  take  a  vague, 
dubious  impression  of  anything,  and  with  a  long-drawn 
breath  she  said,  with  the  emphasis  of  perfect  conviction — 

“  If  He  was  a  mere  man,  as  I  have  been  taught  to 
believe.  He  had  no  right  to  say  these  words.  It  would 
be  a  bitter,  wicked  mockery  for  man  or  angel  to  speak 
them.  Oh,  can  it  be  that  it  was  God  Himself  in  human 
g'lise?  I  could  trust  such  aGod.” 

Again,  with  glowing  cheeks  and  parted  lips,  she 
coiiinenced  reading,  and  in  her  eyes  was  the  growing 
light  of  a  great  hope. 

The  upper  room  of  that  poor  little  cottage  was  be¬ 
coming  a  grand  and  sacred  place.  Heaven,  that  honours 
the  deathless  soul  above  all  localities,  was  near.  The 
God  who  was  not  in  the  vast  and  gold-incrusted  temple 
on  Mount  Moriah  sat  in  humble  guise  at  “  Jacob’s 
well,”  and  said  to  one  of  His  poor,  guilty  creatures,  “  I 
that  speak  unto  thee  am  He.”  Cathedral  domes  and 
cross-tipped  spires  indicated  the  Divine  presence  on 
every  hand  in  superstitious  Rome,  but  it  would  seem 
that  He  was  only  near  to  a  poor  monk  creeping  up 
Pilate’s  staircase.  Though  the  wealth  of  the  world 
should  combine  to  build  a  colossal  church,  filling  it  with 
every  sacred  emblem  and  symbol,  and  causing  its  fretted 
roof  to  resound  with  unceasing  choral  service,  it  would 
not  be  such  a  claim  upon  the  great  Father’s  heart  as  a 
weak,  pitiful  cry  to  Him  from  the  least  of  His  children. 
Though  Edith  knew  it  not,  that  Presence,  without  which 
all  temples  are  vain,  had  come  to  her  as  freely,  as  closely, 
as  truly  as  when  it  entered  the  cottage  at  liethany,  and 
Mary  “  sat  at  Jesus’  feet  and  heard  His  word.”  Even 
to  her,  in  this  night  of  trouble,  in  this  stony  wilderness 
of  care  and  fear,  as  to  God’s  trembling  servant  of  old, 
a  ladder  of  light  was  let  down  from  heaven,  and  on  it 
her  faith  w’ould  climb  up  to  the  peace  and  rest  that  is 
above,  and  therefore  undisturbed  by  the  storms  that 
rage  on  earth. 

But  it  is  God’s  way  to  make  us  free  through  truth. 
Christ,  when  on  earth,  did  not  deal  with  men’s  souls 
as  with  their  bodies.  The  latter  He  touched  into  in¬ 
stantaneous  cure ;  to  the  former  He  appealed  with 
patient  instruc'ion  and  entreaty — to  the  former  re¬ 
vealed  Himself  by  word  and  deed,  and  said — In  view 
of  what  I  prove  myself  to  be  will  you  trust  Me  ?  Will 
you  follow  Me  ?  v 

In  words  which,  though  spoken  so  long  ago,  are  still 
the  living  utterances  of  the  Spirit  to  every  seeking  soul. 
He  was  now  speaking  to  Edith,  and  she  listened  with 
the  wonder  and  hope  that  might  have  stirred  the  heart 
of  some  sorrowing  maiden  like  herself,  when  His  voice 
was  accompanied  by  the  musical  chime  of  waves  break¬ 
ing  on  the  shores  of  Galilee,  or  the  rustle  of  winds 
through  the  dark  olive  leaves. 


Edith  came  to  the  source  of  all  truth  with  a  mind  as 
fresh  and  unprejudiced  as  that  of  one  who  saw  and 
heard  Jesus  for  the  first  time,  as,  in  His  mission  journeys. 
He  entered  some  little  town  of  the  Holy  Land.  She  had 
never  thought  much  about  Him,  and  had  no  strong 
preconceived  opinions.  She  was  almost  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  creeds  and  symbols  of  men,  and  Christ  was  not 
to  her,  as  He  is  to  so  many,  the  embodiment  of  a  system 
and  the  incarnation  of  a  doctrine — a  vague,  half- 
realised  truth  .  When  she  thought  of  Him  at  all,  it  had 
been  as  a  great,  good  man,  the  most  famous  religious 
teacher  of  the  past,  whose  life  had  nobly  “  adorned  a 
tale  and  pointed  a  moral.”  But  this  would  not  answer 
any  more.  “  What  could  a  man,  dead  and  buried 
centuries  ago,  do  for  me  now  ?’’  she  asked  bitterly.  “  I 
want  one  who  can  with  right  speak  these  words — 

“  ‘  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.’  ” 

And  as,  with  finger  still  clinging  to  this  passage,  she 
read  of  miracle  and  parable,  now  trembling  almost 
under  the  •*  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  now  tearful  under 
the  tender  story  of  the  prodigal,  the  feeling  came  in 
upon  her  soul  like  the  rising  tide,  “  This  was  not  mere 
man.” 

Then,  with  an  awe  she  had  never  felt  before,  she 
followed  him  to  Gethsemane,  the  High  Priest’s  palace, 
to  Pilate’s  judgment-hall,  and  from  thence  to  Golgotha, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  one  long  “  Via  Dolorosa.”  With 
white  lips  she  murmured,  with  the  centurion,  “  Truly 
this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.” 

She  was  reading  the  wonderful  story  for  the  first 
time  in  its  true  connection,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
her  guide  and  teacher.  When  she  came  to  Mary 
“  weeping  without  at  the  sepulchre,”  her  own  eyes 
were  streaming,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  weeping 
there  herself. 

But  when  Jesus  said,  in  a  tone  perhaps  never  heard 
before  or  since  in  this  world,  “  Mary,”  it  seemed  that 
to  herself  He  was  speaking,  and  her  heart  responded, 
“  Rabboni — Master.” 

She  started  up  and  paced  the  room,  thrilling  with 
excitement. 

How  blind  I  have  been,”  she  exclaimed,  “  how 
utterly  blind !  Here  I  have  been  struggling  alone  all 
these  weary  weeks,  with  scarcely  hope  for  this  world 
and  none  for  the  next,  when  I  might  have  had  such  a 
friend  and  helper  all  the  time.  Can  I  be  deceived  ? 
Can  this  sweet  ray  of  light  out  of  our  thick  darkness  be 
a  delusion  ?” 

She  went  to  where  her  little  Bible  lay  open  at  the 
passage,  “  Come  unto  me,”  and  bowing  her  head  upon 
it,  pleaded  as  simply  and  sincerely  as  the  Syro-Phoenician 
mother  might  have  pleaded  for  her  child  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  human  Saviour — 

“O  Jesus,  I  am  heavily  laden.  I  labour  under 
burdens  greater  than  I  can  bear.  Divine  Saviour, 
help  me.” 

In  answer  she  expected  some  vague  exaltation  of 
soul,  or  an  exquisite  sense  of  peace,  as  the  burden  was 
rolled  away. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  only  an  impulse 
to  go  to  Laura.  She  was  deeply  disappointed.  She 
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seemed  to  have  climbed  such  a  lofty  height  that  she 
might  almost  look  into  heaven,  and  confirm  her  faith 
for  ever,  and  only  a  simple  earthly  duty  was  revealed 
to  her.  Her  excited  mind,  that  had  been  expanding 
with  the  divinest  mysteries,  was  reacting  into  quietness, 
and  the  impression  was  so  strong  that  she  must  go  to 
Laura,  that  she  thought  her  sister  had  been  calling  her, 
and  she,  in  her  intense  preoccupation,  had  heard  her  as 
in  a  dream. 

Still  keeping  the  little  Bible  in  her  hand,  she  went 
to  Laura’s  room.  Through  the  partiaily-open  door  she 
saw,  with  a  sudden  chill  of  fear,  that  the  bed  had  not 
been  slept  in.  Pushing  the  door  open,  she  looked 
eagerly  around  with  a  strange  dread  growing  upon  her. 
Laura  was  writing  at  a  table  with  her  back  towards 
the  entrance.  There  was  a  strong  odour  of  laudanum 
in  the  room,  and  a  horrible  thought  blanched  Edith’s 
cheek.  Stealing  with  noiseless  tread  across  the  inter¬ 
vening  space,  with  hand  pressed  upon  her  heart  to  still 
its  wild  throbbings,  she  looked  over  her  sister’s  shoulder, 
and  followed  the  tracings  of  her  pen  with  dilating  eyes. 

“  Mother,  Edith,  farewell !  When  you  read  these 
sad  words  I  shall  be  dead.  I  fear  death — I  cannot  tell 
you  how  I  fear  it,  but  I  fear  that  dreadful  gulf,  which 
daily  grows  nearer,  more.  I  must  die.  There  is  no 
other  resource  for  a  poor  weak  woman  like  me.  If  I 
were  only  strong — if  I  had  only  been  taught  some¬ 
thing — but  I  am  helpless.  Do  not  be  too  hard  upon 
poor  little  Zell.  Her  eyes  were  blinded  by  a  false  love  ; 
she  did  not  see  the  black  gulf  as  I  see  it.  If  God 
cares  for  what  such  poor  forlorn  creatures  as  I  do,  may 
He  forgive  !  I  have  thought  till  my  brain  reels.  I  have 
tried  to  pray,  but  hardly  knew  what  I  was  praying  to. 
I  don’t  understand  God — He  is  far  off.  The  world 
scorns  us.  There  is  none  to  help.  There  is  no  other 
remedy  save  the  drug  at  my  side,  which  will  soon  bring 
sleep  which  I  hope  will  be  dreamless.  Farewell ! 

“  Your  poor,  trembling,  despairing 

“  Laura.” 

Every  sentence  was  written  with  a  sigh  that  might 
seem  the  last  that  the  burdened  soul  could  give,  and 
every  line  was  blotted  with  tears  that  fell  from  her  dim 
eyes.  Edith  saw  that  the  poor  thin  face  was  pinched 
and  wan  with  misery,  and  that  the  pallor  of  death  had 
already  blanched  even  her  lips,  and,  with  a  shudder  of 
horror,  her  eyes  fell  on  a  phial  of  laudanum  at  Laura’s 
left  hand,  and  from  which  she  was  partially  turned 
away  in  the  act  of  writing. 

With  an  ecstatic  thrill  of  joy,  she  now  understood 
how  her  prayer  had  been  answered.  How  could  there 
have  been  rest — how  could  there  have  been  peace — if 
this  awful  tragedy  had  been  consummated  ? 

With  one  devout,  grateful  glance  upward,  she  silently 
took  away  the  fatal  drug,  and  laid  her  Bible  down  in 
its  place. 

Laura  finished  her  letter,  leaned  back,  and  murmured 
a  long  trembling  “  Farewell !”  that  was  like  a  low 
mournful  vibration  of  an  ./Eolian  harp,  when  the  night- 
breeze  breathes  upon  it.  Then  she  pressed  her  right 
hand  over  her  eyes,  shuddered,  and  tremblingly  put  out 
her  left  for  that  which  would  end  all.  But  instead  of 


the  phial  which  she  had  placed  there  but  a  little  before 
her  hand  rested  upon  a  book.  Startled,  she  opened 
her  eyes,  and  saw  not  the  dreaded  poison,  but  in  golden 
letters  that  seemed  luminous  to  her  dazzled  sight — 

Holy  Bible. 

Though  all  had  lasted  but  a  brief  moment,  Edith’s 
power  of  self-control  was  gone.  Dashing  the  bottle 
on  the  floor,  where  it  broke  into  many  fragments,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  sister’s  heck  and  sobbed — 

“  Oh,  Laura,  Laura  !  your  hand  is  on  a  better 
remedy.  It  has  saved  me — it  can  save  you.  Ic  has 
shown  me  the  Friend  we  need.  He  sent  me  to  50U 
and  she  clung  to  her  sister  in  a  rapture  of  joy,  mur¬ 
muring,  with  every  breath — 

“  Thanks,  thanks,  eternal  gratitude  !  I  see  how  my 
prayer  is  answered  now.” 

Laura,  in  her  shattered  condition,  was  too  bewildered 
and  feeble  to  do  more  than  cling  to  Edith,  with  a 
blessed  sense  of  being  rescued  from  some  great  peril. 
A  horrid  spell  seemed  broken,  and  for  some  reason, 
she  knew  not  why,  life  and  hope  were  still  possible. 
A  torrent  of  tears  seemed  to  relieve  her  of  the  dreadful 
oppression  that  had  so  long  rested  on  her,  and  at  last 
she  faltered — 

“  Who  is  this  strange  friend  ?” 

“  His  name  is  Jesus — Saviour,”  said  Edith,  in  a  low, 
reverential  tone.” 

“  1  don’t  quite  understand,”  said  Laura  hesitatingly. 
“  I  can  only  cling  to  you  till  I  know  Him.” 

“  He  knows  you,  Laura,  and  loves  you.  He  has 
never  forgotten  us.  It  was  we  who  forgot  Him.  He 
sent  me  to  you  just  in  time.  Now  put  your  hand  on 
this  book,  and  promise  me  you  will  never  think  of  such 
an  awful  thing  again.” 

“  I  promise,”  said  Laura  solemnly  ;  “  not  if  I  am  in 
my  right  mind.  I  don’t  understand  myself.  You  seem 
to  have  awakened  me  from  a  fearful  dream.  I  will  do 
just  what  you  tell  me  to.” 

“  O  Laura,  let  us  both  try  to  do  just  what  our  Divine 
Friend  tells  us  to  do.” 

“  Perhaps,  through  you,  I  will  learn  to  know  Him. 
I  can  only  cling  to  you  to-night,”  said  Laura  wearily. 
“  I  am  so  tired,”  and  her  eyes  drooped  as  she  spoke. 

With  a  sense  of  security  came  a  strong  reaction  in  her 
overtaxed  nature.  Edith  helped  her  to  bed  as  if  she 
were  a  child,  and  soon  she  was  sleeping  as  peacefully 
as  one. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  MYSTERY  SOLVED. 

EDITH  again  resumed  her  watching  in  her  mother’s 
room.  The  invalid  was  still  dwelling  on  the  past, 
and  her  delirium  appeared  to  Edith  a  true  emblem  of 
her  old,  unreal  life.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  never  lived  before.  A  quiet  but  divine  exaltation 
filled  her  soul.  She  did  not  care  to  read  any  more,  but 
just  sat  still  and  thought,  and  her  spiritual  light  grew 
clearer  and  clearer. 

Her  faith  was  very  simple,  her  knowledge  very  slight. 
She  was  scarcely  in  advance  of  a  Hebrew  maiden  who 
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might  have  been  one  of  the  mournful  procession  passing 
out  of  the  gates  of  Nain,  when  a  stranger,  unknown 
before,  revealed  himself  by  turning  death  into  life, 
sorrow  into  joy.  The  eye  of  her  faith  was  fastened  on 
the  distinct,  living,  loving  personality  of  our  human  yet 
Divine  Friend,  who  no  longer  seemed  afar  off,  but  as 
near  as  to  that  other  burdened  one  “  who  touched  the 
hem  of  His  garment.” 

“  He  does  not  change,  the  Bible  says,”  she  thought. 
“  He  cannot  change.  Therefore  He  will  help  me,  just 
as  surely  as  He  did  the  poor,  suffering  people  among 
whom  He  lived.” 

It  was  but  three  o’clock,  and  yet  the  eastern  sky  was 
pale  with  dawn.  At  length  her  attention  was  gained  by 
a  faint  but  oft- repeated  sound.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
the  direction  of  the  garden,  and  at  once  the  mystery  that 
so  oppressed  poor  Hannibal  occurred  to  her.  She  rose, 
and  passed  back  to  her  own  room,  which  overlooked 
the  garden,  and,  through  the  lattice,  in  the  faint  morn¬ 
ing  twilight,  saw  a  tall,  dusky  figure,  that  looked  much 
too  substantial  to  be  any  such  shadowy  being  as  the  old 
negro  surmised,  and  the  strokes  of  his  hoe  were  too 
vigorous  and  noisy  for  ghostly  gardening. 

“It  must  be  Arden  Lacey,”  thought  Edith,  “but  I 
will  put  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt.  I  don’t  like  this 
night-work,  either ;  though  for  different  reasons  than 
those  of  poor  Hannibal.  We  have  suffered  enough 
from  scandal  already,  and  henceforth  all  connected  with 
my  life  shall  be  as  open  as  the  day.  Then  if  the  world 
believes  evil  of  me  it  will  be  because  it  likes  it  best.” 

These  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind  while  she 
hastily  threw  off  her  wrapper  and  dressed.  Cautiously 
opening  the  back-door,  she  looked  again.  The  nearer 
view  and  clearer  light  revealed  to  her  Arden  Lacey. 
She  did  not  fear  him,  and  at  once  determined  to  ques¬ 
tion  him  as  to  the  motive  of  his  action.  He  was  but  a 
little  way  off,  and  was  tying  up  a  grape-vine  that  had 
been  neglected,  his  back  being  towards  her.  Edith  had 
great  physical  courage  and  firmness  naturally,  and  it 
seemed  that  on  this  morning  she  could  fear  nothing  in 
the  strength  of  her  new-born  enthusiasm. 

With  noiseless  step  she  reached  his  side,  and  asked, 
almost  sternly — 

“  Who  are  you,  sir ;  and  what  does  this  action  mean  ?” 

Arden  started  violently,  trembled  like  the  leaves  in 
the  morning  wind,  and  turned  slowly  towards  her,  feel¬ 
ing  more  guilty  and  alarmed  than  if  he  had  been  playing 
the  part  of  a  burglar,  than  her  good  genius. 

“  Why  don’t  you  answer  ?”  she  asked  in  still  more 
decided  tones.  “  By  what  right  are  you  doing  this 
work  ?” 

Edith  had  lost  faith  in  men.  She  knew  little  of 
Arden,  and  the  thought  flashed  through  her  mind, 
“  This  may  be  some  new  plot  against  us.”  Therefore 
her  manner  was  stern  and  almost  threatening. 

Poor  Arden  was  startled  out  of  all  self-control. 
Edith’s  coming  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  her 
pale  face  was  so  spirit-like,  that  for  a  moment  he 
scarcely  knew  whether  the  constant  object  of  his 
thoughts  was  really  before  him,  or  whether  his  strong 
imagination  was  only  mocking  him. 

Edith  mistook  his  agitation  and  hesitancy  as  evidences 


of  guilt,  and  he  so  far  recovered  himself  as  to  recognise  I 
her  suspicions.  T 

“  I  will  be  answered.  You  shall  speak  the  truth,”  I 

she  said  imperiously.  “  By  what  right  are  you  doing  | 

this  work  ?”  t 

Then  his  own  proud,  passionate  spirit  flamed  up,  and, 
looking  her  unblenchingly  in  the  face,  he  replied — 

“  The  right  of  my  great  love  for  you.  Can  I  not  | 
serve  my  idol  ?”  [ 

An  expression  of  deep  pain  and  repulsion  came  out  | 

upon  Edith’s  face,  and  he  saw  it.  The  avowal  of  his  I 

love  was  so  abrupt — indeed,  it  was  almost  stern — and,  I 

coming  thus  from  quite  a  stranger,  who  had  so  little  j 

place  even  in  her  thoughts,  it  was  so  exceedingly  painful  | 

that  it  was  like  a  blow.  She  had  been  dwelling  upon  f 

the  serene  heights  of  a  Divine  love,  and  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  declaration  of  an  earthly  love  at  that  time  would 
have  jarred  rudely  upon  her  sensitive  spirit.  And  yet 
she  hardly  knew  how  to  answer  him,  for  she  saw  in 
his  open,  manly  face,  his  respectful  manner,  that  he  ] 
meant  no  evil,  however  he  might  err  through  ignorance 
or  feeling. 

He  seemed  to  wait  for  her  to  speak  again,  and  his 
face,  from  being  like  the  eastern  sky,  became  very 
pale.  From  recent  experience,  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Patient  One,  Edith’s  heart  was  very  tender  towards 
anything  that  looked  like  suffering,  and  though  she 
deemed  Arden’s  feeling  but  the  infatuation  of  a  rude 
and  ill-regulated  mind,  she  could  not  be  harsh  now 
that  all  suspicion  of  evil  design  was  banished.  There-  F 
fore  she  said  quietly,  and  almost  kind  ly 

“  You  have  done  wrong,  Mr.  Lacey.  Remember  I 

I  have  no  father  or  brother  to  protect  me.  The  world  , 

is  too  ready  to  take  up  evil  reports,  and  your  strange 
action  might  be  misunderstood.  All  transactions  with  k 
me  must  be  like  the  sunlight.”  j 

With  an  expression  of  almost  anguish,  Arden  bowed  j 
his  head  before  her,  and  groaned —  ' 

“  Forgive  me  ;  I  did  not  think.” 

“  I  am  sure  you  meant  no  harm,”  said  Edith,  with  ' 
real  kindness  now  in  her  tone.  “  You  would  not 
knowingly  make  the  way  harder  for  a  poor  girl  that  i 
has  too  much  already  to  struggle  against.  And  now 
good-bye.  I  shall  trust  to  your  sense  of  honour, 
assured  that  you  will  treat  me  as  you  would  wish  your  | 
own  sister  dealt  with  and  she  vanished,  leaving 
Arden  so  overwhelmed  with  contending  emotions  that  , 
he  could  scarcely  make  his  way  home.  j 

An  hour  later  Edith  heard  Hannibal’s  step  down-  I 
stairs,  and  she  at  once  joined  him.  The  old  man  had 
aged  in  a  night,  and  his  face  had  a  more  worn  and 
hopeless  look  than  had  yet  rested  upon  it.  He  trembled  i 
at  the  rustle  of  her  dress,  and  called —  1 

“  Miss  Edie,  am  dat  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  you  foolish  old  fellow.  I  have  seen  your 
spook,  and  ordered  it  not  to  come  here  again  unless  I  j 
send  you  for  it.” 

“  Oh,  Miss  Edie  !”  gasped  Hannibal. 

“  It’s  Arden  Lacey.” 

Hannibal  collapsed.  He  seemed  to  drop  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  supernatural  to  the  solid  ground  of  fact 
with  a  heavy  thump. 
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He  dropped  into  a  chair,  regarding  her  first  with  a 
blank,  vacant  face,  which  gradually  became  illumined 
with  a  knowing  grin.  In  a  low,  chuckling  voice  he 
said — 

“  I  jes  declare  to  you  I’se  struck  all  of  a  heap.  I 
jes  done  see  whar  de  possum  is  dls  minute.  What 
an  ole  black  fool  I  was,  sure  ’nufF !  I  tho’t  he’se 
de  most  ’bligin  man  I  eber  seed  afore,”  and  he  told 
her  how  Arden  had  served  her  in  her  illness. 

She  was  divided  between  amusement  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  the  latter  predominating.  Hannibal  concluded 
impressively — 

“  Miss  Edie,  it  must  be  lub.  Nothin’  else  dan  dat 
which  so  limbered  up  my  ole  jints  could  get  any 
livin’  man  ober  as  much  ground  as  he  hoed  dat 
night.” 

“  Hush,  Hannibal,”  said  Edith  with  dignity;  “and 
remember  that  this  is  a  secret  between  ourselves.  More¬ 
over,  I  wish  you  never  to  ask  Mr.  Lacey  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  us  if  it  can  possibly  be  helped,  and  never 
without  my  knowledge.” 

“  You  knows  well.  Miss  Edie,  dat  you’se  only  to 
speak  and  it’s  done,”  said  Hannibal  deprccatingly. 

She  gave  him  such  a  gentle,  grateful  look  that  the 
old  man  was  almost  ready  to  get  down  on  his  knees 
before  her.  Putting  her,  hand  on  his  shoulder,  she 
said — 

“What  a  good,  faithful  old  friend  you  are  !  You 
don’t  know  how  much  I  love  you,  Hannibal  and  she 
returned  to  her  mother. 

Hannibal  rolled  up  his  eyes  and  clasped  his  hands, 
as  if  before  his  patron  saint,  saying,  under  his  breath — 

“  De  idee  of  her  lubing  ole  black  Hannibal.  I  could 
die  dis  blessed  minute,”  which  was  his  way  of  saying 
Nunc  dimittis. 

Laura  slept  quietly  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
wakened  as  if  to  a  new  and  better  life.  Her  manner 
was  almost  childlike.  She  had  lost  all  confidence  in 
herself,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  be  controlled  by  Edith 
in  all  things,  as  a  little  child  might  be.  But  she  was 
very  feeble. 

As  the  morning  advanced  Edith  grew  exceedingly 
weary.  Reaction  from  her  strong  excitement  seemed 
to  bear  her  down  in  a  weakness  and  lethargy  that  she 
could  not  resist,  and  by  ten  o’clock  she  felt  that  she 
must  have  some  relief.  It  came  from  an  unexpected 
source,  for  Hannibal  appeared  with  a  face  of  portentous 
solemnity,  saying  that  Mrs.  Lacey  was  down-stairs,  and 
that  she  wished  to  know  if  she  could  do  something  to 
help. 

The  mother’s  quick  eye  saw  that  something  had 
deeply  moved  and  was  troubling  her  son.  Indeed,  for 
some  time  past  she  had  seen  that  into  his  unreal  world 
had  come  a  reality  that  was  a  source  both  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  of  fear  and  hope.  While  she  followed  him 
every  hour  of  the  day  with  an  unutterable  sympathy, 
she  silently  left  him  to  open  his  heart  to  her  in  his  own 
time  and  manner.  But  her  tender,  wistful  manner  told 
Arden  that  he  was  understood,  and  he  preferred  this 
tacit  sympathy  to  any  spoken  words.  But  this  motning 
the  evidence  of  his  mental  distress  was  so  apparent  that 
she  went  to  him,  placed  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders, 


and  with  her  grave,  earnest  eyes  looking  straight  into 
his,  asked — 

“  Arden,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?” 

“  Mother,”  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  “  there  is  sick¬ 
ness  and  deep  trouble  at  our  neighbour’s.  Will  you  go 
to  them  again  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  son,”  she  replied  simply,  “  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  ready.” 

So  she  arranged  matters  to  stay  if  needed,  and  thus 
in  Edith’s  extremity  she  appeared.  In  view  of  Arden’s 
words,  Edith  hardly  knew  how  to  receive  her  or  what 
to  do.  But  when  she  saw  the  plain,  grave  woman 
sitting  before  her  in  the  simple  dignity  of  patient  sorrow, 
her  course  seemed  clear.  She  instinctively  felt  that  she 
could  trust  this  offered  friendliness,  and  that  she 
needed  it. 

“  I  have  heard  that  your  mother  has  been  ill  as 
well  as  yourself,”  she  said  kindly  but  quietly.  “  You 
look  very  worn  and  weary.  Miss  Allen ;  and  if  I,  as  a 
neighbour,  can  watch  in  your  place  for  awhile,  I  think 
you  can  trust  me  to  do  so,” 

Tears  sprang  into  Edith’s  eyes,  and  she  said,  with 
sudden  colour  coming  into  her  pale  face — 

“You  take  noble  revenge  for  the  treatment  you  have 
received  from  us,  and  I  gratefully  submit  to  it.  I  must 
confess  I  have  reached  the  limit  of  my  endurance  ;  my 
sister  is  ill  also,  and  yet  mother  needs  constant  attention.” 

“  Then  I  am  very  glad  I  came,  and  I  have  left  things 
at  home  so  I  can  stay,”  and  she  laid  aside  her  wraps  with 
the  air  of  one  who  sees  a  duty  plainly  and  intends  to 
perform  it.  Edith  gave  her  the  doctor’s  instructions  a 
little  incoherently  in  her  utter  exhaustion,  but  the  ex¬ 
perienced  matron  understood  all,  and  said — 

“  I  think  I  know  just  what  to  do.  Sleep  till  you  are 
well  rested.” 

Edith  went  to  her  room,  and,  with  her  face  where 
the  sweet  June  air  could  breathe  directly  upon  it  through 
the  open  window,  sleep  came  with  a  welcome  and  re¬ 
freshing  balm  that  she  had  never  known  before.  Her 
first  thought  was,  “  He  will  take  care  of  me  and  mine.” 

She  had  left  the  door  leading  into  the  sick-room  open, 
and  once  Mrs.  Lacey  stepped  in  and  looked  at  her.  The 
happy,  trustful  thought  with  which  she  had  closed  her 
eyes  left  a  faint  smile  upon  her  face,  and  gave  it  a  sweet 
spiritual  beauty. 

“  She  seems  very  different  from  what  I  supposed 
her,”  murmured  Mrs.  Lacey.  “  She  is  very  different 
from  what  people  are  imagining  her.  Perhaps  Arden, 
poor  boy,  is  nearer  right  than  all  of  us.  Oh,  I  hope  she 
is  good,  whether  he  ever  marries  her  or  not,  for  this 
love  will  be  the  saving  or  ruining  of  him.” 

When  Edith  awoke  it  was  dark,  and  she  started  up 
in  dismay,  for  she  meant  to  sleep  but  an  hour  or  two. 
Having  hastily  smoothed  her  hair,  she  went  to  the  sick¬ 
room,  and  found  Laura  reclining  on  the  sofa  and  talking 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  Mrs.  Lacey.  Her 
mother’s  delirium  continued,  though  it  was  more  quiet, 
with  snatches  of  sleep  intervening,  but  she  noticed  no 
one  as  yet.  Mrs.  Lacey  sat  calmly  in  her  chair,  her  sad, 
patient  face  making  the  very  ideal  of  a  watcher,  and  yet 
in  spite  of  her  plain  exterior  there  was  a  refinement,  an 
air  of  self-respect,  that  would  impress  the  most  casual 
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observer.  As  soon  as  Laura  saw  Edith  she  rose  as 
quickly  as  her  feebleness  permitted,  and  threw  her  arms 
around  her  sister,  and  there  was  an  embrace  whose 
warmth  and  meaning  none  but  themselves,  and  the 
pitying  eye  of  Him  who  saved,  could  understand.  Then 
Edith  turned  and  said  earnestly — 

“  Truly,  Mrs.  Lacey,  I  did  not  intend  to  trespass 
on  your  kindness  in  this  manner.  I  hope  you  will  for¬ 
give  me.” 

“  Nature  knew  what  was  best  for  you.  Miss  Allen, 
and  you  have  not  incommoded  me  at  all.  I  made  my 
plans  to  stay  till  nine  o’clock,  and  then  Arden  will 
come  for  me.” 

“  Miss  Edie,”  said  Hannibal,  in  his  loud  whisper, 

“  I’se  got  some  supper  for  you  down  here.” 

Why  did  Edith  go  to  her  room  and  make  a  little 
better  toilet  before  going  down  ?  She  hardly  thought 
herself.  It  was  probably  a  feminine  instinct.  As  she 
took  her  last  sip  of  tea  there  was  a  timid  knock  at  the 
door.  “  I  will  see  him  a  moment,”  she  decided. 

Hannibal,  with  a  gravity  that  made  poor  Edith  smile 
in  her  thoughts,  admitted  Arden  Lacey.  He  was 
diffident  but  not  awkward,  and  the  colour  deepened  in 
his  face,  then  left  it  very  pale,  as  he  saw  Edith  was 
present.  Her  pale  cheek  also  took  the  faintest  tinge  of 
pink,  but  she  rose  quietly,  and  said — 

“  Please  be  seated,  Mr.  Lacey.  I  will  tell  your 
mother  you  are  here.”  Then,  as  Hannibal  disappeared, 
she  added  earnestly — “  I  do  appreciate  your  mother’s 
kindness,  and — yours  also.  At  the  same  time,  too 
deep  a  sense  of  obligation  is  painful ;  you  must  not 
do  so  much  for  us.  Please  do  not  misunderstand 
me.” 

Arden  had  something  of  his  mother’s  quiet  dignity, 
as  he  rose  and  held  out  to  Edith  a  letter,  saying — 

“  Will  you  please  read  that — you  need  not  answer 
it — and  then  perhaps  you  will  understand  me  better  ?” 

Edith  hesitated,  and  was  reluctant. 

“  I  may  be  doing  wrong,”  continued  he,  earnestly 
and  with  rising  colour.  “  I  am  not  versed  in  the 
world’s  ways  ;  but  is  it  not  my  right  to  explain  the 
rash  words  I  uttered  this  morning  ?  My  good  name 
is  dear  to  me  also.  Few  care  for  it,  but  I  would  not 
have  it  utterly  blurred  in  your  eyes.  We  may  be 
strangers  after  you  have  read  it,  if  you  choose,  but  I 
entreat  you  to  read  it.” 

“  You  will  not  feel  hurt  if  I  afterwards  return  it  to 
you  ?”  asked  Edith  timidly. 

“  You  may  do  with  it  what  you  please.” 

She  then  took  the  letter,  and  a  moment  later  Mrs. 
Lacey  appeared  and  said — 

“  I  will  sit  up  to-morrow  night,  with  your  per¬ 
mission.” 

Edith  took  her  hand,  and  replied — “  Mrs.  Lacey, 
you  burden  me  with  kindness.” 

“  It  is  not  my  wish  to  burden,  but  to  relieve  you. 
Miss  Allen.  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  from  our  slight 
acquaintance,  that  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  trouble  at 
a  neighbour’s  you  would  not  spare  yourself.  We  cease 
to  be  human  when  we  leave  the  too  heavily  burdened 
to  struggle  alone.” 

Edith’s  eyes  grew  moist,  and  she  said  simply,  “  I 


cannot  refuse  kindness  offered  in  that  spirit,  and  may 
God  bless  you  for  it !  Good  night.” 

Arden’s  only  parting  was  a  grave,  silent  bow. 

Edith  was  soon  alone  again,  watching  by  her  mother. 
With  some  natural  curiosity  she  opened  the  letter  that 
was  written  by  one  so  different  from  any  man  that  she 
had  ever  known  before.  Its  opening  was  reassuring  at 
least. 

“  Miss  Edith  Allen, — You  need  not  fear  that  I 
shall  offend  again  by  either  writing  or  speaking  such 
rash  words  as  those  which  so  deeply  pained  you  this 
morning.  They  would  not  have  been  spoken  then, 
perhaps  never,  had  I  not  been  startled  out  of  my  self- 
control — had  I  not  seen  that  you  suspected  me  of  evil. 

I  was  very  unwise,  and  I  sincerely  ask  your  pardon. 
But  I  meant  no  wrong,  and  as  you  referred  to  my 
sister,  I  can  say,  before  God,  that  I  would  shield  you 
as  I  would  shield  her. 

“  I  know  little  of  the  conventionalities  of  the  world. 

I  live  but  a  hermit’s  life  in  it,  and  my  letter  may  seem 
to  you  very  foolish  and  romantic,  still  I  know  that  my 
motives  are  not  ignoble,  and  I  venture  with  this  con¬ 
sciousness. 

“  Reverencing  and  honouring  you  as  I  do,  I  cannot 
bear  that  you  should  think  too  meanly  of  me.  The 
world  regards  me  as  a  sullen,  stolid,  bearish  creature, 
but  I  have  almost  ceased  to  care  for  its  opinion.  I 
have  received  from  it  nothing  but  coldness  and  scorn, 
and  I  pay  my  debt  in  like  coin.  But  perhaps  you  can 
imagine  why  I  cannot  endure  that  you  should  regard 
me  in  like  manner.  I  would  not  have  you  think  my 
nature  a  stony,  sterile  place,  when  something  tells  me 
that  it  is  like  a  garden  that  only  needs  sunlight  of  some 
kind.  My  life  has  been  blighted  by  the  wrong  of 
another  who  should  have  been  my  best  helper.  The 
knowledge  and  university  culture  for  which  I  thirsted 
was  denied  me.  And  yet,  believe  me,  only  my  mother’s 
need — only  the  absolute  necessity  that  she  and  my 
sister  should  have  a  daily  protector,  kept  me  from 
pushing  out  into  the  world,  and  trying  to  work  my  way 
unaided  to  better  things.  Sacred  duty  has  chained  me 
down  to  a  life  that  was  outwardly  most  sordid  and  un¬ 
happy.  My  best  solace  has  been  my  mother’s  love. 
But  from  varied,  somewhat  extensive,  though  perhaps 
not  the  wisest  kind  of  reading,  I  came  to  dwell  in  a 
brave,  beautiful,  but  shadowy  world,  that  I  created  out 
of  books.  I  was  becoming  satisfied  with  it,  not 
knowing  any  other.  The  real  world  mocked  and  hurt 
me  on  every  side.  It  is  so  harsh  and  unjust  that  I  hate 
it.  I  hate  it  infinitely  more  as  I  see  its  disposition  to 
wound  you,  who  have  been  so  noble  and  heroic.  In 
this  dream  of  the  past — in  this  unreal  world  of  my  own 
fancy,  I  was  living  when  you  came  that  rainy  night. 
As  I  learned  to  know  you  somewhat,  you  seemed  a 
beautiful  revelation  to  me.  I  did  not  think  there  was 
such  a  woman  in  existence.  My  shadows  vanished 
before  you.  With  you  living  in  the  present,  my  dreams 
of  the  past  ceased.  I  could  not  prevent  your  image 
from  entering  my  lonely  empty  heart,  and  taking  its 
empty  throne  as  if  by  Divine  right.  How  could  I  ? 
How  can  I  drive  you  forth  now  when  my  whole  being 
is  enslaved  ? 
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“  But  forgive  me.  Though  thought  and  feeling  are 
beyond  control,  outward  action  is  not.  I  hope  never 
to  lose  a  mastering  grasp  on  the  rein  of  deeds  and 
words  }  and  though  I  cannot  understand  how  the  feeling 
I  have  frankly  avowed  can  ever  change,  I  will  try 
never,  by  look  or  sign,  to  pain  you  with  it  again. 

“  And  yet,  with  a  diffidence  and  fear  equalled  only 
by  my  sincerity  and  earnestness,  I  would  venture  to 
ask  one  great  favour.  You  said  this  morning  that  you 
already  had  too  much  to  struggle  against.  The  future 
has  its  possibilities  of  further  trouble  and  danger.  Will 
you  not  let  me  be  your  humble,  faithful  friend,  serving 
you  loyally,  devotedly,  yet  unobtrusively,  and  with  all 
the  delicate  regard  for  your  position  which  I  am  capable 
of  showing,  assured  that  I  will  gratefully  accept  any 
hints  when  I  am  wrong  or  presumptuous  ?  I  would 
gladly  serve  you  with  your  knowledge  and  consent. 
But  serve  you  I  must.  I  vowed  it  the  night  I  lifted 
your  unconscious  form  from  the  wharf,  and  gave  you 
into  Mrs.  Groody’s  care.  There  need  be  no  reply. 
You  have  only  to  treat  me  not  as  an  utter  stranger 
when  we  next  meet.  You  have  only  to  give  me  the 
joy  of  doing  something  for  you  when  opportunity 
offers. 

“  Arden  Lacet.” 

Edith’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  before  she  finished  this 
most  unexpected  epistle.  Though  rather  quaint  and 
stately  in  its  diction,  the  passion  of  a  true,  strong 
nature  so  permeated  it  all,  that  the  coldest  and  shallowest 
would  have  been  moved.  And  yet  a  half-smile^played 
upon  her  face  at  the  same  time,  like  sunlight  on  drops 
of  rain. 

“  Thank  Heaven,”  she  said,  “  I  know  of  one  more 
true  man  in  the  world,  if  he  is  a  strange  one.  How 
different  he  is  from  what  I  thought !  I  don’t  believe 
there’s  another  in  this  place  who  could  have  written 
such  a  letter.  What  would  a  New  York  society  man, 
whose  compliments  are  as  extravagant  as  meaningless, 
think  of  it  ?  Truly  he  don’t  know  the  world,  and  isn’t 
like  it.  I  supposed  him  an  awkward,  eccentric  young 
countryman,  that,  from  his  very  verdancy,  would  be 
difficult  to  manage,  and  he  writes  to  me  like  a  knight 
of  olden  time,  only  such  language  seems  Quixotic  in 
our  day.  The  foolish  fellow,  to  idealise  poor,  de¬ 
spised,  faulty  Edith  Allen  into  one  of  the  grand  heroines 
of  his  interminable  romances,  and  that  after  seeing  me 
hoe  my  garden  like  a  Dutchwoman.  If  I  wasn’t  so  sad 
and  he  so  earnest,  I  could  laugh  till  my  sides  ached. 
There  never  was  a  more  matter-of-fact  creature  than  I 
am,  and  yet  here  am  I  enveloped  in  a  halo  of  impossible 
virtues  and  graces.  If  I  were  what  he  thinks  me,  I 
wouldn’t  know  myself.  Well,  well,  I  must  treat  him 
somewhat  like  a  boy,  for  such  he  really  is,  ignorant  of 
himself  and  all  the  world.  When  he  comes  to  know 
me  better,  the  Edith  of  his  imagination  will  vanish  like 
his  other  shadows,  and  he  will  have  another  revelation 
that  I  am  an  ordinary,  flesh-and-blood  girl.” 

With  deepening  colour  she  continued — “  So  it  was 
he  who  lifted  me  up  that  night.  Well,  I  am  glad  it  was 
one  who  pitied  me,  and  not  some  coarse,  unfeeling 
man.  It  seems  strange  how  circumstances  have  brought 


him  who  shuns  and  is  shunned  by  all  into  such  a  queer 
relationship  to  me.  But  Heaven  forbid  that  I  sliould 
give  him  lessons  as  to  the  selfish,  matter-of-fact  world  ! 
He  will  outgrow  his  morbidness  and  romantic  chivalry 
with  the  certainty  of  years,  and  seeing  more  of  me  will 
banish  his  absurd  delusions  in  regard  to  me.  I  need 
his  friendship  and  help — indeed,  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
sent  to  me.  It  can  do  him  no  harm,  and  it  may  give 
me  a  chance  to  do  him  good.  If  any  man  ever  needed 
a  sensible  friend  he  does.” 

Therefore  Edith  wrote  him — 

“It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  offer  friendship  and  help 
to  one  situated  like  myselt,  and  I  gratefully  grant  what 
you  rather  oddly  call  ‘  a  favour.’  At  the  same  time, 
if  you  ever  find  such  friendliness  a  pain  or  trouble  to 
you  in  any  way,  I  shall  in  no  sense  blame  you  for 
withdrawing  it.” 

The  “  friendship”  and  “  friendliness”  were  under¬ 
scored,  thus  delicately  hinting  that  this  must  be  the 
only  relation. 

“  There,”  she  said,  “all  his  chains  will  now  be  of 
his  own  forging,  and  I  shall  soon  demolish  the  paragon 
he  is  dreaming  over.” 

She  laid  both  letters  aside,  and  took  down  her  Bible 
with  a  little  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

“  His  lonely,  empty  heart,”  she  murmured ;  “  ah, 
that  is  the  trouble  with  all.  He  thinks  to  fill  his  with 
a  vain  dream  of  me,  and  others  with  as  vain  a  dream 
of  something  else.  I  trust  I  have  learned  of  One  here 
who  can  fill  and  satisfy  mine  and  soon  she  was  again 
deep  in  the  wondrous  story,  so  old,  so  new,  so  all- 
absorbing  to  those  from  whose  spiritual  eyes  the  scales 
of  doubt  and  indifference  have  fallen.  As  she  read 
she  saw,  not  truths  about  Jesus,  but  Him,  and  at  His 
feet  her  heart  bowed  in  stronger  faith  and  deeper  love 
every  moment. 

She  had  not  even  thought  whether  she  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  or  not.  She  had  not  even  once  put  her  finger  on 
her  spiritual  pulse,  to  gauge  the  evidences  of  her  faith. 
A  system  of  theology  would  have  been  unintelligible 
to  her.  She  could  not  have  defined  one  doctrine  so  as 
to  have  satisfied  a  sound  divine.  She  had  not  even 
read  the  greater  part  of  the  Bible,  but  in  her  bitter 
extremity,  the  Spirit  of  God,  employing  the  inspired 
guide,  had  brought  her  to  Jesus,  as  the  troubled  and 
sinful  were  brought  to  Him  of  old.  He  had  given  her 
rest.  He  had  helped  her  save  her  sister,  and  with 
childlike  confidence  she  was  just  looking,  lovingly  and 
trustingly,  into  His  Divine  face,  and  He  was  smiling 
away  all  her  fear  and  pain.  She  seemed  to  feel  sure  that 
her  mother  would  get  well,  that  Laura  would  grow 
stronger,  that  they  would  all  learn  to  know  Him,  and 
would  be  taken  care  of. 

As  she  read  this  evening  she  came  to  that  passage  of 
exquisite  pathos  where  the  purest,  holiest  manhood 
said  to  “  a  woman  of  the  city,  which  was  a  sinner — 

“  ‘  Thy  sins  are  forgiven.  Go  in  peace.’” 

Instantly  her  thoughts  reverted  to  Zell,  and  she  was 
deeply  moved.  Could  she  be  forgiven  ?  Could  she  be 
saved  ?  Was  the  God  of  the  Bible,  stern,  afar  off,  as 
she  had  once  imagined,  more  tender  towards  the  erring 
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than  even  their  own  human  kindred  ?  Could  it  be 
possible  that,  while  she  had  been  condemning,  and 
almost  hating  Zell,  Jesus  had  been  loving  her  ? 

The  feeling  overpowered  her.  Closing  the  book, 
she  leaned  her  head  upon  it,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
sobbed  and  mourned  for  Zell,  with  a  great,  yearning 
pity. 


Every  such  pitiful  tear,  the  world  over,  is  a  prayer 
to  God.  They  mingle  with  those  that  flowed  from  His 
eyes,  as  He  wept  over  the  doomed  city  that  would  not 
receive  Him.  They  mingle  with  that  crimson  tide 
which  flowed  from  His  hands  and  feet  when  He 
prayed — 

“  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 


NOVELTIES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


I  THINK  we  may  now  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  winter 
has  fairly  set  in,  and  though  in  all  probability  it  will 
be  a  severe  one,  the  frostiest  weather  will  be  better  to 
bear  than  the  alternations  between  heat  and  cold  that 
we  have  had  to  suffer  the  last  two  months.  After  all, 
for  those  who  are  strong  and  well,  winter  is  perhaps 
the  healthiest  season,  but  it  undoubtedly  needs  plenty 
of  good  food,  warm  clothing,  and  brisk  exercise  to 
make  it  so.  At  this  time  of  the  year  there  is  always 
an  enormous  amount  given  away  to  the  poor  by  our 
generous  English  people,  but  the  supply  is  too  often 
short  of  the  demand.  To  those  whose  means  are  not 
equal  to  their  goodwill,  I  must  take  this  opportunity 
to  recommend  Loder’s  patent  paper  blankets.  It  has 
been  often  suggested  that  the  poor  should  try  a  sheet 
of  brown  paper  between  their  bed-coverings,  but  it 
has  been  also  frequently  urged  that  it  would  arrest  the 
ventilation  so  nece^^ary  to  all  articles  of  covering. 
This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  these  blankets  being  per¬ 
forated,  and  as  they  are  made  of  the  best  quality  air-dried 
paper,  they  can  be  safely  recommended  to  those  who 
suffer  from  rheumatism.  They  are  wonderfully  cheap 
at  6d.  each,  large  size,  and  would  be  found  of  great 
use  in  infectious  disease,  as  they  can  so  easily  be 
destroyed. 

One  of  these  placed  between  even  very  scanty  cover¬ 
ings  will  give  an  immense  amount  of  heat,  and  I  can 
advise  our  readers  to  try  one  (as  I  have  done)  before 
they  think  of  giving  them  away. 

Speaking  of  the  poor,  I  may  mention  that  we  shall 
be  very  happy  to  send  a  list  of  the  prices  of  flannels, 
serges,  &c.,  suitable  for  charitable  purposes. 

For  our  own  warm  dresses,  serges,  either  brown  or 
blue,  felts,  and  dark  blue  cloth,  trimmed  with  braid,  black 
and  gold  or  black  and  silver  braid,  are  most  fashion¬ 
able.  The  two  former  we  still  continue  to  supply 
from  1  ^  guineas,  and  the  latter  from  guineas. 

We  should  always  advise  our  subscribers  to  let  us 
have  them  made  to  their  pattern,  and  if  when  writing 
they  will  inclose  it,  at  the  same  time  giving  us  the 
length  they  wish  the  skirt,  it  would  save  time. 

In  new  winter  fabrics  there  is  a  great  variety,  amongst 
which  we  may  mention  that  woollen  natte  and  drap  de 
France  cashmere  are  favourites.  The  fringes  for  dress 
trimmings  are  now  made  quite  a  speciality  ;  they  are  in 
all  colours  and  mixtures  of  colours,  also  mixed  with 
silver  and  gold.  These  last  look  best  upon  evening 
dresses. 


Fur-lined  cloaks,  either  of  silk  or  cashmere,  are  still 
very  fashionable,  and  for  travelling,  evening,  and  car¬ 
riage  wear  they  are  invaluable ;  they  cost  from  three 
guineas  upwards. 

Fewer  sealskins  are  seen,  but  a  great  many  cloth 
jackets  trimmed  with  fur  are  worn.  These,  of  course, 
vary  very  much  in  price,  but  we  have  very  good  ones 
for  guineas,  made  of  very  thick  cloth,  and  trimmed 
with  dark  fur. 

The  shops  are  looking,  as  they  always  do  towards 
Christmas  time,  very  bright  and  pretty,  and  amongst 
all  the  charming  things  to  tempt  the  passers  by  there 
is  scarcely  anything  so  elegant  as  lingerie.  The  ex¬ 
quisite  embroidery  and  lace  (a  great  deal  of  which 
comes  from  Paris)  is  wrought  into  most  lovely  caps, 
collars,  sleeves,  and,  above  all,  fichus. 

We  have  before  noticed  how  very  fashionable  these 
last  have  become,  and  now  that  dark  silk  dresses  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  light  summer  ones,  they  are  most 
useful  for  demi-toilette.  It  is  wonderful  how  they 
brighten  up  a  black  silk  dress,  and  with  a  bow  to 
correspond  in  the  hair,  a  dressy  toilette  is  arranged 
without  any  trouble. 

Muslin  and  white  crepe  lisse  are  still  favourite 
materials  for  them,  but  they  now  make  them  of  ecrue 
silk  net,  trimmed  with  lace  to  correspond.  These 
made  in  various  shapes,  and  ornamented  with  ribbon 
or  velvet  (the  favourite  colours  being  pale  blue,  crimson, 
or  black)  are  charming.  Their  price  is  7s.  6d.,  and 
with  under-sleeves  and  knot  of  ribbon  and  lace  tor 
the  hair  to  correspond,  I2s.  6d. 

Mourning  fichus  are  made  of  white  crepe  lisse, 
trimmed  with  black  corded  ribbon,  or  for  slight  mourn¬ 
ing  of  black  crepe  lisse,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  and 
black  velvet.  The  price  of  these  is  from  5s.  to  15s. ; 
with  under-sleeves  to  correspond,  from  7s.  6d.  to  a 
guinea. 

Speaking  of  mourning,  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  black  silks  are  now  rather  cheaper  than 
they  have  been.  I  have  seen  a  really  beautiful  one, 
rich  and  very  soft  in  texture,  for  7s.  6d.  a  yard.  No 
one  need  care  to  wear  a  better-looking  silk  than  this 
(I  have  seen  many  at  much  higher  prices  that  did  not 
look  half  so  well),  and  the  fact  that  the  texture  is  too 
soft  to  cut  at  the  folds  is  a  very  great  recommendation. 
We  shall  always  be  glad  to  send  our  subscribers 
patterns  of  silks,  or  of  other  materials  that  they  can 
have  in  the  piece,  or  made  up  to  order. 

Louise  de  Tour. 
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ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISHWOMEN. 

X. — THE  LAW  AND  EQUITY  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE. 


Ladies  who  do  not  take  a  very  deep  interest  in 
political  or  legal  matters  must  nevertheless  have 
listened  during  the  last  few  weeks  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  talk  about  the  coming  into  force  of  the  new 
Judicature  Act,  and  on  looking  through  the  newspapers 
have  noticed  that  the  Courts  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer  are  now  described  as  “  Divisions” 
instead  of  Courts.  Without  feeling,  probably,  much 
interested  in  these  changes,  they  may  have  asked  why 
has  the  alteration  been  made,  and  what  is  the  principle 
involved.  The  answer  briefly  is  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  new  arrangements  are  intended  to  render  the 
administration  of  justice  more  speedy  and  less  expen¬ 
sive — unquestionably  very  desirable  objects  to  attain ; 
and,  secondly,  that  there  is  now  a  fusion  of  Law  and 
Equity.  “  Were  they  ever  separated  ?’’  may  ask  some 
inexperienced  lady  ;  “if  they  were,  it  was  a  shame  !” 
We  venture  to  explain  that  the  words  have  a  technical 
meaning  ;  that  courts  of  law  hitherto  could  only  act  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  letter  of  law,  of  which  they 
had  no  power  to  alter  one  jot  or  tittle,  and  the  Courts 
of  Equity  (or  Chancery)  were  empowered  to  exercise 
discretion  in  accordance  with  principles  of  justice, 
or  equity,  as  to  particular  cases  which  the  stern,  un¬ 
yielding  letter  of  the  law  could  not  be  applied  to. 

Equity,  in  fact,  represented  the  sovereign  dispensing 
an  ameliorating  power,  not  exercised  despotically  or 
unreasonably,  but  according  to  fixed  principles  of  moral 
right  and  under  the  direction  of  conscience  ;  the  mercy, 
in  fact,  which  tempered  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
law ;  the  kindly  wisdom  which,  as  far  as  imperfect 
human  nature  will  permit,  remedied  the  inevitable 
defects  of  a  hard  and  fast  line.  All  the  Courts  have 
now  a  certain  Equity  jurisdiction,  obviating  the  necessity 
of  delay  and  double  procedure,  and  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity. 

Having  said  so  much,  we  may  leave  the  Courts  of 
Law  to  the  care  of  the  learned  and  conscientious  pre¬ 
siding  judges,  and  wander  a  little  into  speculations 
touching  the  law  and  equity  of  social  usages. 

In  April  last,  under  the  heading  “  Sanctions  of 
Society,”  we  touched  upon  the  propriety — necessity, 
indeed— of  observing  the  principles  of  law  which 
direct  our  social  observances — principles  which  admit 
of  no  compromise,  but  the  application  of  which  may  be 
wisely  and  charitably  directed  and  modified  by  the 
exercise  of  equity.  In  this,  as  in  a  higher  matter,  “  the 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  givethlife.”  Social  etiquette 
ii  the  bond  which  unites  people  in  pleasant  companion¬ 
ship,  not  fetters  which  enslave  the  individual  conscience 
and  forbid  us  to  act  in  a  manner  which  we  feel  in  our 
hearts  to  be  right.  In  the  old  Courts  of  Equity,  justice 
was  administered  in  accordance  with  certain  maxims. 
In  Courts  of  Law,  personal  authority,  the  ruling  of 
certain  judges,  influenced  the  decision  of  the  Court.  “  It 


has  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  So-and-so,  and  I  do 
not  feel  myself  justified  in  differing  from  so  eminent  an 
authority,”  was  often  heard  from  the  Bench.  In  social 
life,  we  frequently  hear  that  “  Mrs.  So-and-so  wouldn’t 
permit  such  a  thing  on  any  account,  and  I  couldn’t,  there¬ 
fore,  think  of  doing  it.”  Here  comes  in  the  need  of  a 
reference  against  individual  ruling  to  the  court  of  one’s 
own  conscience.  Would  it  be  right,  tender,  merciful, 
considerate,  womanly,  to  do  this  thing  ?  If  so,  in 
Heaven’s  name  do  it,  and  care  nothing  for  the  authority 
of  the  lady  learned  in  the  law  of  etiquette.  Hate  sin, 
but  love  the  sinner,  is  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  given 
to  humanity.  Very  rightly,  indeed,  as  we  have  before 
said,  may  a  woman  refuse  to  mingle  in  society  as  a 
friend  and  equal  with  those  who  live  in  open,  audacious 
defiance  of  the  principles  which  right-minded  people 
think  so  sacred  ;  but  is  a  woman  to  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  repentant  ?  no  love  for  the  outcast  on  the 
world’s  ocean,  struggling  vainly  to  reach  the  shore,  but 
only  dashed  by  cruel  waves  against  the  rocks  ?  The 
stern  law  says,  “  They  have  sinned;  let  them  go,  out¬ 
casts  for  ever,  not  so  much  as  touching  the  hem  of  our 
garments.”  The  Diviner  equity  says,  “  If  they  touch 
the  hem  of  your  garments  pitifully  and  in  tears,  give 
them  the  hand  and  the  heart  of  forgiving  love ;  there 
may  be  latent  fire  of  good  in  the  smoking  flax,  strength 
and  straightness  yet  in  the  bruised  reed.” 

In  lesser  matters  the  rigid  code  of  society  may  be  so 
administered  as  to  cause  a  real  injustice.  Society  sets 
its  face  against  mesalliances ,  and  the  general  rule  has  its 
value.  The  instinct  of  caste  is  very  strong  with  us, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  correct  instinct.  The 
members  of  a  cultured  family,  with  personal  traditions 
which  they  respect,  time-honoured  associations  which, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  influence  their  daily  lives,  have 
little  in  common  with  the  nouveaux  riches  whose  tastes 
have  never  been  cultivated,  to  whom  the  maxim, 
“  noblesse  oblige,”  has  no  meaning,  and  who  are  liable 
to  suppose  that  as  money  has  been  a  lever  strong  enough 
to  raise  the  surface,  it  is  strong  enough  to  do  everything 
else.  It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  little  affinity 
between  these  two  social  orders,  and  that  society,  so 
called,  should  set  its  face  against  unions  which  will 
probably  result  in  very  discordant  associations.  But 
what  real  injustice  would  be  perpetrated  if  the  law 
were  inflexible,  if  there  were  no  principle  of  social 
equity  to  adapt  it  to  particular  cases  !  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  daughters  have  been  literally  expelled  from  their 
families  because  they  have  chosen  men  nominally 
belonging  to  a  lower  class,  but  whose  personal  qualities, 
abilities,  and  aspirations  would  honour  any  class  ;  have 
been  left  to  languish  in  neglect  and  poverty  because 
“  society  really  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing  as 
forgiveness  of  such  an  offence  against  its  laws.” 

Briefly,  respect  the  law,  but  do  not  let  it  override  the 
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conscience.  Love  and  charity  were  of  earlier  origin 
and  will  last  longer ;  and  we  shall  be  wiser  and  better 
if  in  the  law  of  our  social  life,  as  in  the  law  of  the  land, 


there  is  a  fusion  of  equity  and  kindness  with  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  which  may,  too  strictly  applied,  result 
in  injustice  and  misery. 

The  Editor. 


ON  FURNITURE. 

NO.  VI I. 


There  are  two  ways  of  making  things,  two  kinds 
of  workmen  in  every  trade,  the  artistic  and  the 
mechanical,  the  machine-tender  and  the  artist.  The 
wood  moulding  machine,  the  lathe,  the  electrotype- 
bath  and  the  band-saw  turn  out  chairs,  lamps,  carvings, 
and  elegant  materials  of  every  sort.  The  man,  the 
artist,  does  the  same  with  sundry  ancient  tools,  the 
chisel  and  the  graver.  The  results  seem  to  the  careless 
observer  exactly  alike.  To  another,  whose  artistic 
sense  is  clear-eyed  and  refined,  they  bear  no  resem¬ 
blance.  One  is  of  the  machine,  mechanic  ;  the  other 
shows  thought,  feeling,  and  is  the  outcome  of  a  mind 
learned  in  things  beautiful. 

Of  all  the  materials  used  in  daily  life,  none  more 
common,  none  so  powerful  for  artistic  influence,  and 
none  so  little  considered,  as  furniture.  A  carpet  is  a 
floor-covering,  tables  to  hold  things,  chairs  to  sit  upon. 
The  idea  that  table,  chair,  or  carpet  may  be  a  work^of 
art,  is  foreign  to  the  thought  of  their  users.  Pictures 
are  made  by  artists.  Chairs  come  from  the  mill. 

Fortunately,  owing  to  a  better  education,  our  more 
intelligent  people  now  recognise  the  fact  that  furniture 
may  be  useful  and  yet  artistic.  Attention  has  been 
much  turned  of  late  to  domestic  art,  and  the  expectant 
householder  now  casts  about  to  see  if  it  be  not  possible 
to  buy  chairs  that  are  beautiful  as  well  as  comfortable, 
and  to  procure  tables  and  sideboards  that  will  mean 
something,  as  well  as  hold  plate. 

Some  of  our  large  furniture  warehouses  resemble 
galleries  for  works  of  art,  so  beautiful  is  the  form  of 
many  of  the  articles,  and  so  exquisite  the  colouring  of 
draperies,  wall-papers  and  carpets.  Over  all  is  that 
quiet  atmosphere  that  pervades  great  picture-galleries, 
and  the  visitor,  as  there,  feels  inclined  to  merely  gaze 
in  silence  at  the  art-work  about  him.  Here  may  one 
take  a  lesson  in  furnishing  of  the  most  practical  and 
valuable  kind. 

Chandeliers,  wall-pap>ers,  hanging  and  covering 
stuffs,  bronzes  and  vases,  each  have  their  department. 
The  bronze  ornaments  and  the  vases  and  articles  of 
vertu  make  in  themselves  a  museum  of  unusual  variety 
and  value,  and  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  can 
now  be  given.  Besides  these  is  the  furniture,  of  every 
material  and  style.  Furniture,  it  is  true,  and  yet  it 
impresses  one  with  a  sense  of  repose,  finish  and  refine¬ 
ment  that  cannot,  at  first,  be  explained.  Why  should 
mere  sideboards  so  win  the  attention  ?  Sideboards, 
indeed,  and  yet  each  is  more.  It  has  an  expression  of 
its  own,  that  indefinable  something  that  poets  and 
artists  love  and  recognise.  It  means  something.  It 
will  hold  the  dining-room  utensils,  and  it  gratifies  the 


eye  and  refreshes  the  mind,  without  intruding  itself  by 
reason  of  its  ornamentation. 

Modern  life  makes  demands  upon  the  whole  world 
for  its  comfort  and  its  pleasure.  Society  may  be  as  re¬ 
fined  as  it  will,  but  it  still  has  needs.  It  must  eat, 
sleep,  and  be  sheltered  from  sun  and  rain.  It  confesses 
to  these  things,  and  yet  it  tries  to  hide  them.  It  must 
be  fed,  but  the  idea  of  feeding  must  be  lost  in  the  fine 
art  of  dining.  It  must  sleep  and  take  its  rest,  but  bed 
and  chair  must  do  more  than  furnish  repose.  A  block 
of  wood  might  do  for  a  seat,  and  a  pile  of  leaves  for  a 
bed.  So  came  all  this  desire  to  cover  the  real  by  the 
artistic,  and,  like  everything  else,  it  has  its  limits.  A 
chair,  rich  with  carvings,  that  u  ill  not  bear  the  weight 
of  a  child,  becomes  absurd.  Here  is  the  highest  reach 
of  art  in  furniture.  There  must  be  art  and  there  must 
be  use.  A  picture  may  be  beautiful,  and,  in  one  sense, 
useless.  A  table  or  a  chair  may  be  beautiful,  and 
must  be  useful. 

Latterly  much  has  been  said  of  the  revival  of  the 
medisval  in  household  belongings.  From  the  corrupt 
and  seemingly  agreeable  French  styles  there  has  been 
a  sudden  transition  to  the  severe  and  Gothic.  The 
stitF-backed  chairs,  the  plain,  square  tables,  the  tile¬ 
decorated  sideboards  and  the  baronial  bedsteads  have 
become  a  fashion.  Garrets  have  beenj  ransacked  for 
the  antique,  and  our  houses  have  put  on  a  primitive 
discomfort,  supposed  to  be  in  some  strange  manner  the 
extreme  of  loveliness  and  beauty.  This  is  a  reaction 
from  the  luxury  of  the  French,  and  as  an  idea,  a  prin¬ 
ciple  in  household  art,  has  great  value  indeed.  This 
style  has  been  figured  in  books,  and  much  good  print 
has  made  it  familiar.  In  some  of  the  West-End  furni¬ 
ture  warehouses  perfect  samples  of  this  style  may  be 
seen.  Here  are  tile-covered  beds,  tables  severely  plain, 
and  bookcases  at  once  mediaeval  and  not  wholly  antique. 
The  careless  observer  might  pass  them  by  as  merely 
old  and  Gothic.  They  are  both,  and  more.  They 
conform  to  the  mediaeval  in  principle,  and  yet  they  have 
an  expression  of  their  own  that  shows  a  departure 
from  the  conventionally  Gothic.  Consider  this  a 
moment.  The  old  English,  who  thought  themselves 
happy  with  these  things,  lived  in  a  damp,  unchanging 
climate.  They  had  no  furnaces,  no  gas,  and  no  steam- 
power  tools.  Their  furniture  was  made  slowly,  by 
hand,  and  for  a  lifetime,  and  it  assumed  an  air  of 
solidity  and  severity.  If  any  ornamentation  was  em¬ 
ployed  it  was  done  by  columns,  often  supporting  roof¬ 
like  projections,  and  by  carving  on  the  solid  wood. 
This  furniture  was  in  many  cases  made  out  of  whole 
planks,  and,  once  finished,  the  enormously  heavy  work 
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must  be  placed  where  it  was  to  rest  from  the  house¬ 
wife’s  first  to  her  silver  wedding.  The  furniture  con¬ 
formed  to  the  climate,  the  houses,  the  customs,  and 
the  very  laws  of  the  time  and  country.  Suddenly  to 
introduce  this  style  into  our  gas  and  furnace  heated 
houses,  to  attempt  to  make  it  conform  to  our  life  and 
manners,  implies  a  want  of  thought.  The  adaptation 
of  extremes  is  apt  to  be  uncomfortable  and  severe. 
Therefore  we  should  only  accept  the  principle  of  the 
mediaeval,  and  adapt  it  to  our  times,  wants,  climate,  and 
homes.  This  furniture  is  manifestly  designed  and 
made  on  such  principles,  and,  consequently,  is  not  so 
severe  as  to  be  disagreeable,  and  for  the  same  reason 
it  is  more  independent  of  real  fashion.  It  is  really 
beautiful,  and  it  still  shows  the  “  chisel-marks”  of  those 
old  laborious  fellows  who  were  satisfied  to  make  two 
sideboards  a  year ;  and,  with  care,  it  will  outlast  even 
their  work.  Modern  science  has  put  its  mind  on  these 
things,  and  they  are  honest.  Each  piece  shows  artistic 
feeling,  and  each  abides  by  its  design  and  use.  The 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  Gothic  has  its  dangers.  A 
baronial  hall  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  villa  in  the 
suburbs  becomes  absurd.  So  this  furniture,  if  made 
too  severe,  becomes  coarse,  and  is  devoid  of  grace  and 
charm.  These  things,  showing  a  departure  from  the 
mediaeval,  showing  adaptation  to  modern  ideas  and 
wants,  escape  all  this,  and  are  at  once  truthful,  rational, 
and  artistic. 

In  viewing  furniture,  lamps,  and  decorations,  two 
points  have  to  be  considered,  form  and  colour.  The 
forms,  the  shapes  furniture  may  assume,  are,  in  a 
measure,  limited.  The  utility  of  the  thing  controls  its 
general  outlines.  Its  colour  is  quite  independent,  and 
may  indulge  in  the  greatest  freedom.  Neither  do  these 
two  points  impress  the  eye  equally.  Colour  attracts 
first,  and  it  is  only  when  the  eye  becomes  educated 
that  it  can  escape  the  influence  of  colour  and  see  the 
forms  through  and  beyond  mere  colour.  This  freedom 
of  expression  that  the  colour  of  furniture  gives  is  of 
the  utmost  value.  It  enables  the  artist  in  this  field  to 
produce  finer  and  more  varied  effects,  and  gives  the 
householder  a  wider  choice,  and  a  more  extended  dis¬ 
play  in  his  various  rooms.  The  colours  of  the  woods 
employed  in  furniture  are  perhaps  limited.  The  tints 
and  shades  of  the  materials  used  to  cover  walls,  chairs, 
draperies,  and  floors,  are  practically  limitless.  In  the 
stuffs,  the  hangings,  and  other  textile  fabrics,  there  is 
no  end,  no  bound  to  the  variety  of  beautiful  designs 
and  patterns  that  may  be  employed.  Of  the  details 
there  is  no  need  to  speak  ;  in  the  seeing  of  these  stuffs 
unrolled  there  is  no  end  of  pleasure.  The  first  and 
most  noticeable  feature  is  the  cosmopolitan  wealth  of 
design.  It  seems  as  if  the  world  had  been  laid  under 
contribution  for  the  beautiful  national  types,  the  Per¬ 
sian,  the  Indian,  Moorish,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Venetian  ;  each  blooms  in  all  their  wealth  of  colour, 
intricacy  and  quaintness  of  design,  and  yet  each  piece 
is  new  and  the  outcome  of  the  latest  loom.  The  types 
are  marked,  yet  in  many  pieces  there  is  a  departure, 
an  adaptation  to  modern  thought,  and  in  all  an  exquisite 
wedding  of  means  to  ends.  The  materials  are  such  as 
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will  survive  usage.  The  common  sense  of  art  is  as 
manifest  here  as  in  the  lamps,  and  in  all  the  wealth  of 
form  and  colour  there  is  good  sense,  and  real  value 
and  v,'orth.  In  library  and  dining-room  furniture 
coverings  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  free  use  of 
natural  forms,  leaves  and  flowers  conventionalised,  and 
in  the  employment  of  Persian  and  Indian  patterns  and 
raw  silk  fabrics.  In  smoking  and  billiard  room  furni¬ 
ture  the  rougher  jute  cloths,  in  simple  lines  and  figures, 
give  a  peculiar  air  that  is  odd,  sensible,  and  attrac¬ 
tive. 

Draperies  and  hangings  make  a  school  by  themselves, 
and  in  nothing  have  there  been  greater  freedom  and  sense 
shown,  in  nothing  have  there  been  more  original  and 
striking  effects  produced.  Many  modern  curtains  seem, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  too  much  subdued  in  tone.  Made  up 
and  wisely  bordered  with  other  colours  and  materials, 
they  assume  a  significance  and  richness  that  are  won¬ 
derfully  effective.  The  use  of  hangings  in  place  of 
doors  gives  to  a  library  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  and 
seclusion  fitting  the  studious  surroundings,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  should  be  popular  with  people 
of  taste.  In  this  department  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
artistic  effort,  and  well  has  it  been  occupied.  These 
stuffs,  with  their  pliant  material  and  picturesque 
patterns,  adapt  themselves  readily  to  such  uses,  and, 
by  the  use  of  borders  in  other  colours  and  design, 
admit  of  an  almost  infinite  variety. 

In  all  this  abundance  of  colour,  this  infinite  range  of 
patterns,  it  must  be  remembered  that  mere  materials 
alone,  however  beautiful  or  interesting,  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  art  in  house  decoration.  They  are  but  the 
colours,  the  pigments,  that  are  to  be  combined  in  the 
picture.  The  artist  mind  must  rule  them,  a  cunning 
hand  arrange,  or  the  final  result  will  be  confused  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  purchaser  may  have  these.  He 
may  have  sufficient  imagination  to  picture  the  room  as 
it  will  appear  when  finished,  and  so  be  able  to  select 
with  good  sense  and  good  taste.  And  it  may  happen 
that  he  distrusts  himself,  that  he  is  not  sure  that  out  of 
so  much  of  beautiful  colour  and  chaste  design  the  right 
things  will  be  chosen.  What  is  easier,  then,  than  to 
trust  to  the  good  sense  and  the  artistic  culture  of  the 
house-decorator  ?  Daily  contact  with  art-work  makes 
of  even  the  unthinking  mind  something  of  the  artist. 
To  the  really  imaginative  and  cultured  mind  such  things 
give  ever  renewed  life  and  strength.  Every  sense 
grows  by  use.  The  eye  becomes  keen  by  observation. 
The  sense  of  colour,  and  that  finer  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  taught  by  years  of  study,  become  keen  and 
sharply  appreciative.  Effects  of  drapery,  carpets,  and 
furniture,  unheeded  by  the  casual  observer,  are  noticed, 
and  made  to  serve  their  utmost.  So  it  is  safe  to  trust 
the  skilled  eyes  and  ready  fancy  of  those  who  see  them 
daily,  and  in  selecting  to  abide  by  a  judgment  juster 
than  our  own.  This  desire  for  the  true  and  the 
beautiful  in  household  goods,  now  so  evident  among 
our  more  sensible  people,  must  spread,  and  nowhere  can 
we  learn  faster  or  better  than  by  a  visit  to  one  of  the  great 
emporia  of  furniture,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the 
metropolis. 
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FORGOTTEN  LIVES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  .“OLIVE  V  A  R  C  O  E.” 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

R.  ROBARTS,  the  curate,  is  coming  to  dinner,’’ 
says  Mrs.  Daniel. 

“  My  goodness  !”  cries  Miss  Minshell.  “  Will  you 
let  me  cook  it — every  bit  of  it,  Mrs.  Daniel  ?” 

“  Well,  yes,  all  except  the  junket  and  the  mackerel 
pie  ;  you  may  do  all  the  rest.” 

Miss  Minshell  rushes  upstairs,  and  returns  shortly 
attired  in  a  holland  pinafore,  much  like  the  garment  of 
her  charity  days,  her  sleeves  tucked  up,  showing  her 
plump  white  arms,  and  her  skilful  hands  rosy  with 
fresh  cold  water. 

“  Now  I  shall  go  in  the  kitchen  this  minute,  and 
you  won’t  see  me  again  till  four  o’clock.” 

Mrs.  Daniel  laughs  to  herself  as  Miss  Minshell 
departs. 

“  Well,  I’ll  back  her  to  win  in  spite  of  her  ugliness.  • 
Even  the  meekest  of  curates  likes  his  dinner.” 

It  is  five  o’clock  when  Miss  Minshell  makes  her 
reappearance  in  the  drawing-room  in  her  only  silk  dress, 
a  grey  one,  her  face  so  slightly  scorched  that  it  is  but 
becoming,  and  her  hair  and  eyes  really  shining. 

A  letter  and  a  telegram  are  lying  on  the  table. 

“  Here  is  a  disappointment  for  you,”  Mrs.  Daniel 
says  ;  “  Mr.  Robarts  can’t  come.  He  has  been  sum¬ 
moned  again  to  Caerlerrick.” 

Miss  Minshell’s  face  grows  blank  and  dismal,  her 
eyes  cloud  over  angrily. 

“  A  rich  girl  like  Rose  Carteret  going  in  for  a 
curate  !  It’s  a  shame  !” 

“  Nonsense  !  the  poor  girl  has  been  nearly  dead.  He 
only  reads  to  her.” 

Miss  Minshell  shrugs  her  shoulders  in  contemptuous 
doubt. 

“  I  wish  I  had  never  touched  the  dinner,  spoiling 
my  hands  for  nothing.” 

“  Oh,  the  dinner  won’t  be  wasted  ;  I  have  had  a 
telegram  from  my  uncle  Crank,  and  he  will  be  here  in 
time  to  eat  it.” 

“  Mr.  Crank !”  exclaims  Emily,  and  two  bright  lights 
leap  into  her  eyes  joyfully.  “  Well !  I  am  glad,  after 
all,  I  have  cooked  the  dinner  to-day.” 

“  The  stroke  is  not  wasted,”  observed  Mrs.  Daniel, 
“  as  the  boy  said  when  he  threw  a  stone  at  a  dog  and 
hit  his  stepmother.” 

“  Oh,  you  are  so  sarcastic  !  I  did  not  mean  that,  of 
course.  Mr.  Crank  is  so  old.’’ 

“  But  he  is  enormously  rich,  and  he  has  been  a 
widower  i  whole  year  now.” 

The  sound  of  wheels  stops  the  conversation,  and 
Mr.  Crank  arrives,  very  red  and  fussy.  He  shakes 
hands  with  his  protegee  most  benignly,  but  his  eyes 
travel  over  her  fat  face  apparently  without  seeing  her, 
his  mind  being  evidently  hard  at  work  upon  something 
more  in  the  great  Crank  line. 


“  Are  you  come  on  business,  uncle  ?”  Mrs.  Daniel 
says  a  little  drily. 

“  Well,  yes,  I  am.  But  I  am  so  exhausted  with  my 
journey  that  I  think  I’ll  leave  it  till  after  dinner.” 

“  Luckily  I’ve  got  a  very  nice  dinner  for  you.’ 

“That’s  good  news.  But  not  all  Cornish  dishes,  I 
hope  ?”  And  an  expression  of  dismay  steals  into  Mr. 
Crank’s  hard  countenance. 

Miss  Minshell  laughs  a  little. 

“  Oh  dear  no,  Mr.  Crank  !  And  I  hope  you’ll  like 
the  dinner,  because  I  cooked  it.” 

“  You  !  Oh,  indeed!”  A  deeper  look  of  dismay 
darkens  Mr.  Crank’s  iron  visage.  “  I’ll  go  and  wash 
my  hands,”  he  says  gruffly.  “  And — and  I’ve  got  a 
couple  of  grouse  in  that  bag.  Hadn’t  you  better  add 
one  of  them  to  the  dinner  ?” 

Mrs.  Daniel  deprecates  the  idea,  and  Miss  Minshell 
shoots  a  triumphant  glance  at  Mr.  Crank  as  his  ex¬ 
pansive  back  passes  out  at  the  door. 

Miss  Minshell  was  justified  in  her  prospective  triumph. 
The  dinner  was  a  great  success.  Mr.  Crank  wondered 
at  it  more  and  more  as  he  tasted  dish  after  dish,  and 
his  intense  silence  only  spoke  more  forcibly  his  entire 
satisfaction. 

“  Now  do  you  mean  to  say  you  really  cooked  all 
this  ?”  he  says  to  Miss  Minshell  at  last. 

“  Yes,  indeed  I  did.” 

“  Upon  my  word  you  are  a  clever  girl.  I  never 
tasted  a  better  dinner  on  an  alderman’s  table — no,  not 
even  at  one  of  our  grand  charity  affairs.  Let  me  give 
you  a  glass  of  wine.  Here,  come  and  sit  by  me,  my 
dear,  and  I’ll  help  you  to  your  dessert.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  you  have  sat  by  me,  you  know.  You  used 
to  have  this  seat  sometimes  at  St.  Cecilia’s  when  you 
were  a  happy  little  child  there.  Eh  ?” 

And  Mr.  Crank  pats  Miss  Minshell’s  head,  and  his 
hard  old  eyes  try  to  put  on  a  fatherly  and  benevolent 
expression,  but  fail,  and  failing  that  he  winks  instead, 
and  what  they  really  see  is  that  the  girl  is  not  bad- 
looking  after  all.  She  has  a  plump  neck  and  round 
white  arms,  and  her  teeth  are  really  good. 

“  Well,  what’s  the  news  down  here  ?”  he  says  with 
the  corner  of  his  eye  still  on  Miss  Minshell.  “  That 
girl  Barbara  Lethbridge  has  turned  out  to  be  a  grand 
heiress — quite  a  person  of  consequence,  is  she  not  ?” 

“  She  is  and  she  is  not,”  returns  Mrs.  Daniel ;  “  for 
she  is  going  to  marry  quite  an  obscure  man,  and  she 
goes  out  to  America  with  him.  And  I  hear  she  has 
agreed  with  Lady  Theresa  to  give  up  all  claim  to  the 
Bosperis  estates.” 

“  Bosperis  ?  Ah,  that’s  her  father,  the  interesting 
gentleman  who  had  a  first  wife  living  when  he  married 
the  second  one  ?” 

“  Yes ;  but  he  did  it  ignorantly.  He  and  Lady 
Theresa  have  been  married  again  very  privately,  and 
they  are  gone  to  Italy.” 
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“  The  best  thing  they  can  do,  I  should  say,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Crank  in  a  highly  moral  tone.  “  So  the 
daughter  misses  the  estates  and  Lady  Theresa  gets 
them  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  but  she’ll  have  Caerlerrick  one  day,  and  that 
is  a  very  fine  property.  Miss  Minshell’s  friend  Miss 
Carteret  gets  a  disappointment  there.” 

Mr.  Crank  turns  to  Miss  Minshell  with  a  redoubled 
interest. 

“Your  friend?  Ah!  yes,  I  remember  her — a  pretty 
little  creature,  wasn’t  she  ?” 

“  Tolerably  so,”  Miss  Minshell  says,  “  but  very  con¬ 
ceited.  However,  she  has  had  a  lesson  now,  and  per¬ 
haps  she  is  improved.” 

“  Thanks  to  Mr.  Robarts,  who  takes  great  pains  to 
read  to  her,”  observes  Mrs.  Daniel  with  a  little  malice. 

Miss  Minshell  never  moves  a  muscle  of  her  face  : 
she  peels  her  peach  seriously. 

“  Ah  I  a  handsome  young  curate,  I  suppose,”  re¬ 
marks  Mr.  Crank.  “  What  do  you  say  to  him,  my 
dear  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  returns  Miss  Minshell,  looking  up  with 
calm  innocence  ;  “  I  don’t  care  for  curates  myself.” 

“  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  !”  laughs  Mr.  Crank,  “you  like  some¬ 
thing  more  substantial  than  a  curacy.” 

“  Hush  I”  Mrs.  Daniel  says,  “  here  is  Mr.  Robarts.” 

And  there  enters  a  beautiful  creature  with  wavy  raven 
hair,  brown  sunny  cheeks,  eyes  clear  and  dark,  and 
eyelashes  an  inch  long.  He  sits  down  gracefully  and 
caresses  his  dog  with  a  large  white  hand. 

“  So  sorry,  Mrs.  Daniel,  I  could  not  dine  with  you, 
but  poor  Lady  Tregethas  so  often  requires  my  aid 
now.” 

“  Will  you  dine  now,  Mr.  Robarts  ?’’ 

“Th.anks,  no.  I  lunched  late  at  the  Castle.” 

“  How  is  Rose  ?”  asks  Emily. 

“  Miss  Carteret  is  much  better.  She  sits  up  every 
day  with  her  charming  friend.  Mademoiselle  Valde- 
lapins.’’ 

“  And  with  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  I  suppose  ?”  Emily 
returns  in  a  tone  implying  a  good  deal. 

A  deeper  tint  mounts  to  the  rich  brown  cheek  ;  the 
curate  slaps  his  dog. 

“  Go  away,  sir  I  You  are  troublesome.” 

“  Some  dogs  always  are,”  says  Emily  demurely. 

“  De  Beauvoir  I”  observes  Mr.  Crank.  “  What 
De  Beauvoir  ?” 

“  Lord  De  Beauvoir’s  brother,”  answers  Mrs. 
Daniel. 

“  Oh  I”  Mr.  Crank  rejoins,  and  his  hard  lips  expand 
as  though  some  exquisite  jest  were  acting  like  oil  on 
his  machinery.  It  is  such  fun  to  some  men  when 
another  is  poor  and  ruined. 

“  He  is  engaged  to  Miss  Carteret,”  says  Emily. 
And  her  own  remark  seems  to  give  her  so  much  hap¬ 
piness  that  she  giggles. 

“  Engaged  to  Miss  Carteret  ?”  And  Mr.  Crank  wakes 
up  to  a  surprising  interest.  “  How  much  money  has 
she  ?” 

The  curate  pulls  his  dog’s  ears :  his  own  are  burning. 

“  She  has  a  very  good  fortune,”  replies  Miss  Min¬ 
shell. 


“  What  do  you  call  a  good  fortune  ?”  Mr.  Crank 
asks. 

“  I  believe  Miss  Carteret  has  ten  thousand  pounds,” 
says  Mr.  Robarts,  rising  to  go,  but  Mr.  Crank’s  next 
words  make  him  sit  down  again. 

“  Is  that  all  ?  Then  it  will  never  be  a  match.  That 
young  De  Beauvoir  can’t  marry  ten  thousands  pounds. 
It  would  only  be  a  sop  to  him.  I  know  him  pretty 
well — Jews,  bills,  discount,  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
it  will  never  be  a  match,  I  tell  you  I  The  young  fellow 
is  too  hard  up.” 

Apparently  another  man’s  ruin  and  misery  can  im¬ 
part  a  smile  even  to  the  lips  of  a  superior  being,  for 
the  handsome  curate’s  white  teeth  flash  out  suddenly 
before  the  vexed  eyes  of  Miss  Minshell,  and  he  pats 
his  dog,  saying — 

“  Really  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that.” 

“  You  are  so  fond  of  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,”  says  Emily. 

“  No  ;  I  can’t  say  that.  But  he  is  very  gentlemanly 
and  entertaining,  I  believe.” 

“You  believe  ?” 

“  Yes.  I  really  don’t  know.  He  talks  French 
mostly  to  Mademoiselle  Valdelapins,  and  my  French  is 
rather  dilapidated  I  fear.  I  often  feel  myself  rather  a 
humbug,  for  I  laugh  when  they  laugh  without  in  the  least 
knowing  why.  Now,  Mrs.  Daniel,  I  really  must  go.” 

“  No,  no,  just  a  minute,”  Mr.  Crank  says  eagerly. 
“  You  said  Valdelapins.  Is  that  Valdelapins,  the  great 
iron-foundry  people  in  the  north  of  France  ?” 

“  The  very  same.” 

“Ah!  then  that  girl  will  have  something  like  a 
fortune !” 

“Some  millions  of  francs,  I  believe;  too  big  a  sum 
to  venture  on,”  laughs  Mr.  Robarts  languidly. 

And  giving  his  slender  white  hand  to  the  ladies  as  if 
it  were  something  too  good  and  beautiful  for  them  to 
touch,  he  departs,  looking  happier  than  when  he  came 
in.  Oliver’s  dismal  financial  state  has  lightened  his 
heart  considerably. 

Mr.  Crank  remains  in  silent  thought. 

“  I  suppose  one  can  send  a  telegram  up  to  town  from 
this  little  post-office  ?”  he  says. 

Mrs.  Daniel  nods  assent,  and  then  asks  what  his 
urgent  business  is  with  her. 

“  Well,  you  see.  I’m  chairman  now  for  a  good  many 
charities,  and  among  others  for  the  One-legged  Cripple 
Asylum.  And  I  just  want  to  know  if  you’ll  mind  being 
put  up  as  a  paralytic  cripple  with  one  leg  ?” 

“  Me  !”  exclaims  Mrs.  Daniel. 

“  Yes.  One  very  useful  woman  is  just  dead,  and 
we  don’t  know  what  to  do  for  a  substitute.  We  used 
to  bring  her  forward  at  every  election,  and  create  im¬ 
mense  sympathy  for  her.  She  had  lost  an  arm  and  a 
leg,  and  w'as  blind  of  one  eye.” 

“  Poor  creature !”  ejaculates  Mr.  Crank’s  niece  by 
marriage. 

That  gentleman  laughs. 

“  Not  at  all,”  he  says.  “  She  had  a  very  snug  little 
business,  and  as  many  limbs  and  eyes  as  you  and  1. 
Her  brother  was  a  charity  election  agent ;  it  was  he 
who  blinded  and  crippled  her.  She  was  quite  an 
annuity  to  him,  and  I  believe  he  did  pretty  fair  by  her. 
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Of  course  no  one  knew  the  relationship  between  them. 
He  used  to  get  her  case  up  splendidly  before  the  public. 
No  one  had  more  votes  than  she  had,  but  then  she 
always  missed  getting  in  somehow,  and  the  votes  were 
passed  on — at  a  good  price,  don’t  you  see  ?” 

Mr.  Crank  looks  at  his  glass  of  wine  with  the  eye  of 
a  connoisseur,  and  swallows  it. 

“Well,  and  the  woman  is  dead,  and  he  is  hard  up  now 
for  a  case,  and  I  thought  of  you.  Cornwall  is  a  long  way 
off;  no  one  will  bother  to  make  inquiries.  I  think  he’ll 
give  you  a  good  share  of  the  profits,  but  you  must  not 
be  too  greedy.  Remember  there’s  great  expense — cards, 
letters,  postage,  advertisements — positively  an  awful 
outlay,  and  all  that  must  come  out  of  his  pocket.  But 
he’ll  bring  the  case  out  well,  and  of  course  you  won’t 

have  your  own  name - ” 

“  I  am  not  a  one-legged  cripple,”  interposes  Mrs. 
Daniel,  “  nor  yet  a  swindler  or  an  impostor.  And  I  am 
well  off.  I  don’t  want  to  get  into  an  alysum  !’’ 

“  Oh,  if  you  look  on  it  in  that  light,  there’s  an  end 
to  business.  But  perhaps  you  can  recommend  some 
likely  person  down  in  the  village  who  would  do  for  a 
paralysed  cripple.” 

Mrs.  Daniel  deigned  no  reply  to  this  suggestion. 

“  You’ll  all  get  shown  up  one  of  these  days,”  she 
said  reflectively. 

Mr.  Crank  looks  at  his  niece  again  with  an  uneasy, 
hard  old  eye. 

“  Eh  !  what  ?  You  are  thinking  of  the  fuss  made 
lately  about  charity  elections.  Ah  !  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  move  the  British  public  to  a  change ;  so  Parliament 
does  not  interfere,. we  are  safe  enough.  And  after  all, 
in  spite  of  a  flaw  here  and  there,  our  charities  are  mag¬ 
nificent  institutions.”  ** 

The  uneasy  look  in  his  hard  eye  changes  to  a 
benevolent  twinkle  as  the  good  wine  slips  down  his 
throat. 

“  So  there’s  no  doing  any  business  with  you,  Sabina  ? 
you  won’t  aid  in  the  good  cause  ?” 

“  No,”  Mrs.  Daniel  says  shortly. 

Mr.  Crank  knows  when  he  is  answered ;  he  changes 
the  conversation  instantly. 

“  You  seem  to  have  got  a  treasure  in  the  companion 
I’ve  sent  you.  What  a  cook  she  is ! — a  downright 
genius,  isn’t  she  ?” 

Mrs.  Daniel  glances  at  Miss  Minshell,  who  is  on  the 
lawn  watering  flowers. 

“  She  is  a  first-rate  cook,  and  an  economical  one.  It 
is  a  pity  that  young  curate  does  not  like  her  ;  she  would 
make  a  splendid  wife  for  a  poor  man.’’ 

“  Why  not  for  a  rich  one  ?”  thinks  Mr.  Crank.  “  And 
she  is  quiet  in  her  dress  too  ?”  he  says,  with  his  head 
very  much  on  one  side. 

“  Very  quiet ;  she  is  always  either  a  grey  cat  or  a 
black  one.” 

“  I  see ;  you  mean  she  never  wears  colours — does  not 
spend  much  money  on  milliners,  I  should  say.” 

“  She  spends  none  ;  she  makes  her  things  herself. 
She  has  the  nimblest  fingers  I  ever  saw.” 

Mr.  Crank  has  almost  made  up  his  mind,  but  thinks 
;  it  wise  to  change  the  subject, 

f  “  This  is  a  delicious  cake,”  he  says. 


“  Is  it  ?  I  don’t  care  for  cakes.  Miss  Minshell  made 
it — mostly  for  herself,  I  think.” 

“  For  me  in  this  instance,”  laughs  Mr.  Crank. 

“  Did  you  not  say  something  about  sending  a  tele¬ 
gram  asks  his  niece.  “  The  office  will  be  closed 
soon.” 

“  Yes,”  responds  Mr.  Crank  slowly,  “  but  I’ve  been 
thinking  it  over.  To-morrow  morning  will  do  ;  every 
place  in  the  city  is  shut  now.  That  young  fellow  De 
Beauvoir  is  making  a  long  stay  at  Caerlerrick,  I  sup¬ 
pose 

“  I  expect  he’ll  stay  there  as  long  as  they  let  him,” 
responds  Mrs.  Daniel  carelessly. 

Mr.  Crank  walks  to  the  window  and  admires  Miss 
Minshell. 

“  Now  I  consider  St.  Cecilia’s  one  of  the  most 
splendid  institutions  in  the  country,”  he  says  with  a  pride 
as  great  as  if  it  were  his  own  private  property.  “  Think 
of  its  turning  out  such  a  cook  as  that  girl  is  !” 

Miss  Minshell  overheard  the  remark,  and  smiled. 

“  That  shows  how  much  he  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
pottering  old  committee  know  of  what  we  girls  were 
taught  at  that  horrid  old  asylum,”  she  says  to  herself. 

“  I’ll  teach  him  better  one  day.” 

He  opens  the  window  and  strolls  out  into  the  garden, 
looking  like  a  big  bird  as  he  hops  after  Miss  Minshell 
from  one  clump  of  flowers  to  another. 

Mrs.  Daniel  draws  her  desk  towards  her,  and  writes 
a  few  lines  rapidly. 

“  My  husband’s  uncle  does  not  take  me  in  quite  so 
easily  as  he  thinks,”  she  says  grimly. 

She  goes  out  to  the  stable  and  sends  a  boy  off  on  a 
pony ;  it  is  the  widow’s  boy  whom  Barbara’s  runaway 
horse  had  thrown.  He  rides  to  Caerlerrick,  and  Oliver, 
as  he  and  Fatima  are  playing  bezique  together,  gets  this 
note  : — 

“  Mr.  Crank  is  here,  of  the  firm  of  Crank,  Screw, 
and  Polish.  Start  to-night — you’ll  be  stopped  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?”  asks  Fatima,  and  her  green 
eyes  are  full  of  the  prettiest  tender  lights  as  she  glances 
over  her  cards  into  Oliver’s  clouded  face. 

“  The  matter  is,  Blanche” — he  has  got  to  “  Blanche” 
during  this  last  fortnight  quite  easily — “  I  must  be  oft 
this  very  night,  I  fear — suddtn  business.” 

“Is  it  horrid  money  affairs  ?”  she  says. 

“  It  is  exactly  that,  chere  enfatit.  Horrid  is  the  only 
word.  Blanche,  I  am  in  a  sad  fix.” 

“  Go  to  France,”  she  returns  cheerfully,  “and  get 
out  of  it.’’  Her  green  eyes  and  his  fickle  hazel  ones 
meet ;  a  sudden  flush  creeps  over  his  handsome  face  ; 
he  glances  at  Rose  lying  on  a  couch  near  the  window, 
like  a  lily  sleeping  in  the  sunset.  “  Do  you  think 
she’ll  care  ?”  And  Blanche  laughs  musically  ;  then  she 
bends  forward  and  whispers — “  Where  are  your  eyes  ? 
She  is  fathoms  deep  in  love  with  that  beautiful  young 
priest.  Madame  is  delighted,  and  the  old  griffin  too — 
the  horrible  vieiUard! — the  only  difficulty  is  to  get  rid 
of  you.” 

“  How  kind  of  them  !”  And  Olivet  looks  oddly  at 
his  companion,  as  if  he  half  believed,  half  doubted,  her 
words. 
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“  Put  it  to  the  test,”  she  says,  answering  his  look. 
“  Go  to  my  father’s — he  has  invited  you — and  act  eft 
genitlhomme — but  that  you  would  always  do — write  and 
state  the  whole  truth  respecting  your  financial  affairs, 
and  offer  to  set  her  free.  You’ll  see  then.”  And 
Fatima  nods  at  him  with  one  of  her  best  smiles. 

For  answer  Oliver  goes  over  to  the  couch  of  his 
sleeping and  looks  down  upon  her  fair  rosebud 
face.  Unconsciously  to  himself  he  is  taking  his  fare¬ 
well,  denying  it  to  his  own  heart,  confessing  with  that 
wistful  fickleness  of  his  which  always  regrets  a  lost 
love,  that  she  is  very  fair,  and  if  she  only  had  Fatima’s 
fortune - 

Rose  opens  her  blue  eyes  and  smiles. 

“  I  dreamt  I  was  well  enough  to  go  to  church,”  she 
says,  “  and  I  was  so  glad.” 

“  How  droll !”  Fatima  cries,  and  laughs  outright. 

Oliver  feels  intensely  irritated. 

“  I  am  going  away  to-night.  Rose.  I  have  only  a 
moment  or  two  to  say  good-bye,  else  I  shall  miss  the 
last  train.” 

He  bends  over  her,  looking  into  her  blue  eyes  for  the 
love  he  will  never  see,  and  Blanche  goes  quietly  from 
the  room,  as  if  she  were  walking  in  her  sleep  again. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

“  00  that  fellow  De  Beauvoir  is  off  to  France  !” 

O  Mr.  Crank  says  three  days  after  this  farewell. 
“  Some  one  must  have  warned  him.  I  believe  it  was 
the  curate.  Never  mind  ;  I  know  where  he  is,  and  I 
have  written  him  a  cool  letter  of  advice,  and  he  had 
better  take  it,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  him.” 

Mr.  Crank  smooths  his  hat  savagely,  and,  ramming  it 
on  his  hard  head,  he  goes  into  the  garden  in  search  of 
Miss  Minshell,  for  whom  his  admiration  is  growing 
intense,  as  her  genius  for  cooking  displays  itself  in  new 
surprises  for  him  every  day. 

On  the  evening  after  Mr.  Crank’s  departure  Miss 
Minshell  looks  up  from  her  work  with  a  blush. 

“  I  shan’t  be  with  you  very  long,  dear  Mrs.  Daniel, 
for  Mr.  Crank  has  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  have 
said  yes.” 

Mrs.  Daniel’s  countenance  evinces  no  surprise ;  she 
does  not  even  look  up  from  her  book. 

“  ‘  Better  to  sit  up  all  night  than  go  to  bed  with 
a  dragon,’  ”  she  says. 

“  What  I"  cries  Miss  Minshell. 

“  Only  a  little  bit  of  Jeremy  Taylor  I  was  reading 
aloud,”  returns  Mrs.  Daniel.  “  The  dragon  has  lots 
of  money.  I  wish  you  joy.” 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  told  of  Miss  Minshell 
except  that,  as  Mrs.  Crank,  she  never  soils  her  hands 
by  cooking;  and  she  is  always  the  most  richly-dressed 
woman  in  the  city  of  I-X)ndon.  She  gives  good  dinners 
too,  and  in  consequence  has  so  many  masculine  friends, 
that  Mr.  Crank  presents  often  a  snubbed  and  insig¬ 
nificant  appearance  at  his  own  table. 

*  *  *  *  * 

From  Monsieur  Valdelapins’  palace  near  the  black 
foundry  Oliver  wrote  a  true  account  to  Rose  of  his 


debts  and  difficulties,  and  offered  to  set  her  free.  She 
accepted  this  proposal  gladly.  Pain  and  sickness  had 
altered  little  Rose,  and  from  the  day  she  first  awoke 
again  to  sense  and  light  she  felt  a  strange  shrinking 
from  Oliver  de  Beauvoir. 

“  We  are  too  much  alike,”  she  said  to  her  mother ; 
“  we  should  run  down  the  broad  road  swiftly  together.” 

She  married  Mr.  Robarts,  and  Lady  Tregethas  is  a 
beautiful  and  delighted  grandmother. 

Oliver  took  Mr.  Crank’s  advice  and  the  rich  French 
heiress,  but  not  till  a  secret  agent  had  bought  up  his 
debts  so  cheaply,  in  consequence  of  a  false  report  of 
his  death  without  effects  to  minister  to,  that  the  Crank 
firm  found  their  chief’s  counsel,  though  followed, 
brought  them  little  benefit. 

It  was  the  happiest  match  for  Oliver  he  could  have 
made.  His  wife  held  the  purse  and  the  power,  but 
she  held  both  in  a  velvet  hand  -whose  touch  never 
galled  him. 

“  I  always  meant  to  have  you,”  she  said  one  day, 
laughing,  “  from  the  evening  you  worried  me  at 
madame’s.  It  is  a  splendid  revenge  to  have  you  here 
so  tame  and  so  fond  of  me.” 

It  was  true.  Oliver  de  Beauvoir  adores  his  wife, 
for  nothing  holds  a  fickle  heart  like  a  little  wholesome 
fear  and  the  power  of  the  purse. 


CHAPTER  L. 

ON  the  deck  of  a  great  ship  going  westwards  there 
stands  the  pale  slim  figure  of  a  girl  on  whose 
face  there  is  set  a  strange  seal  of  earnestness  and  calm 
rarely  seen  on  a  brow  so  young.  She  is  looking  east¬ 
wards  towards  the  dim  horizon,  where  a  long  dark  line 
fades  gradually,  and  sinks  at  last  into  the  grey  sea. 

“  It  is  our  last  look  at  Old  England  for  a  year  or 
two,  Barbara,”  says  a  manly  voice,  and  the  girl  looks 
up  and  shows  her  eyes  glistening  with  unshed  tears. 

“  One’s  own  country  is  very  dear,”  she  answers 
quietly-,  “it  gave  my  heart  a  sad  wrench  to  see  it 
vanish  like  a  mere  vapour — like  a  dream.” 

“  I  shall  never  forget,  Barbara,  that  you  have  left  it 
for  me.  I  shrink  a  little  when  I  reflect  on  all  you  have 

left — the  stately  home,  the  rank,  the  riches - ” 

“  And  the  grim  skeleton,  and  the  sharp  thorns,  and 
the  bitter  herbs  and  rue  mingled  with  it  all,”  Bar¬ 
bara  says  with  a  little  wistful  smile,  bringing  a  shadow 
of  her  father’s  look  upon  her  young  innocence. 

“  And  have  you  no  regrets,  Barbara  ?  I  am  jealously 
anxious  at  times.  I  know  I  am  only  a  great  blundering 
fellow,  fit  for  hard  work,  and  apt  to  be  awkward  often.” 

She  clasped  both  her  hands  upon  his  arm,  and  her 
great  grey  eyes  grew  dark  with  untold  tenderness. 

“  Don’t  depreciate  yourself  to  me,  Walter  ;  I  cannot 
let  you  do  that.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  you  are  ?  You 
are  the  dearest,  truest  gentleman  that  ever  gave  a  loyal 
heart  to  a  foolish  ungrateful  girl.  Regrets  !  what  re¬ 
grets  can  I  have  ?  Y ou  represent  to  me  all  a  woman 
can  have  of  happiness  on  earth  —  husband,  home, 
guardian,  friends,  and  love.  And  remember  you  have 
always  been  these  to  me.  Is  there  any  time  of  my 
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life  when  I  can  look  back  and  say  you  were  not  my 
shield,  my  defender,  my  guardian,  and  only  friend  ? 
Is  it  anything  new  to  me  to  shelter  myself  here  against 
your  true  heart?  There  would  be  the  newness,  Wal¬ 
ter,  there  the  strangeness  !”  And  she  pointed  towards 
the  darkening  east  where  clouds  covered  the  old  home 
from  her  tearful  sight. 

Leaning  against  his  breast  she  hid  her  face  there,  and 
he,  knowing  her  tears  were  not  all  sorrowful,  uttered 
not  a  w'ord,  but  strained  her  gently  to  the  true  heart 
that  had  loved  her  so  long  and  well. 

«  *  *  * 

“  It  is  better  as  it  is,  Theresa  ;  if  I  lived  I  should 
make  a  miserable  old  man.  A  sad  spectacle  for  you 
to  see  :  a  wasted  life  drivelling  into  an  idiot.” 

The  speaker  is  Ernest  Bosperis.  His  last  few  sands 
of  life  are  running  down  with  appalling  haste,  hurrying 
to  the  great  dead  dark  sea  of  the  eternal  unchangeable 
past. 

“  Oh,  Ernest,  do  not  be  bitter  against  yourself  now. 
Do  not  break  my  heart.” 

His  wife  bends  over  him  ;  she  wipes  his  brow  and 
kisses  it.  He  detains  her  hand  in  his,  and  looks  wist¬ 
fully  into  the  pale  lily  face,  once  so  beautiful,  now  so 
changed  and  worn. 

“  The  boy  will  comfort  you,”  he  says.  “  You  will 
take  care  of  him,  you  will  make  him  a  good  man  ?” 

“  I  will  try  to,  God  helping  me.”  She  turns  away 
her  face  that  he  may  not  see  her  tears. 

“  You  must  taKp  courage,  Theresa,  you  must  bear 
up  for  our  child’s  sake.  Death  comes  to  all.  I  have 
no  right  to  complain,  nor  have  you.  We  have  been 
happy  together  here,  Theresa  ?” 

For  answer  she  kisses  him  again,  and  keeps  her  face 
pressed  upon  his  pillow.  The  old  forlorn  smile 
touches  his  lips. 

“  Yes,  you  have  been  happy.  It  was  the  dream  of 
my  life  to  buy  your  happiness,  and  I  bought  it.  How 
long  has  it  lasted  ?  how  long  have  we  been  in  this 
paradise,  like  Adam  and  Eve  ?” 

“  Two  years,”  she  says  softly. 

“  Ah,  yes.  And  our  boy  is  a  year  old.  Let  me  see 
him,  Theresa.  I  should  like  to  see  him  once  again 
before  the  darkness  falls.” 

Her  heart  sinks,  there  is  an  icy  thrill  through  all  her 
veins,  grief’s  dire  clutch  is  on  her  very  soul,  but  she 
keeps  calm,  and  without  a  tear  brings  her  rosy  boy  to 
his  dying  father’s  bed,  and  sees  him  pat  that  haggard 
face,  and  press  dewy  lips  on  the  clammy  brow. 

There  is  death  in  the  long  wistful  gaze  which  Ernest 
Bosperis  bends  over  his  young  child,  death  in  the  last 
fixed  look  with  which  his  hollow  eyes  follow  the  little 
one  to  the  door,  as  his  rosy  face  disappears  for  ever 


from  his  haggard  sight.  Then  his  eyes  close,  and  he 
sleeps  a  fitful  sleep,  full  of  pain  and  restlessness,  while 
his  wife  watches  him  with  agony  in  her  every  breath. 
When  he  wakes  there  is  a  touch  of  wildness  in  his  eyes,  ^ 
a  spot  of  fever  on  his  hollow  cheeks. 

“  I  was  thinking  of  an  odd  story,  Theresa — an  old, 
old  story.” 

“  Yes,”  she  says,  and  keeps  her  eyes  upon  him  to 
hold  him  with  her. 

“  That  old  odd  story  of  the  serpent.  ‘  This  woman 
did  it,’  the  man  said.  Well,  it  was  a  lie,  a  shifty  lie  ! 

I  mean  if  I  had  said  as  he  did.” 

He  closes  his  eyes,  a  dark  shadow  rushes  up  over  his 
face  to  his  very  brow.  She  bends  over  him,  shrinking, 
trembling. 

“  Do  not  talk,  dearest  ;  it  hurts  you.” 

“  No,  it  does  me  good.  It  must  out,  whether  I  will 
or  no.” 

The  fevered  aspect  grows  upon  him  ;  his  eyes  have 
strange,  wild  look  of  pain. 

“  It  was  a  lie,  Theresa.  I  meant  to  do  it.  I  went 
there  with  that  direful  purpose  like  a  hell  in  me.” 

“  Hush  !  hush  !  you  talk  wildly.  Try  to  sleep  again, 
Ernest.” 

Her  cheeks  burn,  her  lips  tremble,  her  ears  are  filled 
up  with  a  great  rushing  pain.  He  looks  at  her  with  a 
sort  of  madness  in  his  hollow  eyes. 

“  She  held  back  my  hand  with  a  sudden  scream.  ‘  It 
is  not  I,’  she  said,  ‘  sleeping  there.’  The  girl  started 
up  at  her  shriek,  and  her  breast  touched  the  dagger. 
God  !  I  was  just  saved  from  murder  !  She  saved  me, 
and  then  she  died,  that  all  the  world  might  say,  ‘  This 
woman  did  it !’  So  she  bought  your  happiness,  Theresa, 
not  1.  She  gave  our  child  a  lawful  name,  she  made 
you  my  wife  indeed.  But  she  was  mad,  you  know, 
poor  thing,  quite  mad,  and  I  hated  her  !  Where  am  I  ? 
Is  this  your  hand,  Theresa  ?  Kiss  me,  love.  What 
does  David  say  ?  ‘  Passing  the  love  of  woman.’  No, 
no,  not  hers.  She  died  starved.  I  see  her  face  often 
in  the  night,  when  you  are  sleeping.  Hush !  speak 
softly  !  it  is  here  now  ;  she  is  listening,  and  she  smiles 
on  you,  Theresa.  God  forgive  me  and  her  !  I  would 
give  no  evidence  ;  how  could  I  ?  I  would  have  died 
first.  It  did  not  seem  so  hard  then  ;  I  had  no  child. 
Take  care  of  him,  dearest  ;  I  am  going  away.” 

He  falls  asleep  for  ever,  and  she  goes  out  of  her 
earthly  paradise  into  the  wide  world  with  her  boy  in 
her  trembling  arms,  and  a  shadow  upon  her  heart  which 
she  never  lifts. 

#  #  #  #  * 

Saint  Cecilia  and  all  her  sister  temples  still  flourish, 
and  hidden  behind  their  gates  are  still  the  pale  hordes 
of  untaught  sickly  charity  girls,  England’s  wasted  and 
Forgotten  Lives. 
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^PHE  Marquis  of  Lome  has  published  a  narrative 
_L  poem,  Guido  and  Lita,  and  the  illustrations  to  the 
volume  are  stated,  on  apparently  good  authority,  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Princess  whose  life  is  connected  with 
his.  The  poem  is  certain  to  be  widely  read,  and  we 
may  say  deserves  the  popularity  it  will  attain.  If  not 
reaching  the  highest  poetic  level,  it  exhibits  refinement 
of  thought,  a  command  of  graceful  diction,  consider¬ 
able  emotional  power  and  descriptive  facility.  We  are 
not  strangers  to  the  literary  ability  which  the  Marquis 
appears  to  have  inherited  ;  his  prose  account  of  travels 
in  the  Western  World  has  already  gained  for  him  a 
reputation.  Bat  in  this  volume  he  has  attempted  a 
higher  flight,  and  he  floats  gracefully  in  the  upper  air. 
He  has  chosen  the  heroic  couplet,  once  more  popular 
than  now,  when  poets  aim  at  new  metres  ;  and,  in 
command  of  accent  and  correctness  of  verification,  his 
poem  may  take  rank  with  some  of  the  Eastern  tales  of 
Byron.  The  danger  of  this  measure  is  a  tendency  to 
a  monotonous  sing-song,  a  mechanical  balance  of  accent, 
which  may  easily  become  very  wearisome.  This  ten¬ 
dency  is  overcome  by  the  Marquis,  who  has  succeeded 
in  imparting  an  elegant  variety  to  his  couplets.  The 
scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  near  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  the  time  is  the  tenth  century,  and  the  leading 
incident  of  the  story  the  influence  for  good  exercised 
by  an  heroic-minded  girl  of  humble  birth  on  a  young 
aristocrat  of  poetic  but  somjwhat  languid  temperament. 
Ttie  sight  of  the  beautiful  young  girl  first  arouses  the 
latent  fire  of  the  youth’s  spirit ;  and  then  comes  a  raid 
by  corsairs  and  the  destruction  of  a  town,  incidents 
related  with  considerable  vigour.  Lita  is  carried  away 
by  the  pirate  to  his  stronghold,  and  the  description  of 
her  as  she  lies  asleep,  after  the  terrible  scenes  she  has 
witnessed,  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  poetic  powers 
of  the  author : — 

“  She  slept,  or  was  it  but  a  dreadful  swoon, 

Tliat  made  her  lie  so  still  at  first  ? — but  soon 
If  it  were  such,  it  passed  into  a  sleep 
With  breathings  low,  and  regular  and  deep ; 

And  o’er  the  features  drawn  by  anxious  pain 
A  blessed  contentment  now  began  to  reign. 

The  parted  lips  and  placid  face  expressed 
No  sign  that  Trouble  stayed  within  the  breast. 

The  outer  clamour  of  the  hurrying  feet. 

That  sounded  loudly  e’en  in  this  retreat. 

Ne’er  entered  the  carved  chamber  of  her  car. 

Whoso  tender  curve  lay,  delicate  and  clear. 

Against  the  masses  of  the  fallen  hair ; 

Like  some  rare  shell  that  on  the  ocean’s  bed 
Lies,  still  and  lovely,  ’mid  his  voices  dri'ad. 

Lots  his  dread  currents  sweep  where’er  they  list. 

Itself  in  silken  tangle  hid  and  kissed." 

Some  very  pleasing  lyrics  are  scattered  through  a 
volume  which,  apart  from  the  rank  of  the  author, 
commends  itself  to  readers  of  taste. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  winning  golden  opinions  in 
the  East,  and  is  certainly  working  so  hard  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  his  journey  as  in  any 
sense  a  holiday  trip.  He  has  received  deputations, 


been  introduced  to  exalted  personages  almost  innu¬ 
merable,  and  if,  when  he  reaches  home  and  tells  his 
children  about  the  wonders  he  saw,  and  the  princes, 
rajahs,  and  nawabs  who  welcomed  him  to  Bombay,  he 
can  remember  half  the  names  of  the  great  people,  he 
must  have  a  wonderful  memory  indeed.  Here  are  one 
or  two  of  them  as  reported  by  telegraph,  and  we  hope 
the  telegraph  operators  were  most  careful  in  dealing  with 
such  tremendous  titles  and  portentous  orthography 
Jan  Norwanuggur  Thokoor,  Bhownuggur,  the  Nawabs 
of  Joonaghur  and  Dinjeera,  and  Sir  Desl  of  Sawunt 
Warree.  There  ought  to  be  a  poetic  commemoration 
of  the  Royal  visit,  and  how  charmingly  these  names 
would  sound  in  a  metrical  composition  !  The  author 
should  be  one  of  the  bards  of  the  Principality  from 
which  the  heir-apparent  derives  his  title.  While  we 
write  there  are  rumours  that  the  Prince’s  route  will 
vary  from  that  originally  marked  out.  Cholera  is  said 
to  have  appeared  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  if  so, 
the  Prince’s  advisers  act  with  commendable  prudence 
in  urging  him  to  refrain  from  a  visit,  however  great  may 
be  the  disappointment  felt,  not  only  by  the  people  of 
Madras,  but  also  by  himself. 

Forms  of  heresy  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  that 
we  almost  cease  to  take  note  of  them ;  but  we  have 
just  lighted  on  one  which  is  enough  to  make  the 
mothers  of  England  aghast.  In  an  article  on  “  The 
Treatment  of  Children,”  in  a  publication  bearing  the 
title  of  The  National  Fuel  and  Food  Reformer,  we  meet 
with  this  remarkable  sentence  ; — “  A  great  many 
mothers,  and  especially  nurses,  destroy  the  infant’s 
sleep  by  the  foolish  practice  of  sitting  before  the  fire, 
‘  warming  their  toes,’  as  they  call  it.”  Did  the  writer 
of  those  lines  ever  notice  the  enjoyment  of  a  baby  so 
comforted,  see  the  smiles  on  the  face,  hear  the  chuckle 
of  contentment,  and  watch  it  stretch  out  its  little  legs 
and  twist  its  dear  little  “  tootsies,”  while  mamma  warms 
them  in  her  hand,  and  sings  “  Stretch  and  grow,  stretch 
and  grow,  there’s  a  pretty  ?”  The  bare  idea  of  saying 
the  baby  does  not  enjoy  himself,  and  sleep  better  after¬ 
wards  ! 

Orthography  is  certainly  a  difficult  art,  and  allowance 
should  be  made  even  for  those  on  whose  education  a 
great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  if  they  fail  to  spell 
properly.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  rejections  of  candidates  in  public 
examinations  arise  from  defects  in  spelling  ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  very  many  persons  who  really  are  well 
educated  make  mistakes  in  spelling,  especially  in  familiar 
correspondence.  The  American  “  spelling  bees,”  as 
they  are  termed — public  competitions  in  the  art — pro¬ 
duced  some  most  amusing  failures  on  the  part  of  profes¬ 
sional  men  of  high  standing  and  undoubted  ability. 
The  School  Boards  are  beginning  to  find  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  teaching  spelling  are  among  the  greatest  they 
have  to  encounter  ;  and  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Endowed  Schools  Commission  for 
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Scotland,  writes  to  the  newspapers  on  the  subject.  He 
says  the  difficulty  will  exist  until  the  orthography  of 
the  language  is  entirely  remodelled.  As  he  truly  says, 
the  letters  employed  have  little  value  as  a  guide  to 
sound,  and,  vice  versa,  the  sound  of  a  familiar  word 
gives  little  clue  to  the  letters  we  employ  to  spell  it.  A 
child,  he  says,  has  to  get  over  the  following  facts : — 

“  I.  Out  of  the  16  letters,  only  8  are  true,  fixed,  and  permanent 
quantities — that  is,  are  true  both  to  eye  and  ear.  x.  There  are  45 
distinct  sounds  in  our  spoken  language;  and  there  are  150  distinct 
symbols  (simple  and  compound)  to  represent  these  45  sounds.  In 
other  words,  there  are  150  servants  to  do  the  work  of  45.  3.  Of 

the  26  letters,  15  have  acquired  a  habit  of  hiding  themselves.  They 
are  written  and  printed ;  but  the  ear  has  no  account  of  them ;  such 
are  »  in  wrong,  and  gh  in  right.  4.  The  vowel  sounds  are  printed 
in  many  different  ways;  a  long  o,  for  example,  has  13  printed 
symbols  to  represent  it.  5.  Thi^en  vowel  sounds  have  104  printed 


symbols  attached  to  their  service.  6.  The  single  vowel  e  has  10 
different  functions ;  it  ought  only  to  have  one.  7.  There  are  at 
least  1,300  words  in  which  the  symbol  and  the  sound  are  at  variance 
— in  which  the  w'ord  is  not  sounded  as  it  is  printed.  8.  Of  these 
1,300,  80c  are  monosyllables — the  commonest  words,  and  supposed 
to  be  easier  for  children.  9.  The  whole  language  of  country  children 
lies  within  these  words ;  and  many  agricultural  labourers  go  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  a  stock  of  no  more  than  500  words.*' 

The  inventors  of  the  phonetic  system  made  an  attempt 
to  conform  spelling  to  sound  ;  but  on  such  a  subject, 
theories,  however  perfect,  go  for  little.  A  phonetic 
system,  in  which  every  character  has  a  definite  sound, 
is  scientifically  pleasing ;  but,  if  that  is  taught,  the  old 
system  must  be  taught  too,  as  the  whole  of  our  existing 
literature  will  be  virtually  written  in  a  manner  un¬ 
intelligible  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  future. 

The  Editor. 


TWO  GIRLS  THAT  TRIED  FARMING. 

PART  II. 


IN  due  time  cousin  John  came  again,  and  gang* 
ploughed  the  fields  we  had  devoted  to  clover.  Then  he 
lent  us  his  team,  and  Lou  and  I  harrowed  and  harrowed. 
Then  we  sowed  our  clover  and  timothy  and  orchard 
grass,  so  thickly,  too,  that  John  was  fain  to  swear  at 
our  wastefulness.  But  I  didn’t  believe,  even  then,  that 
there  was  need  for  such  spotted  meadows  as  I  had 
observed — the  clover  growing  in  distinct  patches  and 
tufts,  the  grasses  coarse,  sparse,  and  wiry ;  I  wanted 
some  fine,  sweet  grasses.  I  will  say  here  that  I  was 
rewarded  for  my  faith  in  liberal  seeding  ;  for  owing  to 
that,  and  to  the  plentiful  winter  dressing,  and  the  fine 
seed-bed  we  made  of  all  the  fields,  our  pretty  tyefoil  came 
up  all  over  like  wheat,  or  a  lettuce-bed,  and  our  grasses 
are  fine,  thick,  and  sweet.  Of  course  clovering  upon 
such  an  extensive  scale  obliged  us  to  hire  pasturage  for 
Pampas,  and  to  “  soil”  gentle  Maggie  ;  but  we  found 
the  latter  plan,  though  troublesome,  one  of  our  most 
profitable  experiments. 

And  then,  waiting  for  May  days  and  corn-planting, 
we  began  work  in  earnest.  In  our  convenient  short 
dresses,  in  which  Louise  said  she  felt  “  so  spry,”  re¬ 
joicing  in  loose  bands  and  in  shoulder-straps  and  blouse 
waists  to  a  degree  that  would  have  delighted  any  dress 
reformer,  we  shouldered  our  axes  and  our  dinner-pails, 
h  la  lords  of  creation,  and  went  over  to  our  bit  of  forest 
to  get  up  “  the  year’s  wood,”  after  the  manner  of  the 
model  householder, 

I  will  allow  you  for  a  moment  to  fancy  us  vainly 
attacking  huge  logs,  and  then  tell  you  we  were  simply 
thinning  out  the  young  trees.  It  was  not  a  difficult 
task  to  fell  them.  Afterwards  we  constructed  a  couple 
of  rude,  strong  saw-bucks,  and  sawing  diligently,  day 
after  day,  we  at  last  had  a  supply  for  months  piled 
neatly  in  the  green  recesses. 

After  that  came  fence-mending — yes,  and  fence- 
mahing,  for  we  were  obliged  to  have  sixty  rods  of 
entirely  new  fence.  We  found  that  our  own  woods 
had  been  thoroughly  denuded  of  “  rail  timber,”  and 
further,  that  even  in  this  comparatively  new  country  a 


board  fence  was  already  cheaper  than  one  of  rails  when 
it  came  to  buying  outright. 

This  was  the  result  of  Lou’s  inquiries  at  the  village 
lumber  yards.  “  And,”  added  she,  “  the  fences,  even 
at  these  rates,  will  cost  almost  as  much  as  the  land 
did.  There  is  a  country  saw-mill  three  miles  up 
north,  of  which  fact  a  man  would  take  advantage.” 

“  And  why  not  we  ?’’ 

The  next  day  in  our  new  gay  little  waggon  we  set 
off  over  the  hills.  There  was  a  quizzical  light  gleaming 
in  the  black  eyes  of  the  proprietor  of  the  mill  as  he 
came  forward  to  listen  to  our  inquiries  ;  but  it  mattered 
little  to  us.  lie  soon  found  that  we  meant  “  cash 
down,”  and  we  found  that  by  buying  logs  and  hiring 
them  sawed  we  should  compass  a  saving  of  fifteen 
dollars. 

“  And  now,  Dolly,”  said  Louise  on  the  way  home, 
“  I  shall  draw  those  boards  myself.  Those  mill-men 
look  good-natured — they  will  load  for  me.  You  and  I 
together  can  lift  off  the  waggon-box,  and  I  have  studied 
out  how  to  lengthen  the  reach  with  a  false  one.  I  can 
ride  nicely  on  the  reach  going,  and  on  the  boards 
coming  back.  Nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part, 
Dolly.” 

It  is  not  pertinent  to  the  history  of  this  experiment 
how  people  stared  to  see  little  Louise  riding  by  upon  a 
waggon-reach.  She  took  care,  wisely,  to  look  very 
pretty,  and  I  believe  it  was  thought  rather  “  cunning  ” 
than  otherwise  ;  she  and  her  yellow-striped  waggon 
and  her  spirited  roan  horse  were  all  upon  such  a  little 
scale,  “  and  all  of  us  sandy-complexioned,”  she 
laughingly  said  as  they  started. 

I  worried  greatly  for  fear  she  would  fall  off ;  but  by 
noon  she  was  safely  back  with  her  little  load  of  boards. 
Encouraged  by  her  brave  smile  I  thought  we  might  un¬ 
load.  And  we  did.  “  No  harder  than  dancing  several 
hours,  Dolly,”  she  said  cheerily.  “  And  saving  our 
money  serves  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  music.” 

Next  day  ditto,  and  the  next,  and  the  next. 

“  There  !”  said  the  little  teamster,  as  she  surveyed 
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the  boards  scientifically  scattered  up  and  down  the  lines 
of  future  fence.  “  There,  Dolly,  we  have  saved  the 
twenty  dollars  with  which  becomingly  to  accept  the 
inevitable — a  woman  cannot  dig  post-holes  and  set  posts !” 

The  post-setting  accomplished,  we  bought  our  fence- 
nails,  and  with  our  hammers  and  saws  went  out  to 
build  fence.  We  built  it,  too,  notwithstanding  mas¬ 
culine  wisdom  assured  us  we  could  not.  We  lifted  the 
boards  by  uniting  strength,  I  held  them  against  the  post 
close  to  Lou’s  accurate  red  chalk  marks — it  is  Lou  who 
has  the  correct  eye — and  she  drove  the  nails,  during 
which  we  found  that  the  fifteen  dollars  saved  was  the 
margin  for  straight  edges,  uniform  width,  freedom 
from  bark,  immunity  from  knot-holes,  and  the  general 
superiority  of  art  over  nature,  town  over  country. 

We  also  took  down  and  rclaid  the  entire  roadside 
fence,  not  accomplishing  all  this,  of  course,  without 
countless  resting-spells ;  the  fibre  that  endures,  the 
power  of  giving  blow  and  bearing  strain,  is  of  painfully 
slow  growth. 

The  fence-mending  done,  we  attempted  another  bit 
of  thrift.  We  harnessed  Pampas  to  the  little  waggon, 
for  which  we  ourselves  had  constructed  a  light  extra 
box  to  place  atop  the  other,  and  then  we  drove  up  and 
down  our  estate — Lou  practising  in  the  art  of  standing 
to  drive  the  while — through  the  woods  and  through 
the  grubby  residue  which  John  couldn’t  plough,  cutting 
our  waggon-roads  as  we  went,  often  both  Jumping  out 
to  roll  aside  a  log,  rolling  and  blocking,  rolling  and 
blocking,  until  we  had  conquered,  and  thoroughly 
“  picked  up”  the  place,  bringing  back  to  the  door 
load  after  load  of  sticks  and  limbs  and  chips  for  summer 
wood. 

There  were  three  acres  of  this  unavailable  residue. 
While  we  were  loading,  w’e  often  paused  to  contemplate 
it.  It  was  covered  by  a  growth  of  white  oak  grubs  ; 
old  stumps  and  knotty  logs  had  been  rolled  down  upon 
it,  and  it  has  been  made  a  dumping  ground  for 
stones  and  the  mountainous  piles  of  brush  from  former 
clearings. 

“  Here,  Dolly  dear,  is  our  knitting  work  !”  Lou  said 
one  day. 

Just  that  it  was  for  two  years.  When  no  other 
work  pressed,  we  “  logged” — that  is,  we  cut  down 
grubs — trimming  up  the  tallest  to  mend  fence  with — 
and  piled  the  brush,  old  and  new,  around  the  logs, 
dragging  the  stumps  into  piles  of  two  and  three;  many 
a  summer  night  have  we  tended  our  big  bonfires  over 
there ;  twice  have  we  had  the  whole  place  on  fire  and 
the  neighbourhood  out  to  save  the  fences  and  put  out 
the  flames.  In  fact,  our  daily  life  those  first  years  was 
so  truly  primitive,  and  seemed  such  a  bit  of  delightful 
outlawry  from  the  conventional  housewife  of  our  sex, 
that  Louise  often  said,  “We  might  as  well  be  gipsies, 
Dolly,  and  live  in  the  hedge  !” 

Meantime  other  thing*  were  happening.  We  had 
tried  a  bit  of  the  newspaper  gardening ;  Louise  and  I 
had  agreed  we  would  try  almost  everything.  Under¬ 
neath  a  thin  coverlet  of  straw,  and  the  shelter  of  some 
loose  cornstalks,  down  the  sunny  south  side  of  the 
selected  garden  site,  we  had  lettuces  and  peas  and 


onions  growing  greenly,  right  in  the  midst  of  snow¬ 
storms.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  after  a  light  April  snow, 
to  take  a  peep  in  and  see  them  smiling  up  at  us  with 
such  a  live,  cheery,  undaunted  look,  as  if  to  say,  “  We 
are  vtrj  comfortable,  thank  you,  and  as  busy  as  we  can 
be  !”  It  made  us  cheery.  We  were  like  two  children. 
We  hovered  every  day  about  this  first  gardening,  this 
premature  bit  of  summer  which  we  had  evoked  as  from 
fairyland.  It  was  such  a  wonderful  thing  to  us,  as 
wonderful  as  the  telegraph,  to  ask  a  question  of  Nature 
— a  question  wrapped  up  in  a  tiny  brown  seed,  or  a 
brown  bulb,  or  a  little  withered,  wrinkled  bean — and 
be  answered  thus. 

Another  development  in  our  affairs  was  not  so 
encouraging.  Pampas,  upon  acquaintance,  was 
proving  to  be  an  extreme  Conservative,  who  liked  things 
to  run  on  in  the  old  ruts.  He  had  been  born  in  the 
purple  ;  and  so  soon  as  he  learned  that  he  had  probably 
become  involved  for  life  in  the  problem  of  woman’s 
independence,  his  discontent  threatened  us  serious 
trouble.  Having  been  accustomed  to  a  town  carriage- 
house  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  our  rustic  accommoda¬ 
tions,  although  his  good  breeding,  while  he  supposed 
himself  merely  on  a  visit,  led  him  to  accept  them 
courteously ;  but  of  late  we  had  been  wakened,  and  lain 
trembling,  to  hear  him  pawing  and  knocking  his  stable 
in  the  dead  of  night — our  horse — what  were  we  to  do 
with  him  ? 

“  I  will  whip  him  for  that,”  Louise  said  at  last. 

He  had  never  drawn  anything  save  a  light  phaeton, 
or  worn  any  but  the  daintiest  trappings,  and  he  hated 
our  harness  and  never  would  accept  the  bits  without  a 
protest ;  and  of  late  he  had  shown  his  contempt  for  our 
pretty  waggon  by  a  series  of  short  runs  back  and  forth 
whenever  he  was  put  in  the  thills ;  and  now  he  was 
resorting  to  sudden  jumps,  and  to  standing  straight 
upon  his  hind  feet  in  his  desperate  struggles  to  free 
himself. 

“  And  I  will  whip  him  for  that !”  finally  said  Louise 
one  day,  after  dismounting  for  the  seventh  time  from 
the  load  of  wood  which  he  had  vainly  tried  by  rearing 
and  plunging  to  overturn.  I  looked  at  his  ugly  mouth 
champing  the  bits  so  restively,  and  at  his  unloving  eye, 
and  I  fancied  little  short  Louise  whipping  him !  I 
should  have  laughed  had  I  not  been  so  anxious. 

One  day  when  he  wouldn’t  “  back,’’  she  kept  her 
word. 

She  led  him  out  into  an  open  space,  told  me  to  come 
along,  and  throwing  off  her  sun-bonnet,  took  the  whip. 
“  Now  back.  Pampas  !  back  !” 

Not  a  step.  Nothing  but  that  fierce  champing. 

“  Back,  I  say  !  back  !”  She  tries  to  force  him  back 
with  all  her  strength — and  her  white,  firm  arm  and 
shoulder  have  strength.  But  Pampas  champs  and 
plants  his  feet,  and  then  tries  to  make  a  little  run  at 
her,  and  I  cry  out.  She  crushes  him  back,  the  veins 
standing  out  on  the  little  brown  fist  like  cords. 

She  is  white  enough  now.  “  Get  into  the  waggon, 
Dolly,  and  pull  on  the  lines  !” 

I  damber  in,  and,  while  she  tries  again,  I  pull,  and 
cry  “  Back  !  back  !”  with  all  my  weak  voice.  It  is  an 
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excited  feminine  shriek,  and  it  sounds  as  if  I  were 
afraid  and  were  about  to  break  down  and  cry,  when  in 
reality  I  am  as  brave  and  angry  as  Louise. 

She  tells  him  once  more.  Then  she  forces  the  bi's 
back,  and  she  raises  the  whip,  and  she  brings  it  down 
upon  his  breast  fiercely  and  fast,  and  cries,  “  Back, 
Pampas  !”  Pampas  rears  ;  that  taint  of  mustang  blood 
shows  itself  now  ;  he  raises  her  clear  from  the  ground, 
but  he  can  neither  knock  her  down  nor  shake  her  off. 

The  whip  comes  swift  and  fierce.  “  Back  !  back 
there !  back  !”  And  I  am  as  angry  as  she.  I  don’t 
care  if  we  both  do  get  killed,  and  I  pull,  and  she  cries 
to  him,  and  all  at  once  he  does  back — runs  back  swift 
and  hard.  She  holds  fast.  “  Brace  yourself  if  you 
can  !”  and  then  we  bring  up  against  the  fence,  and  I 
sit  down  suddenly  and  am  thrown  forward  upon  the 
dashboard.  He  plunges,  but  little  Lou  holds  him  there. 
Shecrtw  hold  him.  Then,  after  a  little,  she  lets  him  come 
forward,  a  few  steps  at  a  time,  breathing  hard  and 
stepping  high.  He  stands  and  paws  and  looks,  oh,  how 
furious  ! 

Lou  takes  breath  a  moment.  “  This  never ’ll  do,” 
she  says,  and  tells  me  to  get  out.  She  springs  in  while 
I  try  to  hold  him  as  she  did  ;  he  evidently  thinks  he 
can  trample  me  down.  “  Now,  don’t  be  frightened  ! 
The  harness  is  strong,  and  I  can  hold  him  ;  let  go 
now  !” 

I  try  to  let  go,  and  he  gives  a  plunge,  nearly  knocking 
me  over,  and  shoots  out  at  the  open  gate,  as  lx)u  meant. 
Up  the  road  they  go,  Lou  bareheaded,  her  golden  fleece 
of  hair  floating  straight  behind  her.  I  can  see  her 
whipping  him  up  the  long  hill.  He  plunges,  kicks, 
breaks  into  a  run  again,  and  the  next  minute  they  are 
out  of  sight,  and  the  Kromers  all  come  out  to  the  gate 
to  look.  I  can  hear  them  for  a  little  while  over  on  the 
other  road,  the  waggon  rattling  and  bounding  once  or 
twice,  and  then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  heard. 

They  are  gone  an  hour.  I  try  to  get  dinner,  but  I 
cannot  see  for  tears.  I  let  one  of  our  plates  fall  and 
break.  I  let  the  meat  burn.  I  wring  my  hands  and 
walk  the  floor.  I  am  just  tying  on  my  sun-bonnet  to 
go  and  see  what  I  can  find,  when  suddenly  I  think  I 
hear  wheels.  I  run  to  the  door.  I  did  hear  wheels. 
And  it  is  Louise  coming  from  the  other  way.  Pampas 
is  walking  meekly.  He  is  covered  with  sweat  and  foam 
— such  a  sorry-looking  beast !  Lou  sits  on  the  seat, 
serene,  but  white  and  large-eyed. 

She  smiles  as  they  pause  in  the  gateway.  She  com¬ 
posedly  backs  him  a  little.  Then  they  come  on  again 
a  few  steps,  then  she  stops  him.  She  backs  him  again. 
“  See  !  don’t  he  know  his  master  ?” 

He  looks  so  meek  and  sorry.  I  think  he  would  like 
to  lay  his  nose  against  my  cheek,  but  she  will  not  let 
me  pet  him,  not  ever  so  little. 

How  we  congratulate  ourselves  !  for  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  has  for  the  last  fortnight  plainly  been  of  the  opinion 
that  “  them  two  girls  have  no  business  with  a  horse  !” 

But  the  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  we  hear  the  old 
ringing  hoof-blows  upon  the  side  of  the  barn.  Louise 
jumps  up  and  takes  down  the  whip,  and  I  follow  her. 
It  is  dreadful  to  me  that  we  two  gentle,  intelligent  girls 
cannot  coax  and  win  and  govern  a  horse  according  to 


theory.  I  hear  Pampas  start  with  a  jump  as  Lou  un¬ 
latches  the  stable  door.  He  sees  her,  sees  the  whip, 
and — yes,  he  actually  falls  upon  his  knees.  Lou  nods 
at  him  meaningly,  lays  down  the  whip,  tells  him  to  get 
up,  which  he  does,  tells  him  to  go  to  eating,  which  he 
does. 

“  There,  old  fellow  !”  she  says. 

Pampas  trembles  when  he  hears  her  coming,  for 
nearly  a  week.  Once  more  he  has  to  be  shown  the 
whip  at  a  time  when  his  memory  bids  fair  to  fail  him 
concerning  the  art  of  backing,  and  then  it  is  all 
over,  and  I  am  permitted  to  pet  him  again.  He  is  a 
good  horse  for  a  year  at  a  time,  and  very  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  his  small  mistresses.  Then,  usually,  he  and 
Louise  have  to  make  some  few  fresh  arrangements  con¬ 
cerning  good  behaviour  ;  but  it  is  never  now  a  serious 
affair. 

By  this  time  the  money  capital  of  the  enterprise  had 
become  entirely  exhausted,  and  we  were  left  dependent 
upon  the  butter  and  eggs  of  cur  plan.  During  our  first 
week  at  cousin  Janet’s  we  had  found  that  they  were  not 
going  to  bring  us  the  prices  we  had  counted  upon.  We 
could  only  trust  that  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as 
making  good  the  deficiency  in  prices  by  the  production 
of  larger  quantities.  We  experimented  with  the  feed 
of  our  poultry,  and  at  last  we  did  succeed  in  bringing 
what  Louise  called  “  a  perfect  storm  of  eggs.” 

Knowing  it  costs  no  more  to  keep  the  good  cow  than 
the  poor  one,  we  had  paid  an  extra  price  and  had 
secured  one  of  extra  excellence,  upon  whom  our  meal 
and  “  middlings’’  were  not  wasted — gentle  Maggie, 
with  her  little  Maggie  of  still  more  precious  blood  in 
the  stall  adjoining.  She  was  all  that  a  short-horned, 
yellow-skinned,  slender-footed,  black-nosed  little  cow 
can  be ;  and  we  never  blamed  her  because  our  butter 
brought  us  only  twenty-five,  twenty,  eighteen,  fifteen, 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  ;  that  is  the  descend¬ 
ing  scale  from  March  to  June. 

We  make,  I  fancy,  the  veritable  “  gilt-edged”  butter 
of  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  markets.  It  is  sweet, 
fragrant,  sparkling,  golden-tinted,  daintily  salted,  and 
daintily  put  up  -,  but  even  from  the  most  fastidious 
private  buyers  we  never  have  received  above  thirty  cents 
per  pound,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  have  sold  it  for  fifteen  cents  and  twelve  cents,  the 
same  price  which  Mrs.  Kromer  receives  for  her  soft, 
lardy- looking  rolls  ;  perhaps  that  is  the  most  aggravating 
part  of  it  !  The  finer  grades  of  butter,  it  seems,  are 
not  appreciated  by  the  Western  citizen  and  his  family. 
Making  inquiries  in  Detroit  and  Chicago,  we  learn  there 
is  no  trade  in  these  extra  grades,  and  that,  if  offered, 
they  could  not  be  placed  at  anything  like  Eastern  prices. 

And  while  Eastern  families  are  accustomed  to  pay 
from  thirty  to  forty  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs,  we  have 
never,  even  in  winter,  secured  over  twenty-five  cents 
for  the  fresh-laid,  while  in  the  plenteous  summer  time 
we  sell  for  ten  cents. 

In  due  time  also  we  found  that  our  blackcap  rasp¬ 
berries  would  really  go  for  ten  cents  per  quart,  and  the 
bulk  of  our  strawberries  for  the  same.  We  abandoned 
for  ever  the  “  small  fruits”  item  of  our  plan.  We  have 
our  thrifty  purple  canes,  and  our  Wilson  and  Jocunda 
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beds,  where,  with  many  a  back-ache  and  many  a  dizzy 
headache,  we  grow  those  great,  rich-hearted,  scarlet  and 
crimson  berries  which  are  chronicled  as  marvels  by 
grateful  editors — berries  that  one  must  needs  slice  for 
the  table  ;  but  they  are  never  for  sale,  thank  you  ! 

Therefore,  enterprising  little  women,  if  you  can 
secure  land  there,  remain  East  with  your  dainty  Jersey 
cows,  your  Leghorns  and  Dorkings.  Stay  by  the  good 
markets.  Your  labours  will  be  no  more  arduous,  while 
the  returns  will  be  double. 

However,  by  cheerfully  ignoring  several  of  the  items 
mentioned  by  the  Labour  Commission  as  among  the 
necessities  of  the  ordinary  family,  we  did,  week  by 
week,  make  both  ends  meet.  For  our  very  own  per¬ 
sonal  needs  the  little  Arcadian  income  would  really 
have  sufficed  ;  but  there  always  came  up  something  to 
be  purchased  which  we  had  not  made  account  of ;  the 
pound  of  nails,  the  pane  of  glass,  the  feed  for  our 
fowls,  a  horseshoe  to  be  set,  a  bit  of  repair  upon  wag¬ 
gon  or  tools,  the  road  tax,  the  pleasant  little  expenses 
for  company.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  a  close  affair  those 
first  years.  Even  in  the  early  weeks  we  dismissed  the 
idea  of  smoked  ham  and  dainty  sausage,  and  devoted 
“  Pin-cushion”  and  Roly-poly”  to  the  payment  of  taxes 
and  the  discharge  of  debt  for  hired  labour.  Since, 
however,  we  conjugated  the  Spartan  verbs,  “  To  save” 
and  “  To  scrimp  and  the  new  year  never  did  find  us 
in  debt.  They  were  good  days,  full  of  discipline  and 
wisdom — we  would  not  have  missed  them. 

It  was  the  busiest  of  all  the  springs ;  a  home  has  to 
be  begun  in  so  many  directions  at  once — meadow,  field, 
garden,  orchard,  flowers,  and  shrubbery.  Ah,  that 
setting  of  trees  !  With  us  “  arbour  day”  stretched 
through  a  week,  what  with  pear,  apple,  peach,  and 
cherry,  evergreen,  lilac,  rose,  and  locust,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  vines  and  canes.  I  confess  to  hours  when  we 
toiled  side  by  side  in  silence,  digging  those  holes. 
Nature  is  so  gallant.  She  has  inexorable  laws  which 
woman,  in  common  with  man,  must  meet.  The  spade 
in  delicate  hands  must  be  driven  as  deep  as  the  horniest 
palm  can  thrust  it.  Protect  your  white  hands  as  you 
will,  if  you  labour  out  of  doors  there  will  come  upon 
them  brownness,  redness,  and  freckle ;  there  will  be 
cracks,  torn  flesh,  “  slivers,”  what  not,  and  upon  your 
soft,  pink  palms,  callous,  blister,  and  soreness  unen¬ 
durable  ;  a  brown,  enlarged,  useful,  and  strong  hand 
will  be  one  of  the  penalties  of  your  independence.  Also, 
my  graceful  sisters,  your  slender  shoulders  will  broaden, 
you  will  affect  a  roomy  bodice,  and  your  arms  will  lose 
their  tapering  contours.  As  compensation,  you  will 
possess  an  exquisite  perception  of  the  purity  of  atmo¬ 
spheres,  a  comfortable  disregard  of  changes  in  the 
weather,  an  appetite  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
nourishing  steaks,  and  an  indifference  to  poisonous 
seasonings  and  flavourings.  You  can  walk,  lift,  carry, 
and  undertake  fresh  independence. 

Our  tree-setting  and  early  gardening  well  out  of  the 
way,  came  corn-planting.  In  consideration  of  certain 
“  suits”  made  for  his  little  boys,  cousin  John  sent  over 
his  horses,  plough,  and  old  Donald.  Him  we  coaxed 
to  sit  under  a  budding  tree,  and  ourselves  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  horses  and  plough.  I  had  been  longing 


to  show  Lou  what  I  could  do ;  and,  truly,  at  cousin 
John’s  I  had  not  thought  ploughing  so  very  terrible. 
But  I  found  our  stony,  hilly  field  somewhat  different 
from  his  soft,  level  garden  land.  To  my  surprise  and 
hers,  instead  of  walking  quietly  along  my  straight,  loamy 
furrow,  as  I  had  meant  and  had  led  her  to  expect,  Lou 
beheld  me  pulled  this  way,  then  that,  dragged  over 
clods,  forced  into  long  strides,  the  plough  now  lying 
upon  its  side,  now  leaping  along  the  surface,  until  the 
trained  team  paused  in  mute  inquiry. 

We  can  plough,  as  I  said,  but  do  not  think  it  advisable. 
Dozens  of  farmers  do  not  scorn  to  do  something  out¬ 
side,  and  by  a  job  of  carpentering,  mason-work,  thresh¬ 
ing-machine,  or  the  like,  furnish  themselves  with  many 
comforts  otherwise  unattainable.  So  I  trust  that  we  are 
none  the  less  legitimately  farmers  because  by  a  bit  of 
dressmaking,  or,  rather,  fine  sewing,  we  hire  our  plough¬ 
ing  and  mowing,  and  whatever  other  work  we  please. 

We  dragged  and  marked  the  four  acres  without 
assistance.  Then  we  proceeded  with  another  item  of 
“  that  newspaper  foolery”  which,  according  to  John, 
no  farmer  can  afford.  We  had  so  often  been  assured 
that  our  land  wouldn’t  grow  corn  we  didn’t  know  but 
it  might  be  so,  and  thought  it  well  to  assist  the  soil  to 
the  extent  of  our  means.  With  our  determined  and 
persistent  hoes  we  composted  the  guano  of  the  hennery 
with  plaster  until  it  was  fine,  dry,  and  inodorous.  Such 
a  task  as  that  was  ! 

Lou  would  stop  and  lean  her  forehead,  wet  and  red, 
upon  her  hoe-handle,  and  utter  a  bit  of  the  current  but 
kindly  neighbourhood  sarcasm — 

“  ‘  Two  girls  r  don’t  you  think  so,  Dolly  ?” 

I  did  think  so  sometimes. 

Then,  with  a  pail  in  one  hand  and  a  wooden  spoon 
in  the  other,  we  each  went  over  the  field  and  deposited 
a  modicum  of  this  home-made  fertiliser  wherever  a  hill 
of  corn  was  to  grow. 

The  preliminary  work  was,  of  course,  tedious.  But 
it  made  a  difference,  we  think,  if  the  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  the  state  of  the  soil  were  correct,  of  at  least  forty 
bushels  per  acre.  And  let  me  say  that  in  most 
instances,  as  in  this,  it  has  paid  us  to  “  work  our  farm 
with  idees.”  Our  superior  melons  and  turnips,  savoys 
and  strawberries,  as  well  as  our  corn  crops,  are  the 
result  of  special  work  upon  special  plans,  assisted  by 
special  fertilisers  ;  not  the  costly  ones  of  commerce,  but 
home-made  and  carefully  adapted  by  means  of  many 
experiments. 

The  fragrant  May  days  passed.  Our  corn  shot  up 
its  delicate  pointed  blades,  our  currant  and  berry 
settings  puffed  and  ruffled  themselves  from  top  to  toe 
with  their  little  frilled  leaves  of  exquisite  green,  and 
each  morning  there  was  some  miraculous  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  garden  beds.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  of  a 
mid- May  morning  :  our  “  variegated  foliage”  beets, 
peas  finger  high,  onion-beds  rank  upon  rank  of  green 
lances,  lettuces  fit  for  salad  and  mayonnaise,  tomatoes 
needing  trellis,  potatoes  so  high,  thick  and  green,  all 
freshly  hoed  and  sparkling  with  dew.  Ah,  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  garden  !  Not  that  ours  has  ever  been 
particularly  early,  not  that  we  could  ever  compete  with 
a  dozen  Irishwomen  we  know,  who  raise  “  truck”  for 
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the  markets.  Oh  no  !  any  season  one  can  buy  cucumbers 
when  our  vines  are  just  starring  themselves  with  their 
little  yellow  blossoms,  and  the  groceries  are  full  of  red, 
ripe  tomatoes  when  ours  are  only  “  beginning  to  turn,” 
and  so  on ;  and  we  have  quite  our  share  of  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  cut-worm,  potato  bug,  striped-bug, 
ants,  and  the  onion  fly,  frost,  and  drought ;  but  still  we 
have  always  had  plenty  and  perfection  in  the  end,  and  a 
world  of  simple  pleasures  by  the  way. 

“  Cultivating  corn”  we  found  to  our  relief  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  practicable,  although  Pampas  at  first  made  cousin 
John’s  instructions  of  none  effect.  Nothing  could  induce 
him,  that  first  season,  to  cross  the  field  at  less  than  his 
road  pace,  his  naughty,  handsome  head  held  aloft,  and 
every  few  moments  he  would  break  into  a  trot.  After 
experimenting  with  him  during  one  forenoon,  we  took 
him  down  to  the  stable,  and  I  donned  my  long  dress 
and  went  up  to  Mr.  Kromer’s.  There  I  succeeded  in 
lending  him  to  take  Mr.  Kromer  a  journey,  and  in 
borrowing  in  return  steady  old  Jane,  who  would  walk 
up  and  down  the  rows  with  me  at  my  own  pace. 

We  are  kept  thus  busy  with  hoe  and  cultivator  all 
the  summer  long.  We  spend  few  daylight  hours  in  the 
house,  and  look  on  to  a  snug  winter  indoors  with  a  zest 
indescribable.  The  autumn  months  come  on  apace, 
bringing  still  harder  work  and  greater  hurry.  We  cut 
up  our  corn,  husk  it,  build  a  homely  crib  of  poles,  draw 
our  stalks  and  stack  them,  dig  our  potatoes,  store  our 
vegetables,  and  rejoice  like  two  squirrels  as  we  heap  up 
our  winter  cheer. 

As  the  long,  cold  winter  finally  closes,  we  look 
cheerily  from  our  vflndows  out  upon  the  world.  Of 
course  some  strange,  abnormal  labours  fall  to  our  lot ; 
there  are  paths  to  be  shovelled  through  the  snow. 
Pampas  and  the  Maggies  to  be  led  forth  to  water,  stables 
to  be  kept  in  wholesome  order.  But  we  do  it,  therefore 
others  can. 

The  indoor  cosiness  rewards  us  for  it  all.  There 
is  no  enjoyment  quite  like  that  which  comes  as  the  lot 
of  thrift  and  industry.  We  have  avoided  all  debt  save 
that  which  in  due  time  the  weli-fattened  Polands  cancel. 
Maggie,  feeding  through  the  fall  upon  our  golden  pump¬ 
kins,  enables  us  to  fill  the  winter  flour-barrel,  and  a 
surplus  of  potatoes  purchases  a  store  of  groceries. 
EggSf  week  by  week,  supply  “  items.”  A  day’s  work 
ot  picking  apples  “  upon  shares”  in  the  Kromer  orchards 
has  filled  the  apple-bin.  During  the  long  leisures, 
various  pieces  of  fine  sewing  provide  hay  for  Pampas. 
Spring  finds  us  hopeful  and  not  in  debt. 


Year  after  year  we  live  on  in  this  fashion,  tugging 
away  at  great  labours  and  knowing  few  leisures,  but 
kept  cheery  by  the  thought  that  we  have  already  lived 
so  ctMnfortably  so  long,  that  we  are  not  in  debt,  that 
our  early  plan  bids  fair  of  success,  until  we  begin  to 
hear,  on  this  hand  and  on  that,  “  Why,  how  pros¬ 
perous  those  girl-farmers  are !  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  ?” 

Then  we  pause  and  look  about  us,  and  find  it  is  so. 
The  time  has  come.  We  ourselves  see  what  a  green, 
grassy,  leafy  nest  the  once  despised  little  farm  is,  with 
its  gardens  and  fruit  yards,  and  rosy  clover  meadows, 
and  rich  upland  pastures. 

We  have  been  “  true  to  the  early  dream.”  The 
“  golden  foot  of  the  sheep”  is  on  our  once  barren  hill¬ 
tops.  Durham  Maggie  and  Maggie  II.  and  Maggie 
III.  and  Jersey  Daisy  feed  luxuriously  upon  the  sweet 
grasses  and  the  honeyed  clover -blossoms,  while  the 
cream-rising  and  the  money-making  go  on  together  in 
the  cool,  shadowy  milk-room  day  by  day.  The  butter 
shipped  in  tubs,  the  choice  mutton  sheep,  the  fleeces  in 
a  load,  are  not  representative  of  a  ruinous  and  aggravat¬ 
ing  amount  of  labour,  and  give  us  our  money  in  that 
profitable  shape,  “  the  lump.” 

Of  course  the  nights  and  mornings  of  the  entire  year 
are  as  busy  as  ever,  and  'there  is  a  deal  of  hard  work 
and  hurry  in  haying  time  and  sheep-shearing.  But  if 
one  must  work  for  a  living,  and  likes  a  rural  life,  and 
can  be  content  to  live  in  a  manner  so  simple  and  un¬ 
varying,  the  care  of  small  flocks  and  herds  is  an  easy, 
gentle,  womanly  occupation.  We  like  their  friendship 
and  their  company,  and  I  dare  say  spend  much 
unnecessary  time  with  them.  Lou  carries  her  neatness 
and  love  of  order  into  their  quarters,  until  the  sheep- 
cote  is  a  pleasant  place  to  visit.  I  often  tell  her  that 
the  sheds,  so  clean  and  warm  and  strawy,  are  as  nice  as 
the  house,  and  that  I  don’t  see  why,  for  hundreds  of 
overworked  women,  the  Arcadian  time  of  shepherdesses 
might  not  profitably  come  again. 

“  I  know  it,  Dolly,”  answers  Louise.  “  I  have 
thought  of  it  so  much.  And  now  that  men  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  share  their  occupations  with  us,  I  do 
wish  the  thousands  who  are  tired  and  restless  and  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  haven’t  head  enough  to  become  doctors 
and  lawyers,  and  yet  need  money  just  as  badly,  could 
see  what  a  pleasant  way  of  living  this  is.  I  wish  we 
could  tell  them  in  some  way,  Dolly,  just  how  we  do. 
We  raise  nearly  everything  we  consume,  you  know,  but 
wheal.  I  wish  you  could  tell  them,  Dolly  !” 

And  Lou’s  wish  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  my  story. 


THE  SINGER’S  GIFT. 


Oh  !  wonderful  gift  of  song. 
When  hearts  are  heavy  and  sad 
To  lift  and  to  make  them  strong. 
To  teach  them  still  to  be  glad. 

Oh  !  wonderful  gift  of  song. 
Which  out  of  the  winter’s  chill 
And  out  of  the  time  so  long 
Brings  birds  of  the  summer  still. 


Oh  !  wonderful  gift  of  song. 

Like  rays  of  another  light. 

To  wake,  in  this  world  of  wrong. 
The  world  of  a  nobler  right. 

Oh  !  wonderful  gift  of  song. 

To  bind  in  a  common  love 
The  life  of  this  lower  throng 
With  the  life  of  the  lands  above. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  November. 

LTHOUGH  November  does  not  see  the  return  to 
town  of  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  our  beau  monde, 
who  prefer  leading  la  vie  de  chateau  during  the  autumn 
months,  still  it  is  the  period  of  the  coming  home  of 
the  majority  of  families  from  abroad  and  from  the 
country.  The  Assemblee  has  met  again,  and  the  holi¬ 
days  of  the  statesman  as  well  as  of  the  student  are 
over.  All  who  bear  any  part  in  the  working  world 
of  our  Republic  must  cast  idleness  aside,  and  set  them¬ 
selves  to  their  task  again  after  the  rest  and  delights  of 
summer  and  autumn  days.  Those  alone  who  are 
drones  in  the  hive  and  live  but  for  pleasure  linger  in 
hospitable  chateaux,  or  go  to  seek  softer  breezes  and 
less  changing  skies  upon  southern  shores. 

Nor  does  Paris  offer  work  alone  to  her  faithful 
ones  :  many  are  the  pleasures  in  store  for  them.  What 
though  official  balls  and  grand  ceremonious  receptions 
are  not  yet,  November  is  the  time  of  friendly  gather¬ 
ings  and  choice  little  dinners.  Now  is  the  epicure’s 
season,  for  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table  abound. 
Fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  game  are  all  at  their  best  during 
this  and  the  next  month ;  fruits  are  still  to  be  had 
ripe  and  luscious,  and  no  maitresse  de  mahon  need  be 
puzzled  over  her  menus  just  now. 

Theatres  are  all  reopening  with  some  new  piece 
and  drama,  and  playbills  are  most  of  them  attractive. 
A  few  pieces  well  known  already  are  still  played,  but 
then  they  are  those  which  public  favour  keeps  up,  and 
which  always  find  pleased  auditors,  such  as  Jules 
Verne’s  Tour  du  Monde,  or,  in  another  style,  the  beau- 
ful  classical  drama  at  the  Comedle  Frangaise,  La  Fille 
de  Roland.  The  success  of  rhia  piece  shows  that  the 
French  have  not  lost  their  taste  for  good  classical 
dramas  in  verse.  Sarah  Bernhartd  is  very  beautiful  and 
touching  as  the  heroine  of  this  legendary  work,  in 
which  so  many  heroes  of  the  Mayen  Age  revive. 

All  theatres  are  not  as  fortunate  with  new  pieces  as 
the  Comedie  Fran9aise  has  been  for  half  a  year  with 
this  one.  At  the  Gymnase  the  Baron  du  Val  Jolt  has 
proved  a  dead  failure,  and  at  La  Renaissance  not  all  the 
sympathetic  talent  of  Madame  Peschard  has  been  able 
to  render  La  Fdleule  du  Rot  acceptable  to  the  public. 
Everything  is  allowable  in  an  operetta  except  dulness, 
and  that  is  just  the  fault  into  which  all  the  authors  of  La 
Filleule  du  Rot,  both  librettists  and  musicians,  have 
fallen.  The  small  but  very  pleasant  theatre  of  La 
Renaissance  is,  however,  finding  compensation  from 
this  defeat  with  the  Petite  Mariee  of  M.  Lecoq. 

Our  Grand  Opera  is  still  reckoning  more  upon  its 
own  intrinsic  splendour  and  mise-en-scene,  its  gildings 
and  ballets,  than  upon  its  artists,  for,  with  the  sole 


exception  of  Faure,  we  unfortunately  do  not  possess  any 
star  in  the  way  of  singers  this  winter  in  Paris. 

But  the  great  theatrical  success  of  the  winter  so  far 
is  a  f'eerie,  the  most  fanciful  of  all  fairylike  pieces 
ever  played,  entitled  Le  Voyage  dans  la  Lune.  The 
wonderful  scenes  of  this  piece  are  indescribable,  and 
tout  Paris  crushes  into  the  small  theatre  of  La  Gaite 
every  evening  to  see  it.  The  ballet  especially  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  marvellous  ever  seen.  It  is 
the  ballet  of  snowflakes  !  The  music  is  Offenbach’s, 
and  there  are  some  particularly  charming  songs,  espe¬ 
cially  that  entitled  “  La  Chanson  des  Charlatans.” 

The  miniature  Theatre  Taitbout  has  also  a  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  delightful  little  operetta  La  Cruche 
Cassee.  But  the  salle  is  really  too  small.  It  might  be 
a  concert-room  or  banquet-hall,  but  is  decidedly  in¬ 
sufficient  for  a  theatre.  There  are  scarcely  any  boxes 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  remain  seated  if  one  at  all  cares 
to  see  what  is  going  on  upon  the  stage.  Neither  the 
wit  and  humour  of  which  the  piece  is  full,  nor  the  fine 
talent  of  Madame  Chaumont,  nor  the  castagnettes  of 
Mdlle.  Montaland  are  able  to  compensate  for  the  heat 
and  discomfort  of  a  house  which  reminds  one  of  the 
smallest  casino  theatre  of  some  third-rate  watering-place. 

The  Bouffes  Parisiens  have  for  their  winter  debut 
an  excellent  opera  comique.  La  Creole,  by  MM.  Millaud 
and  Offenbach.  The  poem  is  touching  and  beautiful, 
the  music  full  of  charm  and  poetry.  Both  are 
extremely  well  interpreted.  It  is  impossible  to  sing 
with  more  verve  and  spirit,  touched  with  pathos,  than 
Madame  Van  Ghell,  and  by  her  side  Madame  Judie  dis¬ 
plays  all  the  rare  qualities  of  her  distinguished  talent. 
Daubray  is  very  amusing  in  the  role  of  a  sea-captain  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  Cooper  is  no  less  full  of 
brio  and  entrain  in  a  less  important  part.  Altogether 
the  success  is  a  complete  one. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  the 
prize  founded  by  the  much-regretted  M.  Guizot  for 
the  best  work  of  literary  criticism  was  awarded  to  a 
remarkable  etude  by  M.  Leon  Gautier  upon  the 
**  Chanson  de  Roland,”  one  of  the  oldest  French 
ballads  in  existence.  The  historical  and  philological 
notices  in  this  very  interesting  work  are  most  curious, 
and  will  delight  the  general  reader  and  amateur  as  well 
as  the  savant.  Lesser  prizes  were  given  to  a  romance 
by  M. .  Alphonse  Daudel,  entitled  Tromont  jeune  et 
Rister  aine,  and  to  two  novels,  Histoire  de  mon  Eleve,  by 
Rene  de  Vic,  and  Les  PatenStres  dun  Surnum^raire,  by 
Joseph  Delaroa.  We  mention  these  volumes  because 
we  believe  those  of  our  English  readers  who  are 
anxious  to  read  French  novels  of  sound  moral  as  well 
as  lively  interest  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  them. 
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THE  DECEMBER  FASHIONS. 


Fashion  U  more  fanciful  and  more  costly  than 
ever.  It  goes  back  to  the  times  of  Francis  I., 
Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV.,  and  renovates 
historical  costumes.  The  result  is  that  we  see  a  number 
of  toilets  of  different  periods,  which  are  so  many  studies 
of  style  and  colouring.  It  is  impossible  now-a-days  for 
one  couturiere,  however  clever  and  renowned  in  the  world 


The  costume  has  for  some  years  past  superseded  the 
dress  pure  and  simple.  Now  there  is  a  tendency  to 
come  back  to  the  latter.  But  our  eyes  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  retroussis  and  elaborate  trimmings  that  we 
seem  incapable  of  appreciating  the  charm  of  a  plain 
dress  unadorned,  and  modern  robes  are  so  encompassed 
about  with  draperies  and  furbelows,  and  so  diversified 


580. — I>iDooR  Toilette. 

{Paper  Pattern,  6s. — Madame  A.  Letellieb,  30,  Henrietta~street,  Covent  Garden.) 


of  fashion,  to  introduce  two  or  three  models  only,  and 
to  patronise  one  costume  or  other,  exclusively  of  all 
others. 

Each  period  gave  its  peculiar  stamp,  in  former  times, 
to  its  own  fashions.  It  is  thus  that  the  costumes  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  the  Renaissance,  of  the  Medicis,  of 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  of  the  Fronde,  of  the  Belle  Gabrielle, 
of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Marie  Antoinette 
remain  charming  and  unique  types,  which  still  serve  as 
models. 


with  various  colours  and  materials,  that  they  are  as 
far  removed  from  simplicity  as  the  most  complicated  of 
costumes. 

Let  us  give  a  few  examples  from  the  models  lately 
introduced  by  our  best  Parisian  maisons  de  modes. 

An  evening  or  dinner  dress  is  of  faille  and  gauze  of 
two  shades  of  blue.  The  skirt,  of  blue  faille,  is  covered 
with  pleated  flounces  of  the  same,  divided  by  smaller 
flounces  of  pale  blue  gauze.  The  front  width  of  the 
tunic,  of  pale  blue  gauze,  is  divided  from  the  side  ones. 
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but  fastened  to  them  again  by  bows  of  blue  faille, 
three  in  number  on  either  side.  The  back  part  of  the 
tunic  is  draped  up  under  a  large  bow  of  the  same.  The 
outline  is  edged  all  round  with  a  narrow  pleating  of 
silver.  Cuirasse  bodice  of  faille  covered  with  gauze, 
high  at  the  back,  open  in  front  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
V,  showing  an  under-plastron  of  pale  blue,  laced  across 


of  blue  taffetas.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the 
bottom  M'ith  a  deep  pale  blue  faille  flounce,  edged  with 
a  very  narrow  plisse  of  darker  blue  faille  round  the 
edge.  Another  similar  plisse  forms  the  heading  of  the 
deep  flounce.  The  tunic,  forming  two  superposed 
tabliers,  is  of  taffetas  striped  of  two  shades  of  blue ; 
each  tabller  is  trimmed  with  a  plisse ;  one  little  pocket 


581. — The  New  Winter  Costume. 

{Paper  Pattern,  5/.  (sd. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrutta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


with  narrow  silver  braid.  A  wider  strip  of  silver 
braid  goes  round  the  outline  of  the  open  bodice  and  of 
its  plain  round  basque.  The  upper  part  of  the  bodice 
remains  open  in  the  shape  of  a  square,  and  is  finished 
with  a  lace  trimming  aud  bow  of  blue  faille.  Short 
sleeves  of  blue  gauze,  with  creves  of  blue  faille,  and 
double  lace  trimming. 

An  evening  toilet  for  a  young  lady  is  of  two  shades 


trimmed  with  bows  is  fastened  upon  the  left  side. 
The  tunic  is  draped  into  a  slight  puff  at  the  back  with 
bows  of  blue  faille.  Corsage  of  striped  taffetas,  open 
in  the  shape  of  a  square,  with  faille  plisse  round  the 
opening.  Bow  on  the  left  side  of  the  bodice  and  on 
the  right  side  of  the  basque ;  bow  upon  the  pleated 
revers  of  the  sleeve. 

A  costume  for  home  receptions  or  for  visits  is  of 


the  other.  The  tunic,  divided  in  front,  and  fastened  revers  which  ornament  the  high  bodice,  cuirasse 
together  with  three  bows  of  faille,  is  drap>ed  at  the  side  shape. 

under  the  pleats  formed  by  these  puffs.  It  is  trimmed  A  more  simple  but  very  tasteful  toilet  is  of  black'faille 
all  round  with  an  embroidery  pattern  in  floss  silk  of  a  and  cashmere  ;  the  skirt,  slightly  train-shaped,  is  put  on 


582. — Walking  Toilette. 

{Paper  Pattern,  5/.  6d.t  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-etreet,  Covent  Garden.) 
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golden  maroon  fmlle.  The  half  train  is  ornamented 
with  a  deep  flounce,  put  on  with  a  quilted  heading  and 
finished  with  two  narrow  pltsses  at  the  edge.  The 
skirt  forms  two  puffs  at  the  back  drooping  one  above 


darker  shade — passementerie  might  be  used  instead — 
and  with  a  tassel  fringe  with  torsade  heading ;  this 
embroidery  pattern  is  repeated  slantways  upon  the 
sleeves,  upon  the  basque,  and  round  the  collar  and 
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in  gathers  and  trimmed  with  two  box-pleated  flounces. 
These  flounces  are  headed  by  a  deep  bouillon  gathered 
all  the  way  up  and  divided  by  small  rouleaux,  hiding 
the  stitches  or  the  gathers.  The  cashmere  tunic,  very 
long  in  front,  artistically  draped  in  shawl-points  behind. 


bretelles,  tapering  at  the  waist,  which  gives^more  grace 
to  the  tout  ensemble.  The  sleeves  are  of  faille ;  a  strip 
of  cashmere  with  beaded  braid  forms  the  heading  of  a 
pleated  frill  which  falls  ever  the  hand. 

The  tunic  or  robe  h  la  Ju've  of  which  we  have  spoken 


is  trimmed  round  with  wide  beaded  braid  and  a  hand¬ 
some  tassel  fringe  of  floss  silk.  The  folds  of  the  looped- 
up  draperies  are  fastened  with  black  grosgrain  ribbon. 
The  cuirasse  bodice  is  trimmed  with  braid  put  on  in 


more  than  once  since  the  commencement  of  the  winter, 
has  become  a  type  from  which  very  becoming  toilets 
are  made,  all  of  the  same  style,  but  differing  in  details. 
Let  us  first  distinguish  the  tunic  ti  la  Juive,  which  is 


583. — Walking  Dress  of  Satiii  m  Cmtn. 

(Paper  Pattern,  ^e.6J.;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  ^o,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


584 — New  Costumes  for  the  Present  Season. 

{Paper  Pattern,  5/.  6d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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585. — Walking  Costumes. 

{Paper  Pattern  of  Little  OirVs  Costume,  ‘is.  6d.;  Ladies’  ditto,  6s.  6d. — To  he  had  of  ^fAUAMS  A.  Leteilier.) 
(Madame  De  Tour  supplies  the  above  Bonnets  and  Hals  at  a  reasonable  price. — 30,  Henrietta-street,  Cocent  Garden.') 


the  different  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put.  The  tunic  with  a  ball  or  tassel  fringe  of  wool,  when  simplicity  is 
over  a  dress  forms  a  costume,  and  can  be  worn  out  preferred.  Silk  braid  woven  with  gold,  silver,  or  steel 
walking,  with  a  mantle.  The  dress  forms  an  elegant  is  employed  when  the  costume  is  desired  to  be  more 
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draped  over  an  under-dress,  forming  the  train,  and  the 
robe  h  la  Juive,  which  is  quite  plain  and  falls  down  to 
the  feet.  The  different  shapes  of  this  new  model  answer 


toilet  for  receptions  or  for  the  evening.  The  first  is 
mostly  made  of  cashmere  or  any  other  plain  woollen 
material;  it  is  striped  with  plaited  braid,  and  edged 
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elegant.  As  for  the  long  robe  h  la  Juive,  it  is  charming  upon  soft  light  fabrics  such  as  crCpe  de  chine.  It  pro¬ 
of  Indian  cashmere,  cream,  pale  blue,  or  rose-colour,  duces  a  marvellous  effect  upon  Indian  cashmere.  Be- 

over  an  under-skirt  of  velvet,  faille,  or  satin.  As  a  rule,  sides,  in  this  time  of  fantaisie  the  important  point  lies  in 

the  material  should  be  soft ;  Indian  silk,  damasses  of  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  toilet,  and  in  the  general  outline 


586. — Drlss  of  Gkly  Cashmlre  and  Silk. 

{Paper  Pattern,  6s.  s  Flat  Pattern,  half  price.') — Madame  A  Leteluer,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Girden.) 

light  texture,  and  crepe  de  chine  are  those  preferred,  but  which  meets  the  eye,  and  all  its  success  depends,  not 

they  are  less  suited  than  cashmere  for  a  thousand  upon  the  materials  emplo>ed,  but  upon  the  way  in  which 

varieties  of  trimmings.  that  material  is  made  up.  For  instance,  formerly  one 

Bndding  in  gold,  silver,  or  steel  cannot  be  worked  would  not  have  ventured  to  appear  at  a  dinner  party 
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into  shreds,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  wear  it  for  two  or 
three  years  without  having  it  altered  altogether  every 
season,  and  yet  without  appearing  old-fashiosed,  are 
sometimes  puzzled  now-a-days.  And  yet  the  problem 


with  a  woollen  dress,  however  elegantly  fashioned  ; 
whilst  now-a-days  I  am  certain  a  lady  dressed  in  a  robe 
h  la  Jtdve  of  pale  rose-coloured  cashmere,  embroidered 
with  fine  silver  braid,  will  appear  qui  e  sufficiently 


587. — Walking  Dkess  of  Beige,  Striped  and  Plain. 

{Paper  Pattern,  ^s.  6J. — Madame  De  Tour  suppliee  Bonnets  and  Hats  as  illustrated  in  this  Magazine, 

30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

dressed,  even  by  the  side  of  other  ladies  clothed  in  is  easily  solved  :  have  the  skirt  made  plain,  with  a  long 

velvets  and  satins.  train,  without  any  trimming  whatever ;  corsage  also 

Ladies  who  wish  to  have  a  black  velvet  dress  made  up  without  trimming,  with  round  basque,  over  which  you 

in  a  rational  manner,  without  cutting  up  the  material  can  wear  of  an  evening,  if  you  like,  one  of  those  ecru 
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589. — Home  Dress. 

{Paper  Pattern,  5^.  (A. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrutta-itreet,  Covent  Garden.) 


elegant.  You  can  have,  if  you  think  fit,  a  low  bodice, 
trimmed  with  point  lace  ;  and  if  you  have  a  lace  shawl, 
or  a  few  yards  of  deep  lace,  a  skilful  couturiere  can 
arrange  over  the  velvet  skirt,  without  crumpling  or 


moods,  a  plain  trained  velvet  dress  always  looks 
well,  even  when  by  the  side  of  the  most  splendid 
toilets.  It  should  not,  however,  be  too  different  in 
the  cut  of  the  skirt  and  bodice  from  the  models  adopted 


blond  fichus  which  are  so  fashionable  this  winter. 
Ruffles  of  ecru  blond  showing  from  under  the  sleeves, 
and  rich  old  silver,  pink  coral  or  garnet  buttons,  will 
suffice  to  make  such  a  black  velvet  dress  look  very 


crushing  the  velvet,  a  drapery  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  easy  to  put  off  or  on  at  pleasure.  I  have 
observed,  in  fact,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  chances 
and  changes  of  fashion,  and  even  in  its  most  eccentric 


XUM 
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in  the  present  season.  The  skirt  must  be  well  gored 
and  quite  plain  in  front,  all  the  fulness  being  slanted 
off  to  the  back,  and  the  bodice  very  long-waisted  and 
perfectly  tight-fitting.  If  these  things  vary  in  succeeding 
years,  it  is  always  easy  to  match  black  velvet  so  as  to 
modify  certain  details  ;  the  essential  point  is  not  to 
waste  the  costly  material  by  cutting  it  up  anyhow  so  as 
to  obtain  fashionable  trimmings. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  cream,  or  rather  ecru,  coloured 
blond  fichus,  and  they  are  indeed  one  of  the  great 
muveautes  of  the  season.  Tulle  to  match  can  also  be 
procured,  of  which  very  pretty  cravats  are  made,  the 
ends  trimmed  with  the  blond,  and  fichus  lightly  tied 
upon  the  bosom,  and  mantillas  for  sortie  de  bal.  Most  soft 
and  becoming  to  the  complexion  is  this  pale  yellow  lace. 

Black  is  more  than  ever  in  favour  with  Parisians  this 
winter,  and  the  following  dresses  can  be  worn  either  in 
slight  mourning  or  out  of  mourning  altogether  : — 

A  Duchess  costume,  of  black  faille  and  velvet,  with 
skirt  with  a  deep  flounce,  finished  round  the  edge  with  a 
narrow  plisse.  Above  the  deep  flounce  comes  a  bouiUonne 
with  pleated  heading.  Over  this  skirt  falls  a  very  long 
polonaise  of  black  velvet,  in  the  Princess  shape,  behind, 
and  cuirasse  bodice  in  front,  opening  over  three  tabliers  of 
black  velvet  marked  out  by  three  rows  of  network,  headed 
with  black  silk  fringe.  These  three  tabliers  are  finished 
on  one  side  by  a  large  revers  of  black  faille  and  bow  of  the 
same,  and  on  the  opposite  by  a  series  of  smaller  bows. 
The  bottom  of  the  velvet  sleeves  terminates  in  three 
frillings  of  black  faille  and  a  bow  of  the  same. 

A  walking  cosjume  of  black  rugged  Spitzberg  clotii, 
of  very  fanciful  cut  and  shape,  with  Norwegian  tunac, 
the  bodice  of  which  is  double-breasted,  crossed  over  on 
the  right  side  and  pleated  behind  under  a  buttoned 
strap.  Velvet  collar  and  cuffs.  The  skirt  falls  strsnght 


down  in  front  with  a  very  large  square  velvet  pocket 
placed  upon  the  left  side ;  at  the  back  it  is  slightly 
draped  and  buttoned  at  the  side.  All  the  buttons  are  of 
black  passementerie. 

And  a  black  faille  toilette,  with  skirt  trimmed  with 
flounces,  bouillons,  and  pluses.  Two  draperies,  form¬ 
ing  ample  folds,  are  arranged  slantways  and  finished 
with  a  plisse,  terminating  upon  the  left  side  by  a  very 
large  bow  of  faille  under  a  pocket  in  the  shape  of  a 
pleated  funnel.  Cuirasse  bodice  with  gathered  trimming 
simulating  a  gilet.  Coat  sleeves,  with  pluses  and 
gathers,  opening  at  the  bottom  in  the  shape  of  a  fan. 

To  these  we  may  also  add,  as  suitable  either  in  slight 
mourning  or  out  of  mourning,  a  costume  of  scabieuse- 
coloured  faille  and  woollen  brocatelle.  The  faille  skirt 
is  trimmed  with  pluses  and  with  box-pleated  flounces 
edged  with  silk  fringe.  Three  draperies  of  woollen 
brocatelle  are  superposed  and  fringed  with  small  silk 
tassels.  Cuirasse  bodice  of  faille  and  brocatelle,  con¬ 
tinued  into  a  semi-train  behind,  and  trimmed  with  fine 
faille  pluses.  In  front  the  bodice  has  revers  of  faille 
and  small  basques  cut  out  over  the  hips.  The  sleeves 
are  of  brocatelle  cut  out  into  square  tabs  along  the 
outer  seam,  and  finished  with  a  bow  of  scabieuse  faille. 

As  for  bonnets,  felt  is  in  great  vogue,  but  the  black 
velvet  bonnet  Is  still  very  generally  preferred  by  all 
ladies  who  do  not  permit  themselves  the  luxury  of  a 
bonnet  apiece  to  all  the  coloured  toilets  they  may 
possess,  for,  if  not  black,  the  bonnet  must  be  matched 
to  the  dress. 

The  velvet  bonnet  is  made  either  in  the  capote  style 
or  in  die  casquette  shape — that  is,  sloped  down  over  the 
eyes.  Long  ostrich  feathers,  combined  with  aigrettes, 
wings,  and  small  birds,  are  still  the  favourite  style  of 
trimming. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

WALKING  DRESSES. 

1.  For  a  girl  of  thirteen.  Jupon  of  plain  blue 
velvet ;  tunic  of  Indian  cashmere,  coideur  havane;  bodice 
of  blue  velvet.  The  tunic  is  fastened  to  a  belt  attached 
to  the  bodice,  and  opens  at  the  . 'tide  4  this  opening  is 
hid  by  the  folds.  The  tunic  forms  the  middle  of  the 
back  of  the  bodice  by  several  folds,  gathered  at  the 
waist  by  blue  velvet  buttons.  These  folds,  extending 
into  the  jupe,  are  caught  by  a  band  of  maroon  velvet, 
one  end  of  which  is  in  front,  the  other  at  the  bottom  of 
the  jupe,  and  both  are  finished  with  a  bow.  The 
wrists  have  a  cuff  of  bine  velvet  with  steel  buttons,  like 
those  on  the  cuirass.  Hat  of  havana  felt,  with  soft 
crown  of  blue  velvet.  Bronze-coloured  wing  in  front, 
bow  of  velvet,  and  ostrich  feather. 

2.  Dress  of  violet  faille  and  large  mantle  of  black 
velvet.  This  confection,  which  is  of  the  newest  mode, 
appears  in  front  like  a  wide  paletot,  and  is  trimmed  round 
with  marmotte ;  the  back  forming  the  sleeves  is 
trimmed  to  match.  An  additional  part  in  pleated  faille, 
also  trimmed  with  fur,  ornaments  the  mantle  below  the 
waist  at  the  back,  and  round  from  there  to  the  fronts. 
The  back  is  fastened  to  the  belt,  which  comes  round 


under  the  mantle.  Bonnet  of  black  velvet,  with  soft 
crown  ;  diadem  to  match,  with  crocuses  of  different 
shades,  violet  feather,  and  black  lace. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  BRAIDED  PATTERN. 

BEADED  POCKET. 

The  material  for  this  can  be  of  silk,  cashmere,  or 
velvet.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  The  flap,  being 
quite  separate  from  the  other,  must  be  cut  ofl*  before 
you  commence  beading.  This  done,  sew  your  paper 
pattern  loosely  on  the  material,  placing  the  beads  on 
the  tracery  as  closely  as  possible.  The  flap  is  to  be 
done  similarly.  The  back  of  the  pocket  is  quite  plain, 
and  is  better  te  be  of  the  same  material.  Line  both 
parts  before  joining  ;  then  add  the  fl.ip.  Finish  by 
putting  bugle  fringe  or  black  lace  round  both  pocket 
and  flap.  Another  style  of  working  this  we  would 
recommend  to  our  readers  as  being  equally  pretty 
and  effective  is  to  work  the  flowers  on  velvet  in  suit¬ 
able  colours  with  floss  silk,  or  embroider  with  gold 
braid,  and  put  a  gilt  fringe  round.  The  strip  attached 
to  the  pattern  is  to  be  worked  in  similar  materials  to 
the  other,  about  an  inch  wide,  two  of  these  being 
required  to  attach  the  pocket  to  the  waistband. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


FLITTINGS, 


E  are  frequently  asked  for  illustrations  of  children’s  with  the  crochet  and  braid  trimming  which  is  so  easily 

garments,  so  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  the  manufactured  at  home,  and  which  washes  so  well. 

The  little  sash  on  Child  No.  2  is  of  plaid  ribbon.  The 
bands  at  the  sides,  which  prevent  it  from  slipping  down, 
are  an  ingenious  contrivance. 

It  may  be  seasonable  to  remind  our  readers  that 
Messrs.  Jannings  and  Son,  i6,  Fenchurch-street, 
'  keep  muffs,  bows,  and  ties  in  all  kinds  of  fur.  Those 

]  who  like  to  make  really  useful  Christmas  presents  will 

perhaps  be  inquiring  about  such  articles  in  a  week  or 
piMM  two.  Messrs.  Jannings  also  manufacture  ladies’  vests 

for  winter  wear  in  merino,  cashmere,  and  lamb’s-wool. 
They  are  made  in  all  sizes.  At' the  same  establish- 
ment  excellent  warm  stockings  may  be  obtained  in  all 
the  new  colours.  The  best  make,  in  ribbed  cashmere, 
merino  toes  and  heels  for  additional  strength,  are 
from  qs.  to  4s.  6d.  per  pair,  according  to  size.  The 
Acme  and  Copenhagen  gloves,  being  of  strong  kid, 
well  cut  and  well  sewn,  will  please  all  who  try  them. 

-  I  have  been  sent  a  sample  of  a  quite  new  kind  of 

trimming  manufactured  by  Binns’  Patent  Endless 
Band  Company,  Oak  Mills,  Low  Moor,  near  Brad- 
JlME  FORD,  and  entitled  the  Alexandra  Diamond  Trim- 

MING  Cord.  It  is  very  handsome  and  rich  in  effect, 
shines  like  floss  silk,  and  is  designed  as  a  trimming 
I  lor  mantles,  jackets,  opera  cloaks,  and  dresses.  I 

cannot  imagine  anything  prettier  than  an  opera  mantle 
handsomely  trimmed  with  one  of  the  light  colours  of 
this  beautiful  cord,  with  tassels  to  match.  It  is  so  soft 
that  it  lends  itself  readily  to  curves  and  corners,  and 
the  effect  is  equal  to  rows  of  beads,  without  their  hard¬ 
ness.  It  is  sold  by  all  drapers,  and  may  be  had  at  all 
fancy  work  shops,  being  very  effective  in  embroidery. 

I  have  also  been  sent  samples  of  the  cottons  manui 
factured  by  Jonas  Brook  and  Brothers,  of  Melt- 
ham  Mills,  Huddersfield,  and  of  49,  Cannon- 
street,  but  the  excellent  qualities  of  these  cottons  are 
almost  too  well  known  to  need  enlarging  upon.  They 
are  very  pleasant  to  work  with,  both  by  hand  and 
machine,  and  give  excellent  wear. 

Some  of  the  Christmas  cards  prepared  by  Monsieur 
Rimmel,  96,  Strand,  as  novelties  for  the  season,  are 
remarkably  tasteful  and  pretty  both  in  design  and  execu¬ 
tion.  Some  of  his  cracker  pictures  in  the  medisval 
style  on  a  gold  background  are  not  only  amusing  but 


accompanying  little  pinafores  with  the  pictures  of  their 
engaging  little  wearers. 


well  executed.  No.  I  illustration  gives  a  specimen  of 
These  pinafores  maybe  made  of  white  pique,  dimity,  these, 
marcella,  or  of  brown  holland.  They  are  trimmed  The  menu  cards  are  various  in  design  and  all  pretty. 
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One  I  specially  admired,  which  represented  a  china 
dish  with  even  the  fractures  and  stitches  reproduced. 
Some  of  the  humorous  designs  are  amusing.  (See  cut 
No.  2.) 

The  almanacs  are  almost  as  various  in  design  as  the 
Christmas  cards.  Some  are  in  the  form  of  fans,  others 
open  in  a  long  roll  of  pictures,  one  of  the  prettiest 
series  of  these  representing  the  flowers  of  all  countries. 
(See  cut  No.  3. ) 

A  fan  is  an  elegant  and  always  an  acceptable  Christ¬ 
mas-box.  They  are  to  be  bought  in  every  style  and  at 
every  price  .at  M.  Rimmel’s,  from  the  batiste  fim  at 
8s.  6d.  to  the  exquisite  works  of  art  which  are  worth 
a  round  sum.  I  was  shown  there  a  beautiful  fan  of 
mother-o’-pearl  on  which  was  mounted  a  piece  of  real 
black  lace.  The  mother-o’-pearl  is  carved,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  carved,  into  the  semblance  of  a  human  figure,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  flowers,  also  exquisitely  carved  ; 
the  effect  of  the  carving  is  to  render  the  mother-o’- 
pearl  beautifully  lustrous,  and  in  artificial  light  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful. 


As  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  have  the  fan  to  match  the 
dress,  I  may  mention  that  if  any  lady  wishes  to  have 
one  made  to  match  any  dress,  she  has  only  to  send  a 
scrap  of  the  colour  to  M.  Rimmel,  and  in  a  week  he 
will  send  back  a  fan  that  will  be  an  exact  match. 
Some  of  those  that  are  hand-p.ainted  on  a  ground  of 
neutral  tint  are  very  beautiful.  Figures  are  now  more 
fashionable  than  flowers.  One  of  these  represents  a 
girl  who  has  just  broken  a  pitcher  standing  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  regret,  with  trees  and  flowers  all  about  her, 
drawn  in  the  softest  and  palest  shades  of  mauve, 

F.ans  are  not  now  worn  so  large  as  was  the  fashion 
last  year.  The  smaller  size  is  not  only  much  more 
elegant  but  is  easier  to  manage. 

I  saw  another  which  was  very  beautiful.  It  was 
real  white  lace  on  a  white  satin  ground,  while  between 
the  patterns  of  the  lace  were  flowers  beautifully  painted 
by  hand.  I  would  advise  all  my  readers,  before  buying 
their  Christmas-boxes  for  their  friends,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
this  enticing  establishment. 

Humming-Bird. 


DRESSMAKING  AT  HOME. 


NO.  VII. 


WE  have  now  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  our  course 
of  lessons,  and  all  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is 
10  give  a  few  hints  on  general  subjects. 

First,  then,  as  to  buying  the  materials  for  dresses  or 
other  garments.  The  following  is  an  excellent  plan 
for  calculating  the  quantity  required.  I  take  it  from 
a  little  book  published  some  years  ago  : — 

“  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  want  to 
make  yourself  a  jacket ;  and  before  buying  the  stuff, 
you  wish  to  know  exactly  how  much  it  will  take.  The 
material  is  to  be  serge,  which  is  thirty-two  inches 
wide.  You  fancy  that  it  will  take  three  yards — from 
that  to  four.  Clear  a  strip  of  the  floor,  about  four 
yards  by  thirty-two  inches  ;  mark  it  out  distinctly  on 
the  carpet  with  white  chalk,  and  then  lay  the  different 
parts  of  your  pattern  on  it  -,  turn  and  twist  them  till 
you  are  satisfied  that  they  lie  in  the  smallest  compass, 
and  before  taking  them  up  make  a  little  sketch  on  paper 
of  the  way  in  which  they  are  arranged,  lest  you  should 
forget ;  then  measure  exactly  the  length  taken  by 
them  on  the  carpet ;  and,  lastly,  give  two  minutes  to 
thinking  it  all  over,  and  satisfying  yourself  that  there 
is  no  mistake,  such  as  forgetting  a  sleeve,  or  having 
arranged  the  two  fronts  for  the  same  side.  By  doing 
this  a  few  times  you  will  soon  get  into  the  habit,  as  it 
were  mechanically,  of  knowing  where  each  little  piece 
will  fit  in,  and  then  you  will  cut  out  to  advantage 
without  all  this  preliminary  trouble.  Another  thing 
to  be  mindful  of  is  to  be  sure  to  allow  for  a  right  and 
a  wrong  side,  should  there  be  a  difference,  and  that 
the  grain  or  nap  of  the  stuff  is  the  same  up  and  down. 
By  careful  attention  to  these  little  things  a  reduction  of 
two  or  three  yards  may  frequently  be  gained. 

“  It  is  a  good  plan,  when  one  is  going  to  buy  materials. 


to  keep  in  the  pocket-book  a  little  table  of  the  widths 
of  the  different  materials,  and  a  list  of  the  respective 
quantities  required.  Thus,  fourteen  yards  of  serge, 
thirty-two  inches  wide,  are  equal  to  eight  yards  of 
tweed  at  fifty-two  inches.  Sixteen  yards  of  silk, 
twenty-four  inches  in  width,  equal  fourteen  yards  at 
twenty-seven  inches  width. 

“  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  minute  directions  as 
to  the  quantities  required  for  a  dress,  jacket,  or  bodice. 
Much  depends  on  the  size  of  the  wearer,  and  much  on 
the  quantities  of  trimming  used.  A  perfectly  plain 
dress  for  a  figure  of  medium  size  requires  twelve  yards 
of  material  thirty-two  inches  in  width.  When  I  say  a 
perfectly  plain  dress,  I  mean  an  untrimmed  skirt, 
tablier-tunic,  and  jacket  bodice.  To  make  a  short 
jacket  takes  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  of  tweed, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  wearer  ;  in  linsey  or  serge, 
about  three  yards  ;  of  Irish  frieze,  being  somewhat 
narrower,  three  yards  and  a  quarter.  For  tablier- 
tunic  and  bodice,  of  double-width  material,  such  as 
merino,  a  little  under  three  yards  and  a  quarter  will 
suffice  ;  if  the  serge  be  single-width,  five  yards  ;  if 
narrower  still,  say  twenty-seven  inches,  then  five  and 
three-quarters.  Frieze,  although  narrower,  will  take 
somewhat  less,  on  account  of  the  extra  thickness  of  this 
material.  This  is  all  reckoned  without  allowance  for 
trimming.” 

It  is  of  great  advantage  to  have  a  clear  idea,  not 
only  of  the  description  and  colour  of  the  material  you 
wish  to  buy,  but  also  of  the  exact  quantity  you  require, 
before  you  enter  the  shop.  It  is  difficult  to  make  all 
one’s  little  calculations  correctly  while  there,  for  the 
attention  is  disturbed  by  other  purchasers,^and  the  shop¬ 
man  frequently  favours  one  with  his  own  ideas  of  the 
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length  required,  and  the  manner  in  which  your 
dress  would  look  best  made  up,  which  is  rather 
confusing  when  a  customer  is  trying  to  “  count  the 
cost.” 

Dark  materials  should  be  made  up  with  black  thread, 
or  dark  grey  silk — tailor’s  silk  twist  is  the  best.  In 
making  up  cloth  materials,  the  seams  should  be  carefully 
stitched,  after  having  been  tacked  together,  lest  they 
should  pucker.  The  seams  must  all  be  pressed  on  the 
wrong  side  with  a  heavy  iron,  not  too  hot.  After  this 
the  raw  edges  are  covered  by  sewing  galloon  over 


them,  hemming  it  down  slightly,  so  as  not  to  show  the 
stitches  on  the  right  side. 

In  using  the  sewing-machine  great  care  must  be¬ 
taken  to  tack  or  pin  the  breadths  carefully  together, 
and  to  have  the  tension  arranged  carefully,  so  as  not  to 
“  drag”  or  pucker  the  work. 

I  have  now  given  all  the  information  it  is  possible  to 
give  on  the  subject  in  writing,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
answer,  in  the  columns  of  the  “  Conv'ersazione,”  any 
questions  as  to  difficulties  that  may  arise  with  beginners 
who  are  anxious  to  become  their  own  dressmakers. 

OUVRIERE. 


THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  WEDDINGS. 


IN  continuance  of  the  article  we  published  last  month 
on  the  “  Etiquette  of  Entertaining,”  we  think  a 
few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  respecting  that 
prevailing  at  weddings  among  the  upper  classes.  To 
commence  with  the  invitations.  These  are  usually 
issued  by  cards,  or  else  by  formal  printed  notes,  which 
run  as  follows  : — “  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  request  the 
honour  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Jones’s  company  at 
St.  George’s  Church,  Hanover-square,  on  Tuesday, 
December  14th,  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock,  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  and  afterwards 
at  the  breakfast  at  loo,  Grosvenor-gardens.”  Some¬ 
times  the  hour  of  the  breakfast  is  named,  which  signi¬ 
fies  that  the  guests  are  not  expected  to  go  straight 
from  the  church  to  the  house,  but  to  assemble  there 
shortly  before  the  breakfast  hour.  Care  should  be 
taken  always  to  answer  an  invitation  to  a  wedding,  as 
it  is  of  course  convenient  to  know  whom  to  expect  ; 
and  it  is  only  courteous  to  be  at  the  church  before  the 
bride  arrives.  She  arrives  in  the  carriage  with  her 
mother,  and  is  received  at  the  church  door  by  her 
father,  or  if  she  have  not  one,  her  nearest  male  rela¬ 
tive,  and  her  bridesmaids.  Her  father  gives  her  his 
right  arm,  and  conducts  her  to  the  altar  (or  in  the  case 
of  a  choral  or  High  Church  wedding,  to  the  centre  of 
the  church,  where  the  first  portion  of  the  ceremony  is 
performed),  where  the  bridegroom,  attended  by  his 
best  man,  awaits  her.  The  bride  hands  her  gloves, 
handkerchief,  and  bouquet,  to  the  head  bridesmaid, 
her  sister  if  she  has  one,  and  the  service  commences. 
The  bridesmaids  follow  the  bride  two-and-two  up  the 
aisle,  and  it  is  advisable  to  bestow  a  little  preliminary 
thought  upon  how  they  are  to  be  marshalled,  so  that 
the  pairs  may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  a  height. 
Arrived  at  the  altar,  they  should  spread  out  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  behind  the  bride.  The  ceremony  over,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  lead  to  the  vestry,  where  they  sign 
the  register,  the  bride  signing  in  her  maiden  name,  and 
receive  the  congratulations  of  their  nearest  relatives. 
Meanwhile  the  bridesmaids  have  been  supplied  with 
baskets  containing  the  favours,  and  distribute  them  to 
the  company.  They  generally  consist  of  a  spray  of 
jessamine  and  orange-blossom  with  a  few  silver  leaves, 
and  a  little  white  satin  ribbon  for  the  ladies,  and  a 
spray  of  acorns  with  both  green  and  silver  leaves,  but 


no  ribbon  for  the  gentlemen.  Those  for  the  brides¬ 
maids  are  usually  more  ornamental,  and  frequently 
contain  a  spray  of  forget-me-not.  The  bridesmaids’ 
bouquets  are  presented  to  them  by  the  bridegroom, 
and  are  sent  to  them  early  in  the  morning,  as  are  also 
the  lockets  or  any  other  souvenir  with  which  he  may 
present  them.  Until  lately,  lockets  generally  contain¬ 
ing  photographs  of  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  bearing 
their  initials  in  gold,  enamel,  or  precious  stones,  were 
the  universal  form  of  gift,  but  now  fans,  rings,  or 
bracelets^  are  quite  as  fashionable.  The  bridegroom 
also  presents  the  bride  with  her  bouquet.  When  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  have  been  informed  by  the  best 
man  that  their  carriage  is  ready,  they  are  followed  to 
the  church  door  by  the  bridesmaids  in  the  same  order 
as  before,  and  after  they  have  driven  off,  the  rest  of 
the  company  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  house, 
or,  if  the  breakfast  is  not  to  take  place  for  some  time, 
amuse  themselves  as  best  they  may  till  the  hour  arrives. 
Sometimes  the  bridegroom  is  attended  by  groomsmen, 
one  to  each  bridesmaid,  but  this  custom  is  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  among  the  upper  classes,  and  he  is  attended  by 
only  one  friend,  the  best  man,  who  arranges  for  him  all 
necessary  matters,  such  as  paying  fees,  seeing  that  the 
carriage  is  in  readiness,  and,  in  fact,  leaves  him  quite 
free  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  his  bride. 

During  the  interval  which  elapses  before  the  arrivid 
of  the  guests  at  the  house,  the  announcement  of 
breakfast  and  the  wedding  presents  afford  much  inte¬ 
resting  occupation.  They  should  be  tastefully  ar¬ 
ranged  on  tables  in  the  drawing-rooms,  with  a  card 
bearing  the  donor’s  name  attached  to  each.  Much 
taste  may  be  displayed  in  the  arrangement,  but  they 
look  better  if  somewhat  classified ;  for  instance,  the 
plate  should  be  on  one  table,  the  jewellery  on 
another,  &c.  Very  frequently,  on  the  day  preceding 
the  wedding,  an  afternoon  reception  is  given,  to  which 
those  who  are  not  sufficiently  intimate  to  be  asked  to 
the  ceremony  are  invited,  and  at  which  the  trousseau 
is  exhibited,  but  this  reception  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  portion  of  the  wedding  festivities,  and  is 
frequently  omitted.  When  breakfast  is  announced 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  lead  the  way  and  seat 
themselves  in  the  centre  of  the  long  table  opposite 
the  cake.  The  bride’s  father  follows  with  the  bride- 
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groom’s  mother  and  seats  himself  next  to  his  daughter, 
and  the  bridegroom’s  father  follows  with  the  bride’s 
mother  and  places  her  next  to  the  bridegroom.  In 
the  interval  before  breakfast  the  bride’s  mother  has 
signified  to  different  gentlemen  what  ladies  they  are  to 
take  down,  and  follow  in  due  order.  It  is  sometimes 
arranged  that  all  the  bridesmaids,  with  the  gentlemen 
who  escort  them,  sit  opposite  the  bride,  the  best  man 
taking  the  head  bridesmaid,  but  there  is  no  absolute 
rule  about  this.  We  are  supposing  a  sitting-down 
breakfast,  but  such  are  now  by  no  means  universal ;  it 
is  quite  as  usual  to  have  a  long  buffet  as  for  a  ball 
supper,  with  a  few  small  round  tables,  for  small  parties, 
at  one  of  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  their 
parents  sit,  while  the  others  are  occupied  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  guests.  The  menu  generally  consists  of  soup, 
cold  salmon,  mayonnaise  of  lobster,  hot  cutlets,  chaud- 
froid  of  quails,  or  some  other  delicacy  ;  according  to 
the  season,  cold  lamb,  ham,  chickens,  tongue,  and 
sweets,  the  table  being  tastef^ully  arranged  with  fruits 
and  flowers.  The  menus  have  generally  some  silver 
ornamentation  about  them.  Speeches  are,  happily, 
almost  out  of  date  ;  very  frequently  none  are  made  at 
all ;  if  there  are  any,  they  are  confined  to  a  very  few 
words.  The  guest  of  the  highest  consideration  pro¬ 
poses  the  health  of  the  young  couple,  and  the  bride¬ 
groom  returns  thanks,  and  proposes  the  health  of  the 
bridesmaids,  to  which  the  best  man  responds.  Some¬ 
times  the  health  of  the  parents  on  both  sides  is  added, 
but  is  much  better  omitted.  Previous  to  the  health¬ 
drinking  the  bride  ^uts  the  cake,  and  as  soon  as  the 
healths  are  drunk”*  retires  to  don  her  travelling 
attire.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  happy  pair 
should  leave  early,  as  otherwise  the  entertainment  is 
unnecessarily  prolonged,  and  becomes  wearisome.  The 
bride  appears  in  the  drawing-room  to  make  her  adieux, 
and  most  of  the  company  adjourn  to  the  balcony  to 
witness  the  departure.  Two  white  satin  slippers  at 
least  should  be  thrown,  one  by  the  best  man,  the  other 


by  one  of  the  bridesmaids  ;  it  is  the  farewell,  the 
wishing  God  speed,  of  the  unmarried  to  those  who 
have  Just  left  their  ranks.  Handfuls  of  rice,  if  thrown, 
should  be  thrown  by  the  matrons,  who  thus  welcome 
a  new  recruit  to  their  ranks. 

After  the  departure  the  party  at  once  breaks  up. 
It  is  no  longer  usual  to  send  cake  or  cards  to  distant 
friends  ;  indeed,  so  completely  has  the  custom  been 
abandoned,  that  the  notice  in  the  announcement  of  the 
marriage,  “  No  cards,”  is  now  omitted.  When  the 
bride  reappears  in  society  after  the  honeymoon,  she,  the 
first  time  she  dines  at  any  house,  takes  precedence  as  a 
bride  of  all  other  ladies,  no  matter  how  high  may  be 
their  rank.  This  continues  for  three  months,  after 
which  time  she  is  no  longer  considered  a  bride.  She 
generally  wears  her  wedding  dress  for  three  dinners, 
but  the  orange  flowers  must  be  omitted  from  the 
coiffure  ;  they  are  only  permissible  on  the  wedding  day. 

The  wedding  of  a  widow  differs  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  a  young  lady.  She  very  rarely  Indeed 
wears  white  ;  grey,  mauve,  or  violet  being  considered 
more  appropriate  ;  she  wears  a  bonnet  instead  of  a  veil, 
or  wreath;  she  has  no  bridesmaids,  and  no  favours  are 
distributed  ;  it  is  generally  considered  better  taste  for 
the  wedding  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  break¬ 
fast,  if  one  is  given,  is  confined  to  near  relatives  and 
extremely  intimate  friends.  When,  however,  a  girl 
marries  a  widower,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
ceremony  and  that  which  would  take  place  if  he  were 
a  bachelor.  In  London  weddings  there  is  seldom  any 
entertainment  on  the  evening  of  the  wedding  day.  In 
the  country  there  is  frequently  a  dance  to  amuse  the 
relatives  and  friends  who  are  necessarily  staying  in  the 
house.  A  wedding  in  the  country  is  naturally  much 
more  troublesome  and  fatiguing  than  in  London,  but  it 
is  also  much  prettier,  as  there  is  scope  for  much  dis¬ 
play  of  taste  in  the  decoration  of  the  church,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  triumphal  arches,  and  other  floral  adornments. 

Maitresse  de  Maison. 


MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


I’^HE  chief  event  in  the  musical  world  since  we  last 
wrote  has  been  the  commencement  of  a  fresh 
series  of  Mr.  Chappell’s  famous  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  which  took  place  on  November  8.  So  com¬ 
pletely  have  these  concerts  become  a  matter  of  course, 
not  only  as  to  their  constant  recurrence,  their  substance, 
and  the  personnel^  not  only  of  the  performers,  but,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  audience,  that  there  is  very  little 
to  say  about  them.  About  the  most  interesting  fact  to 
record  is  that  the  taste  for  them  seems,  if  possible,  on 
the  increase,  and  the  middle  classes  of  English  society 
are  every  year  more  decidedly  vindicating  our  claim  to 
be  considered  a  musical  people.  The  changes  in  the 
string  quartet  of  the  opening  night  were  in  no  way 
such  as  to  detract  from  the  uniform  excellence  of  these 
performances.  Herr  Wilhelmj,  who  is  surely  much 
more  in  his  place  here  than  when  playing  sensational 
fantasias  at  ^e  Covent  Garden  Promenade  Concerts, 


took  the  place  of  leader,  and  proved  satisfactorily,  if 
proof  were  needed,  that  he  is  a  sound  musician,  as  well 
as  a  brilliant  executant.  Herr  Daubert,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  violoncellists  after  Piatti,  took 
that  unrivalled  performer’s  place,  and  proved  himself 
no  unworthy  substitute.  Herr  Louis  Ries  and 
Mr.  Zerbini  occupied  their  usual  places.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  included  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  C  minor,  one  of 
the  six  known  as  Op.  l8,  Haydn’s  quartet  in  D  minor,  a 
pianoforte  trio  in  D  minor  by  Herr  Bargiel,  half-brother 
of  Mdlle.  Schumann,  and  the  well-known  “Waldstein” 
sonata  for  pianoforte.  Of  the  Beethoven  and  Haydn 
quartets  nothing  need  be  said  but  that  they  were 
played  to  perfection,  but  Herr  Bargiel’s  trio  was  some¬ 
what  disappointing.  There  was  throughout  an  ex¬ 
pectation  raised  of  something  good  to  come  which 
never  made  its  appearance,  and  although  well  written 
for  the  instruments,  it  could  hardly  be  claimed  as  a 
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successful  addition  to  Mr.  Chappell’s  repertoire.  The 
pianist  was  Madame  EssipofT,  the  famous  Russian 
player,  who  created  a  decidedly  favourable  impression, 
though  she  hardly  seemed  at  home  upon  the  instrument 
which  had  been  provided  for  her.  The  vocalist  was 
Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  about  whose  taste  and 
finished  style  of  singing  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is 
a  pity,  however,  that  he  allows  the  prop>er  quality  of 
his  voice  to  be  spoiled  by  the  use  of  that  detestable 
vibrato  which  is  the  drawback  of  so  many  singers  at 
the  present  day.  The  opening  concert  of  Monday  was 
followed  at  the  end  of  the  week  by  the  first  of  the 
Saturday  “  Pops,”  a  most  welcome  offshoot  from  the 
original  institution,  and  thus  from  now  until  next  spring, 
with  a  short  cessation  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  when 
sober  enjoyment  of  classical  music  seems  to  be  out  of 
the  question,  Mr.  Chappell’s  temple  stands  open  every 
Monday  evening  and  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  admirers  of  chamber  music. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  opening 
of  the  musical  season  has  been  for  some  years  past  the 
pianoforte  recital  given  by  Mr.  Walter  Bache.  One 
is  always  sure  of  something  interesting  and  novel  at 
Mr.  Bache’s  concerts,  and  that  the  performance  is  of 
the  highest  character  is  a  thing  that  “  goes  without 
saying.”  The  recital  which  took  place  on  November  I 
was  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  that  have  preceded  it. 
As  usual  the  chief  burden  of  the  work  was  borne  by 
Mr.  Bache,  whose  talents  as  an  executant  of  a  certain 
class  of  music  are  beyond  all  cavil,  and  he  was  ably 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Beesley,  who  only  last  season  made  a 
sudden  leap  into  the  rank  of  our  foremost  pianists. 
The  programme  included  Bach’s  fantasia  in  C  minor, 
Beethoven’s  pianoforte  sonata  No.  32,  in  the  same 
key.  Rad’s  chaconne  for  two  pianofortes,  and  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  pieces  by  Liszt,  Chopin,  and  other  writers. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  concert  was  a 
superb  rendering,  by  Herr  Wilhelmj,  of  the  “  cha¬ 
conne”  from  Bach’s  fourth  sonata  for  solo  violin, 
which  served  to  display  to  the  very  best  advantage  the 
performer’s  magnificent  tone,  perfect  intonation,  and 
thorough  command  of  the  bow  and  fingerboard.  The 
vocalist  was  Miss  Anna  Williams,  who  fully  justified 
the  favourable  anticipations  formed  of  her. 

The  musical  authorities  at  the  Alexandra  Palace 
deserve  especial  credit  for  their  revival  of  Handel’s 
oratorio,  Esther,  which  was  given  on  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  6th,  with  very  marked  success.  It  would 
appear  that  this  is  the  first  time  since  1 757  that  this 
work  has  had  any  adequate  public  performance,  a  fact 
which  seems  very  remarkable  when  it  is  considered 
that  this  was  the  very  first  of  the  grand  series  of 
oratorios  which  have  given  the  composer  his  chief  title 
to  fame,  and  that  it  is  in  many  respects  equal  to  any 
of  his  subsequent  works  both  in  grandeur  of  concep¬ 
tion  and  beauty  of  detail.  Originally  composed  in  1 720 
while  Handel  held  the  position  of  chapel-master  to  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  his  great  patron  at  Cannons,  it  was 
first  performed  on  the  29th  of  August  in  that  year, 
and  after  a  few,  only  a  very  few,  performances,  the 
score  was  laid  aside  only  to  be  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  by  which  time 


the  performances  of  many  of  his  subsequent  oratorios 
could  be  counted  by  thousands.  Very  little  of  the 
music  isknownto  the  general  public  ;  but  the  overture, 
which  has  been  played  for  many  years  at  the  Festival 
of  the  sons  of  the  Clergy  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  music  performed 
at  the  commemoration  festival  of  Handel  at  West¬ 
minster  in  1784,  has  always  been  a  special  favourite, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  Handel’s  com¬ 
positions  of  this  class.  Few,  however,  beyond  the 
small  circle  of  those  intimately  acquainted  with 
Handel’s  works  had  ever  heard  the  grand  choruses 
with  which  the  work  abounds,  such  as  “  Ye  sons  of 
Israel,  mourn,”  “  He  comes  to^end  our  woes,”  or  the 
finale,  “  The  Lord  our  enemy  hath  slain,’’  until  the 
performance  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  Of  that  per¬ 
formance  we  can  only  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  conductor,  Mr.  Weist  Hill,  had  evidently 
expended  especial  pains  in  getting  up  the  work,  and 
the  result  was,  as  regards  band,  chorus,  and  soloists, 
eminently  satisfactory.  These  last  include  Madame 
Nouver,  a  lady  new  to  London  concert-rooms,  but 
who,  with  her  clear  and  powerful  soprano  voice, 
seems  likely  to  be  a  very  decided  acquisition.  Miss 
Enriquez,  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  Wadmore,  and  Mr. 
Vernon  Rigby.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  evident 
success  which  attended  the  performance  may  induce 
Mr.  Weist  Hill  to  give  a  repetition  of  this  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  most  magnificent  work. 

The  Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  main¬ 
tain  their  usual  high  average  of  excellence,  and  in 
spite  of  the  weather,  which  of  late  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  unfavourable,  have  in  no  appreciable  degree  fallen 
off  in  popularity.  Each  concert,  moreover,  has  its 
special  attraction,  either  in  the  way  of  some  new  or 
unfamiliar  work  which  Mr.  Manns  from  time  to  time 
thinks  worthy  of  adding  to  his  already  enormous  reper¬ 
toire,  or  of  some  remarkable  executant  either  vocal  or 
instrumental.  At  the  fifth  concert  of  the  present 
series,  which  took  place  on  October  30*  Mr.  Manns 
introduced  an  overture,  “  Richard  III.,”  byHerr  Volk- 
mann,  a  composer  whose  writings  are  comparatively 
unknown  in  this  country.  The  overture  belongs  to 
that  class  of  music  known  as  “  programme  music,’’  in 
which  writers  of  the  modern  German  school  appear  to 
take  especial  delight,  the  aim  of  the  composition  being 
to  convey  to  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  music, 
the  chief  incidents  of  Shakspeare’s  famous  play.  We 
are  bound  to  add  that  to  a  very  great  extent  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  in  this  case  a  success.  The  overture  is 
marked  by  singular  picturesqueness,  and  the  orchestral 
effects  are  strikingly  and  legitimately  obtained.  The 
other  instrumental  items  at  this  concert  were  Beethoven’s 
“  Leonora,”  No.  2  overture,  and  Spohr’s  “  Power 
of  Sound,”  symphony,  and  the  principal  vocalist  was 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  At  the  concert  of  the  following 
Saturday,  Mr.  Manns  introduced  a  symphony  by  Herr 
Joachim  Raff,  another  of  the  shining  lights  of  the 
modern  German  school.  Opinions  will  undoubtedly 
differ  as  to  the  acceptability  of  Herr  Raft  s  ideas  of 
form,  which  are  at  least  very  far  removed  from  con¬ 
ventionality,  but  no  one  could  question  the  beauty  of 
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604.  NEW  DESIGNS  FOR  PASSEMENTERIE.  605. 


For  the  Crochet  D.‘»!ffi  s  cn  thete  pa^es  we  recommend  the  Cottons  of  Jonas  Brook  and  Bros.,  Meltham  Mills,  Iluddersjield,  and  of 


49,  Cannon -street,  E.C. 
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many  portions  of  the  symphony,  and  it  was  received 
with  marks  of  the  very  highest  approval. 

We  regret  to  notice  that  very  little  is  doing  at  the 
Albert  Hall.  Mr.  William  Carter  is,  indeed,  carrying 
out  a  series  of  oratorio  performances,  one  of  which 
we  chronicled  in  our  last  month’s  issue,  but  of  the 
magnificent  choir  under  Mr.  Barnby’s  direction,  which 
has  hitherto  been  identified  with  the  building,  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  some  of  its  greatest  financial  suc¬ 
cesses,  at  present  nothing  is  heard.  Report  says  that 
Mr.  Barnby  and  his  choir  have  been  treated  somewhat 
shabbily  by  the  authorities  who  rule  the  destinies  of 
the  hall,  and  that  thus  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  cho- 
ralists  ever  got  together  is  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces 
altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  talk  of  a 
grand  concert  on  December  20,  in  which  Mesdames 
Nilsson  and  Trebelli  will  take  part,  when  the  choir 
will  again  occupy  their  accustomed  places,  and  that  this 
may,  or  may  not,  be  the  commencement  of  a  series 
which  shall  last  throughout  the  following  spring. 

Our  business  with  members  of  the  musical  profes¬ 
sion  in  these  columns  is,  strictly  speaking,  limited  only 
to  their  appearance  before  the  public,  but  we  feel  sure 
that  our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  alluding  here  to 
the  marriage  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  singers, 
which  took  place  at  the  Savoy  Chapel  on  Tuesday, 
November  16.  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  as  we  cannot  help 
continuing  to  call  her,  has  been  a  favourite  with  the 
public  ever  since  her  first  appearance,  while  her  good¬ 
ness  and  kindness  have  endeared  her  to  all  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  brought  into  contact  with 
her  in  her  private  life.  We  feel  sure  that  every  one 
who  reads  these  lines  will  join  us  in  the  hope  that  her 
married  life  may  be  a  very’  happy  one,  and  that  she 
may  not  in  consequence  leave  that  public  sphere  which 


she  has  so  long  and  so  greatly  adorned,  but  may  de¬ 
light  our  ears  with  the  music  of  her  charming  voice  for 
many  years  to  come. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  for  chronicling 
the  dramatic  events  of  the  month,  and,  in  fact,  although 
the  theatres  are  exceptionally  busy  for  the  time  of  year, 
those  houses  which  are  attracting  the  largest  audiences 
just  at  present  are  for  the  most  part  relying  upon  old 
pieces,  the  success  of  which  has  long  since  been  assured. 
Two  special  favourites  have  returned  to  the  London 
stage — Mr.  JetFerson,  who  is  acting  at  the  Princess’s 
the  part  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  Mr.  Boucicault’s  pic¬ 
turesque  version  of  Washington  Irving’s  fitmous  story, 
and  Mr.  Toole,  who  has  come  back  from  America  with 
all  his  fun  and  bustle  as  busy  as  ever,  and  is  playing  a 
round  of  old  pieces  at  the  Gaiety  prior  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Christmas  piece.  How  Mr.  Toole 
plays  Simmons  in  the  Spitaljields  IT'eaver,  Harry  Coke 
in  0^  the  Line,  and  Spriggins  in  Id  on  Parle  Fra/n^is, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description  ;  all  we  can  say  is 
that  he  is,  if  possible,  funnier  than  ever,  and  even 
more  popular  with  his  patrons.  Mr.  JefFeison  has 
been  absent  from  us  so  long  that  to  some  of  the  younger 
generation  of  playgoers  he  is  only  known  by  name. 
He  returns  to  us  in  the  part  with  which  he  has  been 
so  long  identified  with  his  powers  even  greater  than 
ever.  The  whole  thing  is  a  most  marvellous  piece  of 
acting,  whether  we  look  at  the  earlier  scenes  where  he 
appears  as  the  idle  ne’er-do-weel,  henpecked,  but  care¬ 
less  of  it,  or  at  the  termination  of  his  wonderful  sleep 
when  he  returns  to  his  native  village  a  worn-out  old 
man,  and  finds  everything  so  changed  that  he  can 
scarcely  realise  his  own  identity.  Of  course  nearly  all 
the  weight  of  the  piece  falls  on  his  shoulders,  but  he  is 
well  able  to  bear  it. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TIffi  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


580.  — IxDooE  Toilette. 

Train  dress  of  violet  faille,  upon  the  front  of  which  are  3  pleated 
flounces  of  black  faille,  surmounted  by  a  bouillon  of  violet,  with 
rnched  beading,  put  on  with  a  hand  of  black  velvet,  edged  with  red. 
Round  the  train  a  broad  band  of  black  faille.  A  scarf  of  faille 
drau-n  in  here  and  there,  with  a  ruche  and  little  band  of  velvet, 
is  put  down  either  side,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
Corselet  tunic  of  black  cashmere,  with  sleeves  of  violet  faille, 
trimmed  with  pleatings  of  black  faille,  velvet,  and  ribbon.  A  ruche 
of  velvet  encircles  the  top  of  the  bodice,  and  bows  of  ribbon  are 
placed  upon  the  shoulders.  This  tunic  is  square  in  front,  and  in 
X  points  behind,  slightly  drawn  up  with  a  poutf  of  violet,  a  ruche 
of  velvet  edged  with  red,  and  a  long  sash  of  faille.  The  etlges  of 
the  tunic  are  bordered  with  jet  embroidery,  velvet,  and  fringe. 

581.  — Winter  Costihie. 

Skirt  just  to  touch  the  gpeund  in  front  with  short  train  behind, 
trimmed  with  a  narrow-pleated  flounce,  and  row  of  buttons  down 
the  front.  Polonaise  cut  in  two ;  pointed  pieces  tied  at  the  baek 
with  a  sash,  with  long  fringed  ends.  This  tunic  is  open  in  front, 
with  broad  revers,  trimmed  with  mohair  braid. 

581. — Walkino  Toilette  of  Two  CoLorES. 

The  short  train  skirt  has  at  the  bottom  in  front  2  pleated 
flounoes,  put  on  with  a  double  row  of  stitching,  and  behind  a  deep 
gathered  flounce  of  plaid  faille,  edged  with  a  narrow-pleated  frill  of 
plain  ailk.  The  plaid  tunic  is  edged  with  a  crossway  ban  1  of  plain  silk, 
and  draped  at  the  back  with  bows  of  the  same.  The  centre  of  both 
front  and  back  of  the  sleeves  is  of  plaid,  and  the  rest  of  the  bodice 
is  of  plain  faille. 


583. — Walking  Deess  of  Satik  de  Chiste. 

(A  Model  from  Petit  Saint-Thomas.) 

The  skirt,  which  is  made  to  touch  the  ground,  has  2  crossway 
bands  of  the  material,  piped  with  velvet,  and  put  on  with  7  or  8 
rows  of  stitching.  The  htblicr,  which  is  trimmed  to  correspond,  is 
tied  back  rather  lightly  over  the  hips,  and  fastened  under  a  cascade 
of  bows  behind.  Drawn  pocket  at  the  side.  The  bodice,  whieh 
has  rather  deep  basques,  triple  revers  upon  the  sleeves,,  and  sailor 
collar,  is  also  trimmed  with  crossway  bands. 

584. — New  Costumes. 

I.  Costume  in  black  Sicilienne  and  faille.  Train  skirt  of  faille, 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce,  put  on  with  a 
cross  way  baud.  Upon  the  middle  of  this  flounce  is  a  plain  one,  the 
edges  of  which  am  cut  out  and  bound.  Tablier  open  down  the 
front  with  broad  revers  fastened  back  with  buttons,  drawn  up  at  the 
back  with  a  coquillu  of  bows  of  ribbon.  Cuirasse  bodice  laced 
behind,  open  with  revers  like  the  tablier  over  a  waistcoat  of  the 
silk,  and  luced  from  the  throat  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic 
with  thick  silk  curd,  ending  with  tassels.  Sleeves  with  cufl's  of 
silk  laced  to  match  the  tunic. 

X.  Costume  in  grey  vigogne  and  frille.  Train  skirt  with  Buigare 
pleat,  ornamented  with  3  gathered  flouuees,  the  front  trimmed  with 
a  deep  pleated  flounce,  a  narrower  gathered  one,  and  crossway  bands 
of  faille.  The  bodice,  which  has  postillion  basques  behind,  has 
long  ones  in  front,  and  these  are  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce  and 
form  long  ends,  fastened  with  bows  of  ribbon  on  either  side  of  the 
Buigare  pleat.  Ualf-flttiug  confection  of  black  matelasse,  trimmed 
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with  fur.  This  has  lon^r  square  ends  with  pockets  in  front,  and  a 
short  basque  behind.  Hat  of  felt,  lined  with  velvet,  and  trimmed 
with  feathers  to  match  the  dress. 

585. — Walking  Costches. 

1.  Little  girl’s  costume.  Short  kilted  skirt,  with  sash  to  match. 
Tight-fitting  black  velvet  jiujket,  short  l)ehind,  and  pointed  at  the 
sides,  with  largo  turn-down  collar.  Black  velvet  hat,  with  white 
feather  and  bow  of  black  ribbon. 

*.  Dress  for  young  lady.  Short  train  skirt  pleatc<l  behind,  and 
trininied  in  front  with  groups  of  gathered  flounees.  Pointed  tablier 
reaching  to  the  bottom  in  front,  drawn  up  behind  in  a  pontf  with 
bows  and  ends  of  ribbon.  Plcateil  pocket,  ornamented  with  tassels 
at  the  side.  Pl.iin  cuirasse,  slightly  open  at  the  throat,  where  it  is 
edgwl  with  a  little  frill.  Panchon  bonnet,  trimmed  with  silk, 
feathers,  and  flowers. 

3.  Train  skirt,  trimmed  with  3  pleated  flounces,  surmounted  by 
a  bouillouue,  above  which  are  2  upright  pleated  frills.  Very  long 
pointed  tablier,  edged  with  a  pleated  flounce,  drawn  up  behind  witli 
a  sa-ih  of  broad  ribbon.  Tight-fitting  cuirasse  bodice.  Metternich 
confection  of  black  cloth,  trimmc'd  with  a  very  deep  ball  fringe,  and 
bows  of  ribbon. 

586. — Dress  of  Grey  Cashmere  and  Silk. 

The  train  skirt  is  ornamented  with  pleated  flounees  of  silk,  with 
a  gathered  one  of  the  cashmere.  The  cashmere  tunic,  which  is 
edged  with  a  narrow-pleatetl  flounce  of  silk,  is  drawn  up  liehind 
under  a  breadth  of  silk  slightly  draped,  and  trimmed  with  pleated 
frills  and  a  bow  at  the  end.  Corsage  of  faille,  of  which  the  bas(iue3 
are  rounded  in  front  and  pointed  behind,  and  edged  with  a  pleated 
frill.  Sleeves  of  cashmere,  trimmed  with  silk. 

587. — Walking  Dress  of  Beige,  Striped  and  Plain. 

The  short  train  skirt  is  ornamented  with  gathered  flounces,  with 
a  bonillonne'  above.  The  tunic  is  made  of  the  striped  beige,  edged 
with  a  crossway  band  of  the  plain,  with  a  coqnille  to  correspond. 
The  cuirasse  bodice  is  also  of  the  striped  material,  with  a  band  of  the 
plain  round  the  basques.  Tlie  sleeves  are  of  the  plain,  ornamented 
with  pleated  frills  and  drawn  bouillounes. 

588. — Bonnet,  Caps,  Ac. 

1.  Morning  cap  of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  lace  and  violet 
ribbon. 

2.  Grey  felt  bonnet.  The  brim  of  this,  which  is  bent  down 
upon  the  hair  in  the  centre,  is  lined  with  pale  blue  silk  and  orna¬ 
mented  mth  a  ivreath  of  tea  roses,  and  ruche  of  white  lace  under¬ 
neath.  A  scarf  of  blue  faille,  and  a  long  undyed  ostrich  fe-ather, 
fastened  by  a  bird,  trim  the  crown. 

3.  Evening  heaiklrcss,  composeil  of  white  lace,  whitft  feathers, 
silver  grey  ribbon,  and  pink  flowers. 

4.  Chemisette  of  linen,  with  upright  collar  of  embroidered 
muslin,  and  cravat  of  crimson  ribbon  fastened  with  jet  buckle. 

5.  Sleeve  to  corrcsjwnd. 

6.  Fichu  of  light  blue  silk,  edged  with  embroidery,  over 
chemisette  of  white  cambric  muslin.  Upright  collar  of  the  same, 
edged  with  embroidery. 

7.  Dressing  jacket  of  white  nainsook,  trimmed  with  plain  bands 
and  gathered  frills  of  the  same. 

589. — Home  Dress  of  Beige,  with  Plaid  Pattern,  in  Narrow 
White  Lines. 

The  rather  full  skirt  is  simply  trimmed  with  a  broad  crossway 
band  of  the  same,  piped  with  white.  The  tunic  is  also  edged  with 
a  crossway  band,  and  below  that  with  a  fringe.  At  the  left 
a  pocket,  ornamented  with  fringe  and  a  bow  of  ribbon.  The  ,  ,. 
is  trimmed  to  correspond,  and  has  a  large  sailor  collar.  oUice 

590  to  61 1. — New  Designs  for  Passementerie  Trimmings. 

590. 

Tmnmiug. 

S9I- 

Woollen  tassel  fringe,  with  network  heading. 

S9»- 

.Stampeil  velvet  trimming,  embroidered  in  silk.  This  is  made  in 
various  colours. 

593- 

Narrow  block  silk  trimming. 

S94. 

Trimming  composed  of  plaited  black  silk  and  gold  cord,  below 
which  is  a  fringe  composed  of  narrow  braids  to  match,  gold  ball.s, 
and  black  silk  tassels. 

595- 

Silk  ornament. 

596. 

Narrow  gold  braid,  crossed  over  a  plain  black  silk  one. 


Another  woollen  fringe,  with  balls,  beaded  by  loose  strands  of 
wool  drawn  in  here  and  there. 

598. 

Embroidered  braid. 

S99- 

Deep  fringe  made  of  wool. 

600. 

Ornament  made  of  silk  braid,  hxips  of  which  are  headed  by  a 
button  on  which  is  sewn  a  heavy  fringe. 

601. 

Ornament  composed  of  black  and  silver  braid  in  loops,  on  which 
are  tassels  to  match,  fastenetl  with  a  silver  ornament. 

602. 

Fringe  composed  of  silk  braid  and  tassels. 

603. 

Broad  plaid  braid  of  gold  and  black  silk. 

604. 

Narrow  silk  trimming. 

605. 

Fringe  composed  of  silk  braid,  crossed  in  squares,  with  double 
row  of  tassels. 

606. 

Broad  trimming  of  silk  braid  and  cord. 

607. 

Deep  fringe  composed  of  wool  and  silk. 

608. 

Broad  insertion,  composed  of  ulk  braid  and  cord. 

609. 

Ornament  of  black  silk  and  cord. 

610. 

Trimming  composed  of  silk  braid,  interlaced  with  loops  of  the 
same,  simulating  a  fringe. 

611. 

Ornament  composed  of  black  silk  braid  and  watered  ribbon, 
interlaced  and  fasteneil  with  tiny  silk  buttons,  with  card  holding 
tassels  of  crimped  ribbon. 

612  and  629  on  the  Pattern  Sheet. — Embroidered  Work-stand. 

'fhe  framework  of  cane,  which  stands  26  inches  high,  is  fitted 
with  two  osier  baskets.  The  upper  basket  has  a  lid  which  is 
embroidered  in  the  centre  on  pink  .s.atin.  Both  framework  and 
baskets  are  painted  grey  and  varnished.  The  baskets  arc  slightly 
wadded  and  lined  with  quilted  silk  of  a  soft  pink.  The  sewing  on 
of  the  lining  is  hidden  with  ruchings  of  pink  satin  ribbon. 
No.  629  gives  the  design  of  the  embroidery  in  the  original 
size.  After  tracing  the  pattern  on  the  satin,  the  flowers,  leaves, 
and  sprays  are  embroidercil  with  dift'erent  shades  of  grey  silk  in 
chain,  overcast,  knottesl,  and  leather  stitch,  and  in  point  russe.  'fhe 
bird  is  formed  with  three  shades  of  grey  silk  in  chain  stitch  and 
point  russe,  and  the  beak  and  eyes  with  black  silk  in  satin  and 
knotted  stitch.  The  sewing  on  of  the  embroidery  is  hidden  by  a 
ruching  of  pink  satin  ribbon.  The  frame  is  then  fitted  with  cord 
and  tassels  of  pink  silk. 

613. — Square  for  Slippers,  Ac. 

Cross  Stitch. 

This  ellective  pattern  must  be  worked  on  moderately  coarse 
canvas  with  single  Berlin  wool  and  filoselle.  The  colours  required 
are  black,  dark  brown,  light  brown,  red,  and  maize  (silk). 

614. — Design  for  a  Collar. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  over  which  place  mull  muslin 
and  follow  the  outlines  with  point  lace  braid.  Then  work  the  bars 
in  overcast  and  lace  stitch,  outline  the  patterns  in  buttonhole  stitch, 
and  cut  away  the  muslin  from  the  embroidery. 

615. — Insertion  for  Washing  Matep.iai-s. 

Russian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

The  braid  selected  for  this  pattern  must  have  on  each  side  2  loops 
placed  close  together.  1st  row:  1  double  in  2  loops  of  i  braid, 
7  chain,  repeat,  2nd  row  :  *  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  7  chain, 
3  chain,  1  double  in  the  2  loops  of  the  znd  braid,  3  chain,  repeat. 
Tlie  3rd  braid  is  joined  to  the  second  by  a  similar  row  of  crochet. 

6i6. — Sofa  Cushion. 

Embroidery. 

Star-shaped  cushion,  covered  on  the  upper  side  with  alternate 
rcevings  of  grey  and  blue  satin,  with  a  circular  centre  of  blue  velvet. 
This  centre-piece  is  embroidered  with  different  coloured  silks  in 
satin,  overcast,  plain,  and  knotted  stitch,  and  in  point  russe. 
Round  the  blue  velvet  and  the  Vandykes  of  the  star  is  a  narrow 
ruching  of  satin  ribbon.  The  cushion  is  then  finished  off  with  a 
frill  of  the  latter  material. 
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DESIGNS  FOR  PASSEMENTERIE. 

For  the  Crochet  Designt  on  these  pages  tee  recommend  the  Cottons  of  Jonas  Brook  ^  Bros.,  Meltham  Mills,  Huddersfield,  and  of -19,  Cannon  St.,  E.C. 


612. — Embroidired  Work-Stand. 


8o5floio8< 


616. - OOF.V  CUSHIJN. 

For  the  Crochet  Desiqns  on  these  images  ice  recommend  it 
Cottons  of  Jonas  Brook  and  Bros.,  Mtltham  Mills,  lluddei 
field,  and  of  49,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  ] 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  ECONOMIST. 


XT  is  the  aim  of  a’l  who  are  concerned  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Englishw'oman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
to  make  it  of  use  in  the  household  and  a  ^uide  in 
domestic  matters.  Therefore  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  have  received  letters  from  many  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  on  the  subject  of  household  management  and 
economy,  and  we  thank  those  ladies  who  have  so  kindly 
written  to  us,  giving  their  own  experience  on  these 
important  subjects.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  thank 
other  of  the  contributors  to  our  Conversazione  columns 
for  the  useful  and  valuable  recipes  sent  by  them  in 
reply  to  requests  from  subscribers. 

It  is  our  intention  to  devote  a  column,  or  perhaps  a 
page,  at  the  end  of  the  Magazine  to  these  purely 
household  matters.  We  shall  call  it  the  Housekeeper’s 
Conversazione,  and  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  in¬ 
formation  supplied  to  it  from  kind  subscribers  may 
make  it  one  of  the  most  useful  pages  in  the  Magazine. 
In  many  families  there  is  a  number  of  tried  and  proven 
recipes,  many  of  which  are  not  generally  known,  and 
yet  have  something  special  to  recommend  them — such 
as  a  saving  of  trouble,  of  time,  or  of  expense.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  making  of  marmalade.  In  how  many 
different  ways  is  this  done  every  spring  ?  Some  house¬ 
keepers  spend  three  hours  over  it  for  every  one  that  is 
spent  by  those  who  manufacture  it  by  a  simpler  mode. 
Well,  if  each  would  send  us  her  recipe,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  could  be  compared  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  we  should  thus  be  enabled  to  discover  the 
very  best,  and  practise  it  in  future. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  an  instance  ;  but  there  are 
very  many  things  which  may  be  tolerably  well  done  by 
a  hundred  different  methods,  but  of  which  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  there  is  only  one  very  best  way. 

Let  us  all,  then,  try  to  help  each  other  to  find  out 
the  very  best  way  of  doing  everything.  Cookery  books 
are  not  infallible.  The  best  of  them  contains  errors, 
and  practice  is  the  only  way  to  discover  what  is  the 
object  of  every  good  housekeeper — viz.,  the  best  result 
combined  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  money, 
labour,  and  time.  Therefore,  practical  letters  containing 
sound  sense,  and  reflecting  the  experience  of  various 
lives,  will  be  welcome — doubly  welcome — to  ourselves 
in  the  first  instance,  and  to  our  readers  in  the  second. 

Many  of  the  letters  received  this  month  contain 
•requests  for  recipes ;  so  that,  instead  of  devoting  this 
P»ge,  as  usual,  to  any  special  subject,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  give  the  information  asked  for. 

Early  Bird  asks — “  What  is  really  the  best  way  of 
preparing  tea  ?”  We  can  scarcely  do  better  than  give 
the  method  recommended  by  Dr.  E.  Smith,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  subject : — 

“  The  mode  of  preparing  tea  for  the  table  has  l>een  regulated  for 
one  of  two  different  requirements — namely,  as  to  whether  hotly  or 
flavour  is  preferred ;  but  the  true  aim  should  be  to  extract  all  the 
aroma  and  the  dried  juices  containing  theine,  with  only  so  much  of 
the  substance  of  the  leaf  as  may  give  fulness,  or  as  it  is  called, 
hody,  to  the  infusion.  If  the  former  he  desireil,  the  respiratory 


action  of  the  tea  and  the  agreeableness  of  the  flavour  will  he  les¬ 
sened— whilst,  if  the  latter  he  in  excess,  there  will  he  a  degree  of 
bitterness  which  will  mask  the  aromatic  flavour.  The  theine  being 
without  flavour,  its  presence  or  absence  cannot  he  detcrminctl  by 
the  taste  of  the  tea.  It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  water  for 
making  tea  should  be  at  the  boiling  point,  but  it  has  not  heen 
determined  how  long  the  infusing  process  is  to  continue.  If  the 
tea  he  scented  or  artificially  flavoured,  the  aroma  may  bo  extracted 
ill  two  minutes ;  but  the  proper  aromatic  oil  of  the  tea  requires  at 
least  five  minutes  for  its  removal.  For  this  purpose  the  water  must 
he  kept  near  to  the  hoiling  point;  for  if  the  water  he  allowed  to 
cool  materially,  the  infusion  will  be  weak  in  all  its  constituents. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  desirable  to  hoil  the  tea  even  for  five 
minutes,  lost  the  aroma  should  be  dissipated.  Hy  protracting  the 
process  of  infusion  with  water  at  a  high  teiniierature,  wo  extract  a 
larger  proixirtioii  of  the  theiac,  on  which  its  action  on  the  respiratory 
organs  and  the  ([u  intity  of  tannin  giving  bitterness  depend.  When 
very  young  leaves  are  infused,  the  prolonged  action  of  the  liquid 
will  have  the  gixKl  effeet  of  extracting  a  large  quantity  of  theine 
aid  not  much  tannin — which  is  desirable,  and  indeed  esscutial,  for 
o  btaiuing  the  best  infusion.  Hut  if  other  leaves  arc  used,  the 
tannin  will  he  increased,  to  the  injury  of  the  flavour  of  the  tea. 
Thus  it  appears  that  if  flavour  is  to  he  coiisideretl,  inferior  tea 
should  not  be  infused  so  long  as  a  fine  tea.  Thu  rule  should  he  to 
procure  the  fine  thin  leaf,  whether  green  or  black,  and  infuse  it 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  ;  hut  if  common  tea  be  used,  the  infu¬ 
sion  should  not  stand  more  than  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  In  all 
cases  the  teapot  should  be  kept  quite  warm  and  covered  with  a 
‘  cosy,’  or  niglitcap.  Ur.  Smith  found  that  tea  of  the  best  quality, 
both  as  to  aromatic  oil  and  theine,  is  ohtainwl  by  putting  the  leaves 
into  ordinary  cold  water,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  until  the  water  boils,  when  it  is  at  once  ready  for  use.  Hut 
this  effect,  agtiin,  will  vary  with  the  duration  of  the  heating  proce-s 
up  to  the  boiling  point,  and  this  period  should  not  bo  much  less 
than  ten  minutes.  This  is  a  very  convenient  method  when  the 
water  is  boiled  by  gas  or  a  spirit-lamp  on  the  table.  When  the  t<‘a 
is  ready  it  should  be  ])asse<I  through  a  strainer,  such  as  is  usually 
suspended  from  the  spout  of  the  teapot  in  Germany,  if  it  be  desire  I 
to  separate  the  liquid  entirely  from  the  leaves.  ‘  Soft’  water  is  to 
be  preferred ;  hut  the  term  doi>s  not  mean  the  presence  of  an  alkali, 
as  soda,  but  the  absence  or  modcr.ition  in  quantity  of  the  substances 
that  ‘  harden  water’ — namely,  salts  of  lime.  Hence,  distilled  water 
will  not  do  for  tea-making,  precisely  because  of  the  absence  of  all 
the  minerals  as  well  as  air.  The  Chinese  direction  is,  ‘  Take  it  from 
a  running  stream ;  that  from  hill  springs  is  the  best’ — that  is,  take 
water  well  mixed  with  air.  Avoid  haitl  water ;  prefer  tap  water,  or 
running  water,  to  well  water.  The  good  housewife  in  the  country 
always  sends  to  the  brook  for  water  to  make  tea,  although  she  uses 
the  well-water  for  drinkiug.  It  appears  to  he  essential  not  to  keep 
the  kettle  boiling  long  before  the  tea  is  made,  which  few'  people 
would  think  to  be  of  auy  consequence ;  but  the  thing  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  louger  the  water  is  boiled  the  more  air  and 
minerals  will  leave  it,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  essential  for  a 
good  brew.  Always  add  fresh  water  to  the  kettle,  and  use  the 
water  directly  it  reaches  the  boiling  point.  The  usual  addition  of 
carbonate  of  soda  to  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the 
water,  is  not  objectionable  if  the  quantity  be  moderate  ;  but  if  the 
water  be  sufiiciently  soft  ami  boiling,  and  the  tea  be  kept  hot  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  nut 
necessary,  unless  it  be  desirable  to  have  a  hitter  and  black  infusion, 
which  is  tea  spoilt.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  addition  of  a  large 
quantity  of  soda  ‘spoils  the  tea,'  both  as  to  flavour  and  effect. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  addition  renders  it  completely  inert,  and  so 
may  be  considcrc<l  advantageous  to  those  who  drink  inordinate 
quantities  of  this  beverage.” 

The  ordinary  metallic  tea-pot  is  by  no  means  so  well 
adapted  for  the  production  of  good  tea  as  those  of 
China  ware  or  crockery.  The  former  becomes  coated 
with  a  tough  film,  which  undergoes  slow  decomposition, 
imparting  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  tea  and  vilifying 
its  aroma. 

As  to  the  number  of  spoonfuls  to  be  infused,  the 
Food  and  Fuel  Journal  gives  the  following  calculation  : — 
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Weight  of  a  moderate-sized  caddy  spoonful  of  Tea. 


Black  Teas. 

grs. 

Green  Teas. 

grs. 

66 

Congou  (inferior)... 

5» 

Twankay  . . 

70 

Flowery  Pekoe . 

62 

Fine  Imperial  ... 

90 

Souchong  . 

70 

Scented  Caper  ... 

103 

Congou  (fine)  . 

87 

Fine  Gunpowder 

i»3 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  from  three  to  seven 
teaspoonfuls  of  black  tea,  or  from  two  to  four  of  green, 
are  required  for  a  quart  of  infusion  of  the  strength  of 
0"3  per  cent,  of  extracted  matter — making  the  tea 
quite  strong  enough  for  general  use.  This  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  263  grains  of  tea  (about  five  teaspoonfuls)  infused 
in  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  re¬ 
membered  that  a  given  bulk  of  Gunpowder  tea  will  be 
more  than  three  times  heavier  than  the  same  bulk  of 
Oolong,  and  twice  as  heavy  as  a  bulk  of  Flowery 
Pekoe — the  closely  rolled  being  much  heavier  than  the 
loosely  rolled  teas. 

According  to  Dr.  Paris,  about  four  hours  after  dinner 
is  the’ proper  interval  before  tea-time,  when,  in  his 
opinion,  it  will  assist  the  ulterior  stages  of  digestion, 
and  promote  the  insensible  perspiration,  whilst  affording 
to  the  stomach  a  grateful  stimulus  after  its  labours. 
The  opponents  of  tea  doubt  this  altogether,  but,  at  any 
rate,  if  tea  does  no  good,  we  might  just  as  well  try  to 
prevent  it  from  doing  harm.  “  Tea-dinners”  should 
be  resolutely  avoided  by  all  who  have  the  least  respect 
for  their  stomachs.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious 
and  the  certain  cause  of  dyspepsia. 

Another  correspondent  asks  for  a  recipe  for  making 
French  mustard.  The  following  is  an  excellent,  though 
rather  a  troublesome,  mode  of  making  it.  Of  the 
three  species  of  mustard,  white,  brown,  and  black,  the 
brown  is  the  best,  and  is  used  by  manufacturers.  After 
having  winnowed  and  cleaned  it,  it  must  be  put  to 
steep  for  24  hours  in  water,  being  stirred  two  or  three 
times  during  that  period.  Afterwards  it  must  be 
bruised  upon  a  stone  as  one  bruises  colours  in  mixing 
them.  Then  it  is  moistened  with  vinegar  and  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  canvas,  for  it  is  very. important 
that  the  farina  should  be  as  fine  as  possible,  and  it  may 
even  be  necessary  to  bruise  it  and  pass  it  through  a 
sieve  twice.  In  the  South  of  France  it  is  moistened 
with  a  kind  of  sweet  wine  which  has  been  boiled  down 
to  a  third  of  the  original  quantity.  The  herbs  and 
spices  to  be  added  may  be  varied  according  to  taste, 
but  the  following  gives  an  idea  of  those  that  may  be 
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with  advantage  employed.  To  every  ounce  of  mus¬ 
tard  add  half  an  ounce  of  the  following,  chopped  fine : 
parsley,  chervil,  tarragon,  green  celery,  seme  cloves  of 
garlic,  spices,  salt,  and  six  anchovies  without  the  bones. 
This  is  all  mixed  well  together  and  made  into  a  paste 
of  the  consistency  of  cream,  which  is  poured  into  the 
pots  destined  to  receive  the  preparation.  Clean  the 
end  of  a  very  small  poker,  make  it  red-hot  in  the  fire, 
and  plunge  it  into  one  of  the  pots  for  a  few  minutes. 
Repeat  this  operation  with  each  pot.  It  deprives  the 
mustard  of  some  of  its  severity  and  rawness.  Fill  the 
pots  with  vinegar,  cork  and  seal  them. 

A  third  enquirer  wishes  to  know  which  is  the  best 
kind  of  macaroni.  This  depends  entirely  on  indivi¬ 
dual  taste.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  the  long,  round 
macaroni  to  the  riband,  though  the  latter  lays  some 
claim  to  superiority  by  being  8d.  per  lb.,  whereas  the 
former  is  only  6d.  Macaroni  is  not  nearly  so  much 
used  in  England  as  it  should  be.  It  contains  much 
nutriment,  and  when  carefully  prepared  is  a  delicious 
dish.  Many  people  are  prevented  from  using  it  by  the 
trouble  of  first  boiling  and  then  baking  it ;  but  if  our 
readers  will  try  the  following  original  and  simple  re¬ 
ceipt,  they  will  agree  that  the  result  is  excellent  and 
the  trouble  very  small. 

Macaroui  h  I'oiseau  mouche. — Take  a  pint  of  milk  and 
a  pint  of  water.  Mix  them,  and  put  half  on  the  fire  in 
a  saucepan  which  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  remainder 
of  the  milk  and  water  and  half  a  pound  of  macaroni. 
Break  this  quantity  of  the  latter  into  short  lengths — 
from  two  to  four  inches — wash  it  for  a  few  seconds  in  clear 
water,  then  lay  it  in  the  remaining  half  of  the  milk  and 
water  until  that  on  the  fire  shall  boil  up.  Then  pour 
in  the  macaroni  and  milk  and  water,  and  when  the 
macaroni  is  soft,  add  sufficient  cheese  to  taste,  cut  in 
small  pieces,  two  good-sized  lumps  of  butter,  pepper 
and  salt ;  stir  all  well  together,  and  let  the  saucepan 
stand  slightly  buck  from  the  heat  until  the  macaroni 
shall  have  absorbed  all  the  milk  and  water.  It  is  then 
ready  for  dishing,  and  is  excellent  hot.  It  is  very  good 
eaten  cold,  and  will  turn  out  of  a  mould  if  the  latter  be 
moistened  with  water  before  the  macaroni  is  poured 
into  it.  This  mode  of  cooking  it  occupies  about  half 
an  hour.  Steeping  it  in  the  milk  and  water  softens  it, 
and  causes  it  to  take  less  time  in  cooking.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  cheese  to  be  used  varies  from  an  ounce. 

C.  E.  Grey. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 

THE  RAPHAEL  SOFA-CUSHIOX. 

Materials :  Canvas,  10  skeins  of  2nd  shade  of 
brown,  same  quantity  of  all  the  others  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  pale  brown,  yellow,  and  green,  which  are 
to  be  worked  in  filoselle,  three  dozen  of  the  darkest 
brown  for  grounding. 

These  may  be  obtained  from  Madame  A.  Letellier, 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Co  vent-garden,  W.C.,  post-free, 
for  7s.  6d. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Purchasers  of  the  January  number  of  the  Engush- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a  beautiful  Oleograph,  “  Jump,  Tiny, 
Jump,”  size  1 4  inches  by  12,  suitable  tor  framing. 
This  charming  picture  is  reproduced  from  an  oil-painting 
by  the  new  and  beautiful  process  which  preserves  the 
richness  of  colour  and  all  the  effects  of  the  originals, 
and  places  works  of  high  art  within  the  reach  of  all. 
The  price  of  the  January  number,  with  which  this 
beautiful  picture  will  be  presented,  will  be  Is.  6d. 
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HER  SPHERE. 


No  outward  sign  her  angelhood  revealed, 

Save  that  her  eyes  were  wondrous  mild  and  fair. 

The  aureole  round  her  forehead  was  concealed 
By  the  pale  glory  of  her  shining  hair. 

She  bore  the  yoke  and  wore  the  name  of  wife 
To  one  who  made  her  tenderness  and  grace 

A  mere  convenience  of  his  narrow  life. 

And  put  a  seraph  in  a  servant’s  place. 

She  blessed  his  meagre  hearth,  she  blessed  and 
v'armed 

His  poverty,  and  met  its  harsh  demands 

With  meek,  unvarying  patience,  and  performed 
Its  menial  tasks  with  stained  and  battered  hands. 

She  nursed  his  children  through  their  helpless  years. 
Gave  them  her  strength,  her  youth,  her  beauty’s 
prime. 

Bore  for  them  sore  privation,  toil,  and  tears. 

Which  made  her  old  and  tired  before  her  time. 

And  when  fierce  fever  smote  him  with  its  blight. 

Her  calm,  consoling  presence  charmed  his  pain  ; 

Through  long  and  thankless  watches,  day  and  night. 
Her  fluttering  fingers  cooled  his  face  like  rain. 

With  soft  magnetic  touch,  and  murmurs  sweet. 

She  brought  him  sleep,  and  stilled  his  fretful  moan. 

And  taught  his  flying  pulses  to  repeat 
The  mild  and  moderate  measure  of  her  own. 

She  had  an  artist’s  quick,  perceptive  eyes 
For  all  the  beautiful ;  a  poet’s  heart 

For  every  changing  phase  of  earth  and  skies. 

And  all  things  fair  in  nature  and  in  art. 

She  looked  with  all  a  woman’s  keen  de  ight 
On  jewels  rich  and  dainty  drapery. 

Rare  fabrics  and  soft  hues — the  happy  right 
Of  those  more  favoured  but  less  fair  than  she  ; 


On  pallid  pearls,  which  glimmer  cool  and  while. 
Dimming  proud  foreheads  w  ith  their  purity 

On  silks  which  gleam  and  ripple  in  the  light. 

And  shift  and  shimmer  like  the  summer  sea. 

On  gems  like  drops  by  sudden  sunlight  kissed. 

When  fall  the  last  large  brilliants  of  the  rain  ; 

On  laces  delicate  as  frozen  mist 

Embroidering  a  winter  window-pane  ; 

Yet,  near  the  throng  of  worldly  butterflies. 

She  dwelt,  a  chrysalis,  in  homely  brown  ; 

With  costliest  splendours  flaunting  in  her  eyes. 

She  went  her  dull  way  in  a  gingham  gown. 

Hedged  in  by  alien  hearts,  unloved,  alone. 

With  slender  shoulders  bowed  beneath  their  load. 

She  trod  the  path  that  Fate  had  made  her  own. 

Nor  met  one  kindred  spirit  on  the  road. 

Slowly  the  years  rolled  onward  ;  and  at  last. 

When  the  bruised  reed  was  broken,  and  her  soul 

Knew  its  sad  term  of  earthly  bondage  past. 

And  felt  its  nearness  to  the  heavenly  goal, 

Then  a  strange  gladness  filled  the  tender  eyes. 

Which  gazed  afar  beyond  all  grief  and  sin. 

And  seemed  to  see  the  gates  of  Paradise 
Unclosing  for  her  feet  to  enter  in. 

Vainly  the  master  she  had  served  so  long 

Clasped  her  worn  hands,  and,  with  remorseful  tears, 

Cried  :  *•  Stay,  oh,  stay  !  Forgive  my  bitter  wrong ; 
Let  me  atone  for  all  these  dreary  years  !” 

Alas  for  heedless  hearts  and  blinded  sense  ! 

With  what  faint  welcome  and  what  meagre  fare. 

What  mean  subjections  and  small  recompense. 

We  entertain  our  angels  unaware  ! 


A  FANCY. 


I  THINK.  I  would  not  be 
A  stately  tree, 

Broad-boughed,  with  haughty  crest  that  seeks  the  sky  ; 

Too  many  sorrows  lie 
In  years,  too  much  of  bitter  for  the  sweet. 

Frost-bite,  and  blast,  and  heat. 

Blind  drought,  cool  rains,  must  all  grow  wearisome. 
Ere  one  could  put  away 
Their  leafy  garb  for  aye. 

And  let  death  come. 


! 


Rather  this  wayside  flower  ! 

To  live  its  happy  hour 
Of  balmy  air,  of  sunshine,  and  of  dew. 

A  sinless  face  held  upward  to  the  blue, 

A  bird-song  sung  to  it, 

A  butterfly  to  flit 

On  dazzling  wings  above  it,  hither,  thither — 
A  sweet  surprise  of  life — and  then  exhale 
A  little  fragrant  soul  on  the  soft  gale. 

To  float — ah,  whither  ! 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

Wk  have  received  from  Messrs.  Hatcliard,  ofIPiccadilly,  several 
small  volumes  of  a  religious  and  moral  character,  which  we  can  very 
sincerely  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Seed  to  the  Sower  :  Stories  and  Lessons  for  Sundays.  By  Crona 
Temple.  The  plan  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  appropriate  reading  for 
every  Sunday  in  the  year.  In  some  instances  stories  containing 
examples  and  instructions  suitable  to  the  day  and  generally  illustra* 
live  of  the  collects  are  related  with  much  grace  and  earnestness  of 
manner;  and  there  are  essays  explanatory  of  the  Church  services, 
which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  may  be  read  with  great  advantage 
and  interest  by  many  who,  familiar  as  they  may  be  with  the  Prayer 
Book,  will  find  a  vast  amount  of  historical  and  theological  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  origin  and  meaning  of  portions  of  the  book  which 
very  x>ossibly  they  were  before  unacquainted  with.  The  authoress  is 
evidently  a  scholar  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  subjects  as  well  as  an 
earnest  and  pious  Chnrchwoman. 

Thoughts  for  the  Chimney  Comer  By  E.  Wordsworth.  This  is 
the  third  edition  of  a  little  book  containing  short  essays  on  familiar 
household  subjects,  which  has  been  found  to  be  very  acceptable  as 
readings  at  mother’s  meetings,  or  in  schools  and  in  hospital  wards. 
The  style  is  pleasant  and  the  matter  interesting. 

Wives  and  Mothers;  or,  Readings  for  Mothers’  Meetings.  By 
K.  Marryat.  The  title  of  this  book  explains  the  purpose  for  which 
it  has  been  written.  It  contains  addresses  and  short  stories  of  a 
religious  and  moral  tendency,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting. 
The  subjects  are  a  wife’s  duties,  a  wife’s  trials,  and  a  wife’s  helps ; 
and  sound  advice  is  pleasantly  and  unaffectedly  given  respecting  work 
and  weariness,  poverty,  sickness,  and  neglect,  and  other  unhappily 
common  experiences,  and  religious  instruction  and  comfort  are  given 
in  a  kindly  and  earnest  spirit. 

Words  of  Love  for  Little  Ones.  Selected  and  arranged  by  L.  A. 
Morris.  This  prettily  got-up  little  book  contains  texts  and  hymns 
or  short  poems  for  every  day  in  the  year.  It  will  make  an  acceptable 
present. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

(Publishers,  Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street,  W.) 

Russian  Dance,  Pas  des  Patineurs.  By  Fred  Godfrey,  B.  M. 
Coldstream  Guards.  Marked  price,  3s. — This  lively  melody,  arranged 
with  Mr.  Godfrey’s  usnal  skill,  will  be  appreciated  by  skaters  and  the 
public  grenerally.  It  has  been  performed  with  great  success  at  the 
Promenade  Concerts,  Covent  Garden. 

I.  Whither?  2.  Ave  Maria.  3.  Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark.  4.  The 
Maiden’s  Lament.  5.  Der  Wanderer.  6.  On  the  Sea.  7.  Thine  is 
my  Heart.  8.  Erlkiinig.  9.  Serenade.  10.  The  Trout,  ii.  Die 
Post.  12.  Praise  of  Tears. — These  favourite  melodies,  by  Franz 
Schubert,  have  been  arranged  for  the  piano  by  Gustav  Lange.  They 
form  a  series  of  twelve  pieces,  the  marked  price  of  which  is  3s.  each. 
Some  of  Schubert’s  exquisite  melodies  lend  themselves  more  readily 
to  setting  as  a  piano  arrangement  than  others.  Erlh'inig  and  Der 
Wanderer,  being  elaborate,  are  the  most  successful,  hut  the  arranger 
has  taken  care  to  give  each  one  with  exact  fidelity,  and  the  series  will 
be  invaluable  in  schools  and  with  beginners.  The  fingering  is  care¬ 
fully  marked  on  each  of  these  and  also  on  the  following  series. 

The  same  composer,  Gustav  Lange,  has  arranged  a  series  of  six 
Scotch  airs  for  the  piano,  i.  Annie  Laurie.  2.  Oh,  Whistle  and 
Pll  Come  to  Thee,  My  Lad.  3.  Bonnie  Dundee.  4.  Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland.  5.  And  Te  shall  Walk  in  Silk  Attire.  6.  Te  Banks  and 
Braes  0’  Bonny  Doon. — Mr.  Lange  has  avoided  the  usual  error  of 
playing  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  in  moderate  or  fast  time.  He 
makes  it  lento,  which  is  the  only  correct  way  of  rendering  this 
pathetic  and  yet  majestic  old  air,  with  its  ring  of  triumph  in  the  last 
phrase.  This  series  is  published  at  the  same  price — viz.,  3s.  each 
piece. 

The  third  series,  by  the  same  composer,  is  devoted  to  Mendelssohn’s 
melodies,  the  titles  of  which  we  give  in  the  original,  as  they  are  better 
known  in  that  language  than  in  English,  i.  Auf  Flugeln  des 
Oesanges.  2.  Ich  Wolll’  meine  Liehe.  3.  Es  ist  hestimmt  in  Qottes 
Rath.  4.  0  Thaler  weit,  0  Hohen.  5.  Sonntagslied.  6.  Morgen- 
grass. — These  are  more  difficult  than  the  first  two  series,  and  are 
'  published  at  the  same  price. 

I 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

EnsIiIshwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warvjick  House,  Paternoster  Bow, 

( Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

1644.  -A.  lady  requires  the  Nos.  140,  V  ol.  XL,  December,  1871,  and 
156,  Vol.  XIII.,  April,  1873,  to  complete  her  volumes  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  M.to.tziNE  for  binding.  Any  one  for¬ 
warding  the  same  to  Mrs.  Hooper,  Cocking  Causeway,  Midhurst, 
Sussex,  would  receive  per  return  the  full  price  of  Magazine  (if  clean 
and  in  good  condition)  and  postage. 

1645.  Sunflower  has  for  sale  a  very  handsome  point  lace  apron : 
trimming,  zos.,  sleeves,  20s.,  and  pincushion  cover,  4s.  They  are  all 
quite  new  and  well  worked. 

1646.  M.  D.  has  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for 
the  last  years,  3  only.  Would  exchange  them  for  anything  useful. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1C47.  For  Sale  or  Exchange. — Five  years’  Englishwoman’s 
Magazine,  half  price  or  less.  Art  Journal  for  1870,  £1.  Indian  pine¬ 
apple-fibre  dress  stuff,  navy  blue  and  white  stripe,  very  pretty,  30s. 
Leather  and  silver-plated  belt,  cost  153.  Address  with  Editor. — 
Lennox. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  whe  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

M.  J.  writes — “Although  we  (my  sister  and  myself)  have  taken 
your  Magazine  in  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  we  have  neither  of  us 
written  to  you  before.  I  have  noticed  for  the  last  two  years  the 
growing  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  have 
sought  your  advice,  and  the  painstaking  manner  in  which  all  their 
questions  have  been  answered.  This  gives  me  courage  to  seek  your 
advice,  and  ask  a  few  questions  for  myself  and  sister.  We  have  but 
a  small  income,  and  would  be  gbid  to  increase  it  by  any  honourable 
means,  especially  now  that  provisions  are  so  very  high,  and  bid  fair  to 
continue  so  through  the  winter.  We  have  a  sewing-machine,  and 
have  been  told  that  work  can  be  procured — contracts  I  believe  they 
are  termed — from  different  shipping  agents  or  outfitting  houses. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  upon  the  subject  ?  To  whom  must 
we  apply  ?  Can  you  gpve  us  any  addresses  ?  We  would  not  object 
to  any  kind  of  work  that  we  can  accomplish  with  the  machine  or  hand. 
I  should  prefer  to  have  these  questions  answered  per  post,  for  which 
purpose  I  have  inclosed  a  directed  stamped  envelope ;  but  still,  if  it  is 
contrary  to  your  practice  to  do  so,  please  omit  my  name  in  the  Magazine. 
I  see  in  your  last  number  that  you  give  notice  of  a  new  publication  on 
the  art  of  dressmaking,  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.  Althongh  we 
have  gained  much  instruction  from  your  valuable  paper  upon  this 
subject,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  new  issue  with  pleasure.  If  I  have  trespassed  too  long  upon 
your  very  valuable  time,  I  must  beg  indulgence  on  account  of  the 
length  of  time  that  we  have  subscribed  to  your  paper.’’  [The  only 
way  I  can  help  yen  is  by  giving  publicity  to  your  request,  which  I 
hope  may  assist  you  to  obtain  what  you  wish  for.  The  lessons  on 
“  Dressmaking  at  Home’’  will  be  published  before  Christmas  in  the 
form  of  a  small  book.] 

Town  Mouse  is  happy  to  inform  Rustica  that  a  club  such  as  she 
desires  is  to  be  found  in  Bemers-street,  No.  9.  Subscription,  308.  per 
annum.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary.  As 
Rustica  seems  to  disapprove  of  gentlemen,  she  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  they  are  only  admitted  to  the  drawing-room.  [Rustica  asked  a 
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qaestion  about  her  writing,  but  we  do  not  answer  these.  If  we  did, 
we  should  be  overwhelmed  with  similar  questions,  which,  to  put  it  in 
a  mild  form,  are  uninteresting  general  reading.  I  can  speak  from 
erperience  of  the  Berners  Club  as  a  quiet  resort,  where  ladies  meet 
ladies,  where  they  can  read  the  papers  or  a  book,  and  where  they  can 
dine  comfortably  at  a  moderate  charge.] 

Juanita  writes — “Dear  Hukmino-Bird, — In  answer  to  your 
correspondent  Maooir  I  can  recommend  Bile’s  Thorough  Bass.  It 
is  'a  catechism,  published  at  a  shilling  by  Brewer  and  Co.,  London. 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  answering  a  few  questions  ?  i.  What  is  the 
reason  that  umbrellas  always  wear  into  holes  each  side  of  the  wire 
abont  three  inches  from  the  tip  ?  z.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
give  me  the  title  of  a  book  on  British  ferns  containing  practical 
information ;  also  the  titles  of  some  good,  but  not  too  outrageous, 
comic  songs  ?  3.  Where  can  I  get  comic  pictures  for  scrap-books  ? 

I  do  not  mean  only  the  ridiculous  figures  so  very  plentiful  now,  but 
really  clever  pictures,  illustrating  something  familiar  to  ordinary 
folks,  and  not  too  far-fetched.  Many  thanks  for  your  patterns  of 
darning  on  net.’’  [i.  I  did  not  know  that  they  did  until  I  read  your 
letter.  I  will  inquire  of  some  umbrella-maker,  i.  British  Ferns, 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.  3.  I  will  inquire  about  the  pictures.] 

A  RKOULAR  subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman  would  feel  obliged  if 
Humming-Bird  will  inform  Primrose  in  the  next  number  where 
good  longcloth  for  ladies’  underclothing  can  be  purchased  for  machine 
work,  and  the  price|  per  dozen.  Also  if  books  are  to  be  purchased  to 
teach  children  on  the  Kindergarten  system,  the  names  and  prices  of 
books.  [I  can  recommend  the  longcloth  sold  by  Messrs.  Williamson, 
of  Leighton  Buzzard,  as  it  is  finished  without  undergoing  the  process 
of  bleaching,  the  chemicals  used  in  which  being  always  more  or  less 
injurious.  This  calico  washes  white  in  one  waching,  or,  if  not  boiled, 
in  two.  It  is  called  “  Leather-make  Scoured  Grey  Calico,’’  and  the 
prices  are : — 

No.  I.  32  inches  wide  ...  4jd.  35  inches  wide  ...  Sjd.  per  yard. 

*.  ...  ...  6|d.  ...  ...  7|d.  „ 

3.  ...  ...  SJd.  Extra  stout  ...  qjd.  „ 

4-  —  •••  in  3S  in.  only  ...  6}d.  „ 

5-  —  •"  . yid. 

6-  —  —  7<1-  . 7i<l- 

7.  41  inch,  suitable  for  pillows,  bolsters,  &c. ...  8jd.  „ 

8.  31  inches  ...  yd.  33  inches  ..  8d.  „ 

A  soft  nightdress  twill. 

Nos.  S  M»I  ®  would  be  the  best  for  your  purpose.  Kindergarten 
literature  is  to  be  purchased  of  Messrs.  Zubbs  and  Brookes,  book¬ 
sellers,  Manchester.  I  do  not  know  the  names  and  prices  of  tho 
books,  but  have  no  doubt  Messrs.  Z.  and  B.  will  give  you  tho  inf  or¬ 
ation.] 

Winter  Rose  writes — “Dear  Madam, — Having  seen  Annie’s 
nquiry  abont  the  bundles  of  Baker  and  Crisp,  I  should  like  to  tell 
er  that  I  have  had  many  of  them,  and  can  with  pleasure  recommend 
them.  For  tho  last  four  or  five  years  I  have  been  wearing  polonaises 
and  skirts  made  from  the  contents  of  those  bundles.  In  ordering 
one,  I  always  say  if  I  wish  for  light  or  dark,  summer  or  winter 
material.  The  length  of  the  pieces,  also  the  quality,  varies  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  price  given.  May  I  also  tell  Maggie  that  the  best  book 
on  thorough  bass  is  by  Goss,  price  los.  ?  I  am  very  desirous  to  meet 
with  a  second-hand  copy.  Can  you  tell  me  of  one  ?  I  have  seen 
several  inquirers  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  and  add  myself  to  tho 
number.  How  is  it  possible  for  young  ladies  to  earn  a  little  money  ? 
I  should  be  so  glad  to  do  so.  I  hope  May-Flower  has  succeeded. 
I  can  both  knit  and  crochet,  and  do  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  and 
embroider  flannel,  now  so  much  used  for  ladies’  garments.  Can  yon, 
or  any  of  your  numerous  subscribers,  tell  me  how  work  is  to  be  had  ?’’ 
[The  only  way  I  can  assist  you  is  by  giving  publicity  to  your  letter. 
I  hope  something  may  result  from  it.  If  you  write  again,  kindly  use 
only  one  side  of  the  paper.] 

E.  M.  S.  B.  writes—"  Sir,— In  answer  to  Heliotrope’s  inquiry  as 
to  how  to  remove  rust  from  a  steel  earring,  if  she  will  plaee  it  in  a 
little  quicklime  for  a  day  or  two,  I  think  she  will  find  tho  rust  dis¬ 
appear.  I  have  found  it  never  fail  in  removing  spots  from  bright 
grates,  fenders,  Ac.” 

Miss  B. — Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  Pearlie. 

W.  M.’s  letter  to  Miss  Ward  was  forwarded  to  Di  Vernon,  but 
is  returned  indorsed  “  Gone  away.” 


Mrs.  H.  will  thank  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  to  let  her  know  where  she  can  get  Japanese  paper  curtains. 
A  stamped  envelope  inclosed.  Mrs.  H.  has  long  subscribed  to  the 
Magazine.  [We  cannot  answer  questions  by  post.  Pavy,  51,  Oxford- 
street.] 

Alexandra  Howard  writes — “Dear  Madam, — Being  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  your  Magazine,  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  very  useful 
papers  on  Furnishitig,  Entertaining,  Ac.,  which  I  have  found  most 
valuable.  You  say  in  the  November  number  that  Princess  dresses 
will  be  worn  this  winter.  May  I  trespass  on  your  generosity,  and 
ask  yon  to  give  an  illustration  in  the  next  number  ?  I  have  about  ten 
or  twelve  yards  of  very  rich  violet  velveteen,  which  I  should  like 
made  in  the  Princess  style.  I  have  some  silk  the  same  colour,  which 
might  do  for  trimming.  Of  course  I  can  get  very  little  trimming  out 
of  such  a  short  length,  but  do  you  think  a  flounce  of  the  same  at  tho 
back,  edged  with  a  kilting,  would  look  well  ?  I  like  my  dresses  to 
flow  out  at  the  back,  and  am  abont  the  medium  height,  very  slightly 
built.  Your  correspondent  of  last  month,  M.  E.  P.,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  her  account  of  the  seal  fishery  has  prevented  one  lady  from 
purchasing  a  seal  jacket.  I  had  really  set  my  mind  upon  having  one 
this  winter,  and  had  given  an  order  to  the  furrier,  but  after  reading 
M.  E.  P.’s  remarks  I  am  sure  I  could  not  wear  one  with  an  easy 
conscience,  and  have  decided  to  have  silk  lined  with  fur.  Perhaps 
you  will  kindly  advise  what  fur  to  order  that  will  be  inexpensive,  and 
at  the  same  time  obtained  in  a  humane  manner.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  has  lived  in  the  country  informs  me  that  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
great  numbers  of  geese  are  reared,  tho  proprietors  pluck  tho  down 
out  while  the  goose  is  alive,  and  that  he  has  frequently  heard  the 
poor  creatures  shrieking  in  a  most  heartrending  way  for  miles  round 
the  country.  It  is  really  very  sad  to  think  that  we  obtain  our  com¬ 
fortable  down  clothing  at  tho  expense  of  so  much  suffering  to  poor 
dumb  animals.”  [You  will  see  an  illustration  of  a  Princess  dress  on 
page  141,  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  September, 
2nd  figure.  I  think  a  flounce  would  make  your  velveteen  very  heavy. 
Keep  the  silk  for  trimming  the  body  and  sleeves  with  narrow,  close, 
kilt  pleating.  The  dress  will  be  quite  handsome  enough  without  any 
trimming  on  the  skirt.] 

An  Old  Subscriber  wrill  bo  much  obliged  to  the  writer  of  tho 
“  Economist”  article  in  the  last  April  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Magazine  if  she  will  kindly  say  in  the  December  number  where  tho 
glass  candlesticks,  that  prevent  grease  from  dropping,  are  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  ;  also  if  one  could  bo  packed  in  a  box  and  come  by  post.  An 
Old  Subscriber  begs  to  say  she  highly  approves  of  tho  "  Economist” 
Articles,  and  thinks  tho  Magazine  greatly  improved  daring  tho  last 
few  months.  She  would  also  bo  glad  to  know  how  the  disagreeable 
smell  from  a  close  range  or  stove  can  bo  prevoutod.  She  fancies  she 
has  heard  that  in  Germany,  where  stoves  are  so  much  used,  there  is 
some  contrivance  with  water  so  as  to  take  off  the  smell,  but  does  not 
know  how  it  is  managed,  and  would  be  thankful  for  auy  suggestion. 
[The  candlesticks,  with  glass  coming  up  round  tho  caudle,  are  to  be 
had  of  Messrs.  Osier,  45,  Oxford-street.  They  can  bo  had  with  a 
metal  base  and  extinguisher,  or  with  glass.  The  price  is  los.  6d.  I 
think  they  would  bo  almost  too  heavy  to  send  by  post.  If  you  were 
in  town  I  should  advise  you  to  go  to  Messrs.  Osier’s  yourself,  for  the 
show-rooms  are  prettier  than  anything  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
They  are  very  large,  are  full  of  cut  ghiss  of  all  descriptions — chan¬ 
deliers,  table-glass,  Ac. — and  tho  concave  roof  is  filled  with  small 
squares  of  glass  in  all  colours.  Tho  fault  you  mention  in  your  stove 
frequently  proceeds  from  its  being  badly  set.  The  old-fashioned 
chimneys  were  not  constructed  for  tho  new  stoves  or  ranges.  But 
somctime.s  it  proceeds  from  carelessness  on  tho  part  of  the  cook. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  corresDondents  may  know  of  some  plan  to 
preveut  the  disagreeable  smell.] 

Wankesha  writes — “My  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  suppose  you 
never  received  a  letter  from  Wisconsin  before !  I  have  lived  here  ten 
years,  and  used  to  take  your  valuable  Magazine  before  I  came  to  the 
new  country,  and  my  sisterin  Wales  sends  it  to  mo  now.  I  think  it  so 
much  improved.  Washing-machines,  wringers,  and  sewing-machines 
are  in  every  house  here.  We  are  great  bands  for  machinery.  I  inclose 
a  picture  of  tho  ‘  Best’  Washing-Machine.  There  is  also  a  powder, 
called  ‘  Kiilliyun’  Washing  Crystal,  in  general  use  hero,  which  is  a 
great  savor  of  labour,  and  makes  the  clothes  beautifnlly  while,  and  it 
is  warranted  not  to  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric.  The  weather  is 
very  cold  in  tho  winter  here.  The  mercury  was  as  low  as  44®  below 
zero  last  w  inter.  Did  you  over  hear  of  drying  apples  ?  It  is  always 
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done  here  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  apples  are  pared  and  cored 
(for  which  pnrpose  we  have  paring-machines),  then  strung  and  hung 
np  round  the  stove  to  dry.  They  are  very  handy,  and  can  bo  used 
for  pies,  sauce,  or  cake.  I  inclose  a  recipe  for  the  cake  of  dried 
apples.  I  should  like  to  see  some  patterns  for  shortvoays  crochet 
edgings  in  your  Magazine.  Farrier's  Fruit  Cake. — 3  cupfuls  sour 
dried  apples,  soaked  over  night  in  ^varm  water.  Drain  off  the  water, 
and  chop,  not  too  fine.  Then  simmer  in  two  cupfuls  of  molasses  two 
hours,  or  until  quite  dry,  i  i  cups  of  butter,  i  cup  sugar,  4  eggs,  i  cup 
sweet  milk,  i  teaspoonful  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg, 
tcaspoonfuls  of  soda,  4^  teacupfnls  of  flour.  Add  raisins  and 
currants  according  to  taste.  Beat  thoroughly  and  bake  carefully.” 

Eullah  Lilv  writes — “Dear  Humhing-Biro, — A  little  cousin 
and  great  friend  of  mine  wrote  to  yon  some  time  ago  asking  about  an 
actor,  for  her  brother  George.  She  meant  to  have  written  acknow¬ 
ledging  your  kind  reply,  but  in  the  bustle  and  preparation  of  leaving 
homo  to  spend  a  winter  on  the  Continent  she  found  she  had  not  time, 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  write  and  say  how  very  much  obliged  she 
was  for  your  trouble,  and  that  she  was  sorry  to  tell  you  that  the 
gentleman’s  name  was  not  that  of  George’s  old  school  friend.  And 
now,  dear  Humming-Bird,  I  want  to  tell  you  on  my  own  account 
how  much  I  like  your  Magazine,  and  especially  the  Conver¬ 
sazione.  I  always  turn  to  it  first,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  the  girls’  letters  and  your  kind  and  courteous  replies- 
Please  may  I  ask  a  few  questions  ?  1.  At  what  ago  do  girls 

generally]  come  out  ?  I  did  two  months  before  I  was  sixteen  (I 
am  seventeen  now),  but  then  I  was  very  much  matured  for  my  years  > 
and  I  looked  more  than  my  present  age,  and  also  I  am  a  spoiled  only 
daughter,  who  gets  everything  she  wants — almost,  z.  Is  Madame 
Elise  considered  the  dressmaker  in  London  ?  3.  Who  is  the  best 

tailor  for  riding-habits  ?  4.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  quotation, 

‘  “  Then  let  come  what  come  may. 

No  matter  if  I  go  mad, 

I  shall  have  had  my  day,’ 

comes  from?  I  wish  to  know  so  much.”  [i.  Eighteen.  2.  Yes, 

4.  From  Tennyson’s  song,  “  Oh,  let  the  solid  ground.”  'The  remainder 
of  your  letter  would  read  too  much  like  an  advertisement.  You  have 
observed  all  rules  except  that  which  requires  a  space  to  be  left  after 
each  question  for  the  reply.] 

Merrie  Carlisle  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  received 
the  illustration,  for  which  many  thanks.  I  made  a  jacket  from  the 
pattern  ;  it  is  a  pretty  little  thing,  and  fits  well.  In  the  July  number 
was  given  the  pattern  of  a  child's  French  pinafore ;  can  you  kindly 
toll  me — I.  Which  part  of  the  yoke  is  straight  and  which  on  the  cross  ? 
[The  front  and  back  are  straight,  the  part  into  which  the  sleeve  goes 
is  on  the  cross.]  2.  Whether  the  deeper  side  of  yoke  is  the  front  or 
back?  [Front.]  3.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  of  anything 
that  would  stop  the  progress  of  worms  in  the  woodwork  of  old  fumi- 
tnre  ?  4.  If  yon  can  suggest  any  pretty  style  of  hairdressing  for  girls 
from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age  yon  will  greatly  oblige.”  [At  this 
age  the  hair  is  generally  worn  loose  and  flowing.  Some  mothers  have 
it  plaited  loosely  in  two  plaits,  and  the  ends  tied  with  ribbon.] 

Nellie  writes— “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  should  feel  so  much 
obliged  if  you  would  explain  the  proper  pronunciations  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  words.  Having  had  an  argument  we  do  not  agree,  so  thought  I 
would  trouble  you.  I  have  subscribed  to  your  Magazine  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  have  not  had  occasion  to  ask  questions  before.  How 
do  you  pronounce- 1.  Rochelle.  2.  Havre.  3.  Kuhe.  4.  Paque. 

5.  Pose.  6.  Auber.”  [i.  Ro-shell.  2.  Havr  (the  a  long).  3.  Im¬ 
possible  to  give  except  orally.  4.  Paak.  5.  As  written.  6.  Obare.! 

East  Indian  writes—"  Dear  Editor, — I  am  going  to  ask  yon  a 
few  questions,  which  please  answer  in  next  month's  Magazine, 
especially  about  the  dresses.  I  was  from  home,  and  did  not  get  it 
until  this  week,  and  must  take  that  as  my  excuse  for  being  so  late  in 
writing,  not  knowing  my  letter  was  in  it.  i.  Please  tell  me  how  I 
would  make  black  velvet  dresses  for  two  little  girls,  ages  from  five  to 
six,  and  two  to  three  years.  The  reason  I  am  so  anxious  to  get  an 
answer  is  I  am  going  to  try  and  make  them  myself  from  the  articles 
on  ‘Dressmaking’  and  from  your  patterns.  2.  Will  you  give  me 
Humming-Bird’s  address  ?  3.  Is  it  all  one  to  write eitherto  Editorov 
Humming-Bird  ?  4.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  mo  the  names  of 
ingredients  for  a  preparation  to  remove  freckles  and  sunburn? 
5.  Are  Ulster  coats  to  be  very  fashionable  ?  6.  Why  was  No.  8  in  my 
last  letter  not  answered  ?  When  I  was  from  homo  I  visited  a  washing 


and  dressing  establishment.  It  was  a  very  interesting  sight.  I  spoke 
to  one  of  the  ironers,  and  asked  her  about  ironing.  She  told  mo  no 
one  should  work  with  an  iron  under  i4lbs.  weight,  and  never  lift  the 
iron  off  the  work  you  are  at — just  run  it  backwards  and  forwards. 
After  ironing  the  work  beautifully  with  the  box  iron,  they  take  a 
turpentine  cloth  and  rub  it  all  over,  then  take  the  edge  of  a  plain  iron 
and  run  it  over.  It  makes  a  lovely  finish.  Yon  can  insert  this  in  the 
‘  Economist’  if  you  like  ;  it  will  be  useful  to  some.  Can  you  tell  me 
who  is  the  best  music-master  in  London  ?  Mr.  Berger  ranks  amongst 
the  first  in  Great  Britain,  but  of  course  he  does  not  reside  in  London. 
He  has  composed  a  very  nice  piece  lately.  I  have  got  it  myself,  and 
that  is  why  I  know  about  it.  The  name  of  it  is  ‘  Weather  Blossoms.’ 
All  moderately  advanced  players  should  get  it.  The  airs  in  it  are 
“  My  Boy  Tammy”  and  “  I’m  o’er  young  to  marry  yet,”  [Yon  are 
too  late  for  the  November  number.  You  wrote  on  the  13th,  and  the 
Conversazione  columns  close  on  the  12th.  1.  If  you  will  choose  a 
style  from  our  iUustrations,  and  send  for  the  paper  patterns  to  Madame 
Ad^le  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.,  yon  will 
find  them  of  very  great  assistance.  2.  Humming-Bird,  Messrs.  Ward, 
Lock,  and  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster-row,  London,  E.C. 
3.  Yes.  4.  Probably  some  of  our  correspondents  will  in  the  next 
number.  5.  Yes.  6.  Because  Madame  Adelfi  Letellier  would  bo  the 
person  to  apply  to.  Send  her  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for 
reply.] 

Beatrice  writes — “Dear  Mb.  Editor, — Permit  me,  in  the  first 
place,  to  thank  Ida  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  she  speaks  of  my 
letter,  and  in  the  next  to  express  my  pleasure  in  again  hearing  from 
Robin.  I  feel  sure  that  all  your  youug  lady  readers  will  thank  you 
for  allowing  the  subject  of  sitting  full  and  free  discussion,  as  it  is 
only  by  such  moans  that  the  real  merits  of  any  case  can  be  known, 
and  a  sound  and  correct  judgment  arrived  at.  Very  often,  too,  a 
careful  investigation  will  show  that  the  points  of  difference  are  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  that  those  who  wo  at  first  thought  utterly 
opposed  to  us  in  reality^hold  opinions  not  very  far  removed  from  our 
own ;  in  fact,  that  each  side  has  suffered  from  being  ‘  misunderstood,* 
and  it  is  therefore  in  the  interest  both  of  truth  aud  kindly  feeling 
that  such  misunderstandings  should  be  cleared  up,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  a  courteous  and  deliberate  expression  of  opinion  on  both 
sides  of  the  case.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  that  this  result — viz., 
a  clearing  up  of  misconception —has  been  attained  in  the  present 
instance,  as  I  will  endeavour,  with  your  permission,  to  show.  First 
of  all,  then,  partly,  perlmps,  from  my  failing  to  express  my  meaning 
clearly,  and  partly  too,  perhaps,  from  Robin  having  more  zeal  than 
charity  when  assailing  those  whose  opinions  differ  from  her  own,  she 
accused  me  of  upholding  the  custom  of  sitting  merely  because  it  is 
fashionable,  comfortable,  and  graceful,  and  ignored,  or  rather  mis¬ 
understood,  my  plain  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  chief  advantage 
of  sitting  was  that,  being  a  comfortable  and  gracefal  position,  it 
enabled  a  girl  to  attend  much  better  to  the  service  than  she  could 
when  standing,  which  is  both  an  uncomfortable  and  very  awkward 
position.  I  was  enabled,  through  your  kindness,  to  prove  to  Robin 
that  she  had  mistaken  my  meaning,  and  she  now  candidly  and  fairly 
admits  her  mistake,  for  which  admission  I  beg  to  thank  her.  But 
though  Robin’s  letter  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con¬ 
cerned,  yet  I  do  not  consider  that  she  has  answered  my  arguments 
in  at  all  a  satisfactory  or  logical  manner.  In  fact,  she  has  adopted 
the  very  simple  and  easy  plan  of  leaving  them  altogether  unanswered, 
or  at  best  notices  them  in  a  very  imperfect  and  slurring  manner. 
For  instance,  in  her  first  letter  she  accuses  all  girls  who  sit,  instead 
of  standing  or  kneeling,  of  coldness  or  indifference.  Of  course  I 
leave  out  of  the  question  the  case  of  those  girls  who  are  dehcate  or 
feel  unwell,  .or  such  other  cases  as  (to  quote  Robin’s  own  very 
sensible  remark)  every  one’s  common  sense  must  supply,  and  allude 
only  to  ordinary  healthy  English  girls.  To  Robin’s  somewhat 
vehement  oocusations  I  replied  that  the  mere  fact  of  sitting  did  not 
imply  either  coldness  or,  indifference,  and  |I  mentioned  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  and  some  sects  of  English  Disseuters,  as  well  as  Roman 
Cathohes,  in  support  and  proof  of  my  statement.  Robin,  however, 
takes  no  notice  of  thetwo  first-named  denominations,  comprising  as  they 
do  a  very  largo  number  of  our  own  fellow-countrywomen,  and  holding 
as  they  do  the  leading  Protestant  doctrines  in  common  with,  I  trust, 
the  largo  majority  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  merely 
observes  that  she  noticed  that  Roman  Catholics  abroad  kneel  daring 
a  great  part  of  the  service.  No  doubt  they  do,  but  my  remarks  were 
never  intended  to  apply  to  sitting  as  opposed  to  kneehng,  but  referred 
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entirely  to  sitting  as  opposed  to  standing.  Dissenting  and  Presby¬ 
terian  ladies  do  not,  at  all  events  as  a  common  practice,  sit  during 
the  prayers,  bat  they  frequently  do  so  daring  the  singing,  and  it  was 
entirely  with  reference  to  the  latter  castom — viz.,  sitting  instead  of 
standing — that  I  brought  them  forward.  Again,  Robin  leaves  entirely 
unanswered  my  argument  that,  if  there  was  any  idea  of  ‘indifference’ 
attaching  to  the  custom  of  sitting,  it  would  not  have  been  adopted, 
as  it  has  been,  by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and  character,  including 
the  Princesses  Louise  and  Beatrice,  both  of  whom  frequently  sit 
during  the  musical  portions  of  the  Church  Service.  ’  Indeed,  Princess 
Beatrice,  when  attending  the  week-day  service  at  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
as  she  not  unfrequently  does,  often  sits  daring  the  whole  service,  and 
I,  for  one,  am  very  glad  that  she  has  adopted  so  sensible  a  castom,  in 
doing  which  she  has  given  much  discouragement  to  Ritualism,  and 
rendered  it  far  less  popular  with  girls  than  it  would  have  been  had 
she  lent  her  influence  and  example  in  its  favour.  But  I  must  not 
weary  you  with  any  more,  so  will  conclude  by  quoting,  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  I  JBIN,  a  certain  wise  saying,  which  we  all  should  do  well  to 
lay  to  heu..t,  ‘  Let  each  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  her  own  mind !’  ” 
Stella  writes — “Will  dear  Hvmhino-Bird  kindly  excuse  me 
for  troubling  her  again  this  month,  but  I  want  to  thank  her  for  her 
kind  advice,  which  I  acknowledge  to  be  perfectly  correct.  Your 
articles  on  ‘  The  Art  of  Entertaining’  are  most  valuable.  Indeed, 
your  Magazine  is  improving  every  month.  When  will  Forgotten  Lives 
finish,  and  can  it  be  had  in  a  complete  book  ?  What  I  mean  by  the 
publication  price  of  music  is,  what  the  charge  is  for  having  composi¬ 
tions  of  your  own  published.  Has  Captain  Dawkins,  of  the  Van¬ 
guard,  got  any  pension  ?  He  scarcely  knows  how  many  sympathise 
with  him.  Is  it  wrong  for  a  young  lady  to  accept  presents  from  a 
gentleman  to  whom  she  is  not  engaged,  though  he  is  not  a  very  old 
friend  of  the  family?’’  LForgotten  Lives  is  completed  this  month. 
The  charge  for  publishing  original  music  is  settled  by  arrangement 
between  the  composer  and  the  publisher.] 

Can  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  tell 
Clakiss.a  the  solution  to  the  following  enigma  ? 

“  To  sand  5  add  45, 

The  chief  of  letters  add, 

’Twill  make  a  thing 
Which  killed  a  king 
And  drove  a  wise  man  mad.” 

Perhaps,  if  you  do  not  know  the  answer,  you  will  insert  it  for  me  in 
the  Conversaaione,  when  probably  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able 
to  tell  it  me.  I  have  taken  the  Magazine  some  years,  and  find  it 
most  interesting  and  useful.  Please  tell  me  what  charge  is  usual, 
and  it  shall  be  forwarded.  [There  is  no  charge.  I  do  not  know  the 
solution,  so  insert  it,  as  you  wish.] 

Xmas,  would  be  glad  if  you  could  in  the  December  number  of  your 
Magazine  kindly  give  the  full-sized  pattern  of  a  child’s  hood  to  be 
made  of  plain  material,  and  trimmed  with  ruching;  also  the  length 
of  skirt  and  width  round  waist  of  petticoats  and  dresses  for  children 
of  various  ages  j  also  the  dimensions  of  little  quilted  stays  and  any 
other  suggestions  about  articles  for  charitable  purposes,  including 
the  method  of  making  paper  quilts,  Ac.  Xmas,  will  be  greatly  obliged, 
as  it  is  now  the  season  when  these  things  are  required.  [We  had 
arranged  for  a  different  pattern  before  your  letter  came  to  hand.  The 
children  must  be  measured  for  the  dresses.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  certain  measurements  for  certain  ages,  as  children  vary  very 
much  in  height  and  size.  The  paper  quilts  are  made  by  laying  two 
or  three  layers  of  paper  between  calico  and  tacking  it  all  carefully  in 
place,  but  doctors  do  not  approve  of  these  contrivances,  as  the  paper 
has  the  effect  of  excluding  the  air  as  completely  as  a  macintosh  does, 
and  this  is  doubly  injurious  to  the  health  when  one  is  asleep.  Let 
me  recommend  to  your  notice  the  “  Charity  Serge”  sold  by  Messrs. 
Jay,  Regent-street,  at  is.  per  jrard  if  the  piece  of  60  yards  be  bonght. 
It  is  thick,  warm,  and  made  in  grey,  blue,  and  black.] 

J.  P.  M.  writes— “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Can  any  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers  kindly  tell  me  if  Kent’s  machine  spoils  the  handles  of  the 
knives  in  cleaning,  and  does  any  one  know  how  to  polish  handles  that 
have  been  spoiled  in  Davis’s  machine  ?  Also  if  it  is  a  general  rule  in 
most  households  to  give  servants  meat  for  breakfast  ?  It  seems  to 
me  unnecessary  with  meat  at  its  present  high  price,  as  they  could 
not  afford  good  meat  even  once  a  day  in  their  own  homes,  and  what 
we  are  used  to  we  re<iuire.” 


A  Subscriber  says — "  Dear  Editor, — I  wish  to  work  a  pair  of 
slippers  for  a  Christmas-box  for  my  father.  Can  you  give  a  pattern 
in  the  December  number  ?”  [We  cannot  give  a  pattern  of  a  slipper  in 
the  December  number,  but  will  give  one  daring  the  year  1876. 
Maidame  Advie  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-Garden,  will 
send  you  a  slipper  pattern  with  materials  ready  to  work  it,  if  you  will 
describe  the  style  you  wish.  We  have  arranged  to  give  a  very  pretty 
pattern  for  a  chimney  valance  in  January,  and  in  the  March  following 
we  will  give  a  bracket  in  a  similar  style,  though  not  the'same  pattern. 
Both  are  very  beautiful  designs,  and  are  arranged  to  harmonise  with 
each  other,  and  yet  the  colouring  is  so  soft  that  they  will  accord  with 
furniture  of  any  colour.  I  think  our  subscribers  will  be  greatly 
pleased  with  these  patterns.] 

•  Honiton  point  collars,  is.  3d.,  corded  collarettes,  is.  8d.,  tie-ends, 
IS.  qd.,  butterflies,  8d. ;  tatting,  3d.  a  yard.  Any  article  in  laco 
made  to  order.  Clear  MS.  songs  from  fid.  No  cards.  Address, 
Miss  W.,  32,  Staddon-terrace,  North-road,  Plymouth. 

Pictures  cleaned  by  an  experienced  artist.  All  particulars  with 
the  Editor.  Charges  moderate. — J.  J. 

Infant  Mortality. — We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  Patent  Medicines  generally,  but  as  a  safe  remedy  for 
difficult  teething,  convulsions,  flatulency,  and  affections  of  the  bowels 
is  frequently  required,  we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  Mothers  to 
Atkinson  and  Barker’s  Royal  Infants’  Preservative.  Unlike 
those  pernicious  stupefactives  which  tend  to  weaken  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  children,  this  Preservative  gradually  improves  the  health 
and  strengthens  the  constitution,  and  from  its  simplicity  in  no  case 
can  it  do  harm,  indeed  it  may  be  given  with  safety  immediately  after 
birth.  For  nearly  a  century  this  real  Preservative  of  Infants’  Life 
has  been  recognised  throughout  the  world  as  the  best  Medicine  for  all 
disorders  of  Infants,  and  is  sold  by  Chemists  everywhere,  in  is.  ijd. 
Bottles,  of  the  same  quality  as  supplied  to  Queen  Victoria  for  the 
Royal  Children. 


For  the  special  benefit  of  our  provincial  subscribers  we  have  just 
finished  arrangements  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with 
evening  dresses  for  the  coming  season,  in  book -muslin  and  tarlatan  in 
various  shades,  trimmed  with  satin,  and  made  in  the  latest  styles, 
from  one  guinea  upwards,  on  the  shortest  notice.  Please  send 
measurenwts,  with  P.O.O.,  payable  to  Madame  Louise  de  Tour,  30, 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 

Home  Dressmaking. — Madame  Adele  Letellier  begs  to  announce 
■  that  ladies  can  have  their  own  materials  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge 
at  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  10  to  i  o’clock.  A  Course  of  Lessons  in  Practical  Dress¬ 
making,  Cutting  Out,  Ac.,  for  ladies,  will  be  given  at  the  above  address 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  2  to  3.30  p.m.,  by  an  experienced 
dressmaker.  A  Course  of  Lessons  on  Home  Millinery  will  also  shortly 
be  commenced  in  connection  with  the  articles  now  appearing  in  the 
Young  Englishwoman  on  that  subject.  Ladies  intending  to  join 
these  classes  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Madame  AdOle 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers 
in  India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub- 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  Jiosition  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  tiiat  Madame  Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 
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